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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  REV.  A.  E.  TRUXAL,  D.D. 

The  person  of  Christ  is  a  subject  in  the  department  of 
Theology  that  never  becomes  exhausted.  In  like  manner  the 
Church,  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  “  body  of  Christ,”  constitutes  a 
theme  that  demands  new  investigation  and  discussion  from  time 
to  time.  The  Christian  mind  has  not  yet  fully  grasped  and  com¬ 
prehended  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  Church.  As 
theological  science  progresses  through  the  ages  as  they  come  and 
go,  the  Church  as  one  of  its  topics  takes  its  turn  in  moving  to 
the  front  for  consideration.  We  propose  to  treat  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  the  words  that  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

The  Origin  of  the  Church. 

The  Day  of  Pentecost  is  usually  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the 
Church.  When  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  on  the  Apostles 
and  disciples  and  they  were  illumined  spiritually,  filled  with  power 
and  endowed  with  peculiar  gifts,  then  the  Church  was  instituted. 
Then  Peter  stood  up  and  preached  the  first  Gospel  sermon,  and 
about  three  thousand  souls  were  baptized  and  added  to  them. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  preaching  and  baptizing.  It  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  Church.  Hence  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Christian  Church  was  instituted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. 
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Some  writers,  however,  regard  this  position  as  not  altogether 
accurate.  The  essence  of  the  Church  is  the  divine  life  and  power 
operative  in  and  through  her.  This  divine  life  was  brought  into 
the  world  through  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human 
flesh.  Hence  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church  ;  she  starts 
from  Him  and  rests  upon  Him ;  in  him  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily.  As  Jesus  possessed  this  7rhjpco/ia  6eov ,  so 
the  Church  which  grew  out  of  His  manifestation  necessarily  par¬ 
took  of  the  TiXrjpcofia  Xpiarou ,  of  His  fullness  of  “grace  and 
truth.”  The  Church  became  and  remains  a  living  constitution 
by  virtue  of  *the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ  which  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  her  and  abide  in  her ;  hence  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Ephesians  (2  :  20),  says,  ye  “  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ,  Himself,  being  the 
chief  corner-stone.”  He  was  also  more  than  the  “  corner-stone,” 
He  was  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  Himself.  He  in  His  own 
person  and  work  was  the  originator  and  foundation  of  the  Church. 

The  origin  of  the  Church  has  been  likened  to  the  origin  of 
man.  God  made  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  But  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  operation  was  only  the  physical  or  bodily  side  of  his 
being  ;  God  then  breathed  into  his  nostrils  and  he  became  a  living 
soul.  So  it  is  said  the  gathering  of  disciples  by  the  Lord,  the 
teaching  of  them  and  commissioning  of  them  to  do  His  work 
when  He  is  gone,  and  the  institution  of  the  sacraments — this  work 
was  the  formation  of  the  body  of  the  Church,  which,  however,  be¬ 
came  a  “  living  soul,”  a  living,  acting  constitution  only  after  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  been  breathed  into  it  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
According  to  this  idea  the  work  of  founding  the  Christian 
Church  began  with  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  and 
was  completed  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  correct  apprehension  of  the  subject ;  with  this 
modification,  however,  that  in  the  account  of  man’s  creation  it  is 
assumed  that  all  his  bodily  organs  that  he  ever  afterwards  needed 
were  at  once  finished  and  completed,  whereas,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  the  bodily  organization  of  the  Church  was  not  thus  finished 
previous  to  the  Advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Pentecost.  Besides, 
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life  was  present  and  active  before  this  notable  event  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  The  disciples  whom  Christ  made  and  the  Apostles 
whom' He  chose  were  during  His  sojourn  in  the  flesh  already  par¬ 
takers  of  “His  riches  and  gifts.”  The  “grace  and  truth”  with  which 
He  was  filled  had  under  different  forms  and  in  various  measures 
been  communicated  to  them.  This  much  is  clear  from  the  words 
He  addressed  to  them  :  “  already  ye  are  clean  ;  ”  “  ye  are  not  of 
the  world ;  ”  “I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches ;  ”  these  and 
numerous  other  expressions  of  similar  import  indicate  unmistak¬ 
ably  that  his  disciples,  through  faith  and  obedience,  were  in  Him 
and  partakers  of  His  life  by  which  they  were  freed  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  made  heirs  of  eternal  blessedness.  They  were 
already  in  the  Church  ;  they  constituted  the  xAYjZoi  and  the  exXexr oi, 
and  when  assembled  for  prayer  after  the  ascension  of  Christ 
they  were  already  the  exxbjaia.  These  disciples  were  not  bap¬ 
tized  with  water  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out.  Some  of 
them,  and  perhaps  all,  had  been  baptized  during  the  life-time  of 
Christ.  But  the  three  thousand  who  that  day  repented  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  were  baptized  and  “  added  to  them,” 
to  the  body  of  believers,  to  the  Church.  In  an  important  sense 
the  Church  was  already ;  nevertheless,  the  coining  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  constituted  an  epoch  in  divine 
revelation  and  in  the  experience  of  the  disciples.  They  were 
illumined  as  never  before ;  spiritual  powers  were  quickened  in 
them ;  motives  were  generated ;  boldness  was  begotten  ;  purposes 
and  aspirations  were  inspired  in  their  breasts.  They  began  to 
preach  and  teach  and  work  and  increase  their  number.  The 
Church  which  had  been  created  now  started  out  in  her  course 
down  through  the  ages. 

How  is  the  Church  Constituted  ? 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Lord  Jesus  said  so  little 
specifically  and  definitely  about  the  Church.  The  most  noteworthy 
passage  is  Matt.  16  :  18,  in  which  He  says,  “  Thou  art  Peter  and 
upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.”  This  saying  has  been 
variously  explained.  The  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  advo- 
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cates  of  popery  is  well  known.  But  Protestants  cannot  accept 
their  view,  for  the  reasons  that  the  logical  conclusions  that  must 
flow  from  such  premises,  and  the  practical  conclusions  as  they 
have  been  worked  out  in  history,  condemn  their  construction  of  the 
passage.  Besides,  the  conceptions  which  Protestants  hold  of  God 
and  His  work  do  not  allow  such  a  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
these  words  of  the  Saviour  as  would  support  the  system  of  popery. 

W e  have  nothing  new  to  suggest  on  this  much-debated  passage. 
We  believe  that  when  Christ  said  “this  rock”  He  meant  Peter. 
The  rock  is  not  God,  nor  Peter’s  confession,  but  Peter  himself ; 
not  Peter,  however,  as  occupying  any  official  position ;  but  Peter 
as  the  first  disciple  to  rise  by  the  will  of  God  to  such  a  degree  of 
faith  that  he  could  perceive  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  He  was  the  first  real  believer  and  the  first  one  to 
make  a  true  confession  of  faith.  Besides,  he  was  a  man  of  good, 
strong  character.  By  his  faith  and  confession  Peter  was  the  first 
beginning  of  the  Church.  He  was  the  first  stone  laid,  and  hence 
the  rock  on  which  Christ  must  build  His  Church.  And  St. 
Peter’s  true  successors  were  not  the  Bishops  of  Borne,  but  the 
other  Apostles  and  disciples,  men  and  women,  who  after  him  one 
after  another  became  Christians  too  in  the  full  sense  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  same  faith  begotten  in  their  souls  by  the  Father  in 
Heaven.  And  these  Christians,  then,  united  to  him  by  a  true, 
living  faith  constituted  the  exx'/yoco. — the  Church,  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail.  This  body  of  believers,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Peter,  as  the  original,  foundation  one,  maintaining 
the  true  faith  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ,  is  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  body  of  Christians, 
including  officers  and  laymen,  practicing  the  Christian  ordinances, 
manifesting  the  life  and  power  of  Christ  in  the  world,  constitute 
that  Church  which  Christ  has  built  on  Peter,  the  foundation 
rock. 

In  Matt.  18  :  15-18  Christ  gives  directions  for  reporting  an 
offending  brother  to  the  Church.  The  term  Church  here  means 
the  same  as  congregation.  It  has  a  local  application,  yet  it  has 
a  general  meaning.  The  Church  comprehends  the  body  of  be- 
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lie  vers  in  the  congregation.  The  Saviour  does  not  speak  of  ordi¬ 
nances  and  officers.  These  necessarily  belong  to  the  Church,  local 
and  general.  But  He  speaks  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  as  exer¬ 
cising  the  functions  of  admonition  and  excommunication.  So 
that  in  these  two  passages  in  wdiich  the  Saviour  speaks  of  the 
Church  He  uses  the  term  in  its  most  general  and  comprehensive 
sense.  He  does  not  refer  to  ordinances,  officers  or  functions, 
but  to  the  body  of  believers  as  a  whole,  as  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  no  doubt  by  means  of  officers  and  ordi¬ 
nances,  for  the  Church  from  the  beginning  assumed  an  organ¬ 
ized  form. 

Neither  Christ  nor  any  of  the  Apostles  or  Evangelists  gives  us 
anywhere  any  description  of  the  form  which  the  Church  is  to  as¬ 
sume  in  the  way  of  outward  organization.  No  sacred  writer 
has  put  on  record  anything  like  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  in  all  times  and  climes,  in  every 
condition  of  society,  setting  forth  the  various  offices  with  their 
respective  functions,  describing  the  different  ordinances  to  be 
used  and  the  meanings  and  purposes  to  be  attached  to  them,  and 
giving  the  order  and  forms  of  worship  to  be  employed.  Some 
persons  imagine  that  all  these  things  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  They  think  that  in  the  Saviour's  teachings  or  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  must  be  found  somewhere  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  of  Church  organization.  And  they  discover  references 
and  statements  from  which  they  build  up  what  they  regard  as 
the  Scriptural  pattern  for  the  form  of  the  Church.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  denominations  that  pursue  this  course  almost  in¬ 
variably  adopt  one  or  more  local  and  temporary  forms  as  essen¬ 
tial  features  in  their  organization  and  as  a  consequence  become 
very  one-sided  and  imperfect  in  their  organized  form.  They 
seek  in  vain  who  search  the  Scriptures  for  a  complete  form  of 
Church  organization.  The  thought  is  based  on  a  misconception 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  true  nature  of  our 
Holy  Christianity.  The  New  Testament  is  not  a  book  of  forms 
and  rubrics,  does  not  contain  a  system  of  laws  and  directions  for 
the  government  of  the  Church.  And  Christianity  is  in  its  out- 
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ward  form  not  like  a  statue,  worked  out  full  and  complete  in  the 
beginning,  that  can  now  be  carried  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  in  an  everlasting 
outward  sameness.  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  outward  form 
and  organization,  but  in  spirit  and  life.  Spirit  and  life  must 
necessarily  take  upon  themselves  forms,  but  these  are  modified 
and  changed  according  to  circumstances  and  conditions.  The 
life  and  spirit  remain  the  same,  but  their  modes  of  operation  and 
forms  of  manifestation  are  not  always  the  same.  Hence,  instead 
of  searching  the  Scriptures  for  modes  and  manners,  orders  and 
forms,  we  ought  to  seek  for  principles,  truth  and  life.  The  lat¬ 
ter  we  can  find  and  apply ;  the  search  of  the  former  leads  into 
interminable  confusion.  Life  is  not  dependent  upon  form,  but 
form  is  dependent  on  the  life  which  it  manifests. 

The  Gospel  Ministry. 

The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not  constitute  the  Church. 
According  to  the  views  of  some,  the  life  and  power  of  the  Church 
are  lodged  with  the  Gospel  ministry.  They  as  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Church  dispense  her  life  and  grace.  The  essence  of  the 
Church  is  in  and  with  them ;  they  are  the  Church.  Pursuing 
this  course  of  reasoning,  when  a  graded  order  of  ministry  pre¬ 
vails,  the  bishops  as  the  highest  order  of  officers,  exercising  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  functions,  become  the  Church.  And  should 
one  be  chosen  as  the  bishop  of  bishops,  as  the  head  of  the  whole 
Church,  who  is  the  fontal  source  of  all  the  rights,  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Church,  then  he  becomes  the  Church.  The 
Pope  then  is  the  Church,  as  the  King  of  France  claimed  to  be  the 
State  ;  44 1  am  the  State,”  he  said.  By  that  he  meant  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  were  lodged  in  him  as  King.  He  could  con¬ 
sequently  be  subject  to  no  power  outside  himself.  So  the  Pope, 
on  this  theory,  could  claim  to  be  the  Church.  And  it  is  a  nice 
theory.  The  system  of  the  Gospel  ministry  built  up  on  these 
conceptions  and  the  right  and  prerogatives  ascribed  to  them  are 
very  fascinating  to  minds  that  can  accept  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  as  true.  But,  however  essential  the  ministers  are  in  the 
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organization  of  the  Church,  they  do  not  sustain  such  a  relation  to 
the  whole  body  and  the  life  of  the  body  as  this  position  repre¬ 
sents.  The  Gospels  make  no  such  representations.  The  facts 
presented  all  point  in  a  different  direction. 

It  is  true  that  Christ  chose  twelve  of  His  disciples  to  be  His 
immediate  attendants ;  that  these  were  in  more  constant  and  inti¬ 
mate  intercourse  with  Him  than  any  others ;  that  they  received 
more  instruction  and  witnessed  more  of  His  works,  and  that  they 
were  especially  commissioned  to  preach  and  baptize.  And  yet 
they  were  not  called  to  do  any  work  specifically  different  from 
that  done  by  others.  The  seventy  were  sent  out  by  Christ  to 
perform  the  same  kind  of  work  the  twelve  were  commissioned 
to  do.  After  the  Day  of  Pentecost  the  Apostles  preached  and 
baptized,  but  others  did  so  also.  Stephen  preached  and  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood ;  Philip  preached  and  made  disciples 
and  under  special  direction  of  the  Spirit  taught  and  baptized  the 
eunuch ;  a  certain  disciple  of  Damascus  baptized  St.  Paul ;  the 
disciples  in  the  dispersion  exercised  their  gifts,  preaching,  teach¬ 
ing  and  making  believers  as  they  went ;  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  not  one  of  the  twelve,  was  the  leader  of  the  Church  in 
J erusalem,  and  gave  the  decision  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  matter  that  had  been  discussed  pro  and  con  before 
them  ;  St.  Peter  himself  was  challenged  by  the  disciples  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  give  an  account  of  his  doings  at  Joppa  and  Caesarea, 
and  in  making  his  explanation  he  laid  no  claim  to  special  rights 
and  prerogatives  in  virtue  of  his  apostleship ;  any  number  of 
disciples  met  together  would  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper.  All 
these  things  stand  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  the  rights  and 
powers  and  life  of  the  Church  had  been  specifically  and  exclu¬ 
sively  deposited  with  the  twelve  Apostles  to  be  dispensed  by  them. 
The  life  and  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelt  in  the  whole  Church,  consti¬ 
tuted  of  all  believers,  and  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Church  there 
arose  men  and  women  endowed  with  certain  spiritual  gifts,  which 
it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  exercise,  too,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  The  individual’s  gift  may  have  been  that  of  teaching, 
preaching,  prophesying,  miracle-working,  or  some  other  of  the 
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numerous  special  gifts  tliat  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  early  Church,  but,  whatever  the  gift  was,  it  was  the  per¬ 
son’s  privilege  as  well  as  duty  to  exercise  it  for  the  common  good. 
And  the  only  right  the  Apostles  and  other  acknowledged  leaders 
in  the  Church  possessed  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  that  of  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  genuineness  of  the  gift.  If  the  person  was  a  true  be¬ 
liever  and  manifestly  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  was 
allowed  to  proceed  and  commended  in  his  work.  St.  Paul  was 
not  chosen  and  commissioned  by  the  twelve,  but  his  faith  and  tes¬ 
timony  and  works  were  acknowledged  by  them  as  genuine  and 
he  was  received  as  an  Apostle.  The  Apostles  had  a  gen¬ 
eral  work  assigned  them.  They  were  to  begin  at  Jerusalem  and 
thence  proceed  to  all  nations  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  making 
disciples.  They  were  traveling  missionaries.  Others  after  them 
doing  a  similar  work  were  also  called  Apostles.  (I.  Cor.  4  :  9  ;  I. 
Thess.  2:6.)  Beside  the  Apostles  there  were  many  other  offices 
in  the  early  Church,  some  of  a  local,  others  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter.  But  these  offices  were  not  created  according  to  some  previ¬ 
ously  adopted  code,  nor  did  they  grow  immediatly  out  of  the 
Apostolate,  but  they  arose  out  of  the  life  of  the  Church  as  this 
was  developed  from  year  to  year.  As  necessity  required  it  dea¬ 
cons,  elders,  pastors,  evangelists  and  other  officers  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  Organization  and  officers  with  their  respective  func¬ 
tions  are  the  product  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  not  vice  versa. 

The  Sackaments. 

Do  the  sacramental  ordinances  constitute  the  Church  ?  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  life  and  grace  of  the  Lord  have  been  de¬ 
posited  in  the  sacraments ;  that  these  are  the  fountains  through 
which  the  “  riches  and  gifts  ”  of  divine  grace  flow  unto  believers 
from  Christ  Jesus,  the  inexhaustible  reservoir.  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  sacraments  and  sacramental  ordinances  become  essen¬ 
tially  the  Church.  Believers  are  then  as  much  dependent  upon 
these  as  the  first  disciples  were  upon  Christ.  Church  and  sac¬ 
raments  then  become  interchangeable  terms,  the  one  comprehend¬ 
ing  as  much  as  the  other.  This  may  do  very  well  as  a  theory? 
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but  we  do  not  find  it  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  As  already  said,  we  find  the  Church  to  be  constituted  of 
the  whole  body  of  believers,  with  the  life  of  Christ  dwelling  by 
the  spirit  therein,  and  the  sacraments  to  be  organs  of  the  Church. 
The  human  body  is  more  than  the  eye  or  the  ear  or  any  other 
organ,  no  matter  how  valuable  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
body  either  or  all  of  these  organs  may  be.  So  the  Church  is 
broader  and  deeper  than  all  the  ordinances,  no  matter  how  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  these  may  be  to  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  the  Church.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Church  exists  or  could  exist  without  offices  and  ordinances. 
Just  as  little  as  we  can  conceive  of  a  human  body  without  mem¬ 
bers  and  organs,  so  little  can  we  conceive  of  the  Church  as  a  liv¬ 
ing  constitution  without  sacraments  and  ministers.  The  question 
pertains  as  to  the  mutual  relation  which  they  sustain  to  each 
other.  And  our  contention  is  that  the  sacraments  grow  out  of 
the  Church  rather  than  the  Church  out  of  the  sacraments. 

Ceremonies  and  sacraments  belonged  to  the  Church  from  her 
very  first  beginnings.  But  just  as  little  as  the  Saviour  said  spe¬ 
cifically  about  the  Church,  so  little  also  did  He  speak  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
come  from  Him.  And  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  little  He  empha¬ 
sized  these  as  essential  ordinances  of  the  Church.  In  John  3  :  5 
He  teaches  Nieodemus  the  necessity  of  a  birth  of  water  and  the 
spirit.  We  believe  that  constructively  and  theologically  these 
words  refer  to  Baptism.  But  many  good  Christians  and  men 
learned  in  the  Scriptures  can  find  in  them  no  reference  to  Bap¬ 
tism  at  all  other  than  what  is  called  a  spiritual  Baptism.  This 
is  an  evidence  that  if  the  Saviour  had  Baptism  in  mind  at  the 
time  He  spoke  of  it  so  indefinitely  that  His  meaning  is  discerned 
with  great  difficulty.  The  only  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  in 
which  He  is  reported  to  have  referred  to  Baptism  is  that  giving 
the  Apostolic  commission  in  which  occurs  the  phrase  “  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  Accepting  these  words  as  genuine,  they  seem  to  assume 
that  the  practice  of  Baptism  existed  already.  They  do  not  have 
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the  form  of  a  direct  command  instituting  something  de  novo . 
But  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  Jesus  expressed  these  words 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  given.  The  fact  that  not  a  single 
instance  is  recorded  in  which  any  Apostle  or  Evangelist  or  other 
person  made  use  of  this  formula  in  baptizing  argues  very  strongly 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  words.  We  do  not  mean  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact  of  the  institution  of  Baptism  or  the  adoption  of  it 
by  the  Saviour  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  for  the  Church.  We 
heartily  adopt  the  words  of  Professor  Beyschlag  wTith  reference 
to  the  matter  when  he  says :  “  However,  apart  from  this  subsid¬ 
iary  point,  no  real  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  institution  of  Bap¬ 
tism  by  Jesus  for  those  who  find  in  the  intercourse  of  the  Bisen 
One  with  His  disciples  something  more  than  self-deception.  The 
practice  of  Baptism  as  a  rite  of  reception,  a  practice,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  Church  quite  a  matter 
of  course — just  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  Paul  as  to  the 
earlier  Apostles — cannot  well  be  explained  without  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jesus  underlying  it.”*  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  Christ  in  His  day  through  His  disciples  practiced  Bap¬ 
tism  too  (see  John  8  :  22  and  4:1,  2),  and  that  many  were  bap¬ 
tized  under  His  ministration  (John  8:26  and  4:1).  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Apostles  were  baptized,  though  such  may  have 
been  the  case,  but  from  the  above  statements  it  is  evident  that 
many,  if  not  indeed  all,  of  the  converts  made  by  Christ  and  His 
disciples  under  Him  were  admitted  to  the  company  of  believers 
by  Baptism.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  ci¬ 
tations  the  Scriptures  are  silent  with  regard  to  the  matter.  But 
as  the  Jews  had  various  washings  as  signs  of  purification,  as 
John  baptized  unto  repentance,  and  as  Jesus  by  the  hands  of  His 
disciples  baptized  too  during  His  ministry,  it  is  altogether  natural 
that  He  should  directly  or  indirectly  command  His  disciples  to 
use  Baptism  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  which  they  were  to  do  after  their  endowment  with  power 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  teaching  of  Christ  with  regard  to 

*New  Testament  Theology,  by  Dr.  Willibald  Beyschlag,  Vol.  1,  p.  178. 
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the  Lord’s  Supper  we  find  again  that  He  said  very  little  with 
reference  to  it.  The  dissertation  given  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  John  has  been  associated  with  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Con¬ 
structively,  theologically  and  liturgically  the  words  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  may  be  properly  thus  applied.  But  that  the  Saviour  meant 
at  the  time  to  teach  His  disciples  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  as  an  ordinance  in  the  Church  is  more  than 
doubtful.  The  only  other  reference  to  it  is  its  institution  on 
the  night  of  His  betrayal.  In  connection  with  the  last  passover 
supper  Christ  ate  with  His  disciples,  He  took  the  bread  and 
when  He  had  given  thanks  He  broke  and  gave  it  to  them  ;  and 
in  like  manner  He  also  took  the  cup  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  He 
referred  the  whole  transaction  to  His  approaching  death  by  call¬ 
ing  the  bread  His  body  broken  and  the  cup  His  blood  shed  for 
them,  and  according  to  St.  Luke  22:19  He  gave  them  a  com¬ 
mand  to  observe  this  ceremony,  saying,  “  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.”  Many  Biblical  scholars,  however,  regard  this  last  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  later  addition.  Matthew  and  Mark  (Matt.  26  :  26-30  ; 
Mark  14  :  22—26)  describe  the  last  supper  in  almost  the  exact 
words  of  each  other,  but  neither  of  them  refer  to  any  words  the 
Saviour  uttered  indicating  the  great  importance  of  observing  it 
in  the  Church  of  the  future.  St.  John,  in  like  manner,  is  silent 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  But  the  Apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
11  :  23-29  gives  a  clear  and  full  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  as  he  had  received  it  from  the  Lord.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  the  Lord  as  a  perpetual  ordi¬ 
nance  in  His  Church  and  the  spiritual  importance  and  necessity 
of  it  are  not  questioned  at  all,  but  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  according  to  the  Gospel  records  Jesus  did  not  lay  such 
special  stress  on  the  observance  of  this  and  other  ordinances  as 
we  would  expect  Him  to  have  done  in  case  His  purpose  had  been 
to  give  His  disciples  a  precise  form  of  the  outward  organization 
of  the  Church.  He  laid  His  hands  on  the  little  children  when 
He  blessed  them  (Matt.  19  :  15),  and  on  sick  persons  when 
He  healed  them  (Mark  8  :  23),  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  He 
meant  thereby  to  institute  a  ceremony  to  be  observed.  The 
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Apostles  and  others  after  Him  used  this  rite  in  setting  persons 
apart  to  some  special  office  (Acts  6:6),  and  in  communicating 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  believers  (Acts  8:18  and  9  : 16).  But  the 
thought  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  very  little  to  the  disciples  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  and  importance  of  ordinances  and  rites.  According  to 
St.  Mark  He  did,  indeed,  say,  “  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap¬ 
tized  shall  he  saved."*  But  in  the  second  member  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  the  condemnation  is  made  to  turn  on  the  absence  of  faith. 
And  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching 
from  beginning  to  end.  That  which  He  emphasized  and  on  all 
occasions  pressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  His  disciples  was 
the  necessity  of  faith,  righteousness,  love,  goodness,  mercy,  ser¬ 
vice  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father  in  Heaven. 

The  Development  of  the  Chukch. 

The  Church  being  a  living  constitution  necessarily  is  character¬ 
ized  by  growth  and  development.  She  grew  in  the  beginning 
and  she  growTs  now.  The  growdh  wre  refer  to  does  not  pertain  to 
her  increase  in  membership,  but  to  the  form  of  organization  she 
assumed  from  time  to  time.  Let  us  take  in  the  first  place  the 
matter  of  officers.  The  official  representation  of  the  Church  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  beginning  of  eleven  Apostles.  The  place  of  Judas 
was  filled  by  the  selection  of  Matthias,  which  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  again  to  twelve.  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  Church  furnished 
an  occasion  for  calling  and  appointing  seven  deacons.  The  duties 
to  be  performed  by  these  officers  were  determined  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  times.  Later  St.  Paul  was  called  to  the  Apostle- 
ship,  as  he  said,  by  the  Lord  Himself.  Afterwards  others  la¬ 
bored  in  the  Church  and  wyere  called  Apostles.  (2  Cor.  8 :  28  ; 
Phil.  2 :  25.)  In  Acts  11 :  80  we  read  of  elders  and  afterwards 
quite  frequently  of  the  Apostles  and  elders.  No  account  of  the 
establishment  of  this  office  is  given  us.  It  seems  to  have  grown 
into  existence  out  of  the  life  and  necessities  of  the  Church.  The 
appointment  and  ordination  of  elders  are  referred  to  in  Acts  14  : 
28  and  in  Titus  1 :  5.  But  as  nothing  is  said  of  the  institution 
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of  this  office  we  conclude  that  it  arose  out  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Church  and  was  suggested  by  the  order  existing  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  synagogue.  In  Cor.  12  :  28  and  Eph.  4  :  11  St.  Paul,  in 
enumerating  officers,  mentions  apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  pas¬ 
tors,  workers  of  miracles,  healers,  helpers,  counsellors,  speakers  in 
tongues  and  interpreters  of  tongues.  The  same  person  may,  of 
course,  have  possessed  a  number  of  these  gifts  and  performed  sev¬ 
eral  functions.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  these  various  offices 
and  functions  grew  out  of  the  Church  as  her  life  was  developed 
from  year  to  year  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  not  only  were  officers  created  as  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  required  them,  but  they  also  again  disappeared  when  no 
longer  needed.  Having  subserved  their  purpose  they  passed 
away.  An  organ  no  longer  required  and  used  becomes  atro¬ 
phied.  Quite  a  number  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  ceased  to  exist  in  the  following  centuries.  The  number 
and  character  of  the  officers  were  gradually  changed.  Each  age, 
by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  seems  to 
call  into  existence  and  exercise  new  organs  and  functions  in  the 
ecclesiastical  bodv.  Sundav-school  teachers  and  leaders  of  Young 
Peoples’  Societies  of  the  present  day  are  examples  of  the  fact 
that  the  Church  from  her  inner  life  produces  offices  as  occasions 
demand.  Consequently  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  Church, 
or  any  branch  of  it,  has  in  the  present  day  the  same  officers  per¬ 
forming  the  same  functions  that  existed  in  Apostolic  times.* 

In  like  manner  progress  and  growth  can  be  discerned  in  the 
practice  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  The  Jews  made  use 
of  various  kinds  of  washings  as  signs  of  purification  ;  John  bap¬ 
tized  unto  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  Christ  also  bap¬ 
tized  by  the  hands  of  His  disciples,  and  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
the  Apostles  and  disciples  began  baptizing  and  continued  it  ever 

*  “  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Apostolic  age  contains  fruitful 
germs  for  various  ecclesiastical  organizations  subsequently  developed,  but  none 
of  them  can  claim  divine  authority  except  for  the  Gospel  ministry  which  is 
common  to  all.  Dean  Stanley  asserts  that  no  existing  Church  can  find  any  pat¬ 
tern  or  platform  of  its  government  in  the  first  century.” — History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  by  Philip  SchaS,  Yol.  1,  p.  487. 
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afterwards.  Thus  Christian  baptism  came  up  out  of  Jewish 
practices,  and  the  significance  of  the  ordinance  increased  step  by 
step  until  its  full  meaning  was  reached  in  the  Christian  Church. 
In  the  first  place  adults  only  were  baptized ;  afterwards  the  rite 
was  administered  to  the  children  of  believing  parents.  What 
forms  and  modes  were  originally  employed  cannot  be  definitely 
determined;  but  in  subsequent  ages,  and  at  present,  various 
modes  and  manners  were  and  are  called  into  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  a  similar  progress  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  The  disciples  in  a  simple  manner  observed  it  at  first  in 
connection  with  their  ordinary  meals  in  their  houses.  Later  it 
was  associated  with  the  a  social  feast,  and  finally  this  or¬ 

dinance  became  the  central  part  of  congregational  worship.  The 
observance  of  this  Christian  feast  has  a  history.  So  far  as  its  use 
and  outward  form  of  observance  are  concerned,  they  were  devel¬ 
oped  from  stage  to  stage  according  to  circumstances  until  they 
reached  the  practices  of  subsequent  ages.  The  Lord’s  Supper 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Church  was  not  instituted  with  a  com¬ 
pleted  and  fixed  outward  form.  This  grew  as  the  external  form 
by  which  any  kind  of  life  manifests  itself  grows. 

Other  rites  and  forms  were  also  from  time  to  time  practiced  by 
the  Apostolic  Church  as  conditions  and  occasions  seemed  to  re¬ 
quire.  Some  of  these  again  passed  away ;  others  were  modified 
and  changed  to  suit  the  changed  manifestations  of  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  Church.  The  essence  of  the  Church  is  always  deeper 
and  broader  than  officers  and  ordinances  ;  consequently  these  are 
dependent  upon  the  Church.  They  give  expression  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements  of  the  Church.  The  Church  represents 
the  life,  light  and  power  which  were  brought  into  the  world  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  as  these  unfold  themselves  in  their  operations 
among  the  children  of  men,  the  Church,  which  is  the  form  by 
which  they  manifest  themselves,  must  assume  a  corresponding  or¬ 
ganization  and  perform  such  functions  as  are  demanded.  Hence 
we  say  the  Church  has  grown  and  grows,  very  much  like  any 
other  kind  of  life  grows  in  the  world. 
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The  Church  Divine. 

But  if  the  foregoing  positions  be  correct,  is  the  Church  not 
simply  a  natural  and  human  institution  ?  We  think  not.  We 
hold  the  Church  to  be  a  divine  organism ;  not,  however,  because  the 
members  and  body  of  this  organism  were  created  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  Lord  in  the  beginning.  For  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  members  of  the  oak  exist  only  in  possibility  in  the  acorn. 
The  organs  of  the  human  being  are  undeveloped  in  the  newborn 
babe.  The  Church  did  not  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  fully 
developed  and  finished,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
There  is  no  “  thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  for  everything  the  Church 
possesses  and  does,  and  no  example  in  word  or  deed  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  for  every  office  in  the  Church,  with  its  peculiar  function,  and 
for  every  mode  and  manner  of  its  operation.  The  Lord  could 
not  have  given  commandments  and  directions  for  everything  the 
Church  was  to  be  and  do  in  all  subsequent  ages,  and  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  every  particular  of  her  work  was  to  be  accomplished. 
No  disciple,  however  strong  of  mind  and  highly  illumined  by  the 
spirit,  could  have  apprehended  and  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
such  elaborate  directions.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  many 
things  had  necessarily  to  grow  out  of  the  life  of  the  Church  as 
she  was  developed  in  the  world  from  generation  to  generation. 

But  we  claim  the  Church  to  be  a  divine  organism  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : 

1.  Because  she  was  founded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God. 

2.  Because  she  is  partaker  of  His  spirit,  life  and  power — of 
the  7i)jjpcopa  XpcGzorj.  During  His  ministry  in  the  flesh  His  dis¬ 
ciples  received  of  His  spirit  and  life  ;  after  His  Resurrection  He 
breathed  on  them  and  said,  “  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost and  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  they  received  a  full  influx  of  divine  life 
and  power  through  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  indwelling 
spirit  and  life  .of  the  Church  by  which  there  was  inspired  in  the 
souls  of  believers  faith,  hope  and  love,  manifested  in  godly  living, 
came  from  above,  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  through  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
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Church,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  the  body  of  Christ.  The  soul  of  the 

*/  *  */ 

Church  is  the  life  of  Christ.  Hence  she  is  a  diyine  organism. 

3.  The  Church  is  diyine  because  Christ  is  her  eyer-liying  Head. 
He  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  which  is  His  body,  not  simply 
because  she  originated  with  Him — because  He  is  the  Founder, 
the  Fountain  and  Source  whence  she  has  taken  her  rise  ;  but  more 
particularly  because  the  Lord  glorified  in  heaven  continues  to  be 
and  will  forever  remain  the  Head  of  His  body  in  the  world.  He 
is  livinglv  connected  with  the  Church  and  nourishes  and  sustains 
her  life.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  His  promises,  “  Lo  I  am 
with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  and  “  I  will 
send  you  another  Comforter  that  He  may  abide  with  you  forever,” 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Church  has  not  a  dead  Head,  nor 
an  absent  one  ;  but  one  that  is  ever  living  and  ever  present.  And 
that  Head  is  divine.  From  Him  proceed  continually  life,  light, 
inspiration  and  power  for  the  officers,  ordinances  and  members  of 
the  Church.  He  moves  upon  the  minds,  hearts  and  will  of  His 
people,  or  will  if  they  suffer  Him  to  do  so  by  humbly  seeking  His 
blessing  and  grace.  But  to  find  Him  and  to  hear  His  voice  the 
Church  must  not  go  back  eighteen  hundred  years  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  but  look  to  the  Lord  of  Glory  whose  throne  is  in  the 
Heavens,  who.  nevertheless,  rules  and  works  in  His  Kingdom  on 
earth.  The  Lord  is  in  the  Church  and  accomplishes  His  purposes 
by  the  Church,  not  arbitrarily  or  by  simple  might,  but  by  teaching 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  believers  by  His  spirit  through  their  ex¬ 
perience,  good  and  bad.  In  this  way  the  Lord  is  in  the  Church 
now  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  enlightening,  guiding,  inspiring, 
strengthening  and  comforting  His  people.  And  blessed  are  they 
that  have  ears  to  hear.  Through  the  events  of  the  past  year  the 
Lord  is  undoubtedly  speaking  to  the  Spanish  Church  and  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome  and  to  the  whole  Church. 

The  Church  is  a  divine  constitution  because  she  is  the  form 
bv  w'hich  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  comes  to  an  outward  ex- 
pression.  Through  the  Church  the  power  of  the  Lord  reaches 
men.  lays  hold  of  them,  elevates  and  purifies  them  and  enables 
them  to  accomplish  the  mission  and  reach  the  goal  of  their  ex¬ 
istence. 


II. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH. 

BY  BEY.  3.  E.  BEEDENTJAUGH.  D.D. 

Organization  has  been  pronounced  the  secret  of  our  age.  It 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  to-dav.  TLe  idea 

m 

of  organization  is  not  new.  In  was  in  the  Church  from  the 
beginning.  Where  two  or  three  believers  are  gathered  together 
there  is  a  call  for  fellowship,  for  association  and  for  cooperation. 

In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  for  which 
it  has  come  into  existence,  organization  within  the  Church  is  a 
necessity.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Christ  formed  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  that  He  gave  no  rules  for  the  construction  of  one. 
That  is  true.  After  the  resurrection  He  met  the  Apostles,  whom 
He  had  selected  from  His  followers  earlv  in  His  ministrv.  and 
who  had  remained  loval  to  Him.  and  He  directed  them  to  con- 
tinue  their  ministrv.  Thev  were  to  teach  and  make  disciples. 
What  thev  had  received  from  Him  thev  were  to  communicate  to 

«/  w 

others.  But  during  the  davs  of  His  earthlv  ministrv  He  organ- 
ized  no  society,  formulated  no  constitution,  prescribed  no  rules. 
Christ  did  not  establish  a  Church  all  officered  and  marshalled. 
What  did  He?  He  gave  life.  -  I  have  come.”  said  He.  -  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  thev  might  have  it  more  aoun- 
dantly.”  “I  give  unto  them  eternal  life.”  -Father,  thou  hast 
given  thy  Son  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  giyen  Him.”  He  gave  life,  and  the 
very  nature  of  this  life  is  to  express  itself  in  form.  This  life 
had  power  to  create  its  own  organization,  and  it  has  done  so. 

St.  Paul  has  defined  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  designation  occurs  frequently  in  his  epistles.  See  Eph. 
1  :  23,  4:12;  Rom.  12:5;  1  C’or.  12:12;  Col.  1  :  18.  By 
this  figurative  language  we  are  to  understand  the  Apostle  as 
2  17 
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teaching  that  the  Church  is  an  organism — composed  of  living 
members,  powers  and  functions.  Christ  is  not  only  the  ruling 
Head  of  the  Church  ;  He  is  also  its  invisible,  all-pervading  soul. 
The  Church  lives  as  Christ  lives  and  works  in  her.  She  is  ever 
dependent  on  Him  for  her  continued  existence  as  really  as  the 
body  is  dependent  on  the  soul,  or  the  branches  on  the  vine. 

Development  and  expansion  are  included  in  the  very  idea  of 
organic  life.  And  hence  the  Apostle,  who  calls  the  Church 
the  body  of  Christ,  speaks  of  the  growth  and  edification  of  that 
body. 

It  is  possible  to  have  organization  without  life,  but  life  cannot 
continue  long  without  organization.  In  nature  we  know  of  life 
only  as  it  manifests  itself  under  organized  forms.  And  as  life 
in  an  individual — physical,  muscular,  nervous,  sentient — must  be 
organized,  even  thus,  according  to  the  Apostle,  must  the  life  of 
divine  truth  in  the  world  be  an  organized  life,  with  head  and 
hands  and  feet. 

Though  Christ  set  up  no  ecclesiastical  organization,  He  did 
unfold  the  principles  of  a  kingdom  which  He  came  to  establish. 
These  are  illustrated  in  His  own  wonderful  life,  and  unfolded  in 
the  parables  He  uttered.  His  “  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,’’ 
yet  it  is  in  the  world  and  works  upon  the  world.  It  assumes  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  an  outward  form.  This  appears  in  the 
visible  local  organizations,  which  in  the  New  Testament  are 
designated  by  the  word  “  ekklesia,”  and  fittingly  translated 
Church. 

The  Church  has  been  defined  as  the  “  visible  earthly  form  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.”  It  is  the  divine  organization  intended 
for  its  advancement  and  triumph.  Organized  and  governed  by 
the  principles  exhibited  in  the  life  of  the  now  invisible  King  and 
since  revealed  to  His  faithful  followers  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Church  represents  that  Kingdom.  Thus  divinely  constituted  and 
inspired  “  the  Church  is  God’s  organization,  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells,  and  from  which  divine  spiritual  forces  go  forth  to 
transform  the  world  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  subject  it  to  the 
sway  of  Christ.” 
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The  Church  and  the  Kingdom,  it  is  true,  are  not  identical. 
Neither  are  they  coextensive.  The  Kingdom  is  as  much  grander 
than  the  Church  as  an  ideal  is  grander  than  the  actual.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  these  two — 
the  Church  and  the  Kingdom.  We  pray :  “Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  With  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  we  believe  that  the  last  clause  interprets  the  first ;  the 
Kingdom  will  be  fully  come  when  God’s  will  is  perfectly  done  in 
earth  ;  that  is  when  all  of  His  laws  are  perfectly  obeyed.  That 
means  heaven  on  earth,  the  consummation  of  the 

“  *  *  *  *  One  far-off,  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

To  aim  at  the  realization  of  the  lofty  ideal  of  her  Lord  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is 
His  body,  and  “  for  what  does  the  body  exist  except  to  do  the  will 
of  the  Head?”  Wfe  are  not  to  think  of  the  Church  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  a  means  to  the  Kingdom  as  an  end. 

In  character  the  Kingdom  is  both  subjective  and  objective.  It 
is  an  organic  Spiritual  Society.  Its  members  are  one  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Kingdom,  and  are  united  to  one  another 
in  virtue  to  their  loyalty  to  Christ  and  their  union  with  Him. 
But  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  there  is  another  important  aspect 
concerning  the  Kingdom.  It  conforms  to  the  law  of  growth. 
This  idea  is  prominent  in  many  of  the  parables.  The  Kingdom 
is  like  leaven,  like  a  mustard  seed  which  becomes  a  great  plant, 
like  a  seed  sown  in  the  ground.  “  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  Whether  these  parables  be 
viewed  as  representing  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
individual  soul  or  its  expansion  in  human  society,  they  picture  the 
progress  of  the  Kingdom  as  an  organic  process,  ever  enlarging, 
and,  by  the  “  operation  of  divine  forces,  moving  toward  the  ap¬ 
pointed  goal.” 

To  hasten  the  coming  of  this  Kingdom  is  the  mission  of  the 
Church.  For  the  attainment  of  this  end  organizations  within 
the  Church  are  most  helpful — yea,  are  an  actual  necessity.  To 
this  position  objections  are  sometimes  heard  from  faithful,  able 
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men,  who  assert  that  the  Church  itself,  being  a  divinely  author¬ 
ized  society,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  prosecution  of  every  de¬ 
partment  of  Christian  enterprise,  and  that,  therefore,  no  other 
societies  are  needed.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  organizing  of 
Societies  to  do  the  Church’s  work  is  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church’s  Lord ;  that  He  has  made  no  provision  for  such  or¬ 
ganizations  ;  that  the  Church  as  divinely  constituted  is  adapted  to 
all  times  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  which  its  Head 
and  Founder  had  in  view ;  that  no  changed  conditions  of  human 
society  render  necessary  any  other  agencies  and  organizations. 

But  these  objections  we  believe  to  be  based  on  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  Church,  a  view  of  the  Church  as  a  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  or  an  institution  in  which  all  offices  and  functions  are 
clearly  defined  and  fixed,  so  that,  however  much  it  may  increase 
in  size,  it  can  never  change  its  form.  The  Church,  however,  is 
not  a  dead  crystal,  not  a  divine  institution,  complete  from  the 
beginning  and  forever  incapable  of  change  in  outward  organiza¬ 
tion.  Bather,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Church  a  living  organism, 
so  that,  though  it  can  never  change  in  its  essential  nature,  it 
may  expand  and  take  on  new  growths  in  harmony  with  its  own 
nature  and  purposes.  As  a  self-evolving  organism  the  Church 
must  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  change  and  adaptation  to 
the  ever-varying  conditions  of  its  environment,  and  of  giving 
birth  to  new  societies  as  they  may  become  necessary  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  its  work  in  different  periods  of  history.  In  all 
its  parts  the  Church  is  subject  to  the  law  of  growth  and  progress. 
The  universal  law  of  historical  development  is  here  most  clearly 
manifest. 

We  fail  to  find  in  the  New  Testament  any  such  ironclad  no¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  as  will  exclude  the  organization  of  societies 
within  local  congregations. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  Ephesians,  as  well  as  in  the  12th  of  first 
Corinthians,  St.  Paul  certainly  makes  ample  provision  for  a  di¬ 
vision  of  labor,  showing  how  God  gives  diversities  of  gifts  unto 
men,  suited  for  various  offices,  not  only  apostles,  prophets  and 
miracle-workers,  but  also  evangelists,  teachers,  helps,  govern- 
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ments,  etc.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  define  exactly  what  those 
helps  were  in  Apostolic  times,  but,  if  a  Sunday-school,  a  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society,  a  Mission  Band,  a  Missionary  Society,  a  Young 
Men’s  Brotherhood  or  an  Endeavor  Society  can  help  the  pastor 
advance  the  Lord’s  work  we  assuredly  believe  it  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  Xew  Testament  teaching  to  have  such  society 
established.  St.  Paul,  wdien  feeling  the  need  of  additional  help¬ 
ers,  hesitated  not  to  establish  a  newT  office,  appointing  deacons  to 
*  look  after  the  interests  of  the  poor  in  early  Christian  congrega¬ 
tions.  And  he,  as  well  as  other  Apostles,  employed  the  aid  of 
women  in  planting  and  fostering  the  societies  that  w*ere  to  bear 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  propagate  His  principles.  He  writes  of 
“those  women  who  labored  with  me  in  the  gospel,' ’  commends 
Phoebe,  a  deaconess,  and  in  one  letter  mentions  at  least  ten  dis¬ 
tinguished  women,  whom  he  specially  valued,  because  they  helped 
him  in  his  great  work.  There  is  certainly  sufficient  Apostolic 
warrant  for  such  organizations  within  the  Church  as  Women’s 
Aid  Societies,  Guilds  and  Missionary  Societies. 

For  the  general  work  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  founding  and 
managing  of  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  orphan  homes  and 
missions  in  the  home  and  foreign  field,  it  is  recognized  the  Church 
must  organize  boards  and  societies.  They  are  parts  of  the  Church, 
growing  out  of  her  very  life  and  spirit.  To  organize  the  forces 
of  a  local  congregation  involves  the  same  principle.  And  it  is 
the  glory  of  the  Church  that  it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  effect 
such  organizations  without  in  any  sense  marring  its  real  unity  or 
losing  its  divinely  constituted  form. 

It  is  by  means  of  organization  that  the  different  elements  and 
workers  of  the  Church  can  be  brought  into  systematic  order,  and 
be  prepared  for  harmonious  operation  and  cooperation.  Without 
proper  organization  there  will  be  in  any  congregation  a  certain 
amount  of  unused  material.  In  an  assembly  of  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and  hence  there  ought  to  be  a 
diversity  of  wTork  and  sphere.  In  nature  there  is  a  faithfully 
kept  law  of  correspondence  and  correlation.  The  fin  of  the  fish 
suggests  the  water  ;  the  ear  tells  of  sound,  and  the  eye  of  light. 
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So  every  variety  of  gift  and  adaptation  among  the  members  of  a 
congregation  argues  a  corresponding  fitness  of  employment. 

The  work  of  the  Church  is  varied — evangelistic,  educational, 
sociological.  Souls  are  to  be  won,  and  then  educated  and  trained 
to  save  others.  In  the  Lord’s  vineyard  there  should  be  no  idle 
souls.  The  great  matter  is  to  reduce  work  for  Christ  to  such  a 
system  as  that  for  all  and  each  there  is  a  place,  or,  as  some  one 
has  said,  a  hole  fitted  for  every  peg,  whatever  its  size  and  shape. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  comparatively  few  working  Churches, 
and  the  small  number  of  active  members  in  the  average  local 
congregation,  is  the  failure  properly  to  organize  its  membership 
and  give  each  a  work  to  do.  Few  Christians  will  set  themselves 
to  work.  They  may  desire  to  be  useful,  and  may  have  peculiar 
adaptations  for  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  they  know  not 
how  to  begin  or  to  proceed.  Work  must  be  assigned  them. 
The  completely  organized  local  Church  with  its  meetings  for 
prayer  and  praise,  its  Sunday-school,  its  Bible  Classes,  its  Guilds, 
Aid  Societies,  Brotherhoods,  Mission  Bands,  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties  and  social  gatherings  of  various  kinds  is  designed  to  afford 
opportunity  to  every  one  who  wishes  both  to  grow  and  to  work. 
Like  Briareus  it  has  a  hundred  hands  and  like  Argus  a  hundred 
eyes.  It  is  not  possible  that  all  engage  directly  in  the  same 
sphere  of  religious  activity,  but  all  can  indirectly  promote  and 
support  the  whole  work. 

Nehemiah  tells  us  that  the  explanation  of  his  success  in  finish¬ 
ing  the  wall  of  J erusalem  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  “  people 
had  a  mind  to  work.”  Having  a  people  with  a  mind  to  work,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  Church  authorities  to  provide  for  them  proper 
methods,  instruments  and  appliances ;  that  is,  associations  ought 
to  be  formed,  each  with  a  definite  aim,  wherein  all  members  may 
employ  their  talents  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

All  such  organizations  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  pastor  and  his  Consistory,  Session  or  Vestry.  No  society 
should  be  permitted  to  work  independent  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
the  governing  body  of  the  congregation.  And,  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  there  should  be  no  jealousy,  but  all  should 
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heartily  cooperate,  so  that  the  work  in  all  departments  shall  tend 
to  one  common  end.  Unless  there  be,  in  addition  to  methods  and 
appliances,  a  thorough  consecration  to  Christ  and  to  His  cause, 
members  will  soon  grow  weary  in  well  doing,  and  the  progress  of 
the  Kingdom  will  be  retarded. 

In  organizing  societies  within  a  congregation  there  should  be 
taken  into  account  the  constituency  and  environment  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  Church.  Not  all  congregations  need  the  same  societies. 
Some  need  more  and  others  a  less  number  of  organizations.  No 
rule  can  be  laid  down  of  universal  appli  cation. 

Certain  elements  there  are  which  nearly  every  congregation  has 
to  deal  with,  in  some  degree,  at  least ;  the  unchurched  ;  neglected 
children  ;  young  people  ;  new  families  moving  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  persons  in  need  of  material  assistance;  those  in  special 
need  of  religious  instruction,  guidance  and  inspiration.  Then, 
too,  every  local  Church  ought  to  sustain  relations  to  the  grand 
missionary  movements  of  the  age.  It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that 
upon  every  Church  are  imposed  certain  conditions  which  can  be 
most  wisely  met  by  a  proper  division  of  labor,  such  as  is  rendered 
possible  by  one  or  more  organizations.  A  few  societies,  properly 
officered  with  thoroughly  consecrated  men  and  women,  will  help 
to  find  the  particular  sphere  of  work  for  which  each  member  is 
adapted. 

We  all  know  of  congregations  that  do  but  little  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  either  in  their  own  locality  or  away  from  home  in  our 
own  or  other  lands.  They  may  have  good  elements,  pious  men  and 
women.  In  such  congregations  would  not  some  enterprising  or¬ 
ganizations  under  the  combined  control  of  the  pastor  and  his  con¬ 
sistory  result  in  great  blessing  to  the  membership  and  in  good  to 
the  Church  at  large  ?  Congregations  in  the  country,  in  villages 
or  small  towns  will  need  but  few  societies.  And  so  with  the 
smaller  congregations  in  cities.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
however,  there  are  congregations  of  greater  numerical  strength 
where  the  demands  are  heavier  and  more  varied.  To  meet  such 
requirements  an  increased  number  of  organizations  may  be 
needed.  The  work  confronting  these  congregations  requires 
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them  to  utilize  in  large  measure  the  latent  energies  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  not  possible  properly  to  shepherd  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  in  town  or  city,  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  membership,  and 
look  after  the  evangelization  of  the  unchurched  masses  except  by 
some  greater,  wider  and  more  complex  system  of  organization 
than  is  usually  prevalent  in  the  small  congregations  of  our  towns 
or  even  in  the  large  parishes  of  rural  districts.  The  number  and 
character  of  the  societies  should  be  measured  by  the  needs  of  the 
time  and  place.  A  vine  has  a  right  to  grow,  and  in  so  doing 
add  new  branches ;  so  has  the  Church  a  right  to  grow,  and  in 
growing  become  more  complex,  carrying  blessings  through  multi¬ 
plied  channels  to  the  human  race.  This  is  true  because  the 
Church  is  not  a  machine  nor  an  institution  with  form  fixed  and 
complete  for  all  time,  but  a  living  organism,  capable  of  adjusting 
itself  to  the  changing  conditions  of  its  environment,  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  such  new  organizations  as  may  be  necessary  to  do  the 
Lord’s  work  in  a  given  locality  and  in  a  particular  period  of 
history. 

An  important  example  of  the  need  and  value  of  organization 
is  given  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Exodus,  which  contains  the 
record  of  Moses  attempting  by  his  own  personal  effort  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  every  claim  brought  before  him.  The.  result  was  that, 
although  the  people  stood  by  Moses  from  the  morning  until  the 
evening,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  all  that  was  required. 
Jethro  gave  to  Moses  wise  counsel.  He  showed  the  inadequacy 
of  his  plan  of  attempting  himself  to  do  the  whole  work,  while 
permitting  the  talent  of  others  to  lie  idle,  saying  to  him,  “  The 
thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good.  Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away, 
etc.,”  and  then  advised  him  to  provide  out  of  all  the  people,  able 
men,  such  as  fear  Grod,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and 
place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  hundreds ,  and  rulers  of 
fifties ,  and  rulers  of  tens ,  and  let  them  judge  the  people,  etc." 
Thus  the  needs  of  the  people  in  that  age  were  met  by  organiza¬ 
tions  whereby  talent  was  evoked  and  developed  to  the  relief  of 
the  overworked  leader  and  to  the  great  good  of  the  people.  It  is 
better  for  a  pastor  to  “  set  ten  men  to  work  than  to  do  ten  men’s 
work.”  The  lay  element  should  be  reached,  moved,  and  induced 
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to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  A  vast  power  is  here  lying 
idle  in  many  congregations  which  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly 
aroused,  consecrated  and  organized.  If  existing  methods  in  any 
Church  fail  to  bring  into  activity  the  forces  at  hand,  why  not 
adopt  such  measures  and  establish  such  societies  as  the  place  and 
time  seem  to  demand  ? 

But  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  organizations 
within  any  Church.  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  present  tendency  of  many  Churches  is  to  over¬ 
organization,  and  to  a  consequent  dissipation  of  spiritual  energies. 
There  are  congregations  in  which  have  come  to  exist  several 
practically  independent  organizations,  working  often  at  cross¬ 
purposes.  Ambitious  persons,  who  are  not  made  officers  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  wish  in  some  existing  society,  have  a  weakness  for 
starting  something  else,  in  which  they  can  personally  figure. 
They  will  have  more  societies,  and  will  strive  by  mechanical 
means  and  novel  methods  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  such  enthusi¬ 
asm,  alas,  as  manifests  itself  too  often  in  an  epidemic  of  conven¬ 
tions  where  the  chief  characteristics  are  the  swinging  of  hats  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs. 

Harmful  results  must  follow  such  divisiveness  in  any  Church. 
From  such  over-organization  disorganization  is  an  inevitable  re¬ 
sult.  Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  united  zeal — 
no  such  thing  possible  as  concentration  of  attention  and  energy 
on  the  great  spiritual  ends  and  enterprises  for  which  the  Church 
exists. 

The  cure  for  such  condition  of  affairs  in  a  congregation  ought 
to  suggest  itself  at  once  upon  the  recognition  of  the  malady. 
When  the  pastor  is  convinced  of  weakness  or  danger  arising  from 
an  undue  multiplicity  of  organizations  he  should  cut  off  those 
which  seem  but  useless  appendages,  or  assimilate  them  with  other 
societies  which  are  striving  to  realize  the  true  end  of  the  Church. 
Many  a  pastor  finds,  perhaps  by  sad  experience,  that  some  organ¬ 
izations  within  his  Church  are  like  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon,  sim¬ 
ply  impedimenta — useless  baggage.  They  are  barnacles  on  the 
ship — hindrances ;  showy  they  may  be,  but  burdensome.  We 
know  of  a  Church  in  which  there  is  a  company  of  the  Boys’ 
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Brigade.  Last  year  it  cost  the  congregation  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.  for  guns,  uniform  and  other  equipment,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  during  that  time  it 
did  not  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  congregation  for  local 
or  beneyolent  purposes  a  tithe  of  the  aboye  amount.  For  the  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  this  very  congregation,  haying  a  flourishing  Boys’ 
Brigade  and  numerous  other  societies,  failed  to  pay  its  classical 
apportionment  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  Such  organ¬ 
izations  within  the  Church  should  cease  to  exist.  A  society  that 
is  a  parasite  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  congregation.  Those 
only  should  be  continued  that  contribute  to  the  real  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  ;  that  secure  as  results  thoroughness, 
harmony,  enthusiasm,  and  greater  efficiency.  To  get  rid  of  others 
will  be  found  a  matter  of  supreme  delicacy,  but  it  must  be  done 
kindly,  yet  firmly.  Persons  who  are  headed  off  from  the  anibi- 
tious  project  of  fastening  upon  a  congregation  some  unnecessary 
organization  are  apt  to  forget  the  coyenant  they  made  with  Christ 
and  the  Church,  and  to  glide  away  into  opposition  to  the  pastor 
and  his  spiritual  council.  Let  them  be  credited  with  any  good 
they  haye  done,  and  if  kind  words  and  gentle  dealing  will  not  win 
them  back  they  must  be  permitted  to  depart. 

There  is  truth  in  the  statement  occasionally  made  that  organ¬ 
izations  run  the  risk  of  destroying  in diyi dualism,  although  properly 
used  they  may  deyelop  it.  Machinery  may  be  made  to  supersede 
personal  work,  and  when  in  diyi  dual  activity  ceases  there  will  fol¬ 
low  a  diminished  sense  of  responsibility  and  gradually  a  lack  of 
affectionate  zeal.  Yet  the  real  intent  of  organization  is  to  kindle 
enthusiasm,  deepen  the  sense  of  responsibility,  find  out  work  and 
set  the  Christian  directly  at  it.  All  human  power  is  first  of  all 
individual,  personal :  and  an  organization  is  strong  in  exact  pro- 
portion  as  are  the  individuals  which  constitute  it.  The  strength 
of  the  fountain  depends  wholly  on  its  separate,  tributary  streams. 
It  needs  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  working  power  of  the  Church, 
its  authority  and  its  ideal,  are  primarily  spiritual.  Organizations 
within  the  Church  cannot  augment  its  real  life.  They  can  be 
effective  only  so  far  as  they  are  imbued  with  the  spiritual  life 
that  emanates  from  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 
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The  present  tendency  to  organization  within  the  Church  is  in 
line  with  the  drift  of  the  age  to  specialization.  In  study,  the 
natural  and  applied  sciences,  and  in  all  labor  can  be  noted  the 
constant  tendency  to  differentiation. 

And  it  is  felt  by  many,  moreover,  that  we  must  form  religious 
organizations  to  help  counteract  the  secular.  Lodges  and  clubs 
abound  in  every  community.  Estimate  the  number  of  such  so¬ 
cieties  in  any  town  or  city  that  absorb  the  time,  money  and 
energy  of  the  people.  They  are  not  wholly  evil.  Behold  their 
work  in  behalf  of  their  widows  and  orphans,  their  injured  and 
poor.  Did  Church  diaconate  system  ever  surpass  theirs  in 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  ?  It  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  ask 
the  question  :  Would  there  be  the  same  great  popular  demand  for 
these  secular  agencies  if  the  Church  had  her  forces  thoroughly 
organized  and  were  fulfilling  her  mission  of  charity  to  the  needy  ? 
At  all  events  one  must  regret  that  the  hordes  of  men  now  in  these 
secret  societies  of  benevolent  intent  cannot  or  will  not  find  in  the 
Church  all  the  good  they  get  from  them,  and  vastly  more. 

We  are  living  in  times  that  make  great  demands  upon  the 
Christian  Church.  The  law  of  progress  fostered  by  Christianity 
itself  makes  prominent  to-day  certain  moral  and  social  reforms. 
Man’s  relation  to  his  fellow-man  is  one  great  subject  of  the  age. 
Sociological  questions  must  receive  the  attention  of  the  Church. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  very  purpose  of  her  existence.  Such 
times  call  for  progressive  methods  on  the  part  of  denominations 
and  congregations.  For  the  best  religious  work  organization  is 
needful.  But  we  should  analyze  carefully,  and  permit  only  such 
agencies  as  grow  naturally  from  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Church, 
as  “  give  evidence  that  they  have  the  divine  approval  and  are 
vital  with  heavenly  grace  and  power.” 

Keeping  close  to  the  life  of  Christ,  which  is  incarnated  in  His 
Church,  we  should  organize  our  forces  in  accordance  with  His 
divine  teaching  and  providential  unfolding.  We  cannot  go 
wrong,  if  we  “draw  our  inspiration  from  the  living  Christ,  and 
so  plan  and  strive  and  work  as  to  follow  in  His  steps,  keep  within 
the  sound  of  His  voice,  and  apply  the  revealed  principles  of  our 
faith.” 


III. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY  AS  RE¬ 
LATED  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN. 

BY  BEY.  WILLIAM  C.  SCHAEFFER,  PH.D. 

As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  subject  is  of  a  practical  char¬ 
acter.  We  are  to  discuss,  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
as  such,  but  the  relation  of  that  doctrine  to  the  religious  life  of 
the  Christian.  We  are,  therefore,  not  concerned  with  the  evi¬ 
dences  and  arguments  on  which  this  doctrine  rests,  nor  with  the 
considerations  which  make  it  intelligible  to  the  understanding; 
but  taking  that  for  granted,  we  are  to  inquire  into  its  ethical 
value.  Does  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  an}7  way  influence  the  practical,  daily  life  of  the 
Christian  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

The  general  question  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  discussed 
under  two  heads,  the  one  general,  the  other  particular. 

I.  How  does  our  conception  of  the  being  and  character  of  God 
influence  our  religious  and  moral  life  ? 

II.  What  is  the  particidar  influence  of  the  Trinitarian  concep¬ 
tion  of  Deity  upon  the  life  of  mankind? 

Both  questions,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  ethics ;  and  both  of  them  are  finally  of  the  intensest  practical 
importance. 

I.  How  does  our  conception  of  the  being  and  character  of  God 
influence  our  religious  and  moral  life? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  popular  notions  of  the  religious 
life  there  is  very  little  connection  between  men’s  conception  of 
the  character  of  God  and  morals.  If  a  man  believes  that  there 
is  a  God  who  reigns  over  heaven  and  earth  ;  if  he  be  honest  and 
upright,  trying  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right ;  if  he  accept 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  that  is  often  supposed  to  be  all  that 
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is  necessary.  Whether  he  accept  the  doctrine  of  God  in  the 
theistic  or  in  the  deistic  sense,  whether  he  accept  the  Unitarian 
or  the  Trinitarian  conception  is  supposed  in  the  end  to  make 
very  little  difference.  There  can,  however,  be  no  greater  mis¬ 
take  ;  for  there  is  no  conception  which  in  the  end  is  so  far-reach¬ 
ing,  and  which  so  profoundly  affects  the  entire  conduct  of  life,  as 
the  conception  of  the  character  and  being  of  God  which  we  carry 
about  with  us  in  our  bosoms. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Stephens  remarks :  “  Nothing  is 

more  important  in  religious  thought  and  life  than  a  true  concep_ 
tion  of  the  character  of  God.  No  idea  is  so  powerful  and  wide- 
reaching  in  its  effects  as  the  idea  which  we  cherish  concerning 
Him.  The  difference  between  the  gross  rites  and  absurd  super¬ 
stitions  of  heathenism  and  the  highest  forms  religious  worship 
and  service  is,  at  bottom,  a  difference  in  the  idea  of  God.  There 
is  nothing  upon  which  our  whole  conception  of  the  world  and  of 
life  so  much  depends  as  upon  the  idea  of  the  character  of  God 
which  we  cherish.  Little  as  we  think  it,  every  day  is  bitter  or 
hopeful,  every  duty  commonplace  or  inspiring,  every  sacrifice 
irksome  or  joyous — in  short,  every  day’s  work  and  experience 
full  of  low  and  selfish  meanings,  or  of  noble  and  divine  meanings, 
according  to  the  practical  thought  of  God  and  of  our  relations  to 
Him  which  we  carry  about  with  us  day  by  day.  It  will  not  seem 
true  at  first  thought  that  our  daily  life  has  so  deep  a  root ;  but 
the  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  evident,  I  believe,  it  will 
appear.”  * 

Dr.  Stearns,  in  Present-Day  Theology,  affirms  :  “  The  question 
of  God’s  moral  character  is  one  which  we  cannot  for  a  day  leave 
unanswered.  The  sweetest  sleep  is  embittered  if  we  know  not 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  God  who  rules  us.  Death  is  a  terror 
if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  God  into  whose  presence  we  are  to  be 
ushered.”! 

St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  after 
showing  how  “  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 

*  Doctrine  and  Life,  p.  71. 

t  Quoted  by  Stephens,  in  Doctrine  and  Life,  p.  73. 
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them,”  that  is,  the  heathen,  and  after  affirming  that  “  the  invis¬ 
ible  things  of  Him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  perceived  through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  ever¬ 
lasting  power  and  divinity,”  goes  on  to  show  what  the  result  was 
of  their  changing  “  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  for  the 
likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.”  He  affirms  that,  “as  they 
refused  to  have  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  the  things  which  are  not  fitting ;  being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  wickedness,  covetousness,  malicious¬ 
ness  ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit,  malignity ;  whisperers, 
backbiters,  hateful  to  God,  insolent,  haughty,  boastful,  inventors 
of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  understanding, 
covenant-breakers,  without  natural  affection,  unmerciful  ”  (Rom. 
1 :  28—31).  In  a  word,  all  the  abominations  of  heathen  morals 
and  religion  are  ultimately  traceable  to  the  fact  that  men  refused 
to  have  God  in  their  knowledge.  Because  they  loved  darkness 
rather  than  the  light,  they  shut  out  the  light  of  the  everlasting 
Word,  which  had  been  shining  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of 
them ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  given  over  to  “  a 
reprobate  mind,”  by  which  they  did  those  things  which  were  not 
fitting. 

This  is  stating  the  subject  negatively,  by  showing  the  influence 
which  a  misconception  of  the  character  of  God  has  on  the  religious 
and  moral  life  of  man.  The  same  truth  is  presented  from  a  posi¬ 
tive  standpoint  by  our  Saviour  in  His  great-high  priestly  prayer, 
where  He  says,  “  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even 
Jesus  Christ  ”  (St.  John  17  :  3).  Of  course,  eternal  life  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  concrete  sense  as  including  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  life  of  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom  on  high,  its  per¬ 
fect  purity  and  holiness,  its  absolute  freedom  from  everything 
that  defiles  or  worketh  sin,  its  moral  perfection  as  well  as  its  su¬ 
preme  blessedness.  As  including  all  that,  eternal  life,  according 
to  the  Saviour’s  own  definition,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
know  the  only  true  God,  as  He  is  in  His  own  character,  and  as 
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He  has  manifested  Himself  in  His  supreme  revelation  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Of  course,  by  knowing  God  here  something  more  is  meant  than 
ordinary,  abstract,  intellectual  conception.  The  Saviour  dealt 
very  little  in  abstractions ;  His  thought,  as  well  as  His  teaching, 
is  nearly  ahvays  in  the  concrete ;  and  by  knowing  God  He  meant 
such  an  apprehension  of  His  character  and  being  as  would  bring 
us  into  conscious  communion  with  Him  in  the  whole  of  our  life. 

.  And  that  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  in  which  the  true  God  can  be 
known.  He  whose  knowledge  of  God  depends  simply  on  defini¬ 
tions,  whose  conceptions  of  His  character  are  simply  deductions 
from  words  and  phrases  picked  up  here  and  there,  even  from  the 
Bible,  does  not  know  God.  The  only  way  God  ever  can  be  really 
known  is  by  our  wnrking  our  way  through  words  and  phrases 
back  to  the  original  experience  out  of  which  the  words  and  phrases 
grew,  only  by  coming  to  know  Him  face  to  face  as  a  living  reality 
through  our  own  experience  and  life.  All  other  knowdedge  of 
God  can,  at  best,  be  but  pale  abstraction,  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  end  in  delusion. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  here  spoken  of,  is,  in  reality,  only  an¬ 
other  form  of  faith,  which,  as  is  universally  taught  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  is  the  power  bringing  the  soul  into  living  communion  and 
fellowship  with  the  divine  life.  It  is  that  form  of  faith  which, 
through  the  understanding,  joins  our  life  in  its  deepest  essence 
with  the  divine  life  as  the  truth,  and  which  thus  at  once  fills  us 
with  the  divine  life  itself.  Of  faith,  as  including  such  knowledge, 
Dr.  Nevin  says  that  it  is  “  an  activity  both  of  the  understanding 
and  will  in  their  highest  form,  joining  them  together  as  one  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  Divine  Truth  and  the  Divine  Good — these 
by  their  everlasting  marriage  constituting,  in  fact,  the  inmost  es¬ 
sence  and  substance  of  the  Divine  Life.  Faith  is  no  mechanical 
or  magical  appointment  in  this  viewr,  through  which  men  are  jus¬ 
tified  and  saved  in  an  outward  w7ay  by  having  imputed  to  them 
what  is,  in  truth,  no  part  of  their  own  proper  personal  existence 
or  experience.  It  is  the  meeting  of  the  human  spirit  inwardly 
with  the  enlivening  rays  that  issue  actually  from  the  Sun  of  Right- 
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eousness.  It  is  the  turning  of  the  soul  within  itself  toward  the 
Lord,  and  the  opening  of  its  inmost  receptivity  to  the  life  that  is 
forever  flowing  from  His  presence.”* 

Now,  it  is  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  Saviour  affirms 
that  it  is  eternal  life.  Its  effect  upon  the  life  of  man  is  such 
that  he  himself  becomes  transformed  into  the  glorious  image  of 
God.  It  places  before  him  the  high  ideal  after  which  his  own 
life  must  be  modeled,  but  at  the  same  time  also  infinitely  more. 
It  brings  him  into  such  communion  with  the  divine  life  itself  that 
that  life  in  the  form  of  truth  enters  into  his  soul  as  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  being.  Hence  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  really 
apprehends  God  as  pure  is  he  himself  made  pure ;  as  he  thus 
comes  to  know  God  as  holy,  he  is  himself  made  holy  ;  in  as  far  as 
he  comes  to  know  God  in  His  real  character,  he  is  made  like  Him. 
“  But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit.”  (  2  Cor.  3  :  18.  ) 

If  a  concrete  illustration  were  needed  to  show  how  our  con¬ 
ception  or  knowledge  of  the  character  of  God  thus  affects  our 
moral  life  we  might  find  it  by  comparing  the  two  religions  which 
were  constantly  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
As  is  well  known,  the  question  which  Elijah  propounded  to  Israel 
on  Mount  Carmel  was  the  one  great  question  before  the  North¬ 
ern  Kingdom.  Was  Jehovah  God,  or  Baal?  That  was  the 
question,  and  that  determined  not  simply  the  religious  worship  of 
the  people,  but  their  whole  moral  life.  In  as  far  as  the  people 
accepted  Baal  and  followed  his  worship  they  were  dominated  by 
the  Phoenician  morality  ;  in  as  far  as  they  were  obedient  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  they  were  controlled  by  the  purer  morals  of  the  prophets. 
And,  if  we  recall  what  the  Phoenician  conception  of  Baal  was, 
as  a  personification  of  the  productive  powers  of  nature,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  his  temples  were  little  better  than 
brothels,  and  that  the  influence  of  his  worship  was  to  degrade 
his  worshippers  to  vices  and  immoralities  which  were  worse  than 
beastly.  The  worship  of  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  continu¬ 
ally  lifted  the  chosen  people  to  ever  higher  and  higher  ideals  of 
*  Mer.  Rev Yol.  20,  p.  478. 
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life  and  to  ever  purer  and  better  morals,  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  rose  to  an  apprehension  of  His  true  character. 

If  this  now  is  the  influence  of  our  conception  of  the  being  and 
character  of  God  on  our  moral  and  religious  life,  we  are  prepared 
to  go  a  step  further  and  to  raise  our  second  question. 

II.  What  is  the  particular  influence  of  the  Trinitarian  con¬ 
ception  of  Deity  upon  the  life  of  mankind  ? 

As  a  starting  point  for  our  answer,  I  desire  to  recall  the  pas- 
.  sage  which  I  have  already  quoted  from  the  Saviour’s  great  high 
priestly  prayer  :  “  And  this  is  eternal  life  that  they  should  know 

Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent,  even  J esus 
Christ.”  Who  is  it  that  is  thus  addressed  as  “  the  only  true 
God?”  He  is  none  other  than  the  Father  to  whom  the  prayer 
is  addressed.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  Him  and  of  His  son  Jesus 
Christ  that  constitutes  eternal  life. 

All,  therefore,  that  we  have  affirmed  of  the  influence  of  our 
conception  of  the  character  of  God  upon  our  moral  and  religious 
life  must  be  affirmed  of  our  knowing  God  as  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Any  other  conception  of  His  character 
which  falls  short  of  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Father  will  fall  short  of  raising  us  up  to  the  full  height 
of  the  blessednsss  and  glory  which  are  implied  in  the  fullness 
of  eternal  life.  Other  conceptions,  in  as  far  as  they  approach 
this  one,  may  give  us  a  measure  of  the  blessedness  of  that  life ; 
but  the  fullness  can  be  attained  only  in  the  proportion  in  which 
we  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  character  of  God  which  is  im¬ 
plied  in  His  Fatherhood. 

But  what  is  it  to  conceive  of  God  as  Father?  It  is  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  Him  as  having  in  Himself  the  social  distinctions  which 
imply  fellowship  and  love.  Fatherhood  implies  Sonship ;  and 
God  can  be  Father  only  if  He  is  at  the  same  time  also  Son. 
Hence,  we  can  know  Him  as  Father  oulv  as  we  know  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  can  have  eternal  life 
only  on  the  condition  of  thus  knowing  Him  as  Father  and  Son — 
“  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even 
Jesus  Christ.” 
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But  does  not  the  fact  of  creation  give  rise  to  the  divine 
Fatherhood,  altogether  apart  from  any  such  social  distinctions  in 
the  divine  Being  itself  ?  A  man  becomes  a  father,  when  in  the 
unfolding  of  life  children  are  born  to  him.  May  it  not  have  been 
so  with  God  ?  Did  he  not  likewise  become  Father  when,  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  mighty  plan  of  creation,  He  called  a  universe  of 
intelligent  beings  into  existence?  We  must  undoubtedly  answer 
in  the  negative  ?  God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for¬ 
ever  ;  and  He  cannot  become  what  He  was  not  from  everlasting. 
Man  becomes  what  he  is  designed  to  be.  The  ideal  of  his  life 
is  reached  through  development  and  growth,  and  hence  he  can 
become  a  father.  But  not  so  with  God.  With  Him  there  is 
neither  development  nor  growth,  but  an  everlasting  now ,  in  which 
He  is  the  same  as  He  was  from  everlasting.  To  conceive  of  Him 
as  Father  in  His  very  essence,  and  not  simply  by  accident,  we 
must  take  our  position,  in  thought  at  least,  at  that  beginning 
when  as  yet  created  existence  was  not ;  and  we  must  be  able  to 
affirm  that  then,  when  there  was  nothing  but  God,  He  was 
Father.  But  that  at  once  implies  that  we  must  be  able  to 
affirm  with  St.  John  that  in  that  beginning  there  was  with 
God  another,  answering  to  the  eternal  Father,  that  is,  an  eter¬ 
nal  Son. 

This,  however,  carries  us  at  once  to  the  idea  of  the  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  divine  Being,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  doctrine.  For  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  third  person 
in  this  relation,  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  consists  in  the  fact 
that  God  is  not  a  single  solitary  personality,  but  a  Being  with 
the  social  distinctions,  capable  of  exercising  love  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  His  own  Being.  For  our  present  purpose,  .we  may 
assume  as  a  fact  of  revelation  that  the  social  distinctions  imply 
a  triunity  of  persons  and  not  simply  a  duality ;  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  argument  it  is  sufficient  now  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  to  conceive  of  God  as  Father,  and  so  as  a  God  of  love,  in 
the  inner  essence  of  His  being,  we  must  admit  the  social  distinc¬ 
tions  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Trinitarian  conception. 

But  if  that  be  true,  then,  according  to  the  Saviour’s  own  defi- 
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nition,  we  must  affirm  further  that  our  having  eternal  life  must 
in  the  end  he  dependent  on  our  knowing  God  as  triune.  Of 
course,  this  again  does  not  mean  knowing  Him  in  this  character 
simply  by  way  of  intellectual  apprehension,  but  in  that  deeper 
sense  in  which  St.  John  uses  the  term,  as  including  such  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  as  brings  us  into  living  communion  and  fellow¬ 
ship  with  His  very  life  and  Being.  It  means  knowing  Him  in  His 
divine  Fatherhood  in  such  sense  that  we  are  at  once  impelled  to 
lift  our  eyes  to  heaven  and  to  cry,  Abba  Father. 

This  is  the  conclusion,  as  will  be  readily  recalled,  of  the  Athan- 
asian  Creed  in  its  celebrated,  but  oft-condemned,  anathemas. 
And  while  that  Creed  is  open  to  serious  objection  in  the  way  in 
which  the  conclusion  is  stated,  the  question  may  well  be  raised 
whether  there  is  not  a  truth  underlying  even  those  condemnatory 
clauses  which  we  have  not  always  conserved.  If  the  Saviour  is 
correct  in  affirming  that  eternal  life  consists  in  the  end  in  know¬ 
ing  the  Father  as  the  only  true  God,  and  if  we  have  not  seriously 
erred  in  our  reasoning  as  to  what  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the 
divine  Fatherhood,  then  it  must  follow  that  in  the  end  eternal 
life  is  bound  up  with  our  knowing  God  with  the  social  distinc¬ 
tions  and  with  the  moral  character  which  are  implied  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Can  we  justify  this  conclusion  to  our  reason  ?  Or  is  it  one  of 
those  conclusions  which,  though  it  may  seem  logical,  is  yet  re¬ 
pugnant  to  our  moral  consciousness? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  raise  the  question,  What  would  be  the 
result  if  the  Unitarian  conception  were  adopted?  Suppose  you 
deny  the  social  distinctions  in  the  divine  Being,  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  Your  God  becomes  a  single,  solitary  personality, 
infinitely  exalted  in  majesty  and  power,  but  absolutely  incapable 
of  love  in  the  essence  of  His  Being.  For  it  is  necessary  here 
again  to  take  our  place  in  thought  in  that  beginning,  when  as  yet 
created  intelligences  had  no  being.  In  that  beginning,  what  was 
God,  if  He  does  not  have  the  social  distinctions  within  Himself  ? 
He  may  have  been  edmight}^ ;  He  may  have  been  all-wise ;  He 
may  have  been  great,  and  infinitely  exalted  in  majesty  and  power  ; 
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but  He  can  not  have  been  a  God  of  love,  for  love  implies  dis¬ 
tinction  of  personality.  The  consequence  will  be  that  you  get 
power  as  the  one  fundamental  attribute  of  His  Being,  and  you 
eliminate  love  from  the  essential  attributes  of  His  Being. 

But  what  now  would  be  the  effect  on  the  moral  and  religious 
life  of  mankind  if  you  were  to  substitute  a  God  of  infinite  power 
and  might,  a  solitary  and  loveless  Being,  in  the  place  of  a  Father 
of  infinite  majesty,  who  is  full  of  love  and  compassion  ?  Simply 
to  raise  the  question  is  to  make  one  shudder.  It  would  be  to 
take  out  of  life  everything  that  gives  it  value,  everything  that 
gives  it  hope  and  joy,  everything  that  .gives  inspiration  to  duty 
or  blessedness  and  beauty  to  sacrifice.  You  might  fear  a  loveless 
and  solitary  Being,  possessed  of  infinite  power ;  but  you  could 
never  love  such  a  God :  you  might  serve  Him  with  the  fear  of  a 
slave ;  but  you  could  never  worship  Him  with  the  devotion  of  a 
child.  And  not  only  wrould  you  thus  take  out  of  life  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  love  to  God,  but  of  love  to  man  likewise ;  for  as  St. 
John  affirms,  “  We  love,  because  he  first  loved  us  ”  (1  John,  4  : 
19).  That  is,  love  in  us  in  any  form  is  possible  only  because  we 
have  first  of  all  experienced  God’s  love  toward  us.  It  is  God’s 
love  that  awakens  love  in  us ;  and  wherever  mankind  has  failed 
to  reach  the  conception  that  God  is  love,  it  has  likewise  failed  to 
make  love  the  basis  of  its  morality. 

Mr.  Bichard  Holt  Hutton,  who  was  once  a  Unitarian,  but  who 
has  become  convinced  that  that  view  of  the  divine  Being  is 
erroneous,  after  speaking  of  the  social  nature  as  the  spring  of 
love,  goes  on  to  say  :  “  I  can  answer  for  myself  that  the  Unitarian 
conviction  that  God  is — as  God  and  in  His  eternal  essence — a 
single,  solitary  personality,  influenced  my  imagination  and  the 
whole  color  of  my  faith  most  profoundly.  Such  a  conviction, 
thoroughly  realized,  renders  it  impossible  to  identify  any  of  the 
social  attributes  with  his  real  essence — renders  it  difficult  not  to 
regard  power  as  the  true  root  of  all  other  divine  life.  If  we  are 
to  believe  that  the  Father  was  from  all  time  we  must  believe  that 
He  was  as  a  Father ;  that  is,  that  love  was  actual  in  Him  as  well 
as  potential,  that  the  communication  of  life  an  dthought,  and  full- 
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ness  of  joy,  was  of  the  inmost  nature  of  God,  and  never  began  to 
be  if  God  never  began  to  be.”* 

What  the  moral  life  of  mankind  would  be,  if  our  fundamental 
conception  of  God  were  that  He  is  first  of  all  a  God  of  infinite 
power,  instead  of  a  God  of  infinite  love,  we  may  perhaps  be  able 
faintly  to  realize,  if  we  recall  the  conquest  of  Palestine  under 
Joshua.  As  we  know,  the  original  conception  of  God  which  the 
Hebrews  had  was  that  of  power.  God  was  the  El,  the  Elohim, 
.  the  Elshaddai,  the  strong  One,  the  Almighty.  Joshua  probably 
knew  God  as  Jehovah ;  but  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  know  Him 
as  a  Father  of  love  and  compassion.  For  him  the  fundamental 
thought  in  regard  to  God  was  His  infinite  power  and  might. 
Hence  he  could  interpret  the  inspiration,  which  he  doubtless  had, 
in  a  way  which  led  him  into  the  commission  of  deeds  which  are 
simply  shocking  to  our  Christian  consciousness.  Were  a  warrior 
to  appear  now  who,  under  the  pretence  of  a  divine  command, 
should  begin  to  exterminate  the  whole  population  of  an  entire 
country,  he  would  be  branded  as  a  madman  and  driven  from  the 
earth.  Yet  Joshua  was  a  good  man,  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
honestly  and  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  true  God.  He  doubt’ 
less  had  a  genuine  inspiration  from  the  Almighty ;  but  as  we  all 
must,  he  had  to  interpret  the  inspiration  on  the  basis  of  the  men¬ 
tal  endowment  with  which  he  wTas  furnished.  He  had  to  trans¬ 
late  the  divine  afflatus  into  human  thought ;  and  in  doing  so  he 
unconsciously  colored  it  with  his  conception  of  the  divine  Being 
from  whom  the  inspiration  came.  And  that  conception  having 
for  its  basal  principle  the  idea  of  power,  he  translated  his  inspira¬ 
tion  into  a  form  which  vindicated  the  divine  majesty  through  the 
unrelenting  exercise  of  power.  Hence  he  could  destroy  without 
mercy.  His  great  misfortune  was  that,  with  his  age,  he  had  an  in¬ 
adequate  conception  of  the  true  character  of  God.  He  lived  in  that 
twilight  of  revelation  in  which  he  indeed  had  some  knowledge  of 
God,  but  in  wThich  he  as  yet  could  not  know  God  as  He  was  after¬ 
wards  revealed  in  J esus  Christ ;  if  he  had  known  God  as  primarily  a 
God  of  love,  instead  of  a  God  of  power,  he  could  not  have  done 
what  he  did  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  being  a  servant  of  the 

*  Quoted  by  Stephens  in  Doctrine  and  Life,  pp.  100,  101. 
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true  God.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  St.  John,  after  he  had  leaned  on 
Jesus’  bosom,  and  after  he  had  caught  sight  of  that  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father — imagine  him  to  have 
given  the  command  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
men,  women  and  children.  It  is  impossible  ;  but  impossible,  be¬ 
cause  St.  John  had  a  higher  and  better  conception  of  the  true 
character  of  God. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  have  love  as  a  quality  in  our 
moral  life  is  by  recognizing  it  as  an  essential  quality  in  the  divine 
life.  “  We  love,  because  He  first  loved  us.”  Hence  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  that  will  take  away  from  us  the  deep  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  consciousness  that  He  is  above  all  else  a  God  of  love  must 
take  away  from  us  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the  power 
of  love.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  what  that  would  mean  for  our  relig¬ 
ious  and  moral  life.  As  love  is  the  sum  of  the  law,  so  it  is  the 
substance  of  all  morality  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Hence  all 
true  morality  is  finally  bound  up  with  a  conception  of  God  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  think  of  Him  in  His  inmost  essence 
as  a  God  of  love.  And,  as  I  tried  to  show,  that  is  possible  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  Trinitarian  conception. 

While  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  therefore,  is  difficult  and 
beyond  our  power  fully  to  grasp  or  explain,  it  is  nevertheless 
most  profoundly  practical.  There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  holy  religion  which  are  so  far-reaching  in  their 
ethical  import.  Hence,  while  we  may  well  abhor  the  anathemas 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  account  of  the  uncharitable  spirit 
which  lies  back  of  them,  it  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  that  there 
is  a  truth  underlying  even  those  oft-condemned  clauses,  which  the 
interest  of  truth  compels  us  to  conserve.  Using  the  word  “  know  ” 
in  the  same  full  sense  in  which  the  Saviour  used  it  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  we  are,  I  believe,  safe  in  asserting  that  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  eternal  life  can  come  to  men  only  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  learn  thus  to  know  God  as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit ; 
for  they  can  share  His  blessedness  and  life  only  as  they  become 
like  Him,  apprehending  and  reproducing  in  themselves  that  life  of 
love  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  social  distinctions  in  His  own  Being. 


IV. 


CONSERVATIVE  PROGRESS  THE  LAW  OF 

HISTORY. 

BY  KEY.  J.  I.  SWANDER,  D.D. 

A  general,  yet  careful,  attention  to  the  present  trend  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought  and  earnest  Church  work  in  this  country  leads  the 
close  observer  of  religious  phenomena  to  conclude  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  one  of  the  essential  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  a  successful  ministry,  as  well  as  in  a  successful  coop¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  laity.  A  measure  of  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  law  of  the  onflow  of  the  world’s  life  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  proper  performance  of  the  work  to 
which  the  Church  has  been  commissioned.  Such  correct  knowl¬ 
edge  is  always  determined  and  molded  by  a  proper  conception  of 
the  constitution  of  the  world  itself.  If  there  be  for  us  a  mere 
collection  of  inorganic  aggregations  our  conception  of  its  history 
will  be  that  of  a  mere  collection  of  chronicled  facts.  If,  again, 
in  the  other  extreme,  we  view  the  universe  with  Pope, 

“  As  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  nature  is  and  God  the  soul,” 

we  are  in  danger  of  plunging  all  being,  all  history  and  all  prog¬ 
ress  into  a  consubstantial  identity  with  the  god  of  pantheism. 
But  when  we  conceive  of  the  world  as  having  its  being  and  mov¬ 
ing  in  God  without  becoming  in  any  sense  identical  with  the 
Absolute  One,  and  yet,  in  such  sense  as  to  have  room  for  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  divine,  we  occupy  safe  and  logical  ground,  and 
find  ourselves  at  liberty  to  put  our  own  guarded  construction  upon 
Tennyson’s 

“One  God,  one  law,  one  element 
And  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

It  is  not  safe  to  hold  a  conception  of  history  with  a  recognition 
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of  but  “one  element.”  We  believe  with  the  afore-named  laureate 
in  one  God  and  one  far-off  divine  event,  but  in  at  least  two  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  its  historic  onflow  to 
the  end  of  time.  These  two  elements  are  the  divine  and  the 
human.  They  are  essential.  Sin  is  an  element  in  the  world, 
but  not  essential  to  its  constitution.  A  contrary  view  would 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  sin  as  a  necessity.  But  sin  is  not  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  If  it  were  a  necessity  it  would  not  be  sin.  It  is  not  a 
positive  force,  but  the  actualization  of  a  necessary  possibility,  and 
consequently  the  perversion  of  a  positive  force  which  obstructs 
the  normal  channel  and  impedes  the  normal  onflow  of  the  world’s 
great  history.  If  an  element  at  all,  it  is  only  adventitious  and 
foreign  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the  world,  and  at  most  can 
never  be  regarded  as  anything  more  elemental  than  the  dark 
background  to  the  panorama  of  the  ages. 

The  divine  element  or  supernatural  factor  is  concretely  related 
to  the  human  and  natural  factor  in  history,  and  this  always  in 
such  a  way  that  neither  one  passes  by  way  of  violence  into  the 
nature  or  mission  of  the  other.  The  divine  does  not  remain  out¬ 
side  of  the  human,  cooperating  therewith  in  a  Nestorian  sense  ; 
neither  does  it  become  mixed  with  the  human  somewhat  after  the 
order  of  the  Eutichean  heresy.  The  divine  is  not  merely  an  over¬ 
shadowing  spirit  vaporing  in  the  abstract  form  of  historicity  within 
the  realm  of  the  human,  leaving  the  latter  to  unfold  its  germinal 
powers  in  the  form  and  process  of  evolution,  thus  corresponding 
with  the  Ebion  heresy  as  over  against  a  sound  Christology. 

Of  course,  what  is  expressed  in  the  foregoing  implies  as  in  the 
following  :  All  the  forces  and  elements  in  the  lower  gradations  of 
nature  are  contributive  to  the  warp  and  woof  of  history,  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  mere  atomistic  forms  of  being  in  no 
way  connected  therewith.  In  no  other  than  this  organic  relation 
can  they  be  conceived  of  as  having  any  meaning  whatever  in  the 
historic  economy  of  the  world.  And  only  as  thus  viewed  is  there 
any  manifest  reason  for  the  mountains  and  hills  to  break  forth 
into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  fields  to  clap  their  hands  at 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  who  shall  “  in  the  dispen- 
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sation  of  the  fullness  of  time  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth.” 
Only  under  such  organic  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  universe 
could  the  inspired  Apostle  regard  the  whole  creation  as  waiting 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  And  under  no  other 
view  could  Jesus  of  Nazareth  appear  as  the  Christ  of  history. 
He  brings  to  the  door  of  Time’s  greatest  problem  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  mystery  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath 
.  been  hid  in  God.  It  is  in  Him  as  the  Head  of  creation  that  his¬ 
tory  realizes  itself,  becomes  conscious  of  itself  and  glorifies  itself. 
Hence,  we  have  in  Him  the  “  fulfillment  of  the  seasons,  or  the 
fullness  of  the  times.”  Why  not?  Is  not  time  the  longitude  of 
history,  even  as  space  is  its  latitude  and  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  its  altitude? 

The  proper  conception  of  history,  therefore,  starts  in  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  indwelling  power  of  the  supernatural 
enriches,  ennobles  and  aims  to  enthrone  the  life  of  the  natural 
world  as  it  culminates  in  man — man  individually  and  man  col¬ 
lectively  ;  man  physically,  intellectually  and  morally ;  man  socially 
and  geographically ;  man  in  all  the  possibilities,  actualities  and 
relations  of  his  being ;  man  from  the  dreams  of  his  childhood  to 
the  goal  of  his  attainable  destiny.  In  fact,  history  is  not  entirely 
unlike  the  Church,  the  central  channel  of  its  onflow,  possessed  of 
the  attribute  of  catholicitv.  It  extends  from  the  garden-gate  of 
Eden  to  the  portals  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  runs  parallel 
with,  if  it  be  not  in  fact,  the  identical  process  by  which  the  Church 
is  gathered  out  of  the  whole  human  race  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Church  is  not  the  central  channel  of  the  world’s  history  in 
any  mere  geographical  sense.  It  is  rather  the  most  vital  current 
of  the  world’s  movement  because  it  involves  in  its  constitution 
the  central  principle  of  the  world’s  life.  In  the  bosom  of  this 
current,  and  not  upon  the  outside  of  it,  as  by  some  lapsarian  de¬ 
cree,  the  divine  purpose,  concretely  interweaving  its  supernatural 
warp  with  the  woof  of  the  human,  guarantees  the  Church  against 
all  possibility  of  abortion,  and  secures  to  her  the  fulfillment  of 
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her  mission  as  she  moves  on  u  covering  every  relation  of  life, 
penetrating  art,  literature  and  philosophy,  in  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  evil,  yet  with  ever -conquering  flow,  until  these  blend¬ 
ing  elements  shall  more  perfectly  their  mystic  mutual  powers 
combine,  and  in  the  realms  of  life  forever  shine.”  In  no  other 
way  and  in  no  other  sense  can  there  be  such  glory  to  the  eternal 
God,  in  the  Church,  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages. 

Moreover,  history,  while  centralizing  its  movement  in  the 
Church,  must  also  come  to  a  clearer  and  fuller  consciousness  of 
itself  and  of  its  mission  in  the  embodiment  of  that  Kingdom 
which  ruleth  over  all.  This  is  necessary  to  the  full  unfolding  of 
man’s  ethical  powers.  What  sense  is  there  for  man  in  an  objec¬ 
tive  world  unless  it  be  taken  up  subjectively  by  human  person¬ 
ality  and  apprehended  through  intelligent  faith  which  not  only 
knows  that  the  worlds  were  made,  but  also  that  they  were  made 
with  a  unity  of  divine  purpose  to  be  organically  unfolded  as  the 
years  roll  by.  As  well  might  the  material  heavens  without  the 
perceptive  and  apperceptive  powers  of  human  personality  under¬ 
take  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  God  as  now  seen  and  declared  in 
the  light  and  by  the  application  of  the  science  of  astronomy  and  in 
the  proper  use  of  the  telescope,  by  which  the  otherwise  distant 
worlds  are  rolled  into  the  compass  of  a  beautiful  system.  It  is 
only  thus  that 

“  In  Keason’s  ear  they  all  rejoice 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.’ ’ 

In  other  words,  a  sound  philosophy  of  history  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  an  approximately  correct  measurement  of  God’s  plan  in 
time  and  space  as  is  a  sound  system  of  astronomy  in  any  true 
reckonings  pertaining  to  the  forces  and  laws  of  the  starry  worlds. 
False  astronomy,  before  the  days  of  Copernicus,  Kepler  and  New¬ 
ton,  led  some  of  the  false  magnates  of  the  Church  to  make  fools 
of  themselves :  and  even  to  this  day  a  prevailing  false  philosophy 
of  history  is  filling  the  world  with  a  history  of  false  philosophy. 

The  sound  Christian  philosopher  always  aims  to  see  history  in 
its  essential  relation  to  the  historic  Christ.  Thus  viewed  it 
must  of  logical  necessity  live  and  move  and  have  its  being  in  one 
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principle  of  life.  History  dare  not  be  viewed,  as  in  Daniel’s 
dream,  like  four  beasts  coming  up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from 
another.  It  does  not  start  in  the  lion  to  be  followed  by  the  bear 
until  it  makes  room  for  the  leopard  with  its  many  spots,  to  give 
way  finally  for  the  succession  of  an  entirely  different  and  terrible 
beast  with  its  manifold  heads  and  multiplied  horns.  No,  the 
Christian  philosopher’s  conception  of  history  is  different  and  bet¬ 
ter.  If  he  views  it  as  starting  in  the  lion  he  will  seek  to  see  its 
*  continuity  in  the  unfolding  of  the  same  principle  of  life  until  the 
same  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  prevail  to  open  the  book 
and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof.  But  if  he  sees,  as  in  more 
appropriate  metaphor,  the  great  and  all-comprehensive  world 
movement  starting  in  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  he  will  never  lose  sight  of  its  identity  and  unity  as  it  flows 
on  through  the  ages  by  the  presence  and  power  of  Him  who  is  the 
“  End  of  a  boundless  pass,  the  center  of  a  boundless  present  and 
the  beginning  of  a  boundless  future  ;  ”  as  it  accommodates  itself 
to  times  and  circumstances  and  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
world ;  as  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the  floodwood  of  a  foreign 
element  upon  the  bosom  of  its  stream,  or  whirls  its  little  eddies 
along  the  banks  of  its  channel,  until  the  end  of  all  history  shall 
have  been  reached  in  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  purpose  through 
the  redemption  and  glorification  of  man,  and  the  same  Lamb, 
having  opened  the^seven  seals  of  Time’s  great  book,  shall  be  seen 
standing  on  Mount  Zion,  receiving  the  hallelujahs  of  the  heavenly 
hosts. 

This  conception  of  history,  therefore,  excludes  all  possibility  of 
anything  like  recurring  events  of  similar  significance.  History 
does  not  repeat  itself,  except  as  the  bud  repeats  itself  in  the  blos¬ 
som  and  the  blossom  in  the  fruit.  Each  takes  up  the  life  of  its 
predecessor  and  carries  it  forward  for  further  unfoldings  by  the 
ages  to  come.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Christian  history.  It  is 
not  entirely  unlike  the  Christ  of  history,  “  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  forever,”  “  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting,”  and  who  yet  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
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He  increased  in  favor  with  God  and  man  because  of  His  increase 
in  wisdom  and  stature ;  and  who  will  say  that  history  does  not 
grow  in  favor  with  all  the  rational  and  intelligent  beings  of  the 
universe  according  as  it  unfolds  itself  in  harmony  with  the  law 
of  its  proper  evolution.  There  can  be  no  question  that  God 
looks  with  more  complacence  upon  the  historic  records  of  those 
nations  which  are  moving  in  the  van  of  the  world’s  higher  types 
of  Christian  civilization  as  contrasted  with  the  nations  whose  in¬ 
ferior  order  of  life  is  unfolding  itself  in  a  less  normal  way  and 
whose  records  are  being  written  with  a  more  spluttering  pen. 
Take,  for  example,  the  degenerating  power  of  Spain.  It  is  ready 
to  be  spewed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High.  Her  mission  is 
measurably  filled.  In  this  condition  nothing  has  been  left  her  but 
Hobson’s  choice.  Hence  she  was  bottled  up  in  Santiago  harbor. 
So  with  those  denominations  in  the  living,  growing  Church  of 
God.  When  their  theology  is  completed,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  bottle  it  up  in  the  standards.  Not  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  wrong  or  useless.  Not  that  they  encroach  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  Church’s  onflow.  They  at  least  serve  to  show  the 
Church’s  apprehensions  of  the  faith  in  the  respective  ages  that 
give  them  birth.  As  such  they  record  her  historic  progress 
through  the  ages  as  she  goes  forward  to  meet  the  Bridegroom, 
always  bound  to  be  free  from  the  unwarranted  exercise  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  and  yet  free  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  the  historic  Christ. 

To  contend,  therefore,  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints 
neither  warrants  a  contention  over  any  form  in  which  that  faith 
may  have  formulated  itself  in  any  given  age  nor  justifies  the  con¬ 
struction  of  anything  like  a  new  faith.  To  keep  the  faith,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  felicitous  self-congratulation  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  to 
bury  it  like  the  slothful  servant  in  some  procrustean  bed  of  fixed 
and  finished  orthodoxy,  but  to  encourage  its  growth  according  to 
the  law  of  its  life  that  at  the  second  coming  of  its  Author  and 
Finisher  He  may  find  His  own  with  usury.  This  is  the  problem 
whose  solution  has  been  sought  by  all  the  intelligent  Christian 
giants  of  the  past.  This  is  the  theme  that  continues  to  inspire  the 
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best  anticipations  of  the  future.  Around  this  point  revolves  the 
most  vigorous  and  incisive  Church  literature  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury  of  years.  From  this  principle  the  Reformed  Church  has 
evolved  a  distinctive  order  of  theological  thought  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  to  earnest  Christian  minds  than  all  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  Pleiades.  It  was  his  earnest  searching  after 
this  living  pearl  that  led  Dr.  Nevin  to  find  and  proclaim  some¬ 
thing  purer  than  Puritanism.  As  broad  in  his  scholarly  views 
•as  he  was  extensive  in  his  reading  and  profound  in  his  philosophic 
thought,  he  became  the  son  of  many  fathers  and  the  father  of  many 
sons.  Stimulated  by  such  view  of  the  eternal  truth,  he  exposed 
the  religious  quackery  of  the  anxious-bench  system  of  emotional 
religion,  and  at  the  same  time  assailed  the  unhistoric  position  of 
the  Romish  Church,  while  he  pointed  out  and  led  the  way  for  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  to  reclaim  her  inheritance  as  doctri- 
nally  set  forth  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  And  who  will  dare 
to  say  that,  if  he  were  with  us  now  to  witness  the  present  trend 
of  anticatechetical,  unhistoric  and  unconservative  progress  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  his  voice  would  not  be  raised  against  the 
manifest  drift  of  religious  dissipation  ? 

Dissipation. — Probably  no  other  term  is  more  expressive  of 
the  thought  in  mind  and  the  theory  in  practice.  Dissipation  of 
force  is  usually  the  effect  of  misapplied  and  misdirected  energy. 
Energy  is  misapplied  in  any  attempt  to  use  an  organism  or  any 
order  of  organic  being  contrary  to  the  essential  law  of  its  life. 
Take,  for  example,  the  violation  of  this  law  in  the  abnormal  un¬ 
folding  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  in  the  brute 
creation.  Who  has  not  observed  its  effect  upon  the  animal  for 
which  poor  Richard  would  have  given  his  kingdom.  The  result 
is  degeneration  in  everything  but  ears,  with  no  marked  improve¬ 
ment  at  any  point  except  in  an  acquired  ability  to  bray,  and  the 
habit  of  using  that  ability  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  equinal 
side  of  its  ancestry. 

This  inquiry  after  the  law  of  conservation  in  the  progress  of 
history  may  be  raised  respecting  the  proper  unfolding  of  the  life 
of  the  Church  or  any  denomination  thereof.  Proceeding,  there- 
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fore,  along  the  line  of  such  inquiry  it  is  assumed  that  there  can 
be  no  controversy  over  the  truth  of  the  thesis :  Only  that 
which  grows  legitimately  from  an  organism  like  the  Church  re¬ 
formed,  and  yet  continues  in  and  of  and  for  the  said  organism, 
can  of  organic  necessity  share  in  the  nature,  authority  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  mission  thereof,  as  well  as  in  the  glory  that  may  await  it 
at  the  final  completion  of  its  history.  Of  course,  the  above  also 
assumes  and  concedes  that  it  is  the  Church’s  mission  to  take  up 
into  her  organism  whatever  of  assimilable  elements  she  may  have 
legitimate  opportunity  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  incorporate  them  as 
organic  parts  of  her  constitution. 

This,  however,  is  something  very  different  from  allowing  for¬ 
eign  systems  and  customs,  working  by  foreign  laws,  to  come  into 
the  Church  and  remain  until  they  are  able  to  stand  like  an 
abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place.  Under  this  view 
these  foreign  agents  and  unassimilable  elements  become  nothing 
less  than  religious  parasites.  And  many  of  them  seem  to  cling 
to  the  Reformed  Church  because,  like  the  trees  of  the  Lord,  she 
is  full  of  sap.  It  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  justify 
such  false  importations  by  a  misconstruction  and  misapplication  of 
the  Apostolic  commission.  The  Church  has,  indeed,  been  author¬ 
ized  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  but  she  has  no  authority  to 
adopt  the  laws,  baptize  the  customs  and  engraft  the  philosophies 
of  the  world  into  her  own  superior  constitution  of  life  and  power. 
All  attempts  to  do  so  have  helped  to  mature  the  crises  of  her 
history.  Let  the  Church  as  now  reformed  read  and  be  profited 
by  the  admonitions  and  warnings  she  may  find  in  her  own  rec¬ 
ords. 

To  this  end  a  few  questions  are  submitted  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  think  over  the  situation 
without  a  thirst  for  controversy.  Is  there  not  a  foreign  religious 
system  engrafting  itself  into  our  Reformed  Church?  Is  not  this 
system  gradually  introducing  its  own  theory  and  practice  of  relig¬ 
iousness  ?  Does  not  a  thorough  analysis  show  it  to  be  replete 
with  dangerous  error  ?  Are  not  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  in  too  many  foreign  wares  for  the  safety  of  our 
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home  industries,  the  proper  unfolding  of  our  own  life,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  own  resources  and  the  preservation  of  our  own 
self-respect?  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Church  to  incorporate 
a  little  of  the  principle  and  apply  a  little  more  of  the  policy  of 
protection  against  an  unlimited  importation  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment  absolutely  incompatible  with  her  Reformed  cultus  ?  How 
do  these  importations  view  the  Church  of  Christ  as  an  organic 
constitution  of  life  and  power  in  and  for  the  world  ?  What 
.  views  do  they  hold  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  sacraments  ? 
Do  they  make  proper  account  of  the  family  as  an  institution  of 
God’s  ordination  ?  As  related  to  the  Church,  is  the  Christian 
home  regarded  under  any  other  view  than  that  of  a  collection  of 
individuals  ?  What  are  the  evidences  of  our  legitimate  religious 
growth  ?  Is  there  not  more  expansion  of  plumage  than  of  bird  ? 
How  much  increase  has  there  been  in  the  endowments  of  our 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries  during  the  last  decade  of 
great  religious  zeal  and  bustling  activity  ?  Are  our  benevolent 
operations  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  and  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part  making  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edi¬ 
fying  of  itself  in  love  ?  What  effect  is  this  new  order  of  pro¬ 
gressive  pieticifcy  producing  in  the  Christian  graces  of  our  children 
as  they  are  drilled  for  their  periodical  rehearsals  on  dress-parade, 
before  an  “  unusually  large  audience  ”  of  proud  parents  and  ap¬ 
plauding  friends  ?  What  effect  is  now  being  produced  from 
some  cause  and  source  upon  a  portion  of  our  Church  litera¬ 
ture  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  has  courage  to  say  in  public  that 
much  of  it  is  deficient  in  thickness  ?  Does  it  not  speak  well  for 
the  obedience  of  the  children  of  the  Church  when  they  are  willing 
to  spend  their  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  equally 
well  for  the  business  sagacity  of  some  editors  when  they  spend 
their  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  the  spiritual  yearnings 
of  a  hungry  yet  loyal  laity  ? 

Having  submitted  the  foregoing  questions  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  to  serious  reflection,  let  us  now  briefly  examine  some  of 
the  claims  and  apologies  made  in  behalf  of  the  exotic  system  al- 
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ready  mentioned  in  the  way  of  mild  intimation.  The  claim  is 
made  that  the  plant  is  not  an  exotic — that  it  is  of  native  growth 
in  the  Reformed  garden  of  the  Lord’s  house.  If  so,  why  does 
it  produce  such  un-Reformed  fruit?  For  samples  of  its  fruit  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  suggestive  questions  submitted  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph.  By  others  it  is  admitted  to  be  an  evil,  yet 
something  which  had  better  be  tolerated  than  antagonized.  The 
plea  is  made  that  the  tares,  which  were  sown  while  the  men  of 
the  Reformed  Church  are  alleged  to  have  been  asleep  as  to  the 
importance  of  evangelistic  work,  should  be  permitted  to  grow 
until  harvest.  Very  well.  But  have  we  not  already  been  har¬ 
vesting  the  fruit  of  such  tares  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  we 
not  now  engaged  in  sowing  the  miserable  stuff  ?  In  this  case  to 
harvest  is  to  suffer  ;  to  sow  is  to  sin.  In  other  words,  to  change 
the  simile,  it  is  intimated  by  the  new  movement  that  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  went  to  sleep  on  guard,  that  she  was  in  great 
need  of  something  from  without  to  stir  the  fountain  of  her  latent 
energy,  and  that  it  was  her  extremity  which  gave  the  unchurchly 
system  an  opportunity  to  organize  the  nineteenth  century  crusade 
to  rescue  the  holy  sepulcher  from  the  possession  of  drowsy  sen¬ 
tinels.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  Church,  like  all  denominations, 
and  in  fact  all  congregations  of  Christians,  needed  and  still  needs 
a  revival  of  consecrated  powers,  but  is  it  not  a  very  thoughtless 
reflection  upon  the  Church  of  martyrs  to  even  intimate  that  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  such  an  awakening  agency  in  from  with¬ 
out?  Such  an  importation  might  be  necessary  for  some  religious 
bodies,  but  the  Church  which  a  half-century  ago  rallied  from 
within  to  drive  the  anxious-bench  fanaticism  back  into  its  native 
religious  wilderness  needs  no  such  help  to  roll  away  the  imaginary 
stone  from  the  alleged  sepulcher.  Again,  it  is  claimed  that  we 
should  make  some  radical  departure  from  our  usual  and  conserva¬ 
tive  line  of  progress  in  order  that  we  may  become  more  exten¬ 
sively  known.  Now,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  whatever  light  we 
have  should  not  be  put  under  a  bushel,  and  if,  indeed,  it  has  been 
so  put  it  should  give  transparency  to  the  bushel  until  it  illumines 
the  world’s  pathway  to  glory.  Otherwise  it  is  no  better  than 
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the  phosphorescence  of  those  modern  religious  lightning-bugs 
that  might  do  worse  than  to  display  a  little  rare  modesty  by 
creeping  under  a  bushel.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Church  cannot  be  known  by 
the  outward  religious  world.  Is  it  not  a  lamentable  fact  that 
popular  religion  fails  to  see  the  Church  in  her  true  constitution 
and  mission  ?  This  is  true  of  any  Church  in  the  proportion  that 
she  is,  like  her  divine  Lord,  not  of  this  world.  Under  this  view 

“  ’Twere  no  surprising  thing 
If  we  should  be  unknown  ; 

The  Jewish  world  knew  not  its  King, 

God’s  everlasting  Son.” 

It  is  only  according  to  the  true  and  historic  revelation  that  the 
Reformed  Church  makes  of  herself  that  the  light  of  which  she 
bears  witness  generates,  in  the  surrounding  world,  that  organ  of 
perception  by  which  she  may  be  known.  It  is  well  to  be  widely 
known.  It  is  better  to  be  well  known.  It  is  best  to  be  correctly 
known.  This  is  possible  only  as  she  legitimately  unfolds  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  principle  of  her  spirit  and  genius  according  to  the  law 
of  proper  conservative  progress  in  history. 

Furthermore,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Church  is  moving  too 
slow — is  not  sufficiently  alert  and  up  to  date.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  claim,  but  not  much  relief  in  the  new  remedies 
proposed.  Besides,  it  is  an  old  excuse  for  a  new  form  of  pietism. 
The  devil  asked  the  Lord  to  make  bread  without  leaven.  False 
friends  sought  to  make  Jesus  a  King  in  a  manner  not  according 
to  the  principles  of  His  Messiakship.  Luther  did  not  move  fast 
enough  for  the  Anabaptists  and  other  fanatics.  Zwlngli  was  too 
slow  for  the  Iconoclasts  of  his  age.  And  now  the  claim  is  made 
by  many  who  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowl- 
edge  that  the  Church,  to  be  true  to  herself,  should  go  beyond  her¬ 
self.  We  admire  the  zeal  but  question  the  wisdom  of  much 
of  its  attempted  application.  The  Reformed  Church,  as  con¬ 
servatively  progressive,  does  not  so  much  plead  for  old  paths 
as  for  old  principles,  which  should  be  allowed  to  unfold  them¬ 
selves  in  such  new  paths  as  the  real  necessities  of  proper  environ  - 
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ments  may  demand.  We  do  not  contend  for  old  forms,  but  for 
the  old  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 
to  be  of  force  always  to  put  away  all  merely  humanitarian  move¬ 
ments  so  frequently  offered  as  a  substitute  therefor.  Yes,  we 
emphasize  the  importance  of  and  necessity  for  more  progress  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  Let  every  legitimate  effort  be  made  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  her  native  energy.  The  century  is  growing 
old,  and  we  are  challenged  to  an  earnest  continuance  of  the  work 
which  has  always  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  called  forth  the 
activities  of  the  world’s  most  consecrated  men.  Oh,  for  more 
proper  views  of  proper  relations  between  the  constitutional  func¬ 
tions  and  the  legitimate  efforts  of  the  mystical  and  historic  body 
in  which  God  has  given  us  to  have  part.  There  should  be  less 
spreading  of  canvas  for  the  amount  of  ballast  we  have  in  the 
hold  of  the  old  Reformed  Ship.  The  late  war  has  shown  an  in¬ 
dispensable  necessity  in  the  victorious  navy  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  even  gunpowder  is  not  more  important 
than  coal.  Why  ?  Because  the  power  of  propulsion  is  generated 
from  bituminous  ballast  in  the  man-of-war.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  ocean  liner.  How  forcibly  this  truth  applies  to  the  old  ship 
Zion,  the  historic  Church  of  the  living  God.  Canvas  may  catch 
the  shifting  breezes  that  blow  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass, 
but  ballast  gives  strength  and  secures  safety  to  the  vessel  upon  a 
squally  sea.  This  ballast  includes  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  the  honored  tradition  of  the  fathers  bequeathed  to 
the  children.  “  We  may,  perhaps,  not  be  willing  to  build  our 
creed  upon  the  coffins  of  the  Reformers,  nor  to  pin  our  faith  to 
their  shrouds  ;  and  yet  we  may  believe  that  they  were  about  as 
wise  as  their  children  are  to  know  the  right,  and  as  piously  dis¬ 
posed  to  choose  it  when  known.”  (Dr.  Bomberger.)  Let  the 
Reformed  Church,  by  the  application  of  that  spiritual  chemistry 
which  has  always  characterized  and  enriched  her  laboratory,  con¬ 
tinue  to  generate  her  propulsive  power  from  such  ballast.  Then 
will  we  be  able  to  go  forward,  faithful  in  the  position  assigned 
us  in  history,  and  true  to  our  trust  as  the  flagship  of  Protes¬ 
tantism. 


V. 


CHRIST’S  PERSON  AND  WORK  IN  THE  LETTERS 

OF  PAUL.* 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  S.  WEBER,  A.M. 

The  reconstruction  of  traditional  forms  of  Christian  thought 
is  the  leading  task  of  modern  theology.  Multitudes  of  preachers 
and  teachers  everywhere  have  come  to  recognize  this,  and  are 
earnestly  and  diligently  addressing  themselves  to  the  performance 
of  it.  To  those  who,  like  most  of  the  readers  of  this  Review, 
have  long  been  regarding  Christ  as  the  center  of  religious  life 
and  thought,  the  all-sufficient  source  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
the  norm  and  measure  of  all  our  knowledge  on  religious  subjects, 
it  cannot  be  surprising  that  in  these  efforts  at  doctrinal  recon¬ 
struction  such  particular  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  our  Saviour.  Christ,  it  has 
come  to  be  realized,  is  “the  way.  the  truth  and  the  life*’  quite 
as  much  for  human  thought  as  for  human  conduct.  What  He 
is  and  wThat  He  wrought  must  interpret  for  us  not  only  a  part, 
but  the  entire  domain  of  the  Christian  faith.  Hence,  the  pro¬ 
found  necessity,  the  great  importance  of  correctly  apprehending 
the  picture  of  our  Lord  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures. 

In  the  course  of  Christian  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
various  circumstances  from  time  to  time  have  succeeded,  if  not  in 
hiding,  at  least  in  obscuring  the  true  outlines  of  that  picture. 

*  Literature  :  Beyschlag’s  New  Testament  Theology  ;  Adeney’s  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament;  Gore’s  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  Gordon’s 
The  Christ  of  To-day  ;  Stevens’  The  Pauline  Theology  ;  Bruce’s  St.  Paul’s 
Conception  of  Christianity  ;  Abbott’s  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  ;  Cone’s 
The  Apostle  Paul  ;  Somerville’s  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christ.  The  last 
three  are  recent  contributions  and  well  worth  possessing. 
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Metaphysical  speculations,  philosophical  theories,  ecclesiastical 
interests,  individual  fancies — these  jointly  and  severally  have 
wrought  much  mischief  in  this  direction.  Repeatedly,  however, 
their  influence  has  been  thrown  off,  and  in  every  instance  it  has 
resulted  in  giving  a  deepened  interest  to  personal  religion,  and  a 
new  impulse  to  active  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  Master’s 
Kingdom.  In  his  brilliant  book,  The  Christ  of  To-day,  Gordon 
says  :  u  Our  modern  world  looks  as  if  it  were  getting  ready  for 
a  new  conception  of  Christ.  There  is  gathering  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  of  serious  religious  thought,  a  volume  of  insight 
and  appreciation  of  Him  that  must  finally  overwhelm  the  public 
mind  with  the  sense  of  His  absoluteness  for  humanity.”  *  We 
concur  with  him  in  this  opinion,  and  believe  that  with  the  advent 
of  this  new  conception  the  experiences  of  history  in  similar  periods 
of  the  past  will  be  again  repeated.  There  will  be  a  general  re¬ 
vival  of  religious  life,  of  effort  for  the  world’s  evangelization,  of 
interest  in  theological  science,  and  of  devotion  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth.  In  consequence  of  such  revival  there  will 
be  satisfying  answers  to  many  of  the  religious  questions  which 
are  now  distressing  faith  and  occasioning  doubt,  and  there  will 
be  solutions,  also,  of  many  of  the  social  problems  which  are  now 
perplexing  Christian  philanthropists  in  Church  and  State. 

Thoughtful  readers  of  the  New  Testament  have  always  known 
that  in  it  there  are  two  methods  of  presenting  the  portrait  of  the 
Divine  Man,  of  whose  Person  and  Work  a  new  conception  is  seem¬ 
ingly  being  wrought  out.  The  one  is  that  of  the  Synoptists  who 
describe  the  Christ  whom  they  personally  were  associated  with, 
whom  they  saw  and  heard  and  followed  in  His  journeyings  up 
and  down  the  roads  of  Palestine.  The  other  is  that  of  John,  of 
the  unknown  author  of  Hebrews,  and  of  Paul.  They  describe 
not  as  historians ;  they  interpret  rather  as  prophets  and  seers. 
It  is  not  the  Jesus  of  history  that  is  held  up  by  them  to  the  mind 
of  those  that  read  their  writings ;  it  is  the  Christ  of  faith  that  is 
presented  to  the  intuitions  of  their  hearts. 

Now,  among  the  theolgians  of  our  day  who  are  laboring  to  re- 

*Pp.  29,  30. 
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cover  the  true  view  of  our  Saviour,  there  are  not  a  few  whose 
watchword  is  “the  familiar  though  somewhat  hackneyed  cry,” 
“  Back  to  Christ,”  and  who  propose  not  only  to  overleap  the  cen¬ 
turies  and  to  disregard  the  creeds  and  doctrinal  systems  of  the 
Church,  but  to  ignore  likewise  the  interpretations  recorded  by 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Book  of  Hebrews  and  the  Letters  of  Paul. 
The  audacity  of  their  purpose  need  not  prejudicially  to  affect  us 
in  estimating  its  worth  and  significance.  The  movement  back 
.  to  the  historical  Christ,  it  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  has 
been  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  contributions  it  has  made  in 
the  way  of  Lives  of  Christ,  and  otherwise,  must  be  cordially  wel¬ 
comed.  The  entire  Church  has  thus  been  brought  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  writh  a  new  sense  of  reality.  It  is 
eternally  significant  and  important  for  us  to  know  His  life  on 
earth ;  how  He  lived  and  labored,  felt  and  acted  in  the  various 
circumstances  of  His  daily  life ;  how7  He  dealt  with  men  whom  he 
met  in  their  riches  and  poverty,  their  sickness  and  suffering, 
their  sorrow  and  sin ;  how  He  thought  of  His  relation  to  God 
and  to  men,  and  what  He  taught  in  regard  to  life  and  duty,  death 
and  immortality.  A  large  class  of  thinkers  insist  that  this  is  all 
that  wre  need  to  know,  or  can  know7,  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel. 
Yan  Dyke,  for  instance,  in  his  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt 
declares  that  “  the  Bock  of  certainty  is  the  mind  of  Jesus 
expressed  in  His  living  w7ords  and  speaking  life.  Be}7ond  that 
we  need  not,  and  we  can  not  go.”*  This,  according  to  our  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  one-sided  and  misleading  notion,  the 
general  adoption  of  which  by  ministers  of  the  Word  would 
largely  rob  their  message  of  its  pow7er.  So  far  as  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  sermons,  ancient  and  modern,  allows  us  to  judge,  the 
really  efficient  preachers  of  the  Gospel  never  limited  themselves 
in  its  proclamation  to  a  reiteration  of  the  truths  which  Jesus 
taught  and  the  commendation  of  His  exemplary  conduct  for 
men’s  imitation.  Have  they  not  had  much  to  say  about  what 
God  in  Christ  has  done  in  order  to  reconcile  the  world  unto  Him¬ 
self,  about  the  saving  issues  wrought  out  by  the  life  and  death 

*  Pp.  200,  201. 
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and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  about  the  new  life  made  access¬ 
ible  to  every  one  that  repents  and  believes — a  new  life  including 
the  pardon  and  remission  of  sin,  power  over  temptation,  strength 
and  comfort  in  suffering  and  sorrow,  victory  in  the  hour  of  death  ? 
The  hunger  and  thirst  of  needy  souls  is  met  by  such  preaching, 
and  men  longing  for  peace  on  earth  and  blessedness  in  heaven, 
have  always  been  ready  to  welcome  it,  a.nd  to  embrace  its  privi¬ 
leges  and  responsibilities.  Would  similar  saving  effects  be  ac¬ 
complished  were  a  man  content  to  expound  simply  the  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christ’s  teaching,  to  recite  merely  the  truths  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  W ould  the  bare  announcement  of  the 
great  and  blessed  truths  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  service  avail  for  that  purpose  ? 
Me  hesitate  not  to  express  our  doubt,  knowing  that  a  sinful 
heart  longs  for  something  more,  and  reason  demands  that  a  Gos¬ 
pel  from  God  shall  supply  it.  To  our  mind  Weiss  is  right  in 
declaring  it  to  be  “  an  unpardonable  historic  blunder  to  suppose 
that  the  faith  of  primitive  Christendom  was  based  on  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  earthly  image  of  Christ.  A  school  might  have  been 
formed,  a  hero  worship  might  have  been  instituted,  had  that  been 
all ;  but  a  religion  could  arise  only  because  the  ancient  Church 
was  conscious  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  the  Lord.”*  The  fact  and  significance  of  these 
additional  truths,  proclaimed  in  connection  with  the  meaning  of 
Christ’s  death,  constituted  the  Gospel  a  power  for  Christians  in 
an  early  age,  no  less  than  in  later  ones  that  have  successively 
followed. 

This  complementary  side  of  the  Gospel  is  recorded  not  by  the 
historians  who  wrote  the  first  three  of  the  New  Testament  Books, 
but  by  the  prophets  and  seers  to  whose  inspiration  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  three  classic  interpretations  of  the  Christ.  These 
in  our  judgment,  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  full  and 
adequate  conception  of  Christ  and  His  work,  and  we  believe 
them  to  have  been  providentially  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  af¬ 
fording  in  connection  with  the  synoptic  Gospels,  the  means  of  ob- 

*  Die  NacMolge  Christi,  p.  83. 
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taining  such  a  conception.  The  first  is  the  view  of  John  who 
has  been  called  the  theologian  of  the  Incarnation.  He  holds 
that  Christ,  the  Word  of  God  which  in  the  beginning  was,  and 
was  with  God,  and  was  God,  is  the  perfect  and  final  revelation 
of  the  eternal  Deity.  The  second  is  that  of  Hebrews,  whose 
author  is  the  theologian  of  the  Ascension  and  Exaltation.  He 
regards  Christ  as  the  eternal  High  Priest,  who  by  the  sacrifice 
He  in  His  own  Person  offered  has  fully  satisfied  for  men’s  sin, 
and  delivered  them  from  its  power.  The  third  is  that  of  the 
Letters  of  Paul  who  is  the  theologian  of  the  Resurrection.  He 
presents  Christ  from  the  view-point  of  His  risen  and  glorified 
life  with  reference  especially  to  the  redemptive  and  sanctifying 
influence  which  that  Life  wielded  in  the  case  of  Paul’s  own  con¬ 
version  and  apostleship,  and  which  it  is  qualified  to  wield  in  the 
case  of  all  men. 

This  last  view  is  to  be  examined  at  this  time.  The  type  of 
Christological  doctrine  to  be  discovered  in  so  doing,  we  feel  confi¬ 
dent,  is  not  in  conflict  with  that  given  by  the  testimony  of  the 
historic  Jesus  Himself.  Though  reached  in  another  way,  his 
conclusions  are  simply  what  a  logical  and  valid  deduction  or  infer¬ 
ence  of  Jesus’  words  and  acts  would  warrant.  And  if  this  is  so 
the  outcome  of  our  present  inquiry  should  go  to  confirm  the 
views  reached  in  our  paper  on  “The  Witness  of  Jesus  to  Him¬ 
self  and  Christianity  ”  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  Review.* 

At  the  beginning  of  our  proposed  examination  it  may  be  well 
to  make  several  preliminary  observations  of  a  general  character 
with  reference  to  the  Letters  of  Paul,  and  the  personal  experi¬ 
ences  in  his  life  of  which  they  make  record.  One  of  these  ob¬ 
servations  is  that  those  Epistles  contain  no  systematic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person  and  Work.  “  It  is 
wholly  improbable,”  Stevens  says,  “  that  he  ever  applied  his  mind 
to  the  problem  of  defining  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  His 
Person.”!  He  never  attempts  to  give  an  exact  account  of  his 
ideas  of  Christ  and  His  mission  among  men.  His  efforts  were  in- 

*  April,  1897. 
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tended  to  persuade  men  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  that  in 
Him  provision  was  divinely  made  for  man’s  peace  and  blessed¬ 
ness.  By  faith  through  grace  eternal  salvation  was  to  be  found 
in  Him  and  in  Him  only.  Hence  instead  of  developing  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  Person  and  Work,  the  apostle  was  satisfied  to 
make  simply  such  incidental  references  to  Him  as  served  the  pur¬ 
poses  he  sought  to  accomplish  in  his  preaching  and  writing.  But 
whilst  these  references  are  fragmentary  and  constitute  no  complete 
picture,  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  comprehensive  when 
brought  together,  to  disclose  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  fairly 
definite  portrait  of  our  Lord  as  held  by  the  mind  of  Paul. 

Another  of  these  observations  is  that  the  letters  of  Paul  dis¬ 
close  the  fact  of  development  and  progress  in  their  author’s 
Christological  conceptions.  In  the  epistles  belonging  to  the 
earlier  period  of  his  apostleship  there  are  certain  conceptions  of 
Christ  which  later  in  life,  it  is  evident,  no  longer  answered  as  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  deeper  convictions  and  loftier  estimate  of  His 
Person  and  Work  to  which  the  Spirit  under  wider  thought  and 
more  extended  experiences  had  led  him.  The  apostle  gradually 
advanced  to  more  exalted  ideas  of  the  nature  of  Christ  and  the 
functions  He  discharged  in  His  work.  This  is  saying  simply  that 
as  an  inspired  winter  Paul  remained  truly  human  and  continued 
to  live  and  think  under  the  sway  of  ordinary  psychological  laws. 
He  was  not  transformed  into  a  machine  which,  in  a  mechanical 
way,  wrought  out  or  wrote  out  with  entire  perfection  from  the 
beginning  what  was  divinely  purposed  or  indicated.  Like  every 
living,  thinking  man,  Paul  developed,  and  with  his  development 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  growth  in  his  theolog¬ 
ical  views,  or,  to  hold  more  closely  to  our  theme,  in  his  Christo¬ 
logical  conceptions.  And  exactly  that  which  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  is  to  be  found  in  his  Letters.  In  Ephesians, 
Colossians  and  Philippians,  which  belong  to  his  later  years  and 
mark  the  loftier  intellectual  and  religious  attainments  of  his 
Christian  life,  there  are  enriched  conceptions  of  the  character  and 
greatness  of  our  Saviour.  He  is  regarded  from  new  points  of 
view,  and  the  new  ideas  resulting  call  forth  a  new  terminology  in 
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reference  to  His  supreme  worth,  authority  and  power.  By  em¬ 
ploying  such  expressions  as  “  all  the  fullness  of  God,”  “  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,”  “being  in  the  form  of  God,”  “the  Head 
of  the  Church  which  is  His  body,”  “  the  Head  of  all  principality 
and  power,”  the  author  of  these  Letters  of  the  Captivity,  empha¬ 
sizes,  as  he  had  not  done  to  the  same  degree  in  those  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  the  distinctiveness  of  Christ’s 
personal  life  and  character  from  that  of  all  other  men.  Pie  ex¬ 
pounds  and  enforces,  also,  not  simply  the  doctrines  and  example 
of  Jesus,  but  the  redemptive  significance  for  mankind  of  His 
life  and  death  and  resurrection.  He  solemnly  affirms  the  su¬ 
preme  Lordship  of  Christ,  as  indicated  by  His  enthronement  at 
God’s  right  hand,  and  maintains,  at  the  same  time,  His  constant 
and  abiding  union  with  those  over  whom  He  is  appointed  Lord. 

The  third  observation  to  be  made  is  that  Paul’s  Letters  contain 
but  little  information  concerning  the  historical  Jesus,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  references  even  to  His  teachings.  It  is  correct  no 
doubt  to  say,  as  it  is  put  by  one  of  the  penetrating  theological 
intellects  of  our  day,  that  “  the  wonderful  thing  about  the  letters 
which  compose  so  large  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  over¬ 
whelming  consciousness  of  Christ  that  one  finds  in  them.  The 
writers  are  flooded  with  Christ.  Their  thoughts  spontaneous  and 
deliberate,  their  beliefs  old  and  new,  their  ideals  and  enthusiasms, 
their  uplift  into  heaven,  their  outlook  upon  the  earth,  are  but 
different  versions  of  the  dominating  soul  of  their  Master.  The 
whole  movement  of  their  existence  is  penetrated  by  His  pres¬ 
ence.”  *  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  so  far  at  least  as  Paul’s 
writings  are  concerned,  this  is  true  only  if  the  Christ  here  under 
reference  is  made  to  mean  the  Christ  of  glory.  No  one  can  care¬ 
fully  read  his  letters  without  meeting  with  the  striking  fact  that, 
aside  from  his  references  to  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  and 
an  incident  or  two  such  as  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
mentioned  in  connection  with  those  events,  there  is  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  silence  as  regards  the  gracious  acts  and  loving  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Why  is  this?  It  cannot  be  due  to  a  want  of 

*  The  Christ  of  To-day,  p.  49. 
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knowledge  on  Paul’s  part  concerning  the  events  of  Jesus’  minis¬ 
try  on  earth,  not  to  the  supposition  that  those  events  would  not 
have  lent  themselves  to  the  purposes  he  was  pursuing.  Paul 
certainly  must  have  known  somewhat  of  Jesus  long  before  his 
conversion ;  he  must  have  known  more  after  spending  two  weeks 
with  other  apostles  at  Jerusalem  subsequent  to  it,  and  in  his  let¬ 
ters  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  “  might  well  have  been  appealed 
to  in  illustration  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  and  of  those  features  of 
character  in  which  He  is  an  example  to  His  people.” 

The  explanation  of  this  otherwise  strange  omission  is  to  be  found, 
we  believe,  in  the  entirely  probable  fact  that  for  Paul  the  historic 
Jesus  alone  was  not  the  promised  Messiah.  “  The  Christhood  of 
Jesus  in  Paul’s  view,”  Somerville  asserts  without  hesitation,  “  was 
not  an  accomplished  fact  till  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had 
entered  on  the  higher  stage  of  being  and  activity  that  followed. 
His  earthly  career,  with  all  that  distinguished  it,  was  simply  a 
preparation  for,  and  a  prelude  to  a  fuller  life  and  vaster  progress 
in  the  souls  of  men  that  were  to  reveal  Him  in  His  true  propor¬ 
tions  as  the  Divine  Christ.  The  knowledge  of  the  risen  Lord 
then  was  the  essential  thing  to  the  understanding  of  Christ. 
And  since  only  they  who  knew  Him  as  glorified  knew  Him  as  the 
Christ  of  God,  understood  the  real  significance  of  His  mission, 
and  shared  in  the  blessings  He  had  come  to  give  to  men,  we 
can  see  how  natural  it  was  for  Paul  to  pass  by  the  memories  of 
Christ’s  earthly  life,  in  his  anxiety  to  set  forth  the  greater  glory 
of  the  risen  Lord.”* 

And  to  this  view,  which  commends  itself  to  our  approval,  there 
is  confirmation  to  be  gotten,  we  think,  by  recalling  the  experiences, 
under  which  Paul  became  convinced  of  the  Messiahship  of  Him 
who  had  lived  meek  and  lowly  among  men.  It  was  not  by  study¬ 
ing  and  reflecting  upon  the  matchless  beauty  and  transcendent 
wisdom  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  Paul’s  heart  was  won,  and 
the  great  transformation  in  his  life  wrought ;  it  was  the  power 
and  grace  rather  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  personally  mani¬ 
fested  to  him,  and  brought  into  actual  fellowship  with  him,  that 

*  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christ,  pp.  9,  10. 
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accompli slied  this.  Christ  Himself,  in  distinction  from  His  teach¬ 
ings,  and  hearsay  reminiscences  of  Him — He  it  was  that  laid 
hold  of  Paul  and  led  him  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  “  the  glo¬ 
rious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.”  These  experiences  and  the 
results  in  his  life  consequent  upon  them  were  always  vividly  and 
joyously  before  his  mind,  and  out  of  them,  and  his  reflections 
upon  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  there  issued  the  conception  of 
Christ  which  his  Letters  record. 

*  The  Christ  of  Paul,  accordingly,  may  be  called  the  Christ  of 
his  personal  experience,  and  his  Christological  doctrines  in  this 
view  are  an  account  simply  of  that  experience  in  terms  suggested 
by  thinking  of  and  meditating  upon  it.  In  other  words  they  are 
to  employ  a  Pitschlian  phrase,  value-judgments  (Wehrturtheile), 
of  Christ  based  upon  the  impressions  received,  and  the  results 
accomplished  in  Paul’s  life  of  faith.  If  that  is  the  meaning  which 
is  generally  to  be  given  to  the  obscure  and  widely-controverted 
“  value-judgments  ”  of  theologians  of  the  Ritschlian  school,  may 
there  not  be  attaching  to  the  expression  more  valid  significance  than 
many  of  us  have  hitherto  been  willing  to  grant  ?  “  The  main  want 
of  the  world,”  Carlyle  has  somewhere  observed,  “  is  men  who  re¬ 
ally  know  God  otherwise  than  by  hearsay,”  and  Paul  knowing  the 
God  revealed  in  Christ  from  personal  knowledge,  would,  if  the 
dreamer  of  Chelsea  is  correct,  supply  a  want  for  every  genera¬ 
tion  in  Christian  history, — a  want  too  seldom  discoverable  in 
those  that  essay  to  speak  for  Him. 

If  what  we  have  sought  to  point  out  in  these  preliminaries  is 
true,  the  importance  of  keeping  the  same  in  mind  in  an  inquiry 
as  to  Paul’s  ideas  of  Christ  and  His  work  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  fact  is  that  without  it  much  that  his  letters  contain  must  re¬ 
main  an  inexplicable  mystery,  with  it  we  shall  find  their  teach¬ 
ings  luminous  and  self-consistent  throughout. 

The  root-idea  of  Christ  in  Paul’s  mind  is  that  in  Him  the 
archetype  of  humanity,  the  spiritual,  the  ideal  man  is  revealed. 
He  believed  firmly  in  the  true  humanity  of  our  Lord,  declaring 
that  He  “  was  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,” 
that  He  lived,  sin  excepted,  the  common  life  of  men,  that  He 
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died  as  others,  and  rose  again.  With  Him,  as  risen,  Paul  is 
brought  into  living  touch  and  receives  from  Him  on  the  ground 
of  faith  that  which  he  recognizes  to  be  the  very  Spirit  of  God. 
Under  the  power  of  that  gift  the  spiritual  that  was  in  him  regains 
its  supremacy  over  the  flesh.  The  possibility  of  bestowing  this 
triumphing  Spirit  can  reside  only  with  One  in  whom  the  antago¬ 
nism  between  flesh  and  spirit  as  known  to  fallen  human  nature 
does  not  hold,  that  is  in  the  truly  Spiritual  Man.  His  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  exaltation  declare  Him  likewise  to  be  the  Spiritual  Man, 
and  with  that  objective  declaration  corresponds  the  testimony 
conscious  to  Paul’s  own  heart  of  renewed  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

The  indwelling  presence  of  God’s  Spirit  with  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  is  acknowleged  by  those  who  hold  Him  to  have  been  an 
extraordinary  man  only ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  language 
of  Paul  in  his  various  letters.  Even  in  those  to  the  Homans,  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Galatians  there  is  a  conception  of  His  person 
which  a  Socinian  exegesis  can  explain  only  by  doing  violence  to 
the  plain  meaning  of  their  author.  “Jesus  Christ  is  therein 
coordinated  with  God,”  says  Gore,  “  in  the  necessarily  divine 
functions  and  offices  both  in  nature  and  in  grace,  in  a  manner 
impossible  to  the  minds  of  a  Jewish  monotheist  like  St.  Paul  un¬ 
less  the  coordinated  person  is  really  believed  to  belong  to  the 
properly  Di  vine  Being.  So  complete  is  this  coordination  that,  to 
quote  the  language  of  Professor  Pfleiderer,  we  need  feel  no  sur¬ 
prise  when  Paul  at  length  calls  Him  without  reserve  “  God  who 
is  over  all  blessed  forevermore.”*  Whether  we  are  willing  to 
accept  this  interpretation  put  upon  the  particular  passage  quoted 
from  Homans,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  due  to  say  modern 
scholarship  is  divided,  it  remains  true  nevertheless  that  Paul  re¬ 
gards  Christ  as  God  incarnate,  the  Deity  manifesting  Himself  in 
the  Spiritual  Manhood  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

To  this  unique  character  of  the  Person  of  Christ  namely,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  in  human  form,  Paul  refers  Christ’s  freedom  from  sin, 
the  spotless  purity,  the  absolute  holiness  of  His  life  and  character. 
By  the  aid  of  the  ever-present  Spirit  He  triumphed  our  tempta- 

*  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  p.  64. 
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tion  in  every  shape  maintaining  the  humanity  in  which  He  was 
born  and  to  which  no  moral  birth-taint  of  hereditary  corruption 
attached,  unsullied  and  perfectly  righteous  throughout  His 
earthly  career.  What  has  appeared  strange  to  many  in  the 
study  of  Paul’s  views  regarding  the  divine  human  nature  of 
Christ’s  sinless  and  holy  personality  is  that  in  connection  with 
his  numerous  references  to  it,  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
miraculous  form  of  His  birth  as  recorded  by  two  of  the  Gospels. 
“'Christ’s  supernatural  birth,*’  Cone  writes,  “  is  nowhere  taught 
or  assumed  by  Paul  in  his  Letters,”  *  and  in  this  the  far  more 
rigidly  orthodox  author  of  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
agrees  with  him.  “The  one  event  commemorated  in  our  Creed,” 
he  says,  “  which  does  not  rest  primarily  on  apostolical  testimony 
and  which  was  not  part  of  the  primary  apostolic  preaching  is  the 
miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Christ.”  f  If  this  constituted 
no  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  first  Apostles  it  is  less  surprising  that 
it  should  not  have  been  noticed  b}^  Paul.  “  His  silence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  cannot  be  used  however,”  we  think  Adeney  is  right  in  argu¬ 
ing,  “  either  for  or  against  the  historical  facts  in  the  case,  because 
we  have  no  ground  for  saying  that  he  must  have  known  what  had 
happened,  or  if  he  had  known  it,  he  was  under  the  necessity  to 
write  about  it.”}  The  omission  of  reference  to  this  point  simply 
shows  that  Paul  rested  his  belief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ  on  con¬ 
siderations  that  were  quite  independent  of  the  physical  mode  of 
His  birth.  What  the  risen  and  exalted  One  had  done  for  him , 
what  he  was  daily  doing  for  others  who  came  to  be  members  of 
His  Church,  that  was  the  all-sufficient  evidence  sustaining  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  ever-living  Son  of  God  continuously  present 
with  His  people  as  the  Source  and  Sustainer  of  their  spiritual 
life,  their  indwelling  Friend  and  Counsellor,  their  one  assured 
hope  of  glory. 

This  “  mystical  Christ  of  Paul,"  as  He  has  been  called,  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  the  deep  secret  of  the  Christological  conceptions  found 

*  The  Apostle  Paul,  p.  292. 

t  The  Incarnation,  p.  84. 

JThe  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  176. 
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in  his  Letters.  The  richest  contents  of  Pauline  thought  are  not 
discovered  when  we  come  upon  the  universalism  of  Christianity 
as  held  by  him  in  opposition  to  the  clannish  views  of  J udaism ; 
not  when  we  have  learned  with  what  emphasis  he  proclaims  the 
doctrine  of  righteousness  by  grace  through  faith,  in  opposition  to 
righteousness  by  law  and  works ;  but  when  we  apprehend  the 
spiritual  truth  which  had  been  tested  by  himself,  which  may  be 
tested  by  all,  namely,  that  salvation  in  origin,  growth  and  perfec¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  the  mystical  union  which  subsists  between 
Christ  and  His  people.  True  believers  in  Christ  are  crucified 
with  Him,  buried  with  Him,  risen  with  Him,  glorified  with  Him, 
made  heirs  with  Him  of  eternal  joy  and  glory.  Much  of  the 
phraseology  peculiar  to  Paul’s  Letters  gives  expression  to  this 
characteristic  conception  of  his  with  reference  to  Christ’s  perma¬ 
nent,  living  union  with  the  individual  members  of  our  fallen  race, 
and  that  in  virtue  of  this  union  they  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption.  Por  Paul  this  was  a  demonstration  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  of  God,  by  the  side  of  which  all  others  were  of  but 
little  value.  In  the  possession  of  it  he  could  confidently  affirm 
“  to  me  to  live  is  Christ ;  ”  “  Christ  in  me  is  the  hope  of  glory.” 

In  harmony  with  the  recorded  claim  of  Christ  Himself,  that  all 
authority  in  heaven  and  earth  belongs  to  Him,  Paul  everywhere 
in  his  Letters  recognizes  the  risen  and  exalted  One  as  Lord  and 
Master.  With  the  most  unbounded  veneration,  the  most  unre¬ 
served  and  absolute  self-surrender,  he  glories  in  the  privilege  of 
being  a  bond-servant  to  Him  who  had  loved  him  and  given  Him¬ 
self  for  him.  And  the  same  supreme  authority  for  Christ  is 
claimed,  of  course,  with  reference  to  all  other  men.  He  saw 
their  helpless,  lost  and  ruined  condition,  and  therefore  brought 
them  salvation.  He  saw  that  by  His  government  alone  they 
could  be  rescued,  and,  therefore,  at  the  cost  of  His  own  humilia¬ 
tion,  He  determined  to  exalt  them.  In  other  phrase  He  became 
one  of  them,  that  He  might  be  their  King,  and  that  by  their 
obedience  to  His  authoritative  will  and  commandments  they  with 
Him  might  come  to  wear  royal  robes,  and  sit  with  Him  enthroned 
in  the  heavens.  And  in  connection  with  this  recognition  of  Jesus 
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as  the  King  of  men,  who  by  His  reign  of  love  delivers  them  from 
the  thralldom  of  sin  to  eternal  life,  there  emerges  also  Paul’s  con¬ 
ception  of  Him  as  the  eternal  Judge.  Christ  is  the  Spiritual 
Man,  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  sinless  in  life,  perfect  in  char¬ 
acter,  mystically  united  with  believers  by  the  Spirit,  their  King 
and  Saviour,  and  He  is  at  the  same  time  appointed  also  to  be  the 
Judge  of  all.  The  day  is  approaching  when  the  risen  and  glori¬ 
fied  God-Man  shall  return,  then  Paul  writes,  “  God,  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men  according  to  my  Gospel  by  Jesus  Christ.” 

To  this  bare  outline  of  Paul’s  views  of  Christ  as  gathered  from 
the  group  of  his  earlier  Letters  a  word  or  two  must  be  added  as 
to  the  enriched  form  in  which  these  same  views  are  made  to  re¬ 
appear  in  his  later  writings,  and  the  new  conceptions  which  then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  announces.  The  new  terminology  by  which 
all  this  is  indicated  in  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Philippians  has 
already  been  indicated.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  inquire,  how¬ 
ever,  what  are  the  actual  contents  of  the  several  characteristic 
expressions  here  found  to  be  new  to  Pauline  thought.  One  of 
these,  common  to  the  Letters  sent  to  Ephesus  and  Colosse  is  “  all 
the  fullness  of  God.”  In  Christ,  according  to  these  writings, 
u  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  God  in  Christ,  “  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  all  fullness  should  dwell.”  These  new  terms  descriptive  of 
Christ  correspond,  of  course,  with  the  designation  of  Him  as  the 
Spiritual  Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  they  show  an  enlarged 
conception,  a  grander  view  of  Christ’s  preeminent  worth,  in  the 
mind  of  Paul.  Whilst  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  direct 
reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  the 
fact  is  that  “  the  fullness  of  God  ”  endowing  Him  means  that 
Christ  has  the  life-giving  Spirit  in  all  the  plentitude  of  His  power 
abiding  with  Him.  When  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  having  “  all 
the  fullness  of  God  dwelling  in  Him,”  the  Apostle  ascribes  to  Him 
the  all-inclusive  enduement  of  spiritual  life  and  divine  power 
needed  by  men  for  their  salvation.  What  precisely  the  occasion 
was  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  term  instead  of  properly 
qualified  others  that  had  been  previously  employed,  we  may  not 
be  able  to  learn,  but  “  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  expression  was 
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intended  to  convey  to  us  a  profound  impression  of  Christ’s  inex¬ 
haustible  value  for  the  religious  life  of  man.”* 

“  The  image  of  the  invisible  God  ”  is  another  term  that  is  new 
in  Paul’s  later  Letters.  In  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
it  is  true,  he  had  referred  to  Christ  as  being  in  “  the  image  of 
God,”  but  from  the  context  in  which  the  expression  occurs  in  a 
changed  form  in  Colossians  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  Christ 
which  it  involves  has  grown  out  of  the  loftier  and  more  transcend¬ 
ent  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ  and  His  work  now  held 
by  Paul.  We  agree  with  those  commentators  who  insist  that  this 
expression  is  not  meant  to  predicate  anything  as  to  Christ’s  pre¬ 
incarnate  Being,  but  that  it  is  intended  to  differentiate  Him  from 
others  who  may  be  spoken  of  as  made  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.  Christ  is  “  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  ”  in  the 
sense  that  in  Him  there  is  a  perfect  embodiment,  a  complete 
revelation  of  the  hidden  character  of  God.  This  can  be  said  of 
no  one  else.  Through  our  union  with  Him  we  may,  indeed, 
share  the  glory  of  His  image,  and  receive  somewhat  of  the  full¬ 
ness  which  He  possesses,  but  whatever  we  have  is  derived  from 
Him  who  is  clad  in  Divine  glory  and  in  whom  all  the  fullness 
of  the  Deity  dwells.  “The  image  of  the  invisible  God”  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  Christ  there  is  the  new-creating,  the  supporting  and 
the  sanctifying  energy  of  God’s  Spirit  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
all  the  varieties  of  type  and  condition  in  the  race  of  man. 

The  other  new  terms  “  Head  of  the  Church  ”  and  “  Head  of 
Principalities  and  Powers,”  are,  if  possible,  still  richer  in  content 
and  suggestiveness.  Plainly  they  are  a  development  of  the  earlier 
ideas  of  Christ’s  Lordship  and  His  mystical  union  with  men,  so 
as  to  make  these  conceptions  applicable  not  simply  to  individuals 
but  to  the  Church  and  the  entire  world.  By  the  Church  the 
Headship  of  Christ  is  acknowledged.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
authorized  Ruler  of  her  members,  exalted  over  them,  but,  at  the 
same  time  also,  organically  united  with  them  just  as  the  head  is 
with  the  body.  The  qualitative,  as  well  as  the  quantitative,  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Christ  and  other  men  seems  clearly  implied  and 
*  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christ,  p.  159. 
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no  doubt  designedly  so  by  Paul .  By  the  principalities  and  pow¬ 
ers  Christ’s  Headship  may  not  as  yet  be  acknowledged,  but  the 
fact  of  it  is  none  the  less  established  by  Divine  decree.  The 
Father  has  given  Him  “  the  name  which  is  above  every  name 
that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that 
every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.” 

.  This  exaltation  of  Christ  to  universal  Headship  is  in  Paul’s 
view  the  grandest  instance  of  recognition  by  the  Father  of  the 
Son’s  infinite  worth,  and,  in  connection  with  reference  to  it,  he 
comes  to  speak  also  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  of  His  preincar¬ 
nate  life  with  the  Father  in  heaven.  In  regard  to  this  doctrine 
it  must  be  said  Paul’s  affirmations  are  not  based,  as  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  they  could  not  be,  upon  the  experience  of  his  own 
Christian  life.  The  eternal  nature  of  Christ  is  not  verifiable  by 
the  Christian  consciousness,  and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  it 
may  be  Paul  was  content  to  refer  to  it  rather  seldom,  and  then 
only  in  an  inferential  or  incidental  manner.  Richard  Holt  Hut¬ 
ton  has  drawn  a  comparison  between  Paul  and  John  on  this 
point  which  places  the  former  far  beneath  the  latter,  who,  it  is 
clear,  had  not  attained,  he  thinks,  to  the  fullness  of  view  and  con¬ 
viction  shown  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  But  in  pas¬ 
sages  not  a  few  Paul  takes  for  granted  the  preexistence  of  Christ 
and  most  of  us  will  be  inclined  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Bey- 
schlag  on  this  question,  who  says  that  in  all  these  implications 
Paul  “  presupposes  the  doctrine  as  familiar  to  his  readers  and  dis¬ 
puted  by  no  one.’  f  To  the  Galatians  he  writes  that  “  God  sent 
forth  His  Son,”  which  implies  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  under  con¬ 
sideration.  To  the  Romans  he  declares  that  ‘k  God  sent  His  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,”  wliich  is  an  implication  to  the  same 
effect.  To  the  Corinthians  he  affirms  distinctly  that  in  coming 
into  the  world  Christ  exchanged  a  state  of  riches  for  one  of  pov¬ 
erty — a  voluntary  exchange  to  which  Paul  appeals  as  a  sublime 

*  Cf.  Theological  Essays,  Voi.  1,  p.  250. 

t  New  Testament  Theology,  Vol.  2,  p.  78. 
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instance  of  self-sacrifice  worth  imitating.  And  to  the  Philippians 
he  speaks  of  Christ  as  “  being  originally  in  the  form  of  God,” 
as  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Revised  Version  translates  this 
classical  passage.  It  assumes  the  same  truth,  and  in  connection  with 
all  the  rest,  are  we  not  warranted  to  hold  that  it  establishes,  beyond 
a  peradventure,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  preincarnate  life, 
eternally  with  the  Father,  had'  the  full  consent  and  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  Paul’s  mind.  Unquestionably  he  was  unable,  even  as 
we  are,  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s  premun- 
dane  existence  or  to  explain  satisfactorily  His  transcendent  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  but  he  was  not  hindered  thereby  from  bowing  rever¬ 
ently  before  what,  by  reason  of  Christ’s  Work,  he  was  compelled  to 
recognize  as  an  essential  fact  of  His  Person.  The  recognition  of 
this  must  have  brought  him  great  aid  in  following  Christ  as  his 
Master,  in  loving  Him  as  his  Saviour,  and  in  worshipping  Him 
as  his  God. 

In  taking  this  necessarily  hasty  and  partial  survey  of  the 
teaching  of  Paul’s  Letters  in  regard  to  Christ’s  Person,  it  has 
been  convenient  in  a  number  of  places  to  anticipate  their  teach¬ 
ing  also  as  regards  His  Work.  What  has  been  said  is  insufficient, 
however,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  principles  governing 
their  author  in  estimating  the  value,  and  indicating  the  redemp¬ 
tive  significance  of  the  Work  of  our  Lord.  Within  the  space  to 
which  we  are  limited  nothing  like  a  full  consideration  of  this 
great  subject  can  be  attempted,  but  thd  trend  of  Pauline  thought 
may  in  a  general  way  be  indicated.  As  has  been  already  seen, 
the  Christ  who  had  died,  and  iisen  again,  and  who  in  His  exalta¬ 
tion  had  brought  Himself  into  touch  with  Paul,  had  proved  Him¬ 
self  in  his  case  a  mighty  redeeming  power.  From  Him  he  had 
gotten  the  strength  by  which  the  spiritual  in  him  had  triumphed 
over  the  carnal,  and  brought  him  into  a  new  and  consciously 
filial  relationship  to  God.  His  sins  he  knew  to  have  been  par¬ 
doned,  their  power  over  him  to  have  been  destroyed,  a  new  creation 
in  him  to  have  been  effected,  and  a  new  disposition  of  love  to  the 
Divine  Will  to  have  been  established.  In  the  light  of  these 
personal  impressions  made  by  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  in  the  joy 
of  the  hallowed  results  which  were  consciously  his  by  the  grace 
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of  God,  Paul  interpreted  not  simply  the  nature  of  Christ’s  Being, 
but  the  significance  of  His  Work,  a  significance  that  reached  out 
towards  and  embraced  all  men.  Deliverance  from  the  doom  of 
sin  in  forgiveness,  liberation  from  sin’s  power  in  the  quickening 
of  the  new  life,  these  were  by  the  Life  and  Work  of  Christ  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  wrho  should  believe  in  Him. 

This  far-reaching  saving  significance  of  Christ’s  Work,  whilst 
involving  the  very  Being  of  His  unique  Person,  and  the  Divine  mis¬ 
sion  of  His  holy  and  obedient  life,  is  attributed  by  Paul  princi¬ 
pally  to  His  death,  in  connection  with  which,  not  infrequently, 
he  mentions  also  His  resurrection.  In  page  after  page  of  his 
earlier  and  later  writings,  the  Apostle  showTs  how  close  in  his  view 
is  the  connection  of  Christ’s  death  with  the  forgiveness  of  man’s 
sin  and  his  restoration  to  favor  with  God.  Without  teaching 
that  Christ’s  death  was  needed  to  win  the  love  of  God  for  us,  or 
to  overcome  the  Father’s  reluctance  to  show  mercy  to  His  dis¬ 
obedient  and  rebellious  children,  Paul's  Letters  constantly  em¬ 
phasize  the  thought  that  it  is  on  the  ground  of  what  Christ  did 
wThen  He  died,  that  God  is  now  dealing  with  men  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  grace,  forgiving  their  sin  and  receiving  them  into  His  fel¬ 
lowship,  the  one  condition  to  be  complied  with  by  men  being 
faith  in  Him  with  whom  as  risen  they  are  now  organically  one 
through  the  Spirit.  Christ’s  death  is  regarded  as  a  revelation 
of  the  love  of  God's  heart,  a  manifestation  of  His  willingness  to 
stoop  and  to  suffer  in  order  to  save.  But  it  is  regarded  also  as 
an  act  of  redemption  in  the  sense  that  by  virtue  of  it  an  objec¬ 
tive  benefit  from  God  has  been  won  for  us.  How  these  two 
factors  of  Paul’s  conception  of  Christ’s  death  as  revealing  God  and 
redeeming  man  are  to  be  reconciled  is  the  difficult  problem  which 
theology  has  to  solve.  The  virtue  of  His  death  accrues  to  those 
only  who  by  the  bond  of  a  vital  faith  are  one  with  the  risen 
Christ  in  His  resurrection.  By  faith  through  grace  we  come,  in 
Paul's  view,  to  be  “  planted  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection,” 
and,  therefore,  can  growr,  advancing  from  glory  to  glory  in  the 
process  of  our  sanctification,  a  process  of  spiritual  growth  which 
is  to  result  finally  in  our  attaining  unto  a  full-growm  manhood, 
“  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.” 
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These  conceptions  interpreting  the  significance  of  our  Lord’s 
death  and  resurrection  are  to  be  found  in  a  more  or  less  devel¬ 
oped  form  in  all  of  Paul’s  writings.  In  those  belonging  to  the 
latter  period  of  his  career  the  importance  of  Christ’s  death  is 
naturally  emphasized  somewhat  more  strongly  and  given  a  far 
wider  application.  Earlier  in  Paul’s  life  Christ’s  death  was  for 
him  the  means  by  which  men  were  reconciled  to  God,  whilst 
later  it  is  conceived  of  as  being  the  power  of  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  and  even  of  removing  the  dualism  between 
man  and  the  angelic  intelligences.*  In  the  earlier  Letters 
Christ’s  resurrection  is  contemplated  from  the  narrower  view¬ 
point  of  its  relation  to  individual  redemption,  whilst  in  the  later 
Epistles  it  is  made  significant  for  the  whole  universe. 

To  enter  into  the  important  questions  why  in  Paul’s  concep¬ 
tion  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  die,  wherein  consists  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  His  death,  and  how  that  efficacy  avails  for  our  salvation, 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  present  purpose.  We  content 
ourselves  with  the  simple  statement  of  facts  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Paul’s  Letters,  without  attempting  to  discuss  the  various 
theories  of  the  Atonement  that  have  arisen  very  largely  from  the 
different  explanations  given  by  earlier  and  contemporary  theolo¬ 
gians  to  the  language  of  Paul.  As  we  come,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  modern  Biblical  research  and  study,  to  know  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Paul’s  Letters  more  thoroughly  and  accurately,  we  shall 
be  enabled  more  fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  Christ,  and 
thus  to  gain  a  clearer  apprehension  also  of  His  saving  work. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  well  to  remember  some  of  the  grateful 
and  remunerative  results  which  have  already  been  brought  to  the 
thought  of  the  Church  by  the  new  study  which  our  age  is  giving 
to  the  Letters  of  Paul :  It  has  confirmed  the  view  that  for  an 
adequately  full  conception  of  Christ  and  His  work,  the  historic 
narratives  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  interpretations  which  other  inspired  men  have  given  to  His 
Person  and  Work  in  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  es- 
tablished,  as  we  believe  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  con- 

*Cf.  Ephesians  2  : 3  4—1 6,  with  Colossians  1  : 19. 
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tradiction,  that  Paul’s  interpretations,  whilst  due  to  his  personal 
experience,  might  be  rooted  in  the  implications  and  even  the  very 
words  of  Christ,  and  that  in  contributing  to  a  larger  and  richer 
conception  of  Him,  his  interpretation  does  not  contradict  the 
Gospel  narrative,  or  exaggerati vely  suggest  for  Christ  and  His 
"Work  what  belongs  not  to  Him.  It  has  shown  that,  according 
to  Paul,  Christ  in  His  death  acted  not  only  on  God’s  behalf,  thus 
revealing  His  love  and  winning  ours  in  response ;  but  also  on  our 
behalf,  thus  offering  to  God  what  we  ought  to  have  offered,  but 
in  our  sinful  weakness  could  not.  It  has  proved,  in  consequence, 
that  the  so-called  “  moral-influence  ”  theory  of  the  Atonement 
takes  cognizance  of  only  one  feature  of  Pauline  thought,  and  by 
neglecting  the  other  must  forfeit  its  claim  to  our  acceptance  of  it 
as  adequate.  It  has  relieved  Paul  from  the  charge  of  responsi¬ 
bility  with  reference  to  the  view  that  Christ’s  death  secured  man’s 
forgiveness  in  virtue  of  its  being  the  vicarious  endurance  of  pun¬ 
ishment  which  was  due  to  those  that  had  transgressed  the  Divine 
law.  It  has  brought  us  the  assurance  also  that,  whilst  we  owe  our 
redemption  from  sin  and  the  gift  of  a  new  spiritual  life  to  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection,  the  benefits  of  such  pardon  and  life  are 
to  be  realized  by  us  only  in  the  ethical  process  of  a  life  of  faith. 
Paul  does  not  share  with  Roman  and  High  Church  Anglican  the¬ 
ologians  of  our  day  their  magical  notions  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism.  The  merits  of  Christ’s  death,  the  life  of  His  resur¬ 
rection,  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  to  another  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical  manner,  or  through  use  of  formal  ordinance.  To  obtain  the 
Divine  favor  and  to  share  with  Christ  the  inheritance  of  life  eter¬ 
nal,  we  must  by  the  Spirit  be  incorporated  into  Christ,  and  by  a 
life  of  faith  reconciling  us  to  God  and  His  will  attain  in  humble 
obedience  to  it,  eternal  blessedness. 

Let  us  be  devoutly  grateful  for  the  historic  portraiture  of  Jesus 
given  us  by  the  Gospel.  We  could  not  do  without  it.  Let  us 
be  grateful  also  for  the  several  additional  lines  put  on  that  por¬ 
trait  by  the  inspired  mind  of  Paul.  Could  the  membership  of 
the  Church  do  without  them?  The  presence  and  providential 
preservation  of  his  Letters  in  the  sacred  Canon  is  a  sufficient 


answer. 


VI. 


THE  MISSIONARY  PROBLEM  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  BEY.  D.  B.  SCHNEDEK. 

What  features  of  the  missionary  situation  in  Japan  are  there  to 
discourage,  and  what  other  features  are  there  to  encourage,  the 
hope  that  Japan  will  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  say  three 
or  four  generations,  he  Christianized  ?  By  Christianization  let 
such  a  degree  of  progress  be  implied  that  Christianity  will  be  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  country,  both  so  far  as  numbers  and  so 
far  as  influence  are  concerned. 

Taking  up  first  the  side  of  the  discouragements,  it  is  to  be 

noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  natural  traits  of  a  people  have 

much  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  a  religion.  The  natural  traits 

of  the  people  of  Japan  contain  elements  which  stand  as  hindrances 

to  the  introduction  of  Christianitv.  Of  these  their  intense  feel- 

«/ 

ing  of  nationalism  is  one.  The  Japanese  have  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  looked  upon  their  country  as  sacred  and  upon  their 
Emperor  as  the  Son  of  Heaven.  The  third  article  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  went  into  effect  in  1890,  is  as  follows :  “The 
Emperor  is  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  ”  and  the  official  commentary 
upon  the  article  written  by  Marquis  Ito,  a  man  who  spent  many 
years  in  travel  and  study  in  the  Occident,  runs  as  follows  :  “  4  The 
Sacred  Throne  was  established  at  the  time  when  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  became  separated.’  The  Emperor  is  Heaven-descended, 
divine  and  sacred ;  he  is  preeminent  above  all  his  subjects.  He 
must  be  reverenced  and  is  inviolable.  He  has,  indeed,  to  pay  due 
respect  to  the  law,  but  the  law  has  no  power  to  hold  him  account¬ 
able  to  it.  Not  only  shall  there  be  no  irreverence  for  the  Emperor’s 
person,  but  he  shall  not  be  made  a  topic  of  derogatory  comment 
nor  one  of  discussion.”  The  imperial  ancestors  are  even  to-day 
made  the  objects  of  divine  worship,  and  before  a  diplomat  to 
a  foreign  country  takes  his  leave  he  must  appear  at  the  imperial 
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cenotaphs  and,  worshiping  before  them,  swear  fealty  to  the  Empire. 
The  one  native  religion  of  Japan,  Shintoism,  has  for  its  chief 
tenet  the  worship  of  these  ancestors,  and  makes  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor  the  highest  form  of  religious  devotion.  When  Confu¬ 
cianism  entered  the  country  from  China  the  highest  virtue  of  its 
moral  code  was  that  of  filial  piety,  or  the  spirit  of  reverence  and 
obedience  toward  parents ;  but  the  spirit  of  Japan  required  a 
change  in  the  order,  and  for  centuries  now,  not  filial  piety,  but 
loyalty  has  stood  as  the  highest  virtue  of  Confucianism  in  Japan. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  Christianity  is  in  Japanese  eyes  a  foreign 
religion,  and  that  its  missionaries  are  foreigners,  is  by  no  means 
favorable  to  the  cordial  reception  of  this  religion  into  Japan.  It 
is  true  that  the  anti-foreign  feeling  which  meets  the  missionary  so 
often  in  his  work  is  not  without  some  excuse.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  missionaries  had  some  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  reins  of  power  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  at  least 
the  Japanese  believed  so ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  be¬ 
lief  that  they  drove  out  the  missionaries  then,  closed  the  country 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  against  foreigners,  and  put  up  all  over 
the  Empire  the  famous  edicts  which  prohibited  Christianity  under 
such  fearful  penalties.  Even  in  modern  times  foreign  nations  and 
foreign  people  have  not  always  been  governed  by  the  dictates  of 
right  and  fairness  in  their  dealings  with  the  Japanese.  But  no 
matter  how  much  justification  there  is  for  it,  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  antipathy  toward  foreigners  is  there, 
and  that  it  constitutes  a  serious  barrier  to  Christianity.  But 
much  more  still  does  the  fact  that  Christianity  places  God  above 
all  earthly  potentates,  that  it  makes  obedience  and  devotion  to¬ 
ward  Him  the  highest  virtue,  and  that  it  looks  upon  kings  and 
emperors  as  men  of  like  passions  and  sins  and  weaknesses  as  other 
men,  militate  against  its  free  and  untrammeled  introduction  into 
Japan.  It  is  here  that  the  new  religion  touches  the  tenderest 
spot  in  the  national  feeling.  To  the  family  of  the  Emperor  have 
been  belonging  about  twenty  concubines,  and  the  present  Crown 
Prince  is  the  son  of  one  of  these  women,  a  state  of  things  against 
which  Christianity  is  a  standing  condemnation,  and  in  spite  of 
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every  effort  to  avoid  unnecessary  offense,  while  presenting  at  the 
same  time  the  truth  in  its  integrity,  the  progress  of  Christianity 
will  for  generations  to  come  suffer  serious  hindrance  from  this 
source.  Missionaries  will  be  in  danger  of  stirring  up  the  national 
feeling  unduly,  and  native  workers  will  be  tempted  to  trim  their 
sails  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rob  their  preaching  of  its  power,  and 
between  the  two  the  work  of  Christ  will  be  hampered  without 
doubt  very  greatly. 

Again,  the  charge  of  fickleness  has  been  made  against 
Japanese  character.  The  Japanese  are  quick  but  mercurial. 
They  are  vacillating.  They  lack  stability.  They  are  carried 
hither  and  thither  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  They  have 
been  too  ready  to  borrow  from  other  nations,  too  quick  to  fall  in 
with  new  ideas,  and  too  ready  to  reject  them  before  they  were 
half  tried.  They  introduced  Buddhism  from  without,  and  then 
Confucianism.  They  took  their  philosophy  and  their  literature 
from  China,  their  art  from  Korea,  and  now  they  are  taking  their 
extensive  systems  of  modern  improvements  from  America  and 
Europe.  Even  the  very  degree  of  readiness  which  they  have 
shown  to  accept  Christianity  is  scored  against  their  disposition  as 
a  people.  In  reply  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  always  been  the 
peninsular  and  island  countries  that  have  stood  in  the  forefront 
of  progress,  rather  than  the  nations  with  vast  inland  populations, 
like  Russia  in  the  Occident  or  China  in  the  Orient.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  Japan  will  be  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years 
ahead  of  China  in  the  adoption  of  Western  civilization  should 
not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  discreditable  to  the  stability  of 
her  national  character.  Moreover,  it  is  not  certain  that  Japan’s 
present  extreme  disposition  in  favor  of  change  and  experiment  is 
one  of  her  permanent  traits.  Japan  has  the  oldest  unbroken 
dynasty  in  the  world.  For  two  centuries  and  a-half  she  main¬ 
tained  with  iron  firmness  her  position  of  self-isolation.  Buddhism 
has  been  her  religion  for  over  a  thousand  years.  She  manifests 
her  love  of  stability  in  the  maintenance  of  her  old  family  lines 
with  unyielding  tenacity.  Her  apparent  lightness  and  instability 
is  most  probably  to  a  large  extent  rather  the  inevitable  accom- 
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paniment  of  the  transition  stage  through  which  she  is  passing, 
the  peaceful  political  and  social  revolution  which  she  is  under¬ 
going.  She  feels  that  she  is  in  the  midst  of  a  formative  epoch, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  change  readily  now  than  to  make  perma¬ 
nent  mistakes.  Nevertheless,  however  transitory  the  present 
undue  disposition  to  change  may  be,  the  important  fact  is  that 
the  disposition  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist  yet  for  decades,  and 
that  it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  Christianity  in  its  process  of  root¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  individual  and  in  the  social  structure.  The 
Japanese  Church  cannot  be  as  strong,  as  stable  and  as  certain  for 
the  future  as  it  would  be  without  this  feature  of  the  situation, 
and  the  process  of  Christianization  will,  on  this  account,  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  prolonged. 

Secondly,  the  old  religions.  The  traces  which  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism  have  left  upon  the  life  of  the  people  of  Japan  con¬ 
stitute  hindrances  to  Christianity  which  it  will  take  many  years  to 
overcome.  Even  if  all  Japan  could  suddenly  in  some  way  become 
Christian  in  a  day,  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  old  faiths  would 
linger  and  go  far  to  neutralize  and  pervert  the  quickening  power 
of  the  new  faith.  The  first  of  the  old  religions  is  Shintoism,  a 
native  of  the  soil.  While  this  religion  took  its  form  from  the 
innate  spirit  of  nationalism  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  on  its 
part  became  the  cultivator  of  a  still  intenser  form  of  this  spirit. 
The  result  is  not  only  the  natural  opposition  to  a  religion  that  is 
both  foreign  and  opposed  to  the  virtual  deification  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  but  another  consequence  is  that  the  Japanese  mind  looks 
at  all  things  from  a  nationalistic  standpoint.  The  time  when 
Japan  can  fully  grasp  the  Christian  truth  that  the  individual  in 
itself  considered  has  infinite  worth,  and  that  the  true  nation  can 
consist  only  of  fully-developed,  self-conscious  and  self -controlled 
individuals,  seems  to  be  far  in  the  distance.  Buddhism,  as  we 
have  seen,  through  its  pessimism,  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit 
of  hopelessness  and  resignation  to  fate.  It  paralyzed  aspiration. 
Through  its  pantheism  it  dimmed  the  sense  of  personality  ;  it 
weakened  the  God-consciousness,  the  self-consciousness  and  the 
world-consciousness  of  men.  It  enfeebled  the  will.  It  obliterated 
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the  sense  of  sin.  It  contracted  the  sphere  of  the  soul.  It  opened 
no  glorious  vista  of  conscious  life  in  an  eternal  communion  of 
love  with  a  holy  God  and  the  perfected  saints  of  all  ages.  Con¬ 
fucianism,  while  it  earned  the  boundless  gratitude  of  Japan,  also 
inflicted  deep  wrongs.  It  laid  extravagant  emphasis  upon  the 
duties  of  inferiors  to  superiors,  but  said  little  about  the  debt  of 
superiors  to  inferiors.  It  consigned  to  neglect  some  of  the  most 
essential  virtues  of  a  righteous  life.  Not  only  do  the  people  of 
Japan  show  a  notorious  shortcoming  in  matters  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  reliability  and  chastity,  but  they  also  make  it  plain  that 
their  very  sense  of  moral  right  is  warped  and  twisted  by  the  eth¬ 
ical  teaching  under  which  they  have  lived  for  centuries.  Moral 
judgments  differ  from  those  of  Christian  lands.  Vice  abounds 
without  being  considered  vice,  and  good  often  fails  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  good.  Altogether,  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Japanese 
people  has  become  hardened  by  their  old  religions  and  their  old 
morality  in  a  state  of  woeful  perversion.  These  people  have 
not  only  not  inherited  Christianity,  but  they  have  for  centuries 
been  under  training  and  influence  that  has  in  many  respects 
been  positively  evil  and  disastrous. 

But  possibly  the  deepest  impression  more  or  less  consciously 
received  by  the  Japanese  people  from  the  faiths  under  which  they 
have  lived  is  that  of  failure — failure  in  satisfaction  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  religious  instincts  of  the  human  heart.  The  first  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  failure  has  shown  itself  for  centuries  already  in 
the  widespread  and  to-day  very  prevalent  disposition  to  cease  to 
regard  religion  as  a  spiritual  power,  but  to  look  upon  it  only  as 
a  sort  of  a  charm  for  the  acquirement  of  material  benefits.  It  is 
very  largely  true  to-day  that  whatever  religious  fervor  there  is 
among  the  Japanese  people  has  for  its  chief  motive  worldly  pros¬ 
perity.  People  pray  for  good  health  and  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  families ;  parents  pray  for  good  marriages  for  their  sons 
and  daughters ;  officers  pray  for  promotion  ;  merchants,  for 
wealth ;  farmers,  for  good  crops :  fishermen,  for  large  hauls  of 
fishes,  and  think  that  is  about  all  that  religion  is  for.  Sadder 
still  is  the  fact  that  religion  has  accommodated  itself  to  this  de- 
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grading  view,  and  that  Shintoism  and  Buddhism  vie  with  each 
other  in  making  bids  for  popularity  on  the  basis  of  hopes  held 
out  for  material  advantage.  Ten  years  ago  a  new  Shinto  sect,  called 
Teurikyo,  arose.  Its  founder  was  a  simple-minded  woman  who  often 
fell  into  trances.  To-day  the  sect  has  over  five  million  believers,  fifty 
times  the  number  of  Christians,  and  it  is  the  most  flourishing 
religious  body  in  Japan  !  And  for  one  reason  only,  namely,  that 
it  is  the  most  directly  materialistic  in  the  blessings  it  professes  to 
confer.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  state  of  the 
Japanese  mind  as  found  at  present  is  exceedingly  unspiritual,  and 
the  very  conception  of  religion  prevailing  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  is  that  it  is  chiefly  a  means  of  securing  temporal  good, 
or  of  escaping  temporal  evil,  in  a  supernatural  way. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  profound  religious  insufficiency 
of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  and  the  distorting  and  stagnating 
effects  of  the  Confucian  morality  has  been,  especially  in  recent 
times,  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  distrust  and  repulsion 
toward  them.  The  widespread  religious  indifference  and  scepti¬ 
cism,  and  the  alarmin°;  increase  in  moral  laxitv  of  everv  form 
prevailing  to-day,  are  largely  the  consequences  of  this  feeling. 
Most  educated  men  have  been  led  to  look  upon  religion  as  a  fool¬ 
ish  superstition  which  hampers  the  free  development  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  nations.  The  Japanese  government  school  system, 
which  General  Grant  in  1878  already  pronounced  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  which  is  wielding  tremendous  influence  over  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  nation,  is  unmoral  and  anti-religious.  "What  moral 
instruction  is  imparted  woefully  locks  in  consistency  and  serious¬ 
ness,  and  religion  is  despised  and  ridiculed.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirtv  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing,  which  constitute  the  pathway  to  nearly  all  positions  in  the 
political,  educational,  professional  and  industrial  fife  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  fifty  thousand  bright,  promising  young  men  in  these 
schools  are  being  trained  into  moral  abandon,  into  contempt  for 
religion,  into  agnosticism  and  atheism. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  extensive  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and 
indifference  toward  the  old  relimons,  thev  nevertheless  still  con- 
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stitute  a  factor  of  positive  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
The  large  body  of  the  priesthood  are  naturally  the  foes  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  the  proportion  of  the  people  who  still  cling  to  them 
are  not  less  hostile.  The  priests  are  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
awaken  prejudice  against  the  new  faith,  by  misrepresentation,  by 
appeals  to  feelings  of  nationalism  or  of  devotion  to  ancestors  or 
of  selfish  interest.  Occasionally  there  are  open  and  violent  at¬ 
tempts  to  hinder  Christian  preaching.  However,  there  is  also 
some  intelligent  opposition.  Many  of  the  priests  are  acquainted 
with  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Some  of  them  have 
given  these  doctrines  as  well  as  the  history  of  Christianity  care¬ 
ful  study,  and  their  attacks  are  sometimes  characterized  by  sur¬ 
prising  skill  and  effectiveness.  Advantage  is  being  taken,  es¬ 
pecially  by  Buddhism,  of  the  superior  methods  of  Christianity. 
There  is  in  recent  years  more  regular  preaching  than  there  had 
been  formerly.  Young  Men’s  Buddhist  Associations  have  been 
started  in  imitation  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
of  Christianity.  Buddhist  Sunday-schools  have  been  opened  for 
the  instruction  of  children.  Buddhist  conferences  or  retreats  are 
held  for  the  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  doctrines  or 
practices  of  Buddhism.  Buddhist  papers,  magazines  and  tracts 
are  legion,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  take  hold  of 
charitable  work  and  social  reform.  The  motive  of  all  these  ef¬ 
forts  is  to  offset  the  favorable  impressions  made  by  Christianity, 
and  to  re-galvanize  the  old  faiths  into  new  manifestations  of  life. 
All  of  this  is,  of  course,  in  a  degree  effective.  The  old  religions 
are  still  nearest  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  if  they  can  vindi¬ 
cate  their  claim  to  confidence,  with  even  only  the  appearance  of 
the  success  with  which  Christianity  can,  they  are  able  to  hold 
their  place  as  over  against  the  new  religion. 

This  distortion  and  degradation  of  the  Japanese  mind  and 
heart  by  the  old  influences  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  a 
second  nature,  and  the  indifference  to  religion  in  general,  and  the 
positive  antagonism  to  Christianity  in  particular  so  prevalent 
to-day,  present  to  the  work  of  missions  a  situation  of  unspeakable 
difficulty.  In  the  presence  of  it  the  missionary  is  often  over- 
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whelmed  with  the  feeling  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  efforts. 
He  feels  as  one  beating  the  air  or  trying  to  make  water  run  up 
hill.  He  finds  no  point  of  connection  between  the  Japanese 
mind  and  the  spiritual  religion  which  he  presents.  What  im¬ 
presses  him  profoundly  leaves  no  apparent  effect  upon  his  hear¬ 
ers.  His  ideas  do  not  fit  into  the  habits  of  thinking  of  the 
people.  For  some  of  his  conceptions  there  are  no  suitable  terms 
in  the  Japanese  language.  For  the  conception  of  God  he  is 
obliged  to  use  a  term  which  may  mean  any  one  of  the  eight  mil¬ 
lion  Shinto  divinities,  all  of  whom  are  according  to  Japanese  ideas 
far  inferior  to  our  idea  of  God.  There  is  no  term  for  sin,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  a  word  that  means  violation  of  civil 
law.  Moreover,  multitudes  about  the  missionary  day  by  day 
look  upon  him  as  being  himself  deluded  or  as  deliberately  trying 
to  delude  others  for  selfish  ends,  and  their  consequent  attitude  is 
one  either  of  supercilious  contempt  and  pity  or  of  aversion  and 
bitterness.  People  who  listen  to  him  are  ostracized  and  despised. 
Altogether  in  the  face  of  these  things  there  can  be  no  other  con¬ 
clusion  than  that  the  progress  of  genuine  Christianity  must  be 
slow ;  that  there  must  be  patient  teaching  for  many  decades, 
“  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little.” 

Thirdly,  the  opening  of  Japan  to  foreign  intercourse  and  the 
rapid  influx  of  the  material  and  many  of  the  spiritual  elements  of 
Western  civilization,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  untold  blessing  to 
Japan,  has  also  brought  with  it  some  circumstances  that  augment 
the  difficulty  of  missionary  work.  The  lives  of  those  from  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  who  have  gone  to  Japan  in  the  capacity  of  business 
men  or  tourists  are  by  no  means  always  of  such  a  character  as  to 
win  respect  for  the  religion  of  the  countries  they  represent. 
Many  of  these  make  no  profession  of  religion  themselves  and 
sneer  at  the  efforts  of  those  who  endeavor  to  teach  it  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  The  inflow  of  Western  sceptical  and  agnostic  literature 
has  been  great.  The  works  of  Comte  and  Spencer  especially  at¬ 
tained  a  very  wide  circulation.  Again,  from  the  day  that  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  knocked  at  the  gates  of  Japan  the  country  has 
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been  in  a  state  of  constant  and  profound  unrest.  There  have  been 
rising  and  receding  waves  of  feeling  toward  foreigners  and  for¬ 
eign  nations.  There  have  been  two  civil  wars  and  one  with  a 
foreign  nation.  The  country  has  undertaken  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  constitutional  government,  and  scarcely  a  year  has  passed 
that  did  not  witness  some  momentous  change  or  critical  forward 
step.  The  effect  of  all  these  things  is,  of  course,  harmful  to  the 
genuine  and  steady  progress  of  Christianity,  which  entered  the 
country  already  in  1859.  The  people  have  not  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  think  calmy  and  collectedly  about  things  spiritual.  The 
frequent  ebb  and  flow  in  popular  sentiment  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  deep  impressions  to  abide  and  become  permanent. 

Coming  now  to  the  actual  history  of  the  missionary  work  that 
has  been  done  during  the  past  thirty-nine  years  in  Japan,  we  find  a 
great  deal  that  reflects  the  discouraging  features  that  have  been 
spoken  of.  The  work  has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  waves  of 
popular  sentiment  that  have  swept  over  the  country.  Between 
the  years  of  1879  and  1889  there  prevailed  such  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  desire  for  things  foreign  that  it  amounted  almost  to  a  craze. 
Foreign  forms  of  material  civilization,  foreign  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  foreign  styles  in  art,  foreign  clothes,  foreign  food  and 
foreign  dancing  were  introduced  with  amazing  precipitation.  And 
Mr.  Fulsuzawa,  the  u  sage  of  Japan,”  raised  his  voice  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  the  foreign  religion,  claiming  that  the  Western 
religion  and  Western  civilization  were  of  a  piece,  and  that  one 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  other.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  the  work  of  missions,  under  such  circumstances,  went 
rapidly  forward.  But  these  things  could  not  last.  The  inev¬ 
itable  reaction  came,  and  it  was  long  drawn  out  and  powerful.  The 
progressives  had  gone  too  far ;  the  conservatives  now  had  their 
inning  and  they  used  it  with  telling  force.  The  cry  “  Japan  for 
the  Japanese  ”  was  raised,  and  “  Yamato  Damashii ,  or  the  spirit 
of  unconquerable  Japan,”  became  the  watchword  of  the  young 
men.  The  foreign  nations  were  charged  with  injustice  in  the 
matter  of  treaty  relations,  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  toward 
the  foreigners  within  their  borders  and  toward  the  foreign  re- 
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ligion  gradually  became  very  bitter.  Christian  work  began  to 
progress  slowly.  Many  who  had  accepted  the  faith  when  it  was 
popular  fell  away.  It  was  then  that  the  work  was  called  upon 
to  face  its  natural  and  real  difficulties  as  never  before.  In  the 
year  1894  the  war  with  China  broke  out,  Japan  won  prestige 
among  the  Occidental  powers,  new  treaties  were  made  in  which 
Japan  was  recognized  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  country  was  put  into  better  humor  again  with  the 
foreign  nations  and  the  foreign  religion.  However,  there  has 
been  no  return  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  mushroom 
growth  of  Christianity  previous  to  1889.  The  work  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  progress  slowly.  Encounters  with  the  various  opposing 
forces  which  have  been  mentioned  are  matters  of  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  The  ultra-nationalism  of  the  people  manifests  itself  among 
non-Christians  and  among  Christians.  Among  non-Christians  it 
shows  itself  in  an  attitude  of  steady  opposition.  “Japan  has 
shown  herself  able  to  take  care  of  her  interests  in  other  respects ; 
what  need  has  she  of  foreign  teachers  of  religion?  ’*  is  a  query 
that  expresses  a  widespread  feeling.  Among  Christians  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  nationalism  manifests  itself  in  a  desire  for  a  Japanized 
Christianity,  in  a  disposition  to  cringe  in  the  presence  of  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment,  in  resentment  against  what  is  regarded  as  undue 
foreign  influence  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the 
work  and  the  control  of  moneys.  The  present  unsteadiness  of 
the  people,  the  spiritual  distortion  produced  by  the  old  religions, 
the  religious  indifference  and  the  antipathy  toward  religion,  all 
manifest  themselves  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  most  discouraging 
features  of  the  situation  is  the  virtual  apostasy  of  men  who  once 
were  among  the  most  zealous  exponents  of  Christianity.  Years 
ago  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  young  men  near  the  city  of  Kuma¬ 
moto  went  out  upon  a  hilltop  and  there  made  a  solemn  vow  that 
they  would  labor  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  the  Empire  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  After 
completing  their  studies  they  for  years  fully  justified  the  expec¬ 
tations  raised  by  the  intensity  of  their  early  devotion.  But  to¬ 
day  out  of  the  twelve  one  has  abandoned  his  faith  entirely ;  an- 
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other  is  practically  a  Unitarian ;  another  has  left  the  ministry 
and  entered  business  ;  another  is  an  ultra-rationalist ;  still  an¬ 
other  gave  up  work  in  a  Christian  school  and  has  become  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  ;  while  of  the  rest  only  one  or  two  are  at  present 
known  for  their  Christian  zeal.  This,  though  an  extreme  case, 
is  an  example  of  what  has  happened  in  less  conspicuous  ways 
elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  happen  in  the  future. 
Ordinary  Christians  also  often  fail  to  manifest  the  clear-cut,  de¬ 
cided  devotion  to  their  faith  which  one  might  expect  as  the  result 
of  their  acceptance  of  a  religion  so  very  different  from  and  so 
much  superior  to  their  former  beliefs.  The  attendance  at  pub¬ 
lic  worship  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and  the  private  life  of  the  be¬ 
lievers  is  not  always  faultless.  In  the  sphere  of  Christian  thought 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  liberal  and  rationalistic 
views,  and  a  disposition  to  appreciate  the  ethical  more  than  the 
dogmatic  teachings  of  the  faith.  The  people  are  intellectually 
highly  gifted,  and  when  a  young  man  has  received  the  benefit  of 
a  superior  training  in  America  or  Europe  he  is  the  equal  as  a 
scholar  of  many  of  the  missionaries,  and  if  his  views  happen  to 
be  extremely  liberal,  as  in  many  instances  has  been  the  case, 
there  is  a  conflict  sometimes  in  which  the  missionary  is  very  apt 
to  lose  prestige.l 

In  reference  to  all  these  things  it  is  to  be  said  that  if  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christ  worked  magically  upon  human  character,  or  if 
the  human  will  were  absolutely  free,  these  things  would  be  pro¬ 
foundly  disappointing ;  but  as  the  method  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
is  to  work  through  the  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  and  men  are, 
therefore,  not  at  once  completely  turned  away  from  their  former 
mode  of  life,  even  though  their  purpose  of  heart  be  new,  the  try¬ 
ing  experiences  of  Christian  work  in  Japan,  though  to  be  deeply 
regretted,  are  only  the  natural  results  of  a  situation  that  has 
been  wrought  out  by  the  variety  of  causes  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  for  which  mainly  past  generations  are  responsible. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  discouragements  of  the  work  of 
missions  in  Japan,  it  would  be  disloyalty  to  the  interests  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom  not  to  speak  also  of  the  encouragements. 
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The  most  conspicuous  thought  about  the  Empire  of  the  Rising 
Sun  to-day  is  that  it  is  New  Japan.  Her  awakening  from  her 
long  sleep  and  her  wonderful  progress  in  the  new  civilization 
which  she  is  taking  on  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  the 
Western  nations.  And  what  now  of  this  New  Japan  in  relation 
to  missions?  My  answer  is  that  from  the  hour  that  Commodore 
Perry  forced  the  opening  of  the  country  until  to-day  God  has 
been  pointing  not  only  the  finger  of  encouragement,  but  of  special 
command,  toward  Japan  as  a  field  ripening  for  the  harvest.  The 
new  civilization  has  undoubtedly  brought  with  it  minor  obstacles 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  re¬ 
markable  forward  strides  of  New  Japan  are  throughout  a  distinct 
process  of  preparation  for  her  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  was  by  a  representative  of  a  Christian  nation  that  Japan  was 
opened  to  the  outside  world,  and  the  missionary  idea  was  not 
absent  from  the  very  act  itself.  Commodore  Perry  sailed  up  the 
Bay  of  Yeddo  with  an  open  Bible  on  the  prow  of  his  flagship 
and  singing : 

“All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell! 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice.” 

The  first  treaties  were  made  with  the  foremost  Christian  na¬ 
tions,  America  and  England,  and  the  first  foreign  nation  with 
which  Japan  came  into  relations  of  special  friendship  was  Chris¬ 
tian  America. 

The  story  of  Japan’s  progress  from  that  time  on  is  too  well 
known  to  need  rehearsal  here,  and  even  a  glance  at  her  present 
status  may  be  wearisome.  But  a  reference  to  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  her  condition  forty  years  ago  and  now  is  too  important 
for  our  subject  to  be  omitted.  In  1858  Japan  was  divided  up 
into  a  large  number  of  feudal  estates  whose  lords  were  ruled  over 
by  a  military  head  of  the  Empire  called  Shogun.  The  Emperor 
sat  in  sacred  seclusion,  shorn  of  all  authority.  The  people  were 
divided  into  classes,  and,  while  the  highest  class  had  become 
proud  and  tyrannical,  the  lower  classes  were  down-trodden  and 
oppressed.  Education  received  little  attention.  The  useful  arts 
were  in  a  primitive  stage  of  development.  What  amount  of  cur- 
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rent  literature  existed  was  generally  of  a  low  character.  The 
country  had  been  closed  to  foreigners,  and  all  the  influences  from 
the  outside  world  were  the  religion,  the  system  of  morality  and 
the  literature  which  had  been  imported  from  China  centuries 
before. 

To-day,  what  is  Japan  ?  She  has  an  Emperor  restored  to  his 
rightful  authority ;  around  him  stands  a  Cabinet  of  ten  Ministers 
of  State,  the  majority  of  whom  have  studied  or  travelled  in  Occi¬ 
dental  countries.  The  country  is  governed  according  to  a  consti¬ 
tution,  the  first  one  promulgated  in  Asia.  The  twenty-eighth 
article  of  this  fundamental  law  of  the  land  confers  religious  free¬ 
dom.  There  is  in  successful  operation  a  Diet  consisting  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  house,  also  the  first  body  of  its  kind  in  Asia. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  in  these  halls  of  legislation  have 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  Western  countries.  Full  corps  of 
diplomatic  officials  represent  the  nation  at  every  important  foreign 
capital.  By  recently  revised  treaties  she  is  admitted  on  terms  of 
equality  into  the  community  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
and  at  this  very  time  is  in  close  sympathy  with  the  greatest 
Christian  nation  in  the  present  very  important  political  move¬ 
ments  in  reference  to  Korea  and  China.  Her  civil,  commercial 
and  criminal  codes  of  law  have  recently  been  revised  and  made 
to  conform  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  codes  of  Western  nations. 
She  has  a  standing  army  of  over  200,000  men,  equipped  and 
drilled  according  to  the  most  approved  Western  methods,  and  a 
navy  that  stands  well  up  in  the  list  of  the  great  navies  of  the 
world.  An  efficient  police  system  serves  to  make  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  secure  and  to  keep  the  country  in  a  very  fair  state  of  orderli¬ 
ness.  A  good  postal  system  affords  daily  mail  facilities  to  every 
portion  of  the  Empire.  The  school  system,  as  already  implied,  is 
very  well  organized  and  enforces  the  use  of  its  privileges  by  a 
compulsory  attendance  law.  A  university,  taking  high  rank 
among  the  great  universities  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  colleges,  are  crowded  with  young  men  seeking  an  edu¬ 
cation.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Japan  has  had  young  men 
scattered  among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Europe 
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and  America,  who  have  been  returning  to  her  as  a  constant 
stream  ready  to  mingle  the  results  of  their  study  and  observation 
with  the  national  life.  The  teaching  of  the  English  language  in 
all  schools  above  the  primary  grade  enables  thousands  of  young 
men  all  over  the  land  to  make  direct  use  of  the  Western  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  flowing  into  the  country,  and  thousands  of  others 
have  access  to  it  through  the  numerous  translations  that  have 
already  been  made.  Spencer  and  Comte,  the  favorite  foreign 
writers  of  a  decade  ago,  have  to  a  large  extent  been  supplanted 
by  Carlyle,  Victor  Hugo  and  Tolstoi.  The  editors  of  the  large 
number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  now  flooding  the  country 
are  in  many  instances  readers  of  Western  periodical  literature, 
and  the  tone  of  the  press  has  in  consecjuence  greatly  risen.  The 
light  literature  also  which  is  pouring  forth  in  such  abundance, 
though  still  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  has  in  recent  years  greatly 
improved  in  character.  Industries  that  threaten  the  West  with 
serious  competition  have  sprung  up.  Three  thousand  miles  of 
railroad  and  thirty  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  wire  are  spun 
over  the  land  and  put  every  corner  of  the  Empire  in  touch  with 
the  pulse-beats  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  Telephones  and 
electric  lights  are  in  use.  Lighthouses  line  the  coasts.  Great 
steamship  lines  of  her  own  connect  her  directly  with  the  world’s 
most  important  commercial  centers.  Banks  and  commercial  ex¬ 
changes  figure  in  the  financial  and  tradal  systems.  The  Gregorian 
Calendar  has  been  substituted  for  the  Chinese,  and  there  is  an 
official  rest  day  corresponding  to  the  Sunday  of  Christendom. 
Hospitals  are  to  be  found  in  every  important  town.  The  med¬ 
ical  fraternity  is  intelligent  and  efficient. 

This  is  the  spectacle  that  this,  until  recently  slumbering,  Ori¬ 
ental  nation  now  presents,  and  a  most  significant  thing  about  it 
all  is  that  the  adoption  of  this  new  civilization  is  an  undoubted 
success.  It  is  not  a  process  of  veneering  ;  it  has  been  an  assim¬ 
ilation.  Government  institutions,  military  and  naval  matters, 
banks,  schools,  hospitals  and  factories  are  carried  on  with  the 
same  composure  and  success  as  if  they  had  been  here  for  many 
years.  There  are  defects  yet  in  the  workings  that  need  to  be 
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corrected.  Blunders  will  yet  be  made  that  will  teach  needed 
wisdom  and  caution.  Disappointments  will  yet  have  to  be  met 
whose  influence  will  produce  a  calmer  estimate  of  the  future.  But 
no  defects  can  stop  the  wheels  of  progress  any  more,  no  blunders 
can  deter  from  forward  movements,  no  disappointments  can  shake 
Japan’s  resolution  to  reach  after  the  best  that  is  in  the  world. 

That  such  a  phenomenal  movement  in  the  history  of  an  ancient 
nation  like  Japan  is  fraught  with  significance  for  the  nation  it¬ 
self  as  well  as  for  history  at  large  can  not  for  a  moment  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Wherein  its  weightiest  significance  lies  is  less  directly, 
though  not  less  conclusively,  evident.  The  chief  significance  of  the 
wonderful  forward  stride  of  this  Oriental  nation  does  not  lie  in 
the  better  ordering  of  her  government,  nor  in  the  greater  enlight¬ 
en  ment  of  her  people,  nor  in  the  increase  of  their  comforts  and 
conveniences,  though  all  of  these  have  followed  and  are  impor¬ 
tant.  The  chief  significance  of  the  advance  movement  on  the  part 
of  J apan  is  her  entrance  into  the  family  of  the  great  nations,  and 
her  consequent  subjection  to  the  economic,  political,  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  that  hold  sway  in  this  great  community. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the  great  nations 
been  less  independent  of  each  other  than  now.  Steam,  electricity, 
financial  interests,  literature,  travel  and  a  host  of  minor  influ¬ 
ences  have  brought  them  so  closely  together,  and  have  intertwined 
their  various  interests  so  intricately,  that  the  life  of  all  inevitably 
flows  into  each  one,  and  vice  versa  ;  that  the  forces  dominating  the 
whole  must  dominate  the  individual  nation,  and  that  the  individual 
necessarily  influences  the  whole.  No  member  of  the  national  com¬ 
munity  can  stand  isolated  or  absolutely  control  the  currents  of 
her  own  life.  For  Japan,  therefore,  to  have  deliberately  and 
eagerly  entered  the  community  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
means  that  she  has  subjected  herself  to  influences  from  which 
she  could  not  escape  if  she  would.  During  her  past  history 
China  and  Korea  have  been  her  source  of  influence  and  inspira¬ 
tion  from  without ;  to-day  she  stands  surrounded  by  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  nations,  whose  influences  are  irresistibly 
penetrating  into  her  life  at  every  pore.  And  Christianity  is  not 
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something  apart  from  the  civilization  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
Occident;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  it.  Therefore,  with  these  currents 
from  without  are  coming  into  Japan  Christian  ideas,  Christian 
influences  and  Christian  tendencies,  entering  with  such  a  degree 
of  force  as  to  facilitate  beyond  measure  the  process  of  Christian¬ 
ization. 

Turning  next  to  the  old  religions  and  the  old  morality,  we  find 
that  their  influence,  though  baneful  in  the  extreme  in  some 
respects,  also  contained  elements  of  good.  Impressions  were 
made  by  them  upon  the  human  heart  which  are  a  preparation  and 
a  promise  for  the  acceptance  of  the  true  and  living  faith  of 
Christianity.  Shintoism,  in  its  devotion  to  the  one  head  of  the 
nation,  prepared  the  way  for  the  time  when  the  people  of  the 
J apanese  nation,  no  longer  able  to  revere  their  Emperor  as  divine, 
will  look  higher  and  adore  and  worship  Him  who  is  the  King  of 
kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  In  its  nature-worship  it  prepared 
the  way  for  a  Christian  view  of  nature  as  the  handiwork  of  God. 
Buddhism  always  contained  the  idea  of  the  need  of  deliverance. 
It  was  the  idea  far  removed,  indeed,  from  the  Christian  idea  ;  it 
implied  not  deliverance  from  sin,  but  deliverance  from  suffering. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  developed  a  sense  of  need  which  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  preparations  for  the  acceptance  of  Him  who 
is  the  great  Deliverer,  who  is  “  alive  forevermore,”  and  who  has 
“  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell.”  Buddhism  in  its  later  forms 
adored  Buddha  as  god  and  as  saviour  ;  through  Buddhism,  there¬ 
fore,  was  cultivated  a  possibility  for  faith  in  Him  who  is  the  true 
and  all-sufficient  Saviour.  By  its  doctrine  of  transmigration  Bud¬ 
dhism  sustained  and  developed  belief  in  an  existence  beyond  the 
confines  of  this  earthly  life,  and  thus  gave  a  foregleam  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  immortality.  Buddhism  exalted  purity  of 
life ;  and  although  it  was  a  negative  purity  that  was  inculcated, 
and  although  the  motive  was  erroneous,  the  sense  of  appreciation 
for  purity  and  virtue  of  character  was  certainly  enhanced.  Bud¬ 
dhism  instituted  an  order,  and  thus  prepared  the  wray  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian  communion. 
Confucianism  cultivated  the  virtues  of  patriotism,  of  obedience 
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to  parents,  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  wife  to  the  husband, 
all  of  which  things  are  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  ideal. 
Moreover,  Confucianism  cultivated  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Death  for  his  lord  was  to  the  warrior  the  sweetest  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  earthly  career.  “  Our  Emperor  will  honor  us,” 
were  the  last  words  of  two  Japanese  spies  who,  after  weeks  of 
indescribable  torture,  were  put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
recent  war.  There  is  scarcely  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  Japan 
who  would  hesitate  to  die  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  Thus 
have  the  people  in  whose  bosoms  course  such  feelings  been  un¬ 
consciously  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  by  Him  who 
said :  “  Whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.” 
Nor  was  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  inculcated  always  sacrifice  for  a 
superior.  One  of  the  favorite  incidents  of  Japanese  history  is  the 
story  of  Sakura  Sogora,  who  deliberately  surrendered  his  life  to 
obtain  relief  for  his  sorely  oppressed  neighbors ;  and  Japanese 
admiration  for  the  spirit  here  displayed  makes  it  easy  for  them 
to  look  with  reverence  upon  Him  “  who  gave  his  life  a  ransom  ” 
for  all.  To  Confusianism,  again,  is  due  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  moral  as  the  moral  is  regarded  by  this  ancient  code.  Charac¬ 
ter,  as  character  is  judged,  is  highly  prized.  There  are  young 
men’s  societies  in  Japan  whose  avowed  and  sole  object  is  not 
sociability,  not  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  but  mutual  help  in 
the  attainment  of  good  character  ;  they  are  morality  societies,  pure 
and  simple.  The  presence  of  these  benign  footprints  left  upon 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  this  ancient  people  must  be  thankfully  and 
reverently  recognized  by  the  missionary.  It  is  evidence  to  him 
that  even  this  portion  of  the  human  family  has  not  been  left  en¬ 
tirely  alone,  but  that  these  ancient  systems  of  religion  and 
morality  have  been  used  to  some  degree  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  divine  purposes  of  love  in  the  world. 

Thirdly,  there  is  encouragement  in  the  natural  traits  of  the 
people.  These  natural  traits  after  all  constitute  the  soil  in  which 
the  new  faith  must  ultimately  root  itself.  We  find  the  people  of 
Japan  an  intensely  nationalistic  people,  a  self-assertive  people,  a 
self-confident  people.  These  qualities  have  run  into  faults,  but 
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they  may  also,  under  the  sanctifying  power  of  a  new  life,  become 
forceful  for  good.  The  complaint  of  the  missionaries  in  Japan  is 
that  extreme  self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which 
would  lead  some  of  them  to  dispense  with  missionary  aid  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  and  to  believe  that  in  no  department  of  national 
progress  is  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  any  longer  necessary. 
In  India  the  complaint  is  of  the  opposite  character  ;  there  the 
natives  manifest  no  disposition  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet. 
Between  these  two  kinds  of  difficulty  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  more  serious.  The  former  is  more  troublesome,  more  try¬ 
ing  to  the  life  of  the  missionary  worker  ;  but  it  also  furnishes  a 
basis  for  a  vigorous  church  life  such  as  does  not  exist  in  the  other 
case.  Just  as  the  Buddhism  of  Japan  has  been  stronger  than 
that  of  southern  Asia,  so  will  it  also,  in  all  probability,  be  in  the 
case  of  Christianity.  Again,  the  Japanese  are  intellectually, 
morally  and  spiritually  a  well-endowed  people.  In  the  American 
and  European  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  which  Japanese 
have  studied  they  have  held  their  own  with  their  Occidental  fel¬ 
low  students.  The  Japanese  mind  is  keen  ;  it  is  capable  of  fine 
distinctions,  as  well  as  of  deep  thought  and  comprehensive  views. 
It  may  lack  in  patience  and  perseverance,  though  even  here  there 
are  many  examples  to  the  contrary.  The  Japanese  appreciation 
of  the  moral  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  product  of  Con¬ 
fucianism;  there  must  have  been  a  basis  for  it  in  Japanese  char¬ 
acter,  however  ;  otherwise  it  could  never  have  attained  to  the 
strength  it  came  to  possess  in  Japan.  The  features  of  reverence 
for  superiors  and  readiness  for  sacrifice  have  already  been  spoken 
of.  To  them  need  to  be  added  gentleness,  courtesy  and  kind¬ 
ness.  As  for  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Japanese,  the  highest 
testimony  to  its  existence  and  depth  is  the  exalted  form  which 
Buddhism  took  in  Japan.  That  so  close  an  approach  to  theism 
was  made  by  the  Jodo  and  the  Shin  sects,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  faith  alone  should  be  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  sects  in  the  country,  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  Japanese  are  naturally  not  only  not  unspiritual,  but  that 
they  stand  among  the  best  spiritually-endowed  of  non-Christian 
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peoples.  Not  as  mystical  are  they,  indeed,  as  the  people  of  In¬ 
dia,  hut  after  all  possibly  nearer  the  ideal  of  the  true  Christian 
mind. 

Taking  under  review  now  these  several  points  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  namely,  the  preparation  that  is  going  forward  through  the 
introduction  of  'Western  civilization,  the  elements  of  helpfulness 
in  the  old  religions,  and  the  favorable  traits  of  the  native  charac¬ 
ter,  it  is  possible  to  understand  how,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging 
circumstances  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  missions  has,  after  all,  been  so  rapid.  For  the  work  in 
Japan  thus  far  has  been  among  the  most  rapid  in  missionary  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  also  possible  to  see  how  Christian  ideas  could  pene¬ 
trate  far  beyond  the  confines  of  direct  missionary  work.  There 
is  not  a  community  in  the  Empire,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  is  the 
same  as  it  would  be  without  the  presence  of  Christianity  in  the 
land.  Even  the  langiiao'e  of  Buddhist  and  Shinto  discourses  is 
modified  by  Christian  forms  of  exjuession.  The  recent  war  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  China  was  conducted  on  the  most  humane  prin¬ 
ciples  of  modern  warfare.  In  the  year  1896,  when  a  great  tidal 
wave  broke  over  the  northeast  coast  of  Japan,  as  fast  as  convey¬ 
ances  could  carry  them,  jxhysicians  and  nurses  of  the  Bed  Cross 
Society  were  upon  the  ground,  alleviating  the  distress  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  flowed 
in,  an  unheard-of  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence.  These 
things  are  the  result  of  the  combined  influence  of  missionary 
work  and  of  contact  with  Christain  nations. 

As  to  the  future,  the  encouraging  circumstances  that  have 
been  spoken  of  amount  to  a  loud  call  for  earnest  and  courageous 
work  in  this  land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  The  hand  of  Providence 
has  not  been  absent  from  the  waking-up  of  this  Oriental  nation. 
It  was  not  chance  that  guided  her  so  peculiarly  during  the  past 
forty  years.  It  was  not  man’s  choice  alone  that  led  her  so  near 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Yea,  the  hand  of  Providence  was  not 
absent  from  her  in  her  past  history,  when  she  yet  felt  her  way 
along  amid  the  struggles  of  barbarism,  or  when  she  groped  af¬ 
ter  God  through  Shintoism  and  Buddhism ;  much  less  has  that 
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guidance  been  lacking  in  her  recent  remarkable  history.  And  if 
Providence  has  led  this  nation  into  the  very  circle  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  nations,  into  the  very  outer  court  of  the  temple  of  the  living 
God,  does  not  the  duty  of  Christian  missions  assume  tremendous 
importance  in  reference  to  her  ?  Does  not  the  Great  Commis¬ 
sion,  “  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,”  come  with  a  startling  new¬ 
ness  of  force?  Such  devoted  men  of  God  as  Williams,  Verbeck 
and  Hepburn,  already  in  1859,  heard  the  newness  of  the  call 
and  hastened  to  the  field  and  accomplished  a  work  of  undying 
significance.  But  the  call  is  louder  to-day  than  it  was  then. 
The  greatness  of  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  have 
risen  up  before  us  like  a  phantom.  Let,  therefore,  the  Church 
heed  the  call.  Let  her  form  larger  conceptions  of  the  work.  Let 
her  have  faith  and  courage  to  go  forward,  and  a  great  victory 
will  be  in  store  for  her. 


VII. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  PHILIP  SCHAFF.* 

BY  THEODORE  APPEL,  D.D. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  S chaff  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
period  spent  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany  and  in  America,  the 
last  constituting  its  full  expansion,  here  in  this  land  of  freedom. 

In  Switzerland. 

He  was  born  January  1,  1819,  at  Chur,  in  the  Canton 
Grisons,  or  Graubiindten  as  it  is  also  called,  a  little  republic  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Schweiz,  the  largest  in  area,  but  not  in 
population,  mostly  Protestant.  From  its  Alpine  heights,  the 
Rhine  flows  towards  the  north,  whilst  other  streams  flow  south¬ 
ward,  emptying  into  the  Po  in  Italy.  The  fresh,  bracing  air  of 
these  highlands  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  young  Philip  Schaff’s 
physical  constitution ;  the  republican  institutions  were  educa¬ 
tional  ;  the  primary  schools  were  in  good  order ;  and  the  pastor 
was  a  truly  religious  and  evangelical  man ;  but  a  mother’s  influ¬ 
ence  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  son.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  only  one  year  old,  and  the  mother  took  charge  of 
him  as  her  only  son,  and  trained  him  only  as  a  true  and  noble 
mother  could  train  her  child.  In  after  years  he  said  “  she  was 
a  woman  of  a  strong  constitution,  a  good  mind,  an  independent 
will  and  native  humor.”  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Mercersburg 
she  sent  him  a  letter  full  of  affection  and  maternal  advice.  Upon 
hearing  it  read,  Dr.  Kevin  remarked  that  it  indicated  that  “  she 
was  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence.” 

The  Doctor  himself  says,  “  I  was  born  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.” 

*The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  in  part  Autobiographical,  by  David  S.  Schaff,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  with  Portraits.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  526,  1897. 
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He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  lower  and  higher  schools  at  Chur, 
saw  many  people  passing  through  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic  or  travel,  and  made  friends  wherever  he  went.  His  pas¬ 
tor,  Antistes  Kind,  noticed  him  and  by  his  advice  he  was  sent  to 
Kornthal,  Wiirtemberg,  walking  the  whole  distance  with  his  sole 
possessions  in  a  knapsack.  He  was  then  fifteen  years  old. 

In  Germany. 

Kornthal  was  a  neat,  quiet  little  village,  seven  miles  from 
Stuttgart,  where  an  academy  had  been  founded  by  religious  peo¬ 
ple,  somewhat  on  the  Moravian  order,  where  they  wished  to  send 
their  boys  to  be  educated,  so  that  they  might  be  free  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  prevailing  indifferentism  and  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  the  State  Church.  Young  Schaff  was  now  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  Germany  which  had  given  birth  to  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  writers  of  modern  times ;  Schiller, 
Uhland,  Wieland,  Knapp,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Kepler,  Bengel, 
Storr,  Schmid,  Dorner,  Paulus,  Baur,  Strauss,  and  others.  All 
these  were  natives  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  it 
was  highly  important  that  young  Schaff  should  be  prepared  in 
his  early  days  to  encounter  the  divergent  systems  of  thought 
around  him,  some  of  them  very  bad,  wherever  he  might  meet 
with  them.  This  was  happily  accomplished  in  an  important  sense 
during  his  stay  of  eight  months  at  Kornthal — a  matter  of  mo¬ 
mentous  consequence  in  his  subsequent  life.  There  he  passed 
through  a  deep,  religious  experience,  as  he  tells  us.  He  had  been 
engrafted  into  the  Christian  Church  at  Chur,  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  now  at  Kornthal  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Praelat  Kapff,  according  to  the  Lutheran  rite. 

From  Kornthal  he  passed  over  to  Stuttgart  to  attend  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  where  he  remained  until  1837,  where  he  was  prepared  for 
his  course  at  the  university.  Here  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Mann,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  held  in 
high  esteem  for  his  wisdom  and  piety.  There  he  made  himself 
useful  by  teaching  some  of  his  children,  among  whom  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Julius  Mann,  who  afterwards  followed  Dr.  Schaff  to  Amer- 
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ica,  and  subsequently  held  a  high  position  among  the  divines  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  time,  in  1837,  had  now  arrived  that  he  should  enter  upon 
his  studies  in  the  university.  But  where  were  the  means  for  his 
support  during  the  three  years’  course  ?  Providence  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  him.  He  had  friends  who  were  willing  to  extend  to  him 
loans  or  gifts  as  they  were  needed.  He  went  to  the  University 
of  Tubingen  and  remained  there  two  years.  His  instructors 
were  among  the  ablest  men  in  Germany,  but  the  theological 
faculty  were  divided  into  two  opposite  camps.  Dr.  Baur,  an 
intense  rationalist,  was  then  representing  the  negative  critical 
school.  He  made  sad  havoc  with  the  literature  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  according  to  Ewald,  his  colleague,  he  was  “  no  Chris¬ 
tian  at  all,  worse  than  a  heathen  or  only  a  common  literary  Jew.” 
He  possessed  vast  stores  of  learning,  and  Dr.  Schaff  says  that 
next  to  Neander  he  was  the  most  influential  teacher  in  Germany. 
But  it  was  all  for  nought.  Strauss,  his  disciple,  in  his  “  Life  of 
Jesus,”  carried  out  his  principles  of  biblical  criticism  to  their 
legitimate  conclusion,  and  reduced  him  to  a  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum.  But  there  were  other  teachers  at  Tubingen,  faithful  and 
true  to  the  Gospel,  and  Schaff,  who  had  previously  received  a 
truly  evangelical  training,  could  not  be  led  astray  by  any  false 
teacher  or  Gamaliel.  Dorner  lectured  for  a  part  of  his  time  in 
the  school.  Bengel  had  once  been  a  professor  there,  not  as  yet 
forgotten,  and  Schmid,  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox  faith,  was 
reading  his  voluminous  lectures,  to  which  Philip  Schaff  listened 
with  patient  attention.  Fortunately  he  transcribed  each  one  of 
them,  as  unfortunately  they  never  appeared  in  print.  During 
this  period,  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  encouraged  by  Knapp 
and  Mrs.  Meta  Yon  Heusser,  his  poetic  friend  in  Switzerland, 
he  preached  in  sundry  places,  in  villages  roundabout,  always 
walking  the  whole  distance  to  fill  his  appointments.  This  helped 
to  develop  his  oratorical  talents. 

The  third  and  last  year  of  his  university  studies  was  spent  at 
Halle  and  Berlin.  Here  he  listened  to  such  teachers  as  Tholuck, 
Julius  Midler,  Neander  and  Hengstenberg ;  and  during  short  visits 
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he  shook  hands  and  conversed  with  other  theological  giants  such 
as  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  Ullman,  Umbreit,  Dorner,  Lange,  Ebrard  and 
others.  He  was  now  in  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  in  which 
he  had  been  living  in  Wiirtemberg,  old  Suabia,  which  was  dim 
and  misty,  and  it  was  truly  refreshing  and  spiritually  healthy. 
At  Halle,  Professor  Tholuck  took  him  into  his  house  and  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  his  amanuensis.  With  other  students  he  went  out 
with  them  now  and  then  for  a  walk,  and  talked  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  other  topics  as  they  went  along.  He 
treated  Schaff  like  a  brother.  Drs.  Park,  Robinson,  H.  B.  Smith, 
Prentiss  and  Hodge  were  often  in  such  parties. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tholuck  accompanied  Schaff  to  Berlin,  and 
there  introduced  him  to  the  best  society.  Hengstenberg's 
mother-in-law  introduced  him  to  Baroness  von  Krocher,  a  widow, 
who  had  lost  all  her  children  except  one,  little  Heinrich,  aged 
15,  and  she  employed  him  as  his  tutor.  She  treated  him  with 
the  affection  of  a  mother,  gave  him  a  liberal  salary,  and  left  him 
have  ample  time  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  university.  He  re¬ 
mained  two  years  in  her  service,  spending  the  winter  in  Berlin 
and  the  summer  in  her  castle  at  Cothen,  a  most  beautiful  spot, 
not  far  out  from  Berlin.  When  he  left  her  service  she  offered  him 
a  gift  of  money,  which  he  said  amounted  to  as  much  as  a  year’s 
salary  at  Mercersburg,  which,  how*ever,  he  respectfully  declined 
to  receive. 

After  his  life  in  the  universities  came  to  an  end  in  1841,  the 
Baroness  engaged  him  as  her  travelling  companion  over  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Europe,  in  charge  of  her  son.  The  trip  lasted  four- 

visited  all  the  celebrated  cities  of  Italy  in  the 
north  and  the  south.  They  spent  a  w'hole  w’eek  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  where  travellers  often  had  to  wait  three  hours  before  their 
time  came  to  be  introduced  to  Pope  Gregory  XVI. ,  which  some 
of  them  thought  was  only  so  much  time  lost.  Crossing  the  Alps 
the  party  passed  over  to  Switzerland,  where  young  Schaff  greeted 
his  life-long  friends,  Merle  d*  Aubigne,  Malan,  Gaussen,  Pilet 
and  Herzog. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  the  fall  of  1842,  he  began  to  lecture 
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in  the  University  as  Privat  Docent,  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  a  call  to  be  a  teacher  of  theology,  in  which  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  and  so  advised  by  his  teachers.  He  had  published  his 
trial  essays  for  the  right  to  lecture  in  two  brochures,  the  one  on 
“  James,  the  Lord’s  Brother,”  the  other  on  the  “  Sin  Against  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  which  arrested  attention,  especially  the  latter. 
The  road,  however,  leading  to  a  professorship  in  a  German  uni¬ 
versity  is  arduous  and  candidates  have  to  wait,  sometimes  a  long 
time,  and  such  was  the  prospect  of  Philip  Schaff.  Here  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  parenthetically,  that  his  original  name 
was  Schaf,  but  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  learned 
friends  in  Germany,  he  added  another  letter  to  it.  The  former 
carried  with  it  associations  of  a  shepherd’s  life,  whilst  the  latter 
designated  one  who  was  a  worker ,  something  characteristic  of 
Germans  who  are  hard  workers,  whether  learned  or  unlearned. 

But  this  Privat  Docent  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  full  professorship.  In  1843  Dr.  Hoffeditz  and 
Dr.  Schneck  appeared  in  Germany,  with  a  call  to  Dr.  Krum- 
macher  from  the  Synod  of  the  Peformed  Church  to  become  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Bauch  as  German  Professor  in  the  Seminary  at 
Mercersburg.  For  sufficient  reasons  the  great  pulpit  orator  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  call,  and  then  their  attention  was  directed 
to  Docent  Schaff  with  a  singular  degree  of  unanimity  by  prom¬ 
inent  theologians,  such  as  Neander,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg  and 
others  of  their  school.  They  thought  that  his  going  to  America 
would  be  a  loss  to  Germany,  as  one  of  them  remarked,  “  Der  Nach- 
wuehs  von  grossen  Manner  ist  immer  klein.”  Great  men  have 
their  day  and  then  pass  away  without  able  successors.  Schaff 
had  a  number  of  distinctive  qualifications  for  the  new  situation 
in  America :  he  was  a  fluent  speaker,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a 
Swiss  Bepublican,  an  industrious  worker  in  whatever  he  under¬ 
took,  and  as  yet  youthful,  so  that  he  could  be  the  more  readily 
acclimated  in  a  new  country.  He  was  just  the  right  man  to 
be  sent  on  this  mission — selected  by  Providence.  Beturning  to 
America  Dr.  Schneck  found  the  Synod  in  session  at  Winchester, 
Va.,  in  October,  1843.  The  admirable  testimony  of  the  distin- 
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guished  theologians  were  read  in  its  hearing,  and  copies  of  Mr. 
Schaff’s  work  on  the  “  Sin  Against  the  Holy  Ghost  ”  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  members.  And,  accordingly,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
he  was  called  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Church  History  and  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Seminary  at  Mercersburg. 

His  ordination  to  the  ministry  and  his  future  work  in  America 
took  place  in  Dr.  Krummacher’s  large  church  at  Elberfeld,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  AVupperthal  Missionary  Society,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  immense  audience.  Addresses  were  delivered,  prayers 
offered  up,  and  the  services  were  of  an  exceedingly  impressive 
character.  “  How  shall  we  not  feel  ourselves  constrained,”  cried 
out  one  of  the  speakers,  “  to  extend  our  sympathy  to  our  German 
brethren  in  America  by  reaching  forth  a  helping  hand  in  favor 
of  their  religious  institutions,  and  by  carrying  our  earnest  suppli¬ 
cations  before  the  throne  of  grace  for  their  prosperity.”  Dr. 
Schaff  preached  the  sermon,  and  took  for  his  text  Paul’s  vision 
of  the  man  in  Asia,  who  said,  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help  us.  The  German  churches  in  America,  he  said,  were 
threatened  with  paganism,  Romanism  and  sectarianism.  The 
whole  scene  at  Elberfeld  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  commission 
of  Saul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  Gentiles. 

On  his  way  to  America  Dr.  Schaff  remained  in  England  six 
weeks,  where  he  was  a  close  observer  of  men  and  things.  He 
found  that  he  was  in  a  different  country  from  that  of  Germany, 
but  he  soon  familiarized  himself  with  the  different  phases  of 
English  life  and  thought,  most  of  which  were  new  to  him.  The 
May  Anniversaries  were  in  progress  at  Exeter  Hall  and  he  was 
surprised  to  see  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  missions  and 
other  practical  questions  among  the  different  Nonconformist 
denominations,  such  as  the  Congregationalists,  Wesleyans  and 
Baptists.  He  attended  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  listened  to  the  Liturgy  with  much  satisfaction,  but  the  ser¬ 
mons  were  not  as  good,  as  heart-stirring,  as  in  the  Dissenting 
congregations. 

Through  letters  of  introduction  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
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number  of  leading  men  in  England.  He  met  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  called  on  Dr.  Jelf,  Sir  Thomas  Ackland,  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  Maurice  and  even  Thomas 
Carlyle,  “  who  had  an  interesting  face,  but  seemed  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  himself.”  He  visited  the  House  of  Parliament,  and 
saw  some  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  political  world,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Wellington,  Brougham  and  Russel,  and  heard  Daniel 
O’Connell  deliver  a  thrilling  speech  on  the  anti-slavery  question. 
The  ten  days  he  spent  in  Oxford,  he  says,  were  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  character,  where  at  the  time  the  Tractarian  movement 
was  the  engrossing  topic  of  discussion.  He  had  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Pusey,  who  was  turning  his  eyes  back  to  the  first  six 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  quite  at  home  with  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian  and  Augustine.  The  decrees  of  the  Councils 
were  the  rule  of  his  thinking.  The  Ancient  Church,  he  main¬ 
tained,  was  the  venerable  mother  to  whom  we  must  yield  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience.  The  cause  of  the  pitiable  state  of  affairs  in 
America  was  to  be  found  in  the  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolic  succession.  Schaff  listened,  then  asked  whether  the 
Scripture  did  not  teach  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same 
officers  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  That  was  not  so  evident  to 
Pusey,  and  so  he  said  that  where  anything  cannot  be  proved 
from  Scripture,  there  the  Church  was  final  to  him,  and  we  may 
rest  with  confidence  upon  it.  “  Why,”  he  asked,  “  could  not  the 
Reformers  have  applied  to  the  Church  of  England  for  ordina¬ 
tion  ?”  The  Reformers  were  not  his  pets.  Schaff  asked,  “  why 
we  should  remain  in  the  child  period  ?  Does  not  the  Church 
represent  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  must  she  not 
go  on  developing  to  the  full  maturity  of  Christ’s  life  ?  Did  not 
the  Lord  promise  to  be  with  His  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?” 
All  that  does  not  touch  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  was  Pusey ’s 
reply.  The  two  doctors  then  shook  hands,  and  like  two  good 
brethren  wished  each  other  a  safe  journey  in  life,  the  one  going 
forward,  and  the  other  backward. 
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Dr.  Schaff  arrived  in  New  York,  July  28,  1844,  after  a  safe 
voyage  of  five  weeks,  where  Dr.  B.  C.  Wolff,  of  Easton,  was 
deputed  to  welcome  the  new  professor  on  his  arrival.  At  Harris¬ 
burg  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  two  Reformed  Churches 
was  holding  its  sessions,  where  he  met  a  number  of  prominent 
clergymen,  and  among  the  rest  Dr.  Nevin,  his  future  colleague. 
At  Chambersburg  a  deputation  of  students  from  the  Seminary 
received  him  and  escorted  him  to  Mercer sburg  on  the  twelfth  of 
August.  Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  reception  at 
Mercersburg  in  the  evening :  the  procession  of  students  from 
Prospect  Hill,  or  Schoene  Aussicht,  through  the  principal  street 
up  to  the  Seminary,  under  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  gate,  the 
addresses  under  the  cupola,  the  illumination  of  the  building  and 
the  music  of  the  band  up  in  the  cupola,  but  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  go  into  particulars,  and  we  can  therefore  only  refer  to  the 
reports  in  the  “Messenger”  and  “  College  Recollections.”  This 
was  another  great  surprise. 

The  first  thing  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  professor-elect 
was  to  prepare  his  inaugural  address.  He  conferred  with  Dr. 
Schneck  in  regard  to  a  proper  subject,  and  he  told  him  that  it 
should  be  “  Protestantism  ”  ;  and  for  such  a  selection  he  very  prob¬ 
ably  had  his  reasons.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  Dr.  Nevin 
was  in  ill  odor  among  certain  divines  in  Philadelphia,  who  taught 
that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  the 
Papacy  the  harlot  clothed  in  scarlet.  To  all  this  Dr.  Nevin 
demurred,  and  when  asked  to  define  his  position  by  his  students 
he  said  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  corrupt  in  some  or  many  re¬ 
spects,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  was  nevertheless  a  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  This,  of  course,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
circle  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Seminary  was 
charged  with  a  Romanizing  tendency,  and  to  correct  this  impres¬ 
sion,  most  likely,  Dr.  Schaff  was  advised  to  take  Protestantism  as 
the  theme  of  his  address. 

The  Reformed  Synod  at  an  adjourned  meeting  in  October, 
1844,  at  Reading,  received  Dr.  Schaff  from  the  Evangelical 
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Church  in  Germany  upon  his  reception  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism  as  the  basis  of  his  faith,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  address  on  the  “  Principle  of  Protestantism.”  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  could  not  deliver  the  whole  of  it  at  one  time — prob¬ 
ably  the  longest  of  the  kind  ever  delivered  in  this  country.  It 
was  then  revised  and  still  further  enlarged,  when  it  was  published, 
first  in  German  and  then  in  English,  early  in  1845.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  contained  a  commendatory  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Nevin  and  his  sermon  on  Catholic  Unity,  delivered  at  the  Trien¬ 
nial  Convention  at  Harrisburg.  Both  editions  contained  the  one 
hundred  and  twelve  Theses  annexed  to  the  address,  which  em¬ 
braced  in  a  few  words  the  theology  of  the  Protestant  or  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church.  Want  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  the 
contents  of  the  address.  Many  of  our  leaders  are  familiar  with 
what  it  said.  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  commended  it,  and  so 
did  Dr.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Anti-Catholic  divines  of  whom  Dr.  J. 
F.  Berg,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  leader  and  spokesman,  who 
sounded  the  first  notes  of  alarm,  and  the  Bev.  J acob  Helfenstein, 
of  Germantown,  responded.  The  Classis  of  Philadelphia  took 
matters  into  its  own  hands,  adopted  a  creed  of  its  own,  declaring 
that  “  the  Papal  System  was  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  great 
apostasy  and  the  mother  of  abominations  on  the  earth.”  The 
attention  of  Synod  was  then  directed  to  the  Principle  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  as  contravening  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or 
rather  the  faith  of  Classis  as  affirmed  in  its  resolutions.  This 
declaration  or  action  of  the  Classis  produced  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Church. 

The  Synod  met  at  York  in  October,  1845,  and  what  has  been 
called  Dr.  Schaffs  trial  for  heresy  at  that  meeting  forms  an  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  of  church  history  among  the  Beformed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Classis  were  pronounced  out  of  order 
by  the  Synod,  as  charges  against  a  professor  should  first  be 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Visitors  ;  but  the  Synod  waived  this 
informality,  and  referred  the  book  to  a  committee  of  which  Dr. 
B.  C.  Wolff  was  the  chairman,  which  reported  that  they  had  ex- 
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amined  it  carefully,  and  that  they  had  not  found  anything  cen¬ 
surable  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  commended  it.  Here  the 
matter  might  have  ended,  but  at  the  request  of  both  professors, 
an  opportunity  was  extended  to  all  alike  to  engage  in  a  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  contents  of  the  Inaugural.  Thereupon  the  great 
debate  began,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  large  crowds  came 
to  the  church  to  hear  it.  Dr.  Berg  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and 
he  concluded  his  address  by  quoting  Luther's  last  words  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  Dr.  Nevin  made  a  calm,  logical  speech,  and 
Dr.  Schaff  made  two  speeches  on  different  days,  mostly  in  Ger¬ 
man,  but  partly  in  English ;  and  when  he  could  not  think  of  the 
right  word  in  English  he  was  assisted  by  some  one  on  his  right 
or  left.  When  the  Synod  came  to  vote  Dr.  Wolff’s  report  was 
adopted  almost  unanimously,  thirty-seven  voting  in  its  favor  ; 
only  three  voting  against  it,  two  elders  and  Dr.  Berg. 

The  public  pronouncement  of  the  Synod  of  York  had  a  happy 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  professors.  It  served  as  an  inspi¬ 
ration  or  impulse,  full  of  encouragement,  to  go  forward  and  to 
make  advances  in  the  development  of  theological  and  religious 
thinking.  They  were  joint  laborers  in  the  same  field.  Dr. 
Nevin  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Dr.  Schaff,  and  a  strong  sup¬ 
port  to  him,  as  yet  a  stranger,  in  commencing  his  great  work  in 
this  country.  Dr.  Schaff,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  to  Dr.  Nevin  in  supplying  him  with  valuable  German  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  giving  him  a  clear  understanding  of  the  weakness  and 
strength  of  German  theology.  They  did  not  differ  in  any  vital 
points.  Dr.  Nevin  was  a  powerful  writer,  a  deep  thinker,  and  he 
clothed  Dr.  Schaff’s  thoughts  as  well  as  his  own  in  a  clear,  vigor¬ 
ous,  English  style  of  writing.  See  Dr.  Schaff’s  estimate  of  his 
colleague  in  the  “Life  of  Dr.  Nevin.”  In  1846  Dr.  Nevin  pub¬ 
lished  the  “  Mystical  Presence  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  a  remarkable 
work,  in  harmony  with  what  had  been  taught  on  the  Reformed 
side  of  the  Reformation.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  the  “  Principle  of  Protestantism.”  Dr.  Nevin  was  not  Dr. 
Schaff,  nor  was  Dr.  Schaff  Dr.  Nevin,  but  they  were  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Dr.  Nevin’s  contribution  was  not  a  very  large  volume. 
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but  it  contained  a  vast  amount  of  learning  and  deep  thought. 
It  made  an  impression  in  its  day,  and  it  will  still  be  found  to  be 
a  valuable  vade  mecum  to  thoughtful  readers  in  our  day. 

When  Dr.  Schaff  started  for  America  he  was  not  certain  that 
it  would  become  his  permanent  home.  Possibly  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  he  might  wish  to  return  to  the  Fatherland.  But  in 
December,  1845,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Schleigh, 
of  Frederick,  Md.,  a  lady  well  qualified  to  make  him  a  true  and 
faithful  helpmeet.  That  settled  the  question.  At  the  same  time 
he  became  naturalized,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  in  be¬ 
coming  an  American  citizen,  he  said  that  he  had  forsworn  al¬ 
legiance  to  all  foreign  potentates. 

Thus  happily  located  he  began  his  long  and  arduous  work  in 
the  New  World.  He  made  no  use  of  text-books,  but  prepared  lec¬ 
tures  of  his  own  with  much  care  for  the  benefit  of  his  students,  for 
four  years  in  the  German  language.  Already  in  1846  he  delivered 
a  public  address  on  “  Anglo-Germanism,”  a  thought  which  Dr. 
Bauch  had  already  sought  to  carry  out.  The  address  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  and  published.  About  the  same  time  Dr. 
Nevin  translated  his  tract  on  “  What  is  Church  History  ?  ”  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  theory  of  an  organic  and  progressive  development  in 
the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund  founded 
in  1848,  intended  for  the  German  churches,  Lutheran  and  Be- 
formed,  appeared  as  a  monthly  under  Dr.  Schaff’s  editorship  for 
six  years.  It  helped  to  bind  the  two  sister  churches  together 
more  closely  in  the  bond  of  Christian  charity.  His  “  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,”  was  published  first  in  German  at  Mer- 
cersburgin  1851,  for  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “  Monthly,”  the 
author  had  to  purchase  a  special  font  of  type  and  to  import  a 
German  compositor,  whilst  he  sometimes  had  to  help  his  typo 
with  his  own  hands.  This  work  was  translated  into  English  by 
the  Bev.  Edward  O.  Yaomans  in  1858,  and  in  this  form  it  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  in  different  theological  circles.  Dr. 
J.  Addison  Alexander  in  the  Princeton  Beview  said  “  it  placed 
the  author  in  the  highest  rank  of  living  and  contemporary  authors.” 
Dr.  Hodge,  Dr.  Bacon,  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  Dean  Alford, 
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Ullman,  Bunsen  and  others  wrote  in  regard  to  its  merits  in 
similar  terms  of  commendation.  A  few  others,  however,  on 
the  left  wing  made  serious  charges  against  the  new  book,  prom¬ 
inently  a  professor  of  Latin  at  New  Brunswick.  This  was  the 
first  volume  and  most  probably  the  best,  of  a  series  of  volumes 
on  “  Church  History.” 

A  short  time  after  Dr.  Schaff's  arrival  in  this  country  he  found 
that  little  or  no  account  was  made  of  the  church  festivals  at  Mer- 
cersburg.  He,  therefore,  held  an  enthusiastic  service  in  the 
Seminary  Chapel  on  Good  Friday,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
proper  observance  of  such  days,  which  were  losing  their  signifi¬ 
cance  and  usefulness  in  the  churches. 

In  1850  Dr.  Nevin  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Seminary 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  after  that  Dr.  Schaff  was  the  sole  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  institution  for  four  years  ;  but  as  his  health  seemed 
to  be  suffering  also,  the  Synod  allowed  him  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  “in  view  of  the  arduous  labors  he  had  been  rendering 
to  the  Church.”  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  therefore,  he 
sailed  for  Europe.  Arriving  at  Liverpool,  he  first  went  up  to 
Scotland,  where  he  found  that  the  spirit  of  John  Calvin  was  still 
living.  Proceeding  southward  he  was  a  guest  in  Archbishop  Wil- 
berforce’s  Episcopal  mansion  in  England,  where  he  sat  in  the  chair 
of  his  father,  William  Wilberforce,  the  great  anti-slavery  cham¬ 
pion  ;  he  saw  Pusey  again  at  Oxford,  still  fixed  in  his  opinions  ; 
dined  with  Baron  Bunsen  in  London,  who  entertained  him  until 
midnight  reading  large  portions  of  one  of  his  works  ;  attended  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  on  Sunday  forenoon  :  in  the  afternoon  he  went 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  everybody  could  understand  the 
fine  liturgical  service,  and  in  the  evening  he  heard  a  sermon  from 
Dr.  Cumming  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  against  all 
Unitarians.  Next  morning  he  breakfasted  with  Maurice,  where 
he  met  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Trench  ;  in  the  evening  he  attended 
a  brilliant  reception  at  Baron  Bunsen's,  where  he  met  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Professor  Lepsius,  Max  Midler,  Dean  Mitman,  Stanley 
and  others,  and  on  the  last  day  of  his  visit  he  breakfasted  with 
Bunsen. 
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From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  appear  that  Dr.  S chaff 
was  an  industrious  traveller,  and  that  he  always  found  that  he  was 
welcome  in  the  best  society  in  England.  The  same  remark  may 
be  made  in  regard  to  his  tour  on  the  continent :  from  London  to 
Paris,  Elberfeld,  Halle,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Venice,  Trent, 
Innspruck,  Switzerland,  Chur,  Basel,  Zurich,  Bern  and  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Whilst  in  Berlin  he  was  invited  to  deliver  some  lectures 
on  America,  and  he  had  for  his  audiences  the  culture  of  the  city. 
The  lectures  appeared  in  a  neat  little  volume  under  the  title 
“  Amerika,”  published  at  Berlin.  At  Zurich  there  was  some  talk 
of  getting  Schaff  to  fill  Lange’s  place  in  the  University,  but  he 
did  not  encourage  such  a  thought. 

In  1852  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Wolff  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  of 
Dr.  Nevin  in  the  Seminary,  but  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties 
until  1854  ;  and  when  Dr.  Schaff  returned  from  Europe,  he 
found  that  he  had  a  colleague,  who  by  his  age,  and  experience, 
was  a  wise  counsellor  as  well  as  able  instructor  in  imparting  in¬ 
struction  in  the  School  of  the  Prophets.  Their  relations  through¬ 
out  were  pleasant,  and  helped  to  relieve  Dr.  Schaff  of  a  feeling 
of  isolation  when  Marshall  College  was  removed  to  Lancaster 
in  1853. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  a  new  Liturgy  was  to  some  extent 
spontaneous  in  the  Church,  and  it  was  stimulated  by  the  churchly 
tendency  of  the  professors  at  Mercersburg,  but  it  was  manifestly 
under  Providential  direction.  The  Synod  of  1849  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  of  which  Dr.  Nevin  was 
Chairman,  who  wrote  some  able,  urgent  articles  on  the  subject, 
but  under  the  impression  that  the  work  might  lead  to  discord 
or  trouble  in  the  Church,  or  that  the  time  had  not  as  yet  arrived 
for  such  a  new  departure,  he  withdrew  from  the  Chairmanship, 
and  Dr.  Schaff  was  substituted  in  his  place. 

Dr.  Schaff  was  in  all  respects  well  qualified  for  this  position. 
The  Liturgical  Question  had  engaged  his  attention  in  Germany, 
where  a  new  liturgy  had  been  prepared  for  the  Evangelical  Church 
under  the  direction  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  had  produced 
a  wide  sensation.  It  helped  to  give  Dr.  Schaff  a  proper  idea  of 
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what  a  true  liturgical  service  should  include.  He  therefore  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  enterprise  with  no  small  amount  of  activity  and 
energy.  He  held  frequent  meetings  of  the  committee  from  1851 
onwards:  at  first  the  progress  was  slow,  but  in  1857  they  had 
prepared  and  published  a  “Provisional  Liturgy  v  for  examination 
or  optional  use  in  the  Church.  It  obtained  an  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  and  a  third  edition  was  called  for  in  1858.  It  was,  however, 
only  tentative,  and  the  Committee  thought  it  should  be  revised, 
and  might  be  improved.  The  General  Synod,  in  1863,  accord¬ 
ingly  requested  the  Eastern  Synod  to  direct  the  committee  to  go 
forward  with  the  work  of  revision.  The  result  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Order  of  Worship  ”  in  1866,  which  allowed  the 
churches  to  use  liturgical  forms  when  they  wished  to  do  so,  or 
free  prayer  if  that  was  the  preference.  Dr.  Schaff  thus  deserved 
much  credit  for  his  services  in  supplying  the  Reformed  Church 
with  a  suitable  Liturgy,  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  that  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Ger¬ 
many  after  which  it  was  modelled. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mercersburg  was  not  a  congenial  place 
for  study.  Inter  arma ,  silent  musce.  Schaff  spent  the  winter 
of  1862-1863,  at  Andover,  supplying  the  chair  of  Church  His¬ 
tory,  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Professor  Slieadd  to  New 
York.  In  January,  1863,  the  Reformed  Church  celebrated  the 
Tricentennial  Anniversary  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Dr.  Schaff  was  among  the  first  to  propose  this  memorial 
festival,  as  early  as  1859,  and  largely  through  his  mediation  such 
distinguished  theologians  as  Herzog,  Hundeshagen,  Ebrard  and 
Ullman  consented  to  prepare  learned  papers  for  the  occasion. 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention,  including  all  the  papers  read, 
were  published  in  English,  and  a  German  translation  by  Professor 
Schaff  during  the  same  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Seminary  for  two  years ;  and  in  1864,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  he  was  induced  to  become  its 
secretary.  He  entered  upon  this  work  with  his  usual  energy,  and 
he  remained  in  charge  of  it,  as  its  executive  officer,  for  five  years. 
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He  established  centers  of  cooperation  in  other  large  cities  as 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  delivered  many  addresses, 
wrote  articles  for  the  papers,  and  published  an  interesting  book 
on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  not  exactly  in  accord  with  the 
traditional  rigor  of  the  old  Puritan  Sabbath,  but  as  a  day  of 
rest  worship,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  in  opposition  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Continental  Sabbath. 

In  1865  he  went  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Germany,  and  his  voice  in  favor  of  a  stricter  church 
life  and  a  stricter  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  was  heard,  as  we 
are  told,  44  from  Elberfeld  to  Basel,  and  from  Bremen  to  Chur, 
his  native  place  in  Switzerland.”  His  appeals  met  with  a  hearty 
response  from  many  Evangelical  ministers  in  Germany,  and 
Sunday-schools,  bible  classes  and  prayer-meetings  were  estab¬ 
lished  where  they  did  not  previously  exist.  Thus  Germany  sent 
its  learning  and  scholarship  to  America,  and  America  in  return 
sent  back  practical  religion  to  the  Fatherland,  something  which 
was  very  much  needed  at  that  time. 

In  1870  Dr.  Schaff  accepted  the  professorship  of  Theological 
Encyclopedia  and  Christian  Symbolism  in  Union  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  subsequently  he  filled  the  chair  of  Church  History, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1898.  His  ac¬ 
tivity  in  other  directions  on  the  outside  did  not  interfere  ma¬ 
terially  with  his  duties  in  the  Seminary.  He  prepared  his 
lectures  for  the  students  with  much  care,  and  they  supplied  him 
with  the  material,  already  at  hand,  for  the  publication  of  many 
of  his  books,  especially  his  volumes  on  Church  History.  He  then 
left  the  Deformed  and  entered  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
former  had  taken  Dr.  Nevin  from  the  latter,  but  in  return  she 
gave  Dr.  Schaff  to  her  sister.  This,  however,  was  only  one  case 
of  reciprocity  between  the  two  denominations. 

When  measures  were  adopted  in  England  to  secure  a  revision 
of  our  English  Bible  in  1870,  Dr.  Schaff  was  authorized  to 
establish  an  American  Committee  to  cooperate  with  the  one  in 
England.  But  it  soon  leaked  out  that  the  Committee  in  America 
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was  to  be  subordinate  to  tlie  one  in  England,  something  which 
could  not  be  allowed  :  it  was  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  American 
scholars,  and  most  of  them  were  in  favor  of  preparing  an  inde¬ 
pendent  American  Revision.  Dr.  Schaff,  however,  seeing  the 
difficulty,  went  to  England  and  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
English  brethren.  He  told  them  plainly  and  emphatically  that 
his  branch  must  be  allowed  to  cooperate  with  the  British  Com¬ 
mittee  on  terms  of  fraternal  equality,  and  have  co-equal  rights  in 
the  final  determination  of  the  text :  otherwise  they  would  pub¬ 
lish  an  American  Revision  of  their  own.  This  was  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  ultimatum  was  granted. 

Dr.  Schaff  wras  much  interested  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
from  the  time  it  was  organized  in  London  in  1846,  and  when  it  es¬ 
tablished  one  of  its  branches  in  New  York  he  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  its  interests.  As  its  commissioner,  on  a  visit  to 
Europe,  he  awakened  much  interest  in  the  Conference  which  was 
to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1878,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England  and  Scotland.  His  mission  was  successful  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation,  very  gratifying  in  Hew  of  the  great  aversion  of  Conti¬ 
nental,  especially  German  scholars,  to  venturing  out  on  the  ocean 
and  crossing  it.  The  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  foreign 
scholars  in  New  York,  including  such  men  as  Dorner,  Christlieb, 
Krafft  and  others,  made  a  happy  impression.  Never  before  had 
such  an  array  of  scholars,  clergymen  and  eminent  Christians  been 
brought  together  at  an  ecclesiastical  council  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Schaff  delivered  an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance  at 
Florence,  Italy,  on  the  “  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,”  very 
able,  judicious  and  conciliatory  ;  and,  although  in  a  Catholic  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  called  forth  a  spon¬ 
taneous  vote  of  thanks.  After  his  trip  through  Bible  lands  on  his 
way  back  to  America,  he  attended  the  first  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Edinburgh,  commonly  called  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance.  He  was  there  invited  to  read  the  first  paper,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  was  “The  Harmony  of  the  Reformed  Churches.” 
Dr.  Blaikie  had  previously  written  to  him  that  “  his  consensus 
paper  would  do  great  service  by  bringing  out  the  great  doctrines 
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of  grace  as  the  foundation  of  Reformed  Christendom.  On  your 
paper  everything  will  depend.  God  grant  it  may  give  us  a  noble 
start.”  The  paper  said  that  “  Modern  theology  is  not  solifidian, 
nor  predestinarian,  nor  sacramentarian,  but  Christological.  The 
central  doctrine  about  which  all  others  revolve  is  the  great  mys¬ 
tery  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  divine-human  personality 
and  the  atoning  work  of  our  Lord.”  The  address  concluded  with 
a  fervent  appeal  for  Christian  unity  upon  the  basis  of  a  personal 
union  with  Christ.  The  council  began  well  and  came  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  Through  Schaff’s  influence  distinguished  scholars  of 
the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent  were  secured  to  take 
part  in  this  convention,  and  this  helped  to  give  it  a  more  ecumen¬ 
ical  character.  Through  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  theolo¬ 
gians  in  many  places,  he  was  best  qualified  to  name  the  proper 
persons  as  representatives.  He  attended  other  meetings  of  the 
Council,  at  Belfast  and  London,  and  his  presence  at  these  meetings 
always  seemed  to  have  an  inspiring  influence. 

In  his  day  he  and  his  family  suffered  some  very  severe  afflic¬ 
tions.  Five  out  of  eight  of  his  children  preceded  him  to  their 
heavenly  home.  The  death  of  Meta,  his  beloved  daughter,  a 
refined  young  lady,  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  At  first  he  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  himself,  so  much  was  he  broken  down  in  spirit. 
This  affliction,  however,  became  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  Orient  with  Mrs.  S chaff.  Passing  over  to  Paris  and  Neu- 
chatel,  and  making  some  arrangements  for  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance,  he  started  for  Italy,  and  thence  he  sailed  for  Alexandria. 
Having  seen  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  having  attended  a  meeting  for 
the  organization  of  an  Egyptian  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  at  Cairo,  and  having  sailed  up  the  Nile,  he  placed  Mrs.  S  chaff 
with  some  of  his  friends  on  a  steamer  for  Jaffa.  He  then  turned 
his  face  towards  Mt.  Sinai.  The  journey  through  the  wilderness 
over  the  hot  sand,  with  occasional  sand  storms,  through  intense  heat, 
with  growling  camels  and  vile  insects,  was  a  weariness  to  the  flesh, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  seemed  to  have  some  ambition 
to  stand  where  Moses  stood.  With  Dean  Stanley  he  was  fully 
satisfied  that  a  certain  mountain  peak,  Ras  Susafeh,  was  the  place 
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where  Moses  received  the  Law.  In  ascending  the  granite  flanks 
he  did  some  of  the  hardest  climbing  in  his  lifetime.  44  If  ever 
there  was  a  poetic  fitness,”  he  says,  44  between  an  event  and  its 
environs  we  have  it  here.  This  Sinai  group  stands  in  awful 
silence  in  the  midst  of  death  and  desolation,  reflecting  the  majesty 
and  terrible  holiness  of  Jehovah,  and  it  is  the  fittest  pulpit  for  the 
Law,  which  threatens  death  and  damnation.”  The  experience  in 
this  wilderness  confirmed  Dr.  Schaff's  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  records,  and  he  used  to  say  that,  if  certain  sceptics  had 
taken  this  journey,  instead  of  sitting  in  cosy  rooms  with  their  pens 
in  hand  to  promulgate  their  doubts,  they  wrould  have  no  doubt 
to  promulgate. 

From  Sinai  the  doctor  went  on  his  wav  to  Jerusalem,  with  Mrs. 
Schaff,  visited  Bethlehem,  the  Jordan,  Nazareth,  Baalbec,  Athens 
and  other  cities  in  Europe  and  arrived  safely  in  America  in 
August,  1877.  He  recorded  his  observations  in  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume,  44  Through  Bible  Lands,”  one  of  his  most  popular  books,  full 
of  interesting  reading  for  all  classes  of  readers. 

During  this  period  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  that  there  ought  to  be  a  revision  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith.  An  overture  to  the  Presbyteries 
from  the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  received  an  affirma¬ 
tive  reply  from  a  large  majority.  Dr.  Schaff,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  entered  into  this  movement  with  his  usual  spirit  and  hope¬ 
fulness,  and  sent  forth  a  pamphlet,  with  several  articles  in  different 
papers,  in  its  advocacy.  The  statements  of  the  Confession  in  re¬ 
gard  to  predestination,  reprobation,  preterition,  and  the  possible 
damnation  of  non-elect  infants,  were  too  strong,  and  they  must 
be  modified  or  omitted  altogether.  There  wras  to  be  an  omission 
as  well  as  a  revision.  The  discussion,  however,  ceased  abruptly 
wlien  a  nervous  agitation  arose  in  regard  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Sem¬ 
inary.  The  discussion  produced  an  intense  excitement  through¬ 
out  the  Church,  and  it  was  thought  it  might  end  in  another  divi¬ 
sion  as  had  been  the  case  in  1837  ;  but  it  ended,  apparently,  at 
least,  in  the  suspension  of  Dr.  Briggs  from  the  ministry,  and 
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of  Professor  Smith,  of  Lane  Seminary  one  year  afterwards. 
The  effect  of  this  whirl  of  excitement  upon  Dr.  Schaff’s  mind 
and  physical  strength  was  very  injurious.  It  was  too  much  of  a 
strain.  He  had  some  apprehension  that  he,  too,  might  be  called 
up  for  trial,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  He  was  in  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Briggs,  had  seen  him  while  he  was  studying  theology  in  a 
three  years’  course  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  had  after¬ 
ward  recommended  his  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  a  chair  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Union  Seminary.  Dr.  Briggs,  according  to  Dr.  Schaff, 
had  erred  in  the  use  of  some  offensive  language  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress.  44  If  he  had  had,”  he  said, 44  the  suaviter  in  modo  as  well 
as  the  fortiter  in  re,  he  would  not  have  offended  so  many  persons, 
except  inveterate  old  fogies  in  theology,  who  believe  in  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  John  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  divines.”  Schaff, 
now  an  American,  was  still  a  staunch  defender  of  the  German 
Lehrfreiheit,  under  proper  limitations, 

It  was  not  strange  that  his  health  broke  down  under  the  stress 
of  his  numerous  and  continuous  labors  for  so  many  years.  In 
the  summer  of  1892,  while  trying  to  recuperate  his  strength  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  his  usual  summer  resting  place  with  his 
family,  he  fell  down  helpless  and  speechless  from  an  attack  of 
paralysis.  He,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  being  invited  by  a 
friend,  he  came  to  Lancaster  with  Mrs.  Schaff  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Reformed  Synod  in  October.  It  was  thought  he  would 
not  travel  that  far,  but  he  came  ;  he  was  presented  to  the  Synod 
and  was  most  affectionately  received.  During  this  visit  he  re¬ 
quested  a  prominent  physician,  Dr.  M.  L.  Herr,  to  examine  his 
physical  condition,  who,  after  a  critical  examination,  made  a 
favorable  report ;  but  he  told  him  he  ought  to  abate  all  literary 
work  for  a  while  at  least. 

After  this  visit  he  returned  to  New  York  and  during  the  win¬ 
ter  he  omitted  his  lectures  to  his  students.  In  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  Union  Seminary,  and  his 
health  seemed  to  be  improving.  In  the  month  of  May  he  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  as  a  private  listener,  during  the  entire  meeting  of  that  ex- 
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citing  assembly  of  ministers  and  elders,  when  judgment  was  pro¬ 
nounced  against  Dr.  Briggs.  From  Washington  he  went  to 
Beading  where  the  Beformed  Synod  was  celebrating  the  Centen¬ 
nial  of  its  organization.  Here  he  delivered  an  address  on 
“  Switzerland,”  which  was  his  valedictory  to  his  Beformed 
brethren. 

Later  in  the  summer  he  visited  Chicago,  where  he  had  been 
invited  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  Parliament  of  Beligions.  He 
prepared  a  paper  on  “The  Beunion  of  Christendom.”  He  said, 
“  I  was  warned  by  physicians  and  friends  not  to  go  to  Chicago. 
They  said  it  might  kill  me.  But  I  was  determined  to  bear  my 
last  testimony  to  the  cause  of  Christian  union  for  which  I  had 
been  laboring  all  my  life.”  But  he  had  to  get  some  one  else  to 
read  it,  under  the  impression  that  his  physical  strength  might 
break  down  if  he  should  attempt  to  read  it  himself.  It  was  re¬ 
received  with  an  ovation  from  a  crowded  audience  in  Columbus 
Hall,  the  applause  only  terminating  some  time  after  its  conclusion. 
Dr.  Godet,  after  reading  it  in  Switzerland,  said :  “  It  is  magnifi¬ 
cent.  This  is  the  exclamation  with  which  I  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  your  paper.”  It  was,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  best,  the  pro- 
foundest  of  the  many  able  papers  that  were  read  at  this  great 
meeting. 

After  his  return  from  Chicago  his  bodily  strength  was  exhausted 
He  suffered  agonizing  pain  at  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  nights 
were  spent  in  restless  insomnia.  On  the  18th  of  October,  he  ex¬ 
perienced  a  second  stroke  of  paralysis.  Consciousness  remained 
but  speech  was  gone,  and  he  communicated  with  those  around  by 
imperfect  signs.  During  his  last  night  on  earth,  he  listened  to 
portions  of  Scripture,  favorite  hymns,  the  Creed,  the  Litany  and 
the  Te  Deum.  At  the  name  of  Jesus  he  became  agitated,  and 
in  an  effort  to  lift  up  his  arm,  as  if  to  point  upwards  towards 
heaven,  his  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  calmly  and  peace¬ 
fully,  in  the  early  morning  of  October  20,  1893.  It  was  during 
the  same  week  of  the  year,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in 
which  he  had  appeared  before  the  Synod  at  Lancaster  one  year 
previously.  The  funeral  services  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
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were  deeply  impressive.  The  body  was  laid  in  Woodland  Ceme¬ 
tery,  and  on  the  granite  shaft,  above  his  name,  are  the  appro¬ 
priate  words,  Vivat  inter  Sanctos. 

The  religious  periodicals  of  all  the  Protestant  denominations 
united  in  rendering  a  noble  tribute  to  his  memory.  They  testi¬ 
fied  to  his  vivid  sense  of  order,  his  clear  head  and  broad  outlook ; 
to  his  wonderful  activity  and  industry ;  to  his  comprehensive 
knowledge,  unequalled  in  America ;  his  marvellous  memory  and 
assiduity  ;  his  leadership  in  the  scholarship  of  the  country  ;  to  his 
warm  heart  and  lovable  qualities ;  to  his  translation  of  German 
thought  into  American  thinking  and  its  adaptation  to  American 
wants ;  to  his  position  as  the  representative  of  no  one  but  all  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  and  an  honor  to  all ;  and  to  the  wide  and 
beneficent  influence  he  exerted  upon  the  Christian  thought  of  the 
age,  and  his  position  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  American  Church, 
whose  impress  will  be  permanent.  He  was  the  author  or  editor 
of  over  150  publications,  books  or  pamphlets,  and  perhaps  as 
many  or  more  newspaper  articles.  Dequiescat  in  pace. 

This  sketch  of  Dr.  Schaff  s  remarkable  career  is,  we  are  aware, 
very  incomplete,  and  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  his  “  Life  ” 
so  ably  and  fully  set  forth  by  his  son,  now  walking  in  his  foot¬ 
steps. 


Note. — Several  articles  intended  for  this  issue  of  the  Review 
had  to  be  laid  over  for  want  of  room.  They  will  appear  in  the 
April  number,  and  meanwhile  the  authors  are  kindly  asked  to 
have  patience  with  us,  and  to  continue  their  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Review. 
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The  Archeologists  and  the  Bible. 

During  a  recent  excavation  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Corinth  there  was  found  a  marble  slab  containing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  u  The  Synagogue  of  the  Hebrews.”  On  this  event  the  re¬ 
mark  is  made  by  an  influential  religious  newspaper  that,  u  This 
is  only  another  illustration  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Biblical 
history  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  being  confirmed 
by  exploration  and  discovery.”  This  remark  illustrates  a  some¬ 
what  common  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  look  to  archeology 
for  a  vindication  of  the  traditional  views  of  the  Bible,  which  are 
by  many  regarded  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  archeologists,  it  has  been  said,  have  routed 
the  higher  critics.  The  pick  and  the  spade  have  demonstrated, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  not  only  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  that  David  was  the  author  of  the  Psalms,  but  also  that 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  must  be  taken 
as  veritable  history.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  the  doctrines  of  traditional  theology  have  been  wonderfully 
confirmed  by  archeological  discoveries.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
remember  a  writer  who  some  years  ago  maintained  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  that  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  had  received  an 
unexpected  support  from  the  discovery  of  altars  and  representa¬ 
tions  of  sacrificial  scenes  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities ;  as  if  the 
fact  of  sacrificial  offerings  in  the  ancient  world  had  ever  been 
doubted  by  anybody,  and  as  if  that  fact  could  be  regarded  as 
establishing  a  Christian  doctrine. 

The  archeologists  whose  writings  are  supposed  to  have  rendered 
the  most  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Bible  are  Professors 
Hommel  and  Sayce.  Fritz  Hommel’s  work,  in  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  annihilated  Wellhausen,  was  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  some  time  ago  by  the  64  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
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Knowledge,”  of  London.  The  translation,  however,  is  said  to  be 
so  defective  and  incorrect  that  it  often  misrepresents  the  mind  of 
the  author.  And  this  misrepresentation  seems  not  to  be  wholly 
accidental  or  involuntary,  but  intentional,  the  purpose  being 
plainly  to  make  Professor  Hommel  say  things  against  the  higher 
criticism  which  he  does  not  intend  to  say.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce, 
of  Oxford,  however,  whose  work,  “  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the 
Verdict  of  the  Monuments,”  is  most  frequently  appealed  to  in  favor 
of  the  traditional  views  of  the  Bible,  has  written  in  English,  and 
there  exists  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  what  he  means  to  say.  W e 
have  before  us  now  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  published  in 
1894,  and,  though  Professor  Sayce  has  published  other  works  since 
then,  we  presume  that  this  one  still  represents  the  state  of  his  mind 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  understand  what  he  thinks 
of  the  achievements  and  claims  of  the  higher  critics.  At  any 
rate  it  is  the  work  whose  publication  was  heralded  not  long  ago 
as  a  death-blow  to  the  whole  tribe  of  critics,  and  which  caused  its 
author  to  be  hailed  by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  traditionalism 
as  a  very  Daniel  come  to  judgment. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor  Sayce,  in  general, 
means  to  be  opposed  to  the  higher  critics.  That  this  opposition, 
however,  is  not  as  complete  and  thoroughgoing  as  is  by  some  imag¬ 
ined,  becomes  at  once  plain  from  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface. 
“I  am  well  aware,”  he  says,  “that  the  pages  which  follow  will 
satisfy  neither  the  4  higher  critics  ’  nor  their  extreme  opponents, 
and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  dispute  or  minimize  the 
archeological  evidence  which  they  contain.”  Then  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  great  body  of  the  religious  public  consists  neither  of 
“  higher  critics  ”  nor  of  uncompromising  “  apologists,”  but  of 
plain  people  who  want  to  know  the  truth,  and  that  for  their  edi¬ 
fication  he  proposes  to  present  the  “  marvellous  testimony  of  Ori¬ 
ental  archeology  to  the  antiquity  and  historical  character  of  the 
Old  Testament.”  The  fact  is  that  Professor  Sayce  himself  is  a 
historical  or  higher  critic  no  less  than  are  those  whom  he  opposes. 
He  is  a  critic  as  well  as  an  archeologist,  and  holds  by  no  means 
to  the  positions  of  the  traditional  apologist.  He  disagrees  with 
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many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  critical  students  of  the  Bible,  as 
these  also  disagree  among  each  other  ;  but  his  disagreement  with 
them  is  not  fundamental,  and  they  are  greatly  mistaken  who  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  he  holds  the  old  traditional  views  of  the 
authorship  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Every  page  of  his  book, 
in  fact,  affords  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  points  most  in  dispute  between  the  critics  and  the  tra¬ 
ditionalists,  namely,  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  Professor  Sayce 
is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  critics.  “  One  of  the  most  assured 
results  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  records,’ ’  he 
sa}rs,  “  has  been  the  existence  of  documents  of  different  age  and 
authorship  in  the  Pentateuch.  Opinions  may  differ  widely  as  to 
the  authorship  of  certain  passages  and  the  dates  to  which  the 
several  documents  are  to  be  assigned,  but  about  the  general  fact 
of  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch  competent  critics  of 
all  schools  are  now  agreed.  The  literary  foundation  upon  which 
the  history  and  religion  of  Israel  rested  is,  in  its  present  form,  a 
composite  work,”  p.  31.  The  component  parts  of  this  work  he 
supposes  to  have  been  derived  from  widely  different  sources. 
For  instance,  he  finds  Babylonian,  Canaanitish  and  Egyptian 
elements  in  Genesis.  “  The  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation 
he  says,  “  contains  echoes  of  Babylonian  philosophy,  and  the  Jeho- 
vistic  account  carries  us  directly  to  Babylon,”  p.  95.  In  fact,  he 
holds  that  “  the  starting  point  of  the  story  of  creation  in  Genesis 
2  was  an  old  Sumerian  legend,”  p.  93.  The  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  he  thinks,  did  not  assume  its  present  form  until  the  time 
of  Ezekiel,  p.  9,  and  “  is  not  concerned  with  genealogical,  but 
with  geographical  relations,”  p.  122.  “  There  are  narratives  and 

statements  in  the  Old  Testament,”  he  writes,  “  as  to  which  the 
scepticism  of  the  critic  has  been  shown  to  be  justified.  The  judg¬ 
ment  he  (the  critic)  has  passed  on  the  so-called  historical  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  abundantly  verified  by  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Assyriology,”  p.  27.  What  would  Dr.  Pusey,  if  he 
were  now  living,  say  to  that  ?  As  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  Professor  Sayce  admits  that  the  higher  critics  are 
probably  right  in  holding  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  com- 
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pilations  of  comparatively  recent  date,  p.  60.  These  are  only  a 
few  specimens  of  the  admissions  which  Professor  Sayce  makes  to 
the  higher  criticism  on  almost  every  page  of  his  book.  And  this 
is  the  champion  who  was  proclaimed  sometime  ago  to  have  routed 
the  whole  critical  host  !  Surely  the  traditionalists  must  be  very 
hard  up,  or  else  very  dull,  when  they  are  willing  to  trust  their 
cause  to  such  a  champion. 

But  Professor  Sayce  contends  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
are  in  the  main  historical,  and  in  this  respect  he  thinks  he  is  at 
variance  with  at  least  some  of  the  critics.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
statements  whose  historicalness  has  been  questioned  by  some  of 
the  critics,  Professor  Sayce  maintains,  have  been  vindicated  by 
the  discoveries  of  Oriental  archeology.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
believes  that  evidence  has  been  discovered  for  regarding 
Abraham  and  Melchisedek  as  historical  personages.  The  names 
of  the  Oriental  kings  who  in  the  time  of  Abraham  are  said  to  have 
made  war  upon  the  kings  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  believed  to 
have  been  met  with  on  Babvlonian  tablets,  and  so  the  events 
recorded  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  may  well  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  really  occurred.  The  name  of  Jerusalem,  or 
Urusalim ,  is  mentioned  in  the  Tablets  of  Tel-el-Amarn ;  and 
this  proves  that  such  a  city  existed  at  a  very  early  time,  as  the 
Bible  tells  it  did.  These  Tablets  also  inform  us  that,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  composed,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  hard 
pressed  by  warlike  invaders  from  the  south,  whose  name  was 
Abiri ,  or  Chabiri ,  and  these  Chabiri  may  have  been  the 
Hebrews  ;  and  if  they  were  then  we  have  here  an  archeological 
proof  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  These  Tablets, 
which  are  written  in  Babylonian  cuneiform  characters,  moreover, 
prove  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in  Palestine  at  a  time 
anterior  to  the  Israelitish  conquest ;  and  hence  it  may  easily  be 
believed  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
although  Professor  Sayce  is  of  the  opinion  that  that  belief  must 
be  somewhat  modified.  What  is  strictly  proven  is  the probability 
that  Moses  could  write ,  although  between  that  probability  and 
the  actual  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  there  are  several  degrees 
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of  difference.  These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  service  which 
archeology  has  rendered  to  belief  in  the  historical  character  of  the 
Bible.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  so  far  as  the 
main  facts  of  the  Biblical  history  are  concerned  they  are  not 
generally  disputed  by  the  higher  critics.  Professor  Cornill,  of 
Koenigsberg,  for  instance,  would  be  ready  to  admit  every  claim 
to  historicity  for  the  Bible  made  by  Professor  Sayce  and  other 
archeologists  of  a  similar  spirit.  That  Israel  once  existed  as  a 
nation  ;  that  it  was  connected  with  Abraham  and  the  Semites  of 
the  Euphrates  valley ;  that,  before  taking  permanent  possession 
of  Canaan,  the  nation,  or  at  least  parts  of  it,  sojourned  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  that  the  nation  was  consolidated 
through  the  influence  of  Moses,  who  was  its  first  lawgiver  ;  that 
it  finally,  after  a  long  series  of  wars,  established  itself  in  Canaan, 
and  there  developed  into  a  most  peculiar  people,  professing  and 
practicing  a  monotheistic  religion,  doctrinally  and  ethically  far 
in  advance  of  the  religions  of  surrounding*  and  kindred  nations 
— these  are  facts  which  we  presume  no  critic  would  deny,  and 
which  certainl}7  all  who  are  not  critics  will  cheerfully  acknowledge. 
And  the  great  majority  of  critics  would  go  farther  and  acknowledge 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  statements  of  the  Bible  generally, 
just  as  they  acknowledge  the  historical  credibility  of  Herodotus 
or  Tacitus. 

But,  now,  what  has  been  accomplished  when  the  historical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Bible  has  in  this  way  been  established  ?  What  have 
the  archeologists  done  when  they  have  proven  that  the  leading 
historical  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  not  inventions,  but 
actual  events  ?  Have  they  added  anything  to  the  religious  value 
of  the  Bible  ?  Have  they  made  it  more  credible  as  a  record  of 
divine  revelation  ?  These  questions,  we  believe,  would  have  to 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  arche¬ 
ology  had  proven  far  more  of  the  details  of  Biblical  history  than 
Professor  Sayce  or  any  one  else  will  dare  to  claim.  All  that  the 
archeologists  can  claim  to  have  proven  in  regard  to  the  history 
recorded  in  the  Bible  was  known  and  believed  long  before,  but 
does  not  touch  that  religious  truth  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Bible 
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was  written.  We  have  no  doubt  that  both  archeology  and  the 
higher  criticism  may  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  to 
the  better  understanding  of  the  Bibie ;  but  so  far  as  the  essential 
truth  of  the  Bible  is  concerned  we  are  convinced  that  it  has 
neither  been  materially  benefited  by  the  historical  testimony  of 
the  archeologists,  nor  materially  injured  by  the  historical  denials 
of  the  higher  critics.  The  service  rendered  to  the  Bible  by  mod¬ 
ern  archeological  discoveries  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  service 
rendered  to  the  poems  of  Homer  by  the  discoveries  of  Schlieman. 
What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  service  ?  It  is  merely  imma¬ 
terial  and  formal.  These  discoveries  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Troy,  Mycenae  and  elsewhere  prove  that  the  scenes  de¬ 
scribed  by  Homer,  so  far  as  their  formal  setting  is  concerned,  are 
not  pure  inventions  of  the  imagination.  They  prove  that  there 
once  were  such  cities  as  are  mentioned,  and  that  people  lived  in 
them  somewliat  after  the  manner  described  in  these  poems.  The 
articles  of  household  furniture,  the  specimens  of  pottery  and 
jewelry  and  the  weapons  of  war  found  in  these  ancient  ruins,  be¬ 
speak  a  stage  of  civilization  and  a  mode  of  life  very  much  like 
the  representations  contained  in  Homer’s  glowing  verses.  Schlie- 
man’s  discoveries  also  prove  that  Troy  must  have  experienced,  not 
once  only,  but  repeatedly,  the  horrors  of  war,  and  that  she  per¬ 
ished  at  last  by  the  sword  and  the  torch ;  but  to  the  question  by 
ivhose  sword  her  people  were  slain,  and  by  whose  torch  she  was 
laid  in  ashes,  archeology  can  return  no  answer.  Of  the  person¬ 
alities  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus  and  Achilles,  and  of  Priam  and 
Hector,  in  whose  passion  and  fate  we  are  so  much  interested 
when  we  read  the  pages  of  Homer,  archeology  knows  nothing.  It 
knows  nothing  of  the  particular  battles  between  Greeks  and 
Trojans  on  the  windy  plains  of  Troy.  It  does  not  prove  the  his¬ 
torical  reality  of  Homer’s  representations  of  the  exploits  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  fighting  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  human 
combatants.  In  short,  of  the  life  and  spirit  which  we  meet  in 
the  poems  of  Homer,  and  which  are  the  things  that  chiefly  in¬ 
terest  us,  archeology  knows  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing. 

And  the  same  relation  holds  also  between  archeology  and  the 
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Bible.  Oriental  archeology  may  tell  us  much,  for  instance,  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings,  and  of  their  wars  and  ex¬ 
ploits  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere ;  but  of  what  Jehovah  had  to  do 
with  all  this  it  can  tell  us  nothing.  It  may  assure  us  that  the 
name  of  Abraham  has  been  found  on  some  Babylonian  bricks, 
but  it  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the  Biblical  Abraham  and  of  his 
faith.  That  there  were  such  cities  as  Hebron.  Jericho,  Samaria, 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  nobody  has  ever  doubted.  But  that 
the  divine  deeds  of  which  the  Bible  speaks  were  really  wrought 
in  these  places  has  been  doubted  by  the  sceptic,  and  archeology 
can  bring  forward  nothing  that  will  stop  the  sceptic’s  mouth  or 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  believer.  To  one  who  has  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ancient  history7  nothing  will  seem  more  likely  than  that 
there  should  have  been  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  the  once  populous 
and  flourishing  commercial  city  of  Corinth ;  and  the  discovery  of 
a  piece  of  marble  with  the  inscription,  “  Synagogue  of  the  He¬ 
brews,”  will,  therefore,  not  add  anything  very  important  to  his 
knowledge.  It  will  tell  him  nothing  of  Paul,  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  or  of  Apollos,  and  of  their  faith,  and  hopes,  and  labors. 
To  the  Christian  believer  such  a  venerable  relic  will  be  interest¬ 
ing,  and  will  serve  to  bring  to  his  mind  the  life  and  fortunes  of 
sainted  men  and  women ;  but  that  it  will  in  any  degree  confirm 
his  faith  in  the  Biblical  history7,  and  especially  in  that  divine 
truth  which  forms  the  spiritual  core  of  that  history7,  we  do  not 
think  is  probable.  The  two  things  lie  in  different  spheres.  The 
marble  slab  with  its  inscription  may  point  to  an  historical  fact — 
the  existence  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth — but  it  will  not  make  it 
a  whit  easier  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  which  Paul  may7  have  preached  in  that  symagogue.  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  is  not  begotten  of  such  facts  and  is  not  based  upon 
such  facts.  It  has  its  origin  in  a  different  and  higher  revelation. 
The  streets  and  hills  of  Bethlehem  are  there  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  David  and  of  Joseph,  and  archeology  may  tell  us  many 
curious  things  about  them  ;  but  it  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  ancient  shepherd  body,  nor  of  the  birth  of  the  divine 
child,  nor  of  the  song  of  the  angels  which  proclaimed  that  event. 
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And  wliat  can  archeology  tell  us  of  the  life,  and  teaching,  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ?  That  Jesus  lived  and  was  crucified  in 
the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate  no  infidel  doubts ;  but  that  His  death 
was  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  and  that  He  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  has  been  doubted ; 
and  this  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  proven,  or  indeed  affected  at 
all,  by  any  archeological  study  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  or  of 
the  course  of  her  walls  and  the  position  of  her  gates. 

The  truth  of  Christianity — the  truth  which  the  Bible  is  in¬ 
tended  to  convey — is  truth  of  a  different  order  from  that  with 
which  archeology  can  have  anything  to  do.  The  former  is 
spiritual ;  the  latter  is  earthly.  Archeology  may  introduce  us  to 
the  earthly  scenes  in  which  the  divine  revelation  was  first  given 
to  men,  and  that  may  be  interesting  and  helpful,  too,  so  far  as 
the  mere  understanding  of  the  Biblical  narrative  is  concerned  ;  but 
archeology  cannot  furnish  any  premises  from  which  the  truth  of 
the  divine  revelation  can  now  be  inferred  with  convincing  cogency. 
The  divine  truth  of  Christianity  is  self-authenticating,  and  can 
be  apprehended  only  by  immediate  contact  with  the  divine  re¬ 
vealing  mind.  Archeology  can  show  us  the  platform  on  which 
the  Biblical  history  was  enacted,  but  it  cannot  show  us  the  soul 
of  that  history ;  indeed,  it  cannot  even  show  that  that  history  had 
any  soul  at  all  different  from  that  which  animates  the  common 
course  of  human  events.  With  the  soul  of  that  history  one  can 
come  in  contact  only  as  Peter,  for  instance,  came  in  contact  wfith 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  not  by  any  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood, 
not  by  any  arguments  thrown  up  by  pick  and  spade  on  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  but  only  by  a  direct  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  through  faith.  And  one  who  has  not  this  faith  cannot  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  by  anything  that  may  be 
brought  forward,  either  by  archeology,  or  history,  or  science. 

So  far  as  the  main  facts  related  in  the  Bible  come  within  the 
field  of  ordinary  history  they  may  be  admitted,  and,  in  fact,  are 
admitted  by  everybody ;  but  such  admission,  as  w7e  well  know,  is 
not  faith  in  Christianity.  A  certain  king  is  said  to  have  asked  a 
professor  of  theology  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  in 
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three  words,  and  the  latter  replied :  “  The  Jews,  Sire.”  But 
what  does  the  existence  of  the  Jew  now  prove?  Only  that  he 
must  have  existed  in  past  ages.  The  present  existence  of  the 
Jewish  race  does  not  prove  the  divine  calling  of  the  Jews  any 
more  than  the  existence  of  the  Gypsies  proves  a  divine  calling  in 
their  case.  And  so  the  proof  of  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus 
is  no  proof  of  His  divine  and  mediatorial  character  where  that 
character  is  not  apprehended  by  an  immediate  revelation  through 
faith  of  the  glorified  Christ  Himself.  That  at  least  was  the  way 
in  which  St.  Paul  learned  to  know  the  character  of  Christ. 
Hence  we  cannot  but  regard  the  appeal  which  is  so  often  made 
to  44  the  pick  and  the  spade  ”  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christianity  as  being  mistaken  and  misleading.  It  mistakes  the 
true  nature  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  supposes  that  faith  is  only 
an  inference  from  premises  outside  of  itself.  And  it  raises  a 
false  issue,  and  can,  therefore,  in  the  end  only  be  harmful  to 
Christianity.  It  supposes  that  the  acceptance  of  certain  histor¬ 
ical  facts  is  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  that  consequently 
the  critics,  who  refuse  to  regard  certain  statements  of  the  Bible, 
like  the  story  of  Creation,  of  the  Fall,  of  the  Flood,  or  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  as  in  the  ordinary  sense  historical,  are  not  believers  in 
the  Bible  and,  therefore,  not  Christians.  But  this  judgment 
against  the  critics,  we  think,  is  obtained  at  too  great  a  cost.  For 
it  will  presently  be  perceived  that  the  discoveries  now  so  confi¬ 
dently  appealed  to  as  establishing  the  truth  of  the  Bible  do,  in 
fact,  not  touch  that  truth,  and  that  what  they  do  establish  has  been 
known  and  acknowledged  long  since.  And  when  that  discovery 
comes  to  be  made,  the  faith  of  many  will  be  weakened  instead  of 
strengthened  by  this  argument  of  the  pick  and  the  spade.  The 
work  accomplished  by  the  archeologists  may  be  interesting,  and 
instructive  and  valuable ;  only  let  it  not  be  falsely  exaggerated  to 
the  ultimate  injury  of  Christian  faith. 

Human  Solidarity  and  Personality. 

Every  single  man  is  a  member  of  a  larger  organic  whole,  by 
whose  fortunes  and  condition  he  is  deeply  and  vitally  affected. 
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This  fact  of  human  nature  has  been  called  the  law  of  solidarity. 
But  every  single  man  is  also  an  independent  individual,  capable 
of  free  agency,  and  responsible  for  his  acts  and  character.  This 
fact  may  be  called  the  law  of  personality.  These  two  forms  or 
laws  of  being  belong  necessarily  to  every  human  individual,  and 
in  the  normal  man  they  coexist  without  mutual  interference  or 
encroachment. 

The  law  of  solidarity  includes  two  subordinate  laws,  namely, 
the  law  of  heredity  and  the  law  of  environment.  By  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  former  of  these  laws  the  individual  inherits  from 
past  generations  the  general  nature  and  qualities  of  his  physieo- 
psychical  constitution.  The  bodily  organism,  with  its  tendencies 
and  aptitudes,  its  strength  or  its  weakness,  its  temperament  and 
its  predisposition,  is  an  inheritance  from  the  past.  The  deter¬ 
mining  factors  of  this  inheritance  are  the  race,  the  nation  and 
the  family  to  which  one  belongs.  Even  the  conditions  of  earth 
and  climate  under  which  one  is  born  and  reared  have  something 
to  do  with  the  peculiar  habits  of  his  physical  constitution.  But 
the  psychical  no  less  than  the  physical  constitution  is  profoundly 
influenced  and  determined  by  the  law  of  heredity.  Mental 
peculiarities,  dispositions,  tendencies  and  moods  are  hereditary 
gifts  of  nature  as  really  as  is  the  color  of  the  skin  or  the  shape 
of  the  nose.  Talents,  or  mental  endowments,  fitting  an  indi¬ 
vidual  for  any  particular  vocation  or  employment,  have  come  to 
him,  not  from  himself,  but  from  the  power  that  has  made  him. 
Should  it  be  said  that  that  power  is  not  nature,  or  any  law  of 
heredity,  but  God,  the  almighty  and  personal  Creator,  we  should 
willingly  accept  the  proposition,  maintaining,  however,  that  na¬ 
ture  and  heredity  are  the  instruments  with  which  God  works  in 
the  continuous  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  world.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  even  by  some  philosophers  that  the  a  priori  intuitions  of 
the  mind,  like  the  ideas  of  substance,  number,  causation,  and  of 
right  and  wrong,  are  not  the  product  of  an  original  constitution 
of  the  soul,  but  the  result  of  an  accumulated  experience  of  the 
race  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  by  inheritance. 
But  this  is  only  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  human  soul  itself 
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is  the  product  of  a  progressive  evolution,  modified  in  each  gen¬ 
eration  by  the  experience  of  all  the  generations  going  before. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  human  soul 
now  begins  its  existence  with  well  defined  mental  capacities  and 
tendencies  which  it  has  not  given  to  itself.  And  this  is  true  also 
of  moral  tendencies.  There  are  feelings,  appetites,  desires,  im¬ 
pulses,  giving  rise  to  modes  of  moral  action  and  sentiments, 
which  are  peculiar  to  every  individual,  and  which  the  individual 
has  not  produced  himself.  There  is,  then,  a  physical,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  a  moral  nature  in  the  individual,  which  he  has  not 
given  to  himself,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  he  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  In  this  respect  the  individual  has  not  made  himself, 
and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  he  is.  He  is  the  creature  of 
heredity. 

But  the  law  of  solidarity  includes  also  the  law  of  social  en¬ 
vironment  and  influence,  which  binds  all  contemporaneous  indi¬ 
viduals  together  in  an  organic  whole,  by  the  condition  of  which 
each  one  is  profoundly  affected  and  modified.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  this  influence  of  environment  one 
need  only  to  reflect  upon  the  immense  importance,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  individual,  of  the  common  language  and  of  common 
modes  of  thought  and  opinion.  The  language  which  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  to  speak,  and  which  is  to  serve  as  the  expression 
and  vehicle  of  his  intellectual  life,  is  made  for  him  by  the  society 
in  which  he  lives.  The  same  is  true  also  largely  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical,  political,  moral  and  religious  opinions  which  one  may 
entertain.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  made  for  him,  not  by  him. 
The  Catholic  thinks  like  a  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  like  a 
Protestant,  largely  because  of  their  respective  social  environ¬ 
ments.  But  the  influence  of  environment  extends  even  farther 
than  this.  Indeed,  the  individual’s  whole  life  and  fortune  are 
bound  up  with  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  contemporaneous  so¬ 
ciety  to  which  he  belongs.  His  enjoyment  and  his  sorrow  are 
conditioned  by  the  fortune  and  misfortune  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  If  the  nation  is  prosperous  the  individual  will 
be  likely  to  prosper,  and  if  the  nation  is  in  adversity  the  indi- 
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vidual  will  sympathize  with  that  adversity.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difference  by  what  means  such  national  adversity  may  be 
produced.  It  may  be  produced  by  natural  conditions,  like  the 
occurrence  of  drought  and  the  failure  of  the  crops,  or  it  may  be 
produced  by  the  wicked  action  of  leading  and  perverse  men. 
The  result  will  be  the  same  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  body 
politic  are  concerned.  The  disturbance  of  the  currency  by  self- 
seeking  politicians,  or  its  contraction  by  heartless  capitalists,  the 
cornering  of  breadstuffs  by  unscrupulous  speculators,  and  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  labor  market  by  conscienceless  manufacturers, 
may  bring  poverty  and  want,  sickness  and  death  to  thousands  of 
innocent  persons.  An  unscrupulous  ship  owner  or  tenement-house 
proprietor  may  scatter  the  seeds  of  disease  through  a  whole 
country  and  cause  trouble  and  sorrow  to  thousands  of  families. 
So  indissolubly  are  men  linked  together  in  the  organism  of  so¬ 
ciety  that  if  one  member  suffers  they  all  suffer,  and  if  one  re¬ 
joices  they  all  rejoice.  This  whole  relation  is  beyond  the  control 
of  the  individual  will,  and  its  results  are  but  little  affected  by 
the  individual’s  intelligence  and  character. 

But,  now,  over  against  this  law  of  solidarity,  which  seems  to 
involve  the  individual  inextricably  in  the  common  lot  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  life  of  humanity,  past  and  present,  there  stands  the  law  of 
personality,  which  separates  the  individual  from  the  common  life 
of  the  whole  and  makes  it  an  independent  center  of  existence 
and  action.  According  to  this  law  every  individual,  while  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  universal  human  nature,  is  also  an  independent  per¬ 
son — a  self  that  feels  and  knows  itself  as  self-existent,  that  is  self- 
determining  and  free,  and,  therefore,  responsible  for  itself  and  its 
acts.  While  the  human  individual  possesses  a  nature  that  is  de¬ 
termined  by  a  chain  of  circumstances  running  back  to  the  dawn 
of  creation,  it  also  possesses  personality  that  is  supernatural  and 
free.  Nature  is  that  which  is  born ,  or  produced  without  itself 
having  any  agency  in  the  process  of  its  becoming.  The  super¬ 
natural l,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  is  above  the  chain  of 
nature,  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  the  necessary  law  of  causa¬ 
tion — that  which  is  not  made,  but  makes  itself,  and  whose  exist- 
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ence  anti  quality  are  dependent  upon  its  own  free  activity.  In 
this  sense  the  human  personality  is  something  supernatural.  And 
this  supernatural  being,  existing  in  relation  to  a  nature  which  it 
has  not  given  to  itself,  but  of  which  it  is  at  least  relatively  inde¬ 
pendent,  is  the  subject  of  moral  actions  and  of  moral  character. 
Morality  is  not  the  mere  product  of  the  individual's  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  essence  of  the  moral  process  consists,  in 
part  at  least,  in  making  the  nature  a  subservient  instrument  of 
the  personality.  Nor  is  morality  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
person,  as  the  flower  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  plant. 
That  idea  would  reduce  the  personality  itself  to  the  condition  of 
a  natural  being — a  nature  determined  by  an  indefinite  chain  of 
precedent  circumstances.  Morality  is  the  free  or  volitional  prod¬ 
uct  of  personality.  It  does  not  merely  flow  forth  from  the  per¬ 
son  as  water  flows  from  a  well ;  nor  is  it  inherited  from  the  past. 
No  individual  is  ever  born  with  a  moral  character  either  good  or 
bad.  Virtue  and  merit,  sin  and  guilt  are  not  hereditary.  Per¬ 
sonality,  with  its  functions  of  reason  and  will  is  not  determined 
by  inheritance.  It  may,  indeed,  by  its  own  act  give  itself  up  to 
the  hereditary  tendencies  of  nature  ;  but  then  that  itself  is  some¬ 
thing  immoral,  because  it  is  a  personal  act.  Nor  can  moral  char¬ 
acter  be  the  product  of  environment.  The  person  may,  indeed, 
surrender  himself  to  the  influence  of  environment,  and  thus  suffer 
his  character  to  be  formed  for  him ;  but  that  would  be  an  abdica¬ 
tion  of  his  own  power  which  could  only  be  volitional,  and  for 
which  the  person  would,  therefore,  be  responsible. 

It  is  difficult,  doubtless,  to  draw  a  line  between  these  two  great 
laws  of  human  nature  and  to  tell  precisely  where  the  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins.  Yet  great  confusion  and  error  will  result 
in  important  spheres  of  thought  by  a  failure  to  distinguish  them. 
There  exists  a  strong  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  emphasize 
the  law  of  solidarity  and  to  ignore  the  full  import  of  the  fact 
of  personality.  This  is  often  done  by  a  school  of  scientists  in  the 
interest  of  a  particular  theory.  Here  the  existence  of  the  soul 
as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  body  is  either  entirely  ignored  or 
its  significance  at  least  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  soul  is 
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either  regarded  merely  as  an  efflorescence  of  the  body,  deriving 
all  its  qualities  from  the  latter,  or,  if  it  is  allowed  to  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  existence,  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  united  with  the  body  as  to 
be  wholly  determined  by  its  conditions.  And  as  the  conditions 
of  the  body  are  hereditary,  so  then  must  also  be  the  conditions  of 
the  soul ;  and  by  these  conditions  the  functions  of  personality  are 
determined.  There  is,  then,  no  such  thing  as  freedom.  What 
men  regard  as  such  is  merely  a  phenomenon,  not  a  reality.  The 
will  is  determined  by  motives,  and  motives  are  created  by  appe¬ 
tites  and  desires  originating  in  the  physico-psychical  organism  in 
consequence  of  its  interaction  with  its  environment.  What  is 
called  morality  is  conduct ;  not,  however,  conduct  determined  by 
the  idea  of  an  end,  but  merely  by  an  efficient  cause  connected 
with  the  chain  of  causation  in  nature.  And  in  order  to  produce 
any  change  in  conduct  there  can  be  no  use  in  any  appeal  to  the 
will  and  conscience,  or  in  the  presentation  of  moral  motives  ; 
what  is  required  is  a  modification  in  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  determine  a  man’s  motives.  This  is  at  present  the  accepted 
theory  of  many  so-called  moral  reformers.  They  scout  the  idea 
of  accomplishing  anything  of  importance  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind  by  mere  moral  suasion ,  or  by  the  preaching  of  a  Gospel 
that  appeals  mainly  to  the  conscience  and  will  of  men.  Their 
only  hope  is  in  the  change  of  external  conditions  and  institutions. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  many  temperance  reformers. 
They  have  no  faith  in  appeals  to  the  manhood  of  an  individual. 
In  fact,  they  regard  the  manhood  of  the  individual  as  merely  the 
product  and  sport  of  circumstances.  The  man  who  has  in  him 
the  appetite  for  strong  drink,  whether  by  inheritance  or  through 
influence  of  environment,  simply  cannot  resist,  and  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  save  him  is  to  remove  from  him  the 
chance  of  indulgence  by  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
of  liquor.  And  so,  generally,  morality  can  be  effected,  not  by 
exhorting  men  to  resist  temptation,  but  only  by  removing  from 
them  the  means  of  temptation.  It  was  a  mistake,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  tree  of  temptation  allowed  to  grow  in  Paradise. 

But  the  law  of  solidarity  is  also  often  unduly  magnified  and 
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the  law  of  personal  freedom  depreciated  in  the  interest  of  systems 
of  theology.  What  else  than  this  is  it  when  sin  and  guilt  are 
declared  to  be  hereditary,  and  when  moral  character  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  for  the  individual  by  an  event  antecedent  to 
his  will,  for  which  he  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  be  responsible 
and  justly  punishable?  This  view  presupposes  that  the  will 
emerges  into  activity  with  a  bad  moral  tendency,  or  determination, 
which  it  has  not  given  to  itself.  Moral  qualities  are  thus  made  to 
be  hereditary,  as  much  as  are  the  physical  qualities  of  the  body. 
These  hereditary  moral  qualities  the  individual  cannot  help  having. 
They  spring  from  a  sin  not  his  own,  and  yet  he  is  responsible  for 
them.  Thus  a  man  is  born  with  a  liability  to  punishment  for  a 
sin  with  the  commission  of  which  he  had  no  more  to  do  than  he  had 
to  do  with  the  color  of  his  skin.  The  reasoning  by  which  this  view 
is  established  is  short.  Humanity  is  a  whole,  and  this  whole 
embraces  the  individuals  as  parts  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  whole 
must,  therefore,  also  be  true  of  the  parts  embraced  in  it.  But, 
now,  Adam  was  the  whole  race,  and  when  he  sinned  human¬ 
ity  sinned ;  consequently  all  men  are  guilty  of  that  sin,  besides 
being  partakers  of  the  vitiosity  of  nature  which  was  introduced 
into  humanity  by  that  first  sin.  This  logical  realism  is  sometimes 
fortified  by  a  species  of  metaphysical  realism,  which  supposes  that 
the  soul  of  one  man  contains  in  itself  germinally  the  souls  of  all 
his  descendants  ;  somewhat  as  the  outer  tube  of  a  telescope  con¬ 
tains  other  tubes  enclosed  within  it,  which  may  be  pulled  out 
when  they  are  wanted.  In  this  way  the  soul  of  Adam  contained 
within  itself  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  when  he  sinned  they  all 
sinned  and  became  affected  with  depravity  and  guilt,  in  like 
manner  as  Levi  is  said  to  have  offered  tithes  while  he  was  yet  in 
the  loins  of  Abraham ;  although  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  who 
makes  this  statement,  introduces  it  with  an  a>;  ’sttoc  show¬ 

ing  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  strictly  correct  in  point  of  fact. 
But  the  extension  of  the  law  of  solidarity  into  the  moral  sphere 
is  supposed  to  be  justified  also  by  the  results  of  experience  and 
observation.  Do  we  not  see  suffering  and  death  reigning  every¬ 
where  in  the  human  world — even  over  infants  who  have  com- 
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mitted  no  personal  sins?  But  suffering  and  death  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  the  penalty  of  sin.  Hence  dying  infants,  who  have 
committed  no  sins  of  their  own,  must  be  suffering  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  or  at  least  for  that  agency  which 
they  had  in  the  sin  of  Adam  when  they  were  yet  in  his  loins. 

And  more  than  this :  we  see  that  individuals  are  suffering  in 

consequence  of  national  and  social  sins ;  but,  as  no  suffering  is 
admissible  except  as  punishment  for  sins,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  poor  child  which  starves  because  a  Chicago  millionaire  has 
made  a  corner  in  wheat  is  punished  for  that  millionaire’s  sins  ! 

Now  all  this  may  be  logical,  but  it  can  not  be  true.  The 
sound  reason  and  conscience  of  mankind  will  laugh  all  such  logic 
to  scorn.  The  unsophisticated  conscience  of  mankind  teaches 
that  there  can  be  no  punishment  where  there  is  no  guilt,  and 

that  there  can  be  no  guilt  where  there  is  no  personal  agency. 

Guilt  is  the  condition  of  one  who  has  sinned,  and  one  who  has 
not  sinned  can  neither  be  guilty  himself  nor  can  he  bear  the 
guilt  of  another.  One  of  the  most  common  words  for  guilt  in 
Greek  is  dczta.  But  diz'io.  means  cause ,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
implies  that  the  guilty  person  is  the  cause  of  his  own  behavior. 
And  it  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  makes  him  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment.  The  prophet  of  Israel  lays  down  the  immutable  truth  on 
this  subject,  when  he  says :  “  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ; 
the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  the  righteousness  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  him,”  Ezek.  18:  20.  Guilt  and  punishment,  then, 
do  not  go  along  with  the  law  of  solidarity.  Infants  must  not  be 
supposed  to  sicken  and  die  in  the  way  of  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  their  ancestors ;  nor  must  individuals  be  supposed  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  sins  of  society.  It  is  true — and  it  is  a  mysterious 
fact — that  one  person  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  another’s  sins  ; 
but  such  suffering  is  not  punishment,  for  there  is  no  sense  of 
guilt  and  no  feeling  of  retribution.  One  person  could  only  bear 
the  punishment  of  another’s  sins  if  he  should  make  them  his  own 
by  an  act  of  personal  volition,  that  is,  by  repeating  or  approving 
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them.  When  the  first  martyr  Stephen  was  stoned  by  a  mob  of 
infuriated  Jews,  “  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his  death,"  and  that 
made  him  partaker  of  their  guilt.  In  like  manner  the  citizen 
who  by  his  vote  helps  to  keep  in  office  a  corrupt  man,  or  sustains 
an  unjust  policy  of  the  government,  as  well  as  he  who  apologizes 
for  these  wrongs,  does,  in  fact,  consent  to  them  and  is  himself 
guilty  ;  and  for  this  guilt  he  will  in  due  time  get  his  punishment. 
And  the  fact  that  he  is  not  now  “troubled  as  other  men  are  ”  is 
no  proof  that  he  is  innocent  any  more  than  the  suffering  of  others 
is  a  proof  of  their  guilt.  But  how,  then,  shall  we  explain  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  suffering,  if  it  is  not  necessarily  a  punishment  of  sin  ? 
How  can  a  just  God  permit  innocent  suffering  ?  This  question 
might  be  answered  by  asking  another,  namely,  How  can  a  just 
God  suffer  one  person  to  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  another? 
Surely  this  is  not  the  way  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  God. 
It  is  better  to  acknowledge  that  we  stand  here  in  the  presence  of  a 
mystery  which  we  cannot  now  explain.  Certainly  the  explanation 
which  makes  of  it  only  penalty  of  sin  throws  all  moral  ideas  into 
confusion,  and  does  not  elevate  our  conceptiou  of  the  character  of 
God.  W e  shall,  doubtless,  have  to  admit  that  pain  may  have  other 
ends  to  serve  besides  those  of  punitive  justice.  As  pleasure  is 
not  the  highest  good,  so  neither  is  pain  the  supreme  evil.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  no  evil  at  all,  in  the  grand  economy  of  God,  but  a  good. 
We  see,  for  instance,  that  the  same  law  of  solidarity  which  serves 
as  a  channel  for  the  transmission  of  evil  may  also  serve  for  the 
transmission  of  good,  and  may  minister  to  the  progress  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  divine  life.  And  if  after  all  there  should  remain 
any  inequality  in  this  wrorld,  God  has  eternity  before  Him  in 
which  to  make  all  things  right. 

o  o 

But  if  it  were  a  mistake  to  deny  the  law  of  personality  in  favor 
of  that  of  solidarity,  it  would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  deny  the 
law  of  solidarity  in  favor  of  that  of  personality.  Personal  free¬ 
dom  is,  indeed,  a  reality,  and  must  be  so  regarded  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done  to  the  interest  of  morality.  But  freedom 
has  its  limitations.  The  person  is  free  only  within  certain 
bounds.  Xo  one,  for  instance,  can  sever  his  connection  with  the 
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race,  and  throw  off  its  influence.  And  freedom  itself  is  a  good 
that  can  only  be  realized  by  moral  action.  No  man  has  ever 
been  born  free,  except  in  a  merely  political  sense,  just  as  no  man 
has  ever  been  born  intelligent.  Freedom  in  the  real  sense  is  a 
state  of  the  will  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  right  or  con¬ 
scientious  volitional  action,  as  intelligence  is  a  state  of  the  intellect 
that  can  only  be  attained  by  means  of  right  intellectual  exercise. 
The  human  person  or  self  stands  in  the  midst  of  manifold  rela¬ 
tions  which  always  condition  its  existence,  but  from  the  absolute 
control  of  which  it  must  escape  in  order  to  be  free  ;  and  by  thus 
gaining  a  relative  independence  of  the  forces  conditioning  it,  it 
moralizes  itself  and  its  nature.  In  personality  the  human  indi¬ 
vidual  thus  lifts  itself  out  of  the  embosoming  matrix  of  the  general 
life  of  humanity,  not  by  breaking  the  bonds  which  connect  it  with 
that  life,  but  by  consciously  transcending  their  limitations  and 
making  them  stuff  for  moral  action.  As  a  seed  forming  in  the 
ovary  of  a  flower  is  at  first  organically  connected  with  the  pla¬ 
centa,  and  determined  by  the  general  life  of  the  plant,  but  when 
ripe  loosens  itself  from  its  connection  with  the  pistil  and  attains 
to  separate  existence  ;  so  man  is  destined  by  personal  and  moral 
action  to  overcome  the  bonds,  physical  and  psychical,  which  con¬ 
nect  him  with  the  natural  organism  of  humanity,  not  that  he  may 
afterwards  take  a  position  of  isolation,  but  that  he  may  imme¬ 
diately  fall  into  new  relations  in  the  higher  moral  organism  of 
humanity,  which  we  call  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  proper 
task  which  is  set  before  the  individual  man  to  perform.  And  in 
the  right  performance  of  this  task  consists  the  moralization  of  his 
nature  and  of  his  powers.  Many  fail  in  the  performance  of  this 
task,  and  so,  in  fact,  never  become  entirely  free  moral  agents. 
They  do  not  make  their  own  that  gift  of  liberty  which  is  essential 
to  their  true  manhood.  And  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  it  can  easily  be  seen,  will  not  be  the  same  in  the  case  of 
all  men.  Heredity  and  environment  will  present  obstacles  as 
well  as  inducements  to  moral  action  that  will  be  widely  different 
in  different  individuals.  Some  men  start  out  on  their  career  of 
moral  development  freighted  with  an  evil  heredity  to  which  others 
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are  happily  strangers  ;  while  others  again  have  in  their  heredity 
and  environment  inducements  to  virtue  which  make  its  attain¬ 
ment  an  easy  thing ;  although  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
virtue  is  denied  to  no  man,  and  cannot  he  gained  without  effort 
by  any. 

The  bearing  of  this  law  upon  ethical  judgments  will  be  at  once 
obvious.  It  follows  from  it  that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  same 
act  must  be  differently  estimated  in  the  case  of  different  agents. 
This  truth  is  to  some  extent  recognized  in  the  discretionary  power 
given  to  courts  of  justice  to  vary  within  certain  limits  the  penalty 
inflicted  upon  different  persons  for  the  violation  of  the  same  law. 
But  this  must  always  prove  to  be  a  very  crude  way  of  tempering 
justice.  Only  the  omniscient  Judge  of  the  world  will  be  able  to 
do  this  perfectly,  and  the  Bay  of  Judgment  will  doubtless  have 
many  surprises  in  store  for  us  all.  But  the  principle  of  solidarity 
must  also  have  an  important  bearing  upon  moral  and  social  re¬ 
forms.  Morality,  indeed,  as  w7e  have  seen  in  this  article,  is  some¬ 
thing  personal ;  and  every  person  is  responsible  for  his  own  moral 
action,  and  for  no  more.  But  personal  agency,  at  least  during 
itsnascent  period,  and  during  the  period  of  its  incompleted  de¬ 
velopment,  cannot  but  be  profoundly  influenced  both  by  heredity 
and  environment.  And  this  is  a  fact  of  which  the  social  reformer 
is  bound  to  take  note.  The  abstract  personal  ethics  of  a  former 
period  is  now  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  the  moral  problems  which 
confront  humanity.  These  problems  can  omy  be  solved  in  the 
light  which  comes  from  a  combination  of  the  ethical  principles 
with  those  sociological  principles  which  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  understand.  This  is  true  in  an  especial  sense,  for  example,  of 
the  temperance  reform.  It  is  well,  of  course,  for  the  preacher  to 
say  that  the  only  real  temperance  is  that  which  consists  in  self- 
control,  and  that  the  power  required  for  such  self-control  can  only 
be  that  which  comes  from  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  unless  supported  by  external, 
natural  and  social  influences,  the  Gospel  of  temperance  will  in 
very  many  cases  sound  into  deaf  ears.  And  the  Prohibitionists 
will  ask  triumphantly  how  long  it  will  take  to  deliver  the  land 
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from  the  curse  of  intemperance  if  the  saloons  are  allowed  to  make 
three  drunkards  while  the  Church  people  are  engaged  in  saving 
one.  But  what  is  true  of  the  temperance  problem  is  true  of 
every  other  moral  and  social  as  well  as  religious  problem.  In 
order  to  a  successful  solution  they  must  be  approached  from  the 
social  as  well  as  from  the  personal  side.  Man  is  nothing  if  he  is 
not  social,  and  this  social  side  of  his  nature  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  proper  effort  to  promote  his  spiritual  development. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  thus  taken  into  account  in  the  framing  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Church.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  evidently  designed  to  be  the  visible  symbol  and  bond  of  that 
union  among  Christians  which  is  so  necessary  in  order  to  the 
proper  development  of  their  spiritual  life.  That  from  this  simple 
design  it  was  turned  into  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  rite  of  magic 
power  was  a  stupendous  perversion ;  but  there  are  not  wanting 
evidences  now  that,  with  the  better  understanding  of  the  idea  and 
nature  of  humanity,  there  has  come  also  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Church  and  her  ordinances. 


Request. — We  kindly  thank  our  friends  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Review,  and  ask  them  to  continue  to  favor  us. 
Brethren,  write  for  the  Review.  Write  fresh  articles,  on  live 
subjects ;  remembering  that  the  object  of  the  Review  is  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  its  readers  and  the  living 
thought  of  the  age.  Write  on  paper  of  uniform  size,  so  that 
the  length  of  an  article  can  be  estimated  before  it  goes  to  the 
printer,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  in  a  clear,  legible  hand, 
so  that  editor  and  printer  can  read  without  difficulty.  Put  your 
copy  into  the  shape  in  which  you  desire  it  to  appear  on  the 
printed  page.  Do  not  expect  to  make  changes  in  the  proof,  ex¬ 
cept  corrections,  for  that  is  making  the  printer  do  work  twice 
for  which  he  is  only  paid  once. 
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An  Outline  of  Chkistian  Theology.  By  William  Newton  Clarke,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

Pages  488.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1898. 

This  volume  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  namely,  an  Outline  of 
Christian  Theology.  It  is  an  outline ,  not  a  library.  It  omits 
nothing  essential  in  doctrinal  theology,  or  in  what  has  commonly 
been  called  dogmatics ,  with  perhaps  one  exception  ;  but  it  does  not 
propose  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  theological  science.  The  au¬ 
thor,  doubtless  remembering  that  there  are  other  departments  of 
theological  learning  which  have  their  legitimate  spheres,  such  as 
biblical  exegesis,  biblical  theology,  and  history  of  dogmas,  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  a  discussion  of  the  leading  questions  of  doctrinal 
theology  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  present 
day.  Exegetical  and  historical  proofs  he  leaves  to  the  sciences 
to  which  they  probabl}7-  belong.  This  enables  him  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  doctrinal  theolog}”  in  a  single  volume,  and  to 
cover  it  so  well  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  light 
there  really  is  on  any  of  the  subjects  that  interest  the  theological 
thought  of  the  age.  There  are  some  subjects  on  which  the  author 
is  not  afraid  to  confess  ignorance.  He  does  not  belong  to  that 
class  of  theologians  who  are  sure  that  they  know  everything. 
For  this,  too,  as  well  as  for  the  judicious  discrimination  of  the 
limits  of  his  science,  the  intelligent  reader  of  this  volume  will  be 
disposed  to  thank  the  author.  In  this  age  of  specialization  in 
theological  science,  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  the  theological 
public  is  somewhat  impatient  of  theological  compounds ,  which 
necessitate  the  multiplication  of  ponderous  volumes,  and  will  be 
very  glad  to  get  a  work  like  this  of  Dr.  Clarke’s,  which  can  be 
read  with  as  much  pleasure  as  profit.  And  the  acknowledge¬ 
ments  of  a  limitation  of  knowledge  on  some  points,  as  well  as  the 
cautious  expression  of  opinion  on  others,  will  serve  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  good  judgment  of  the  author. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  this  is  an  outline  of  Christian  the¬ 
ology.  It  is  based,  not  only  nominally,  but  really  upon  the 
Christian  revelation,  or  upon  the  self-manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  author  holds  that  there  are  two  sources  of  theolog}^ 
namely,  the  universe,  including  man,  and  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion.  God  shows  Himself  in  the  constitution  of  nature  and  of 
humanity,  in  life  and  action,  in  act  and  fact ;  but  He  shows  Him¬ 
self  especially  in  the  person,  and  life,  and  character  of  Christ. 
God  manifested  Himself  in  what  Christ  actually  wTas,  and  said 
and  did;  and  this  self-manifestation  of  God  still  continues  in 
Christian  experience  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
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connection  with  the  sacred  scriptures.  Now  it  is  the  actual  illu¬ 
mination  of  any  system  of  theological  doctrines  by  the  light  of 
the  Christian  revelation  that  makes  it  really  Christian.  There 
have  been  systems  of  theology  within  Christendom  that  were  not 
Christian  at  all.  The  conception  which  they  presented  of  God, 
and  of  His  character,  and  of  His  relation  to  the  world  and  to 
men,  was  not  the  conception  presented  by  Christ.  In  the  volume 
before  us  this  is  not  the  case.  The  truth  is  here  recognized  that 
any  theology  worthy  of  the  name  now  must  be  Christological.  The 
term  is  not  in  this  volume,  but  the  thing  is  there.  Dr.  Clarke’s 
theology  is  in  the  best  sense  Christological,  for  every  subject  is 
treated  in  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  Christ.  The  author 
makes  no  effort  to  deduce  the  theological  system  from  some  idea 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  according  to  the  scheme  of  some  Christo- 
centric  theologies  ;  but  Christ  is  the  center  of  His  system  in  the 
sense  that  He  is  the  illuminating  sun  in  the  spiritual  heavens,  in 
the  light  of  which  only  all  spiritual  truth  can  be  seen  in  its 
proper  essence  and  relations.  And  this,  we  are  sure,  is  Christo¬ 
centric,  or  as  we  prefer  to  say,  Christological  theology  in  the 
truest  and  best  sense  of  the  term. 

After  an  introduction  in  which  are  defined  the  relations  of 
theology  to  religion  and  to  the  several  sources  of  revelation,  and 
also  the  qualifications  for  the  study  of  Christian  theology,  the 
theological  material  is  treated  in  five  parts,  under  the  following 
heads :  Goe?,  Man ,  Sin,  Christ ,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Divine 
Life  in  Man ,  and  Things  to  Come.  Under  the  title  of  God  we 
have  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  deity  and  of 
the  divine  trinity  and  triunity.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this 
discussion  moves  throughout  on  a  Christian  plane.  In  place  of 
those  conceptions  of  the  divine  sovereignty  and  decrees  which 
make  any  system  of  theology  into  which  they  enter  unchristian, 
because  untrue  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  we  have  here  a 
series  of  conceptions  which  thoroughly  authenticate  themselves 
to  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  which  can  be  preached  to  this 
age  without  any  fear  of  shocking  the  best  Christian  sensibilities. 
“  The  object  of  the  moral  government  of  God,”  we  are  told,  “  is 
the  good  of  His  creatures,  not  the  glory  of  God,  except  as  that 
appears  in  the  good  of  His  creatures,”  p.  146.  God  is  a  Father 
first  and  a  Sovereign  afterwards ;  and  “  with  Him  right  makes 
might,  not  the  reverse.”  He  can  possess  “  real  authority  over  in¬ 
telligent  creatures  only  by  being  worthy  of  it.”  In  the  doctrine 
of  God  a  distinction  is  made  between  trinity  and  triunity.  u  The 
divine  trinity  is  God’s  threefold  self-manifestation ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  triunity  is  God’s  triune  mode  of  existence,”  p.  161. 
On  this  subject  the  author  remarks  that  “  if  we  admit  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  triunity  is  a  revealed  truth,  we  must  admit  that 
it  is  a  truth  that  has  been  revealed  through  Christian  thought 
partly  outside  of  the  New  Testament,”  p.  165.  It  has  its  ground 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ  in  form  of  the  Logos, 
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but  it  is  not  completed  in  the  New  Testament  because  the  same 
ground  does  not  exist  for  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
statement  will  help  to  give  us  an  idea  not  only  of  the  author’s 
wa}^  of  thinking  concerning  the  Trinity,  but  also  of  his  way  of 
thinking  concerning  the  relation  of  theolog}r  to  scripture. 

We  cannot  here  follow  our  author  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  topics  to  which  he  directs  our  attention.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  his  views  are  generally  in  harmony  with  those  entertained  in 
this  country  by  the  so-called  Neiv  Theology  men,  and  in  Europe 
by  the  Mediationists.  And  those  representatives  of  the  old  S}’S- 
tems  of  theology,  who  have  been  so  complacentl}'  telling  us  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  new  theolog}',  that  the  old  systems 
have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  theological  thought,  and  that 
every  effort  to  think  along  new  lines  will  only  lead  back  into  one 
of  the  old  systems,  should  be  convinced  of  their  error  by  study¬ 
ing  this  work  of  Dr.  Clarke’s.  It  certainly  is  not  Calvinism,  nor 
Lutheranism,  nor  Socinianism,  nor  Arminianism.  It  comes  nearer 
to  the  complete  representation  of  Christian  truth  than  any  of  the 
old  systems.  In  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and  punishment, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  of  justification,  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  man,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  in  this  volume  an  advance  upon  the  old  theologies. 
To  read,  for  example,  that  “  while  sin  is  perpetuated  in  the  world 
by  the  race-connection,  so  also  is  good and  “  that  there  is  good 
as  well  as  evil  in  the  race that  “  guilt  can  neither  be  transmitted 
nor  transferred,  nor  imputed  from  one  person  to  another that 
“  guilt  is  merely  personal  blameworthiness — the  state  of  one  who 
has  sinned;”  and  that  “Christ  is  not  a  substitute  for  personal 
goodness  in  man,  but  the  author  of  such  goodness  produced  by 
the  Spirit this  will,  wTe  think,  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  a 
new  spirit  has  gotten  into  theology,  which  promises  to  make  all 
things  new. 

But  while  we  are  able  generally  to  endorse  the  positions  taken 
in  the  volume  before  us,  and  while  we  cannot  but  regard  the  s}rs- 
tem  of  theology  presented  therein  as  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  current  traditional  systems,  yet  there  are  a  few  points  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  we  feel  inclined  to  offer  criticism.  One  of  these 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  Divine  attributes.  Dividing  these 
into  modes  of  activity  and  qualities  of  character ,  the  latter  are 
made  to  consist  of  holiness  and  love,  but  love  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  quality  of  holiness,  while  holiness  is  defined  as  an 
inward  character  of  perfect  goodness,  but  goodness  itself  is  left 
entirely  undefined.  We  would  prefer  to  make  love  fundamental 
in  the  character  of  God,  and  to  regard  holiness  and  righteousness 
as  determinations  of  love,  the  former  being  its  self-respect  and  the 
latter  its  respect  for  its  object.  The  divine  omniscience  is  defined 
as  God’s  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  is  or  can  be  known,  which 
we  think  is  correct  enough  ;  but  then  the  author  seems  to  assume 
that  omniscience  implies  a  foreknowledge  of  the  contingent  acts 
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of  free  agents,  an  assumption  which  must  lead  to  serious  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  Christolog}^  the  author  seems  to  accept  the  Jcenotic  theory 
of  Christ’s  person,  although  he  does  not  use  the  term.  He  holds 
that  the  divine  element  or  spirit  constituted  the  personality  of 
Jesus;  which  makes  the  human  nature  anhypostatic,  and  supposes 
a  depotentiation  of  the  divine  to  the  condition  of  an  unconscious 
human  soul-germ  which  gradually  developed  into  the  personality 
of  Jesus.  This  theory,  which  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with 
some  theologians  of  the  mediation  school,  we  do  not  think  does 
justice  either  to  the  human  or  to  the  divine  nature.  In  justice  to 
the  author  it  should  be  stated,  however,  that  he  suggests  another 
theory  as  a  possible  alternative  in  case  his  own  should  not  be 
found  to  be  satisfactory,  namely,  the  theory  that  the  divine  element 
in  Jesus  “  consisted  in  the  extraordinary  fullness  of  God  imparted 
by  the  indwelling  Spirit,  and  making  His  life  and  character  to  be 
a  unique  expression  of  God  to  men.”  But  our  most  serious  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  volume  before  us  relates  to  the  absence  of  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  We 
can  understand  the  omission,  of  coarse,  but  to  us  it  nevertheless 
seems  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  a  treatise  on  theology  otherwise  so 
excellent  as  this  one.  The  conception  of  the  Church  has  found  a 
place  in  the  primitive  Christian  Creed,  and  surely  it  is  important 
enough  to  find  a  place  in  an  outline  of  Christian  theology.  The 
Church  is  not  an  accident  in  the  economy  of  Christianity;  and  it 
should  therefore  receive  more  prominent  treatment  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  accorded  to  it  by  the  new-theology  men  in  this  country. 

It  remains  only  that  we  say  a  word  yet  in  regard  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  style  of  the  work  under  notice.  In  this  regard  it  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  The  work  is  written  in  good  and  intelligible 
English  throughout.  The  style  is  forcible,  and  commands  the  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  such  a  work  as  one  delights  to  read — thoughtful 
and  profound  alwa3Ts,  but  never  hazy  or  obscure.  No  intelligent 
student  need  to  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  it  at  the  first 
reading,  nor  will  such  an  one  ever  go  to  sleep  over  its  pages.  If 
all  theological  works  and  all  sermons  were  written  in  as  plain  and 
intelligible  language  as  is  this  volume,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
complaint  about  theological  doctrine.  Theological  doctrine  is 
unpopular  mainly  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  it  is  so  often  un¬ 
intelligible,  and,  secondly,  because  when  it  is  intelligible,  it  is  so 
often  repulsive  to  the  best  Christian  reason  and  sentiment  of  the 
present  age.  Treatises  and  sermons  on  “  conveyed  depravity  ” 
and  “  imputed  guilt,”  for  instance,  composed  in  language  so  ob¬ 
scure  and  hazy  as  to  hide  their  real  meaning  from  the  popular 
mind,  cannot  be  in  favor  with  intelligent  Christian  people.  But 
here  is  a  volume — an  outline  of  theology  embracing  nearly  every 
important  theological  topic,  that  is  entirely  free  from  these  faults. 
It  is  manly,  honest,  straightforward,  sound,  vigorous,  plain  and 
intelligible.  And  the  careful  perusal  and  study  of  it,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  men  in  the  ministry,  will  have  a  men- 
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tally  invigorating  and  exhilarating  effect.  It  will  be  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  helpful  both  in  formulating  and  in  expressing  Christian  truth. 
And  we,  therefore,  sincerely  and  earnestly  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus.  An  Essay  in  Christian  Sociology.  By 

Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpre¬ 
tation  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Pages  235.  The  Macmillan  Company, 

New  York,  1897. 

This  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  rapidly  growing  sociological 
literature  of  the  age.  It  is  not  a  complete  treatment  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  sociology,  which  is  now  so  assiduousl}T  cultivated,  but  an 
examination  of  the  sociological  principles  contained  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus.  In  the  introductoty7  chapter  the  author  notices 
some  objections  to  the  idea  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  contains 
any  deliverances  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  organization  of 
society,  which  have  become  so  absorbingly  interesting  in  modern 
times.  One  of  these  objections  grows  out  of  the  individualistic 
philosoph}7  which  has  so  largely  dominated  the  theological  and 
exegetical  study  of  the  New  Testament  since  the  Reformation. 
This  philosophy  would  confine  the  effect  of  Christianity  to  the 
salvation  of  the  individual,  and  leave  society  to  go  its  own  way 
as  it  has  been  going  for  ages  past.  But  this  is  an  abnormal  sepa¬ 
ration  of  what  God  has  joined  together.  Christianity  is  concerned 
with  the  salvation  of  humanity  as  well  as  with  the  salvation  of 
men.  A  second  objection  to  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  responsible 
for  any  sociological  teaching  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  sociological  teaching  of  the  present  time  is  inconsiderate  and 
hasty,  and  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  most  sober  Christian 
mind.  To  these  grounds  of  objection  we  think  the  author  might 
have  addedja  third  one,  namel}7,  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  Christ 
is  felt  to  be  in  conflict  with  much  of  the  spirit  of  modern  society7. 
The  anti-fraternal  spirit  which  to  so  large  an  extent  controls  the 
life  of  society,  cannot  but  feel  itself  condemned  b}r  the  fraternal 
spirit  which  runs  through  the  social  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  impatient  with  that  teaching. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  holds,  however,  and  we  think 
rightly,  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  sociological  in  form. 
Jesus  was  not  a  communist  nor  a  socialist,  not  a  paternalist  in 
economics  nor  an  advocate  of  laisser  faire ,  not  a  democrat  nor  a 
monarchist  in  government ;  but  He  enunciated  religious  and  eth¬ 
ical  principles  which,  if  left  to  their  legitimate  operation,  would  in 
time  regenerate  society  as  well  as  individual  persons  ;  and  Jesus 
desired  the  one  as  much  as  the  other.  The  central  idea  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  His  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God} 
and  that  is  the  conception  of  a  social  organism  which,  though  in¬ 
tended  to  reach  into  eternity7,  is  to  be  established  here  on  earth. 
Before  our  author,  however,  goes  on  to  the  discussion  of  the 
conception  of  the  kingdom,  he  discusses,  in  the  second  chapter, 
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the  conception  of  naan  as  it  is  found  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
This  is  the  conception  of  a  “  social  being  that  finds  his  complete 
life  only  in  losing  it  in  the  life  of  others,”  and  this  gives  us  the 
conception  of  Christian  society  as  it  is  to  be  realized  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  With  modern  theologians  and  writers  on  ethics 
generally  our  author  finds  the  highest  good  as  conceived  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the 
third  chapter.  “  By  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  we  are  here  told, 
“Jesus  meant  an  ideal  (though  progressively  approximated)  so¬ 
cial  order  in  which  the  relation  of  men  to  God  is  that  of  sons, 
and  (therefore)  to  each  other  that  of  brothers ,”  p.  54.  The  ideas  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  are,  accord¬ 
ingly,  declared  to  be  the  principal  contents  of  the  conception  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  this  kingdom  is  to  be  established  in 
this  world,  which  is  not  constitutionally  incompatible  with  it. 
“  The  world,”  we  are  told,  “  is  not  the  demoniacal  kingdom  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  scholars  to  have  been  established  by  Satan  as  a 
sort  of  counterpart  to  the  Messianic,  and  from  whose  agents 
Jesus  won  a  glorious  victory,”  p.  59. 

In  the  light  of  the  principle  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  then, 
there  are  treated,  in  successive  chapters,  the  family ,  the  state , 
wealth ,  social  life,  the  forces  of  human  progress,  and  the  process 
of  social  regeneration.  On  the  subject  of  the  family,  we  are  told, 
that  “Jesus  to  a  surprising  degree  anticipated  to-day’s  belief  in 
the  equality  of  the  sexes,”  but  He  was  not  an  agitator,  and  could 
not  have  been,  for  “  woman’s  rights  ”  and  “  woman  suffrage.”  The 
principles  which  He  enunciated  led  an  apostle  to  declare  that  “  In 
Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.”  On  the  subject  of  the 
state  the  author  maintains  that  the  caution  which  Jesus  observed 
in  speaking,  and  especially  his  words  before  Pilate  in  regard  to 
the  heavenly  origin  of  governmental  authority,  do  by  no  means 
“  commit  Him  to  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  not  to 
mention  the  whole  mass  of  pusillanimity  and  casuistry  known  as 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.”  His  fundamental  principles 
are,  however,  not  destructive  of  social  order  but  only  of  its  abuse 
and  perversion  to  unrighteousness.  On  the  subject  of  wealth 
Jesus  has  much  to  say,  and  Professor  Mathews  rightly  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Of  course, 
Jesus  was  not  a  teacher  of  political  or  social  economics  ;  but  His 
teaching  nevertheless  contains  principles  on  the  subject  of  wealth, 
which  will  some  day  deliver  the  social  organism  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  curse  which  is  now  resting  upon  it.  Indeed,  so  radical  and 
so  apparently  revolutionary  is  His  teaching,  that  some  have  taken 
it  to  be  mere  sanctified  rhetoric  that  is  utterly  inapplicable  to 
real  life,  while  others,  especially  those  who  profit  by  the  existing 
economic  arrangements,  grow  nervous  over  it  when  anybody  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  it  in  earnest.  “  Por  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,” 
says  Professor  Mathews,  “  Men  have  slighted  this  phase  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  daring  to  trust  Him  as  a  Saviour  from  hell  of 
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which  He  seldom  spoke,  but  judging  Him  incompetent  to  estab¬ 
lish  upon  earth  that  reign  of  love  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
His  thought,”  p.  135.  Wealth  itself  Jesus  did  not  regard  as  an 
evil  but  as  a  good,  “  but  as  a  good  only  when  it  is  a  social  good 
and  when  its  pursuit  does  not  weaken  those  impulses  within  a 
man  that  go  out  towards  his  fellows  and  God,  and  so  render  him 
unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Inevitable  and  fearful  punish¬ 
ment  awaited  the  man  whose  wealth  brought  no  joy  to  others  than 
himself,”  p.  148.  Selfishness,  the  anti-fraternal  impulse,  is  the 
chief  sin,  for  it  makes  the  Kingdom  of  God  itself  impossible. 
“Jesus  attacked  bitterly  the  upper  classes,  and  at  times  seemed 
unduly1  to  praise  the  poor  and  needy,  but  it  is  a  superficial  study 
that  does  not  discover  that  these  attacks  spring  from  His  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  evident  anti-fraternal,  selfish,  contemptuous  spirit  of 
the  aristocrats,”  p.  171. 

We  cannot  here  give  even  a  synopsis  of  the  chapters  on  the 
forces  of  human  progress  and  on  the  process  of  social  regenera¬ 
tion.  These  chapters,  like  the  balance  of  the  book,  are  well  worthy 
of  careful  study;  and  we  cordially  commend  this  book  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers.  There  is  no  department  of  thought  that 
demands  more  careful  cultivation  on  the  part  of  Christian  minis¬ 
ters  than  that  of  sociology.  The  commonplaces  of  a  generation 
ago  will  no  longer  do  on  the  sociological  questions  which  are  now 
agitating  the  world.  And  here  too,  as  in  other  departments, 
Biblical  study  must  precede  speculative  and  S3Tstematic  thought ; 
but  it  must  necessarily  lead  on  to  this.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  some  Scriptural  formula  must  be  found  for  every 
subject  with  which  Christian  thought  majr  legitimately  be  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  that  where  no  such  formula  can  be  discovered,  Christ 
can  have  nothing  to  say.  Once  Christ  had  something  to  say  on 
the  slavery  question,  although  no  word  on  the  subject  could  be 
found  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  now  He  has  something  to  say  on  the 
wage  question,  the  silver  question,  the  tax  question  and  other 
kindred  questions.  And  what  he  has  to  say  on  these  questions 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  understand  without  a  deeper  study  of  the 
New  Testament ;  but  His  mind  will  not  come  to  us,  after  all,  in 
precise  expressions  of  Scripture  formulas.  It  will  come,  as  it 
once  came  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  age;  and  when  it  once  comes  in  such  form,  there  will 
be  no  such  thing  as  resisting  it.  These  propositions  ma}'-  serve 
to  define  at  once  both  the  value  and  the  limitations  of  such  works 
as  that  which  we  have  here  had  under  consideration. 

Colossiax  Studies.  Lessons  in  Faith  and  Holiness  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 

the  Colossi ans  and  Philemon.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Ridley 

Hall,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Pages  318.  A. 

C.  Armstrong  and  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  1898. 

This  is  not  a  critical  commentar}^  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and 
yet  it  is  accurate  in  scholarship,  and  the  translation  of  the  text 
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and  the  interpretation  are  based  upon  the  best  Greek  version. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is,  however,  practical  and  devotional.  It  is 
intended  to  lead  the  reader  of  the  Bible,  whether  minister  or  lay¬ 
man,  into  such  understanding  of  the  sacred  text  as  shall  quicken 
his  faith  and  minister  to  his  edification.  That  the  wants  of  the 
minister  have  not  been  forgotten  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  text  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  exposition.  And 
that  ministers  need  something  of  this  kind,  not  merely  for  homi¬ 
letic  purposes,  but  for  the  support  of  their  own  spiritual  life,  no 
one  will  doubt.  The  ordinary  critical  and  theological  commen¬ 
tary,  while  very  necessary  for  the  theological  student  and  for  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  not  complemented  by  something  of  a 
more  practical  and  devotional  kind,  may  tend  to  create  a  habit  of 
mind  which,  while  theoretically  perhaps  making  high  account  of 
Biblical  inspiration,  has  really  but  small  reverence  for  the  Bible 
and  little  skill  in  turning  it  to  practical  account  for  the  edification 
of  others.  But  the  work  before  us  is  by  no  means  intended  merely 
for  the  theologians  b}r  profession.  On  the  contrary,  intelligent 
Christians  generally  will  find  it  to  be  helpful  to  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  that  portion  of  the  Bible  of  which  it  treats. 

While  following  the  text  of  the  epistles  consecutively,  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  nevertheless  presented  in  different  sections  under  separate 
headings.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  such  topics  as  “  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  Son  of  God,”  under  which  the  great  Christolog- 
ical  passage  in  Col.  1 :  15-20  is  discussed;  “  redemption  applied 
“  the  secret  of  God,  and  its  power;”  “  pardon,  life,  and  victory  in 
the  crucified  and  risen  one ;”  “  Christian  Baptism ;”  “  holy  liberty 
in  union  with  Christ,”  and  so  forth.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
author’s  style  and  theology  we  quote  a  few  sentences  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  baptism.  “  Quite  sure  I  am,”  he  says,  “that  by  St.  Paul, 
and  by  the  primeval  church  general^,  baptism  was^not  regarded 
as  a  quasi-miraculous  operation,  through  which 'as  an  action,  and 
necessarily  at  its  very  time,  a  spiritual  revolution  took  place 
within  the  recipient,  or  a  spiritual  spark  was  cast  into  his  life. 
My  deep  belief  is  that  the  true  apostolic  idea  of  Baptism  was  that 
of  the  “  sealing  ordinance.”  *  *  *  That  view  makes  it,  to  the  full, 
God’s  own  sign-manual  to  His  word,  God’s  own  seal  at  the  foot 
of  His  charter  of  the  salvation  which  is  by  faith.  And  thus  it 
bids  the  Christian  teacher  and  believer,  in  the  full  bright  daylight 
of  the  gospel  of  grace  and  faith,  make  much  of  baptism,  whether 
given  to  the  adult  as  the  sequel  to  faith  or  to  the  infant  child  of 
the  Church  in  prospect  of  it.”  In  this  connection  it  may  perhaps 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  author  is  an  Anglican  theo¬ 
logian,  and  that  the  work  before  us  is  dedicated  to  a  bishop  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  This  fact  may  serve  to  prove  that  in  this  work 
we  have  not  the  vagaries  of  a  mere  Baptist  or  Dissenter,  but  the 
above  extract  will  also  show  that  the  author  is  not  an  “  Anglo- 
Catholic.”  While  he  is  an  Episcopalian,  he  is  perfectly  sane. 

We  allow  ourselves  to  quote  one  more  passage.  After  the 
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author  has  described  the  Christian  family  and  Christian  society, 
bringing  out  in  full  relief  the  few  strong  features  in  which  St. 
Paul  has  sketched  them,  he  continues  as  follows  :  “And  is  all 
this  mere  rhetoric  ?  Is  it  Utopia,  ouroTrea ,  a  scene  that  never  was 
and  never  will  be?  No;  because  of  the  Gospel  which  underlies 
the  whole  thing  as  its  antecedent  and  condition.  Schemes  of  per¬ 
fect  human  concord,  whether  in  the  home  or  in  the  State  (and 
certainly  in  the  Church),  which  leave  out  the  full  Gospel,  are  pre¬ 
destined  failures  ;  they  forget  sin,  and  ignore  its  remedy  ;  how 
can  they  but  fail  while  man  is  a  sinner  ?  But  St.  Paul  approaches 
the  Christian  home  through  the  fullest  possible  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus;  and  then  it  becomes  not  Utopia,  SuTonia,  the  place  that  is 
not,  but  Eutopia,  euro-xia,  the  happy  place.” 

Christian  Truth  and  Life.  Sermons ,  By  Milton  Valentine,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Ex-President  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  Professor  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Pages  358. 

Price  $1.50.  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1898. 

Books  of  sermons  have  their  distinct  place  and  use  in  Christian 
and  especially  theological  literature.  Every  minister’s  library 
ought  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  well-selected  books  of  this 
kind.  They  would  be  of  more  service  to  him  in  his  preparation 
for  the  pulpit  than  all  the  mass  of  “  homiletic  helps  ”  which  now 
comes  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  directions.  Not  that  he 
should  ever  appropriate  the  sermons  which  they  contain,  as  he  is 
expected  to  appropriate  the  skeletons  and  outlines  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  in  the  magazines.  That  would  be  a  sin  against 
himself  and  against  his  people ;  and  the  sin  would  be  as  flagrant 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
collections  of  sermons  is  to  study  them  as  models,  as  the  young 
painter  studies  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters.  In  this  wajT, 
serving  as  ideals  of  the  sermonic  art,  they  may  be  of  immense  ac¬ 
count  to  the  young  preacher.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sermons 
of  F.  W.  Robertson  have  done  more  to  form  the  homiletic  habits 
of  preachers  in  modern  times  than  many  treatises  on  homiletics 
have  done.  And  they  are  still  of  great  value  in  this  regard,  and 
can  always  be  recommended  to  young  preachers  in  search  of 
ideals  for  sermonizing. 

And  we  are  glad  to  say  that  to  the  list  of  valuable  collections  of 
sermons  we  are  able  to  add  this  volume  of  Dr.  Valentine’s.  The 
volume  contains  twenty-six  discourses  on  so  many  different  top¬ 
ics.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  the  selection  was  not  made 
with  reference  to  any  theoretical  principle.  No  particular  system 
of  doctrines  is  to  be  supported  by  means  of  these  sermons.  They 
are  gathered  from  the  author’s  pulpit  ministrations  on  the  general 
principle  only  that  Christian  truth  has  been  given  for  Christian 
life.  Many  of  the  discourses  included  in  the  volume  are  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermons  addressed  to  classes  graduating  from  the  college 
and  theological  seminary  at  Gettysburg.  They  are,  of  course, 
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prepared  with  care,  and  possess  a  special  interest  in  view  of  the 
advice  and  direction  given  to  young  men  just  starting  out  upon 
the  journey  of  life.  All  the  sermons  included  in  the  volume  are, 
however,  of  a  high  order,  both  as  to  thought  and  form.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  expected,  considering  the  source  from  which 
they  come.  The}r  are  a  part  of  the  best  product,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  homiletics,  of  one  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  present  day;  and  they  may  be  taken  as  models  of 
sermonizing  both  in  respect  of  form  and  in  respect  of  thought — 
especially  Lutheran  thought ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
sermons  are  marked,  at  least  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ex¬ 
amine  them,  by  that  peculiar  flavor  of  orthodoxy  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  By  this,  however,  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  author  is  not  a  vigorous  independent 
thinker,  for  these  sermons  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  he  is. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  author’s  style  and  thought  we  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  sermon  on  “  The  Ethical  Aim  of  Christian¬ 
ity :  ”  “Is  not  ‘salvation,’  about  which  we  so ‘joyously  sing,’ 
continually  thought  of  as  something  for  the  future ,  for  the  next 
world ,  rather  than  as  a  present  attainment  of  state  and  character 
— the  kingdom  of  heaven  simpty  an  object  of  foreseeing  faith,  off 
somewhere  among  the  stars,  to  be  gotten  into  when  death  breaks 
up  our  present  home,  a  preempted  mansion  in  the  Father’s 
House  when  houses  here  fail  ?  Faith  takes  out  an  insurance  for 
the  next  world — against  hell,  and  for  an  inheritance  in  the  heav¬ 
enly  country.  Even  when  Christians  rise  to  the  conception  that 
salvation  is  meant  to  be  a  present  reality,  and  heaven  a  thing  be¬ 
gun  now  and  here,  how  much  of  the  whole  idea  is  yet  restricted 
to  a  little  happy  sentiment,  a  mere  emotionalism,  a  sweet  sense  of 
adoption,  enjo37ment  in  worship,  the  aesthetic  happiness  of  rites 
and  ceremonies — possibly,  too,  the  pleasure  of  what  may  be  tech¬ 
nically  called  ‘  Christian  work  ’?  The  most  rapturous  emotional¬ 
ism,  or  luxurious  aesthetic  formalism,  is,  however,  often  con¬ 
joined  with  uncertain  morals  and  a  life  that  will  not  bear  the 
light  of  day.  I  think  it  is  Philips  Brooks  that  has  declared  that 
the  business  of  Christians  is  still  largely  an  illustration  of  the 
ethics  of  paganism.  And  when  we  look  even  at  those  features  of 
the  Church  that  are  best,  really  rich  with  the  pure  life  of  grace 
and  the  divine  power  and  excellence  of  redemption — where  under 
inspired  faith  and  consecration  the  workers  of  the  Church,  min¬ 
isters  and  laymen,  are  showing  a  Christ-like  devotion  in  rescuing 
the  lost  and  evangelizing  the  world — is  it  not  a  sad  fact  that,  even 
in  this  best  range,  effort  is  largely  satisfied  in  simpl  bringing 
the  subject  of  grace  across  the  margin  from  condemnation  to  for¬ 
giveness,  with  credible  profession  of  trust  in  Christ,  but  with 
hardly  a  conception  of  that  complete  regeneration  into  which  for¬ 
giveness  and  adoption  are  to  bring  them,  ‘  working  out  ’  the  real 
salvation  in  a  new  life  of  duty,  holiness,  righteousness,  love, 
goodness,  real  ‘  obedience  to  Him  whose  world  men  live  in  ’  ?  ” 
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How  TO  Read  the  Bible.  Hints  for  Sunday-school  Teachers  and  other  Bible 

Students.  By  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exe¬ 
gesis,  etc.,  New  College,  London.  Pages,  135.  Price  75  cts.  Thomas 

Whittaker,  2  and  3  Bible  House,  New  York,  1897. 

How  to  read  the  Bible,  is  a  question  that  interests  not  merely 
theologians  and  preachers,  but  Christians,  at  least  Protestant 
Christians,  generally.  And  intelligent  Christian  readers  will  find 
much  valuable  information  and  help  in  this  little  volume  here 
brought  to  our  notice.  The  work  is  written  in  a  style  that  makes 
it  intelligible  to  the  non-professionable  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
is  especially  intended  to  reach  the  large  class  of  Sunday-school 
Teachers  who  have  not  the  time  to  study  the  larger  works.  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel,  however,  and  especially  such  as  desire  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  new  interpretation  which  the  Bible  has 
received  in  recent  times,  will  also  find  its  perusal  both  instructive 
and  profitable. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  Bible  stud}7,  and  the  second  relating  to  the 
study  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  right  method  of 
Bible  study,  according  to  this  author,  is  not  the  theological,  which 
consists  in  reading  into  the  Bible  a  preconceived  system  of  theo¬ 
logical  opinions, nor  the  textual,  which  consists  in  taking  detached 
sentences  and  regarding  them  as  absolute  oracles  holding  good  for 
all  time  and  applicable  under  all  circumstances.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  may,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  these  methods  ;  but  a 
much  surer  and  better  knowledge  is  gained  by  the  historical 
method,  which  consists  in  the  application  to  the  Bible  of  those 
general  principles  of  interpretation  which  are  applicable  to  other 
literature.  One  of  these  principles  is  to  study  the  Bible  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written.  “  It  is  but  applying  the  general 
condition  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  all  stud}T  to  the  special 
qualities  of  this  study  to  say  that,  as  a  kindred  spirit  of  poetry  in 
the  soul  is  requisite  for  the  understanding  of  Wordsworth,  and  a 
mind  in  harmony  with  Plato  is  necessaiy  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  Dialogues ,  so,  not  a  poetic,  not  a  philosophic,  but  a  re¬ 
ligious  spirit  is  essential  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  Bible,” 
p.  47.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  religious  method  of  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  which  our  author  advocates,  we  quote  what  he  sa}Ts 
on  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  :  “  These  works  are  not  bare 
annals.  They  are  not  like  such  simple  narratives  as  we  meet  with 
in  ‘the  father  of  history,’  Herodotus  ;  nor  are  they  like  the  philo¬ 
sophic  histories  in  which  political  principles  are  traced  out,  as  in 
Thucydides.  The  great  feature  of  the  Hebrew  history  is  the 
unique  inspiration  of  insight  into  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths 
that  emerge  throughout  the  course  of  events.  The  writers  help 
us  to  see  God  in  history,  because  they  themselves  have  discovered 
Him  there.  *  *  *  The  value  of  what  is  rightly  named  ‘  sacred  ’ 
history  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  religious  nature  of  the  events 
with  which  it  is  concerned  as  in  the  religious  treatment  of  those 
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events,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  ordinaiy  character — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  history  written  by  prophets,  by  men 
inspired  with  spiritual  insight.”  In  conclusion  we  can  only  say 
that  we  regard  it  as  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  book 
before  us,  that  the  author  accepts  the  results  of  the  higher  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Bible  and  shows  how  that  criticism  reall}T  enhances  its 
value  for  the  religious  mind.  In  our  day  a  work  which  shows 
how  a  man  can  preserve  his  faith  in  the  Bible  while  he  reads  it  in 
the  light  of  the  highest  and  best  criticism,  is  of  far  greater  value  . 
than  one  which  attempts  to  prove  that  one  can  only  preserve  his 
faith  in  the  Bible  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  clearest  principles 
of  reason  and  the  best-established  results  of  historical  criticism. 

A  Vindication  of  the  “  Bull  Apostolic^:  Curj5.”  A  Letter  on  Anglican 

Orders,  by  the  Cardinal,  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  W est- 

minster.  Pages,  122.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  Lon¬ 
don,  1898. 

The  object  of  this  tract,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  u  Most  Reverend  Lords,”  the  Anglican  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  “  Anglo-Catholics”  that  their  Church  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  letter 
from  the  heads  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Papal  Church  in  England,  in  which  the  former  complain 
that  the  pope  has  done  wrong  to  the  English  Church  by  not  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  validity  of  her  orders,  inasmuch  as,  barring  some 
minor  details,  she  is  just  the  same  as  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Whether  this  “  Vindication”  will  accomplish  its  object  we  do  not 
know.  “  Anglo-Catholics”  seem  to  have  peculiar  minds,  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  sort  of  logic  will  affect  them.  But  persons  who 
are  not  “  Anglo-Catholics,”  we  think,  will  generally  be  convinced 
that  the  Romanish  dignitaries  have  abundantly  proven  their  case  ; 
and  they  will  wonder  what  fatality  could  have  made  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  English  Church  so  stupid  as  to  need  any  proof  in  so 
plain  a  matter. 

Of  course,  the  argument  of  the  “  Vindication  ”  is  the  old  argu¬ 
ment  used  before  in  the  Pope’s  bull.  In  such  a  case  nothing  new 
could  be  expected.  In  fact,  to  attempt  any  new  argument  would 
seem  to  involve  a  kind  of  disrespect  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  anything 
new  in  the  way  of  argument  on  this  subject.  And  so,  then,  the 
authors  of  the  “  Vindication  ”  content  themselves  with  thrashing 
over  again  the  old  arguments  as  to  the  defect  in  respect  of  form  and 
intention  of  the  ordinations  effected  with  the  ordinal  of  Edward 
VI.  The  presentation  of  these  arguments,  however  is  not  unin¬ 
teresting.  Of  special  interest  are  the  quotations  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Reformers,  proving  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  Roman  Cath- 
oHes  and  did  not  intend  to  create  bishops  and  priests  or  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  old  Catholic  sense.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one 
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from  Cranmer:  “  But  it  is  a  wondrous  thing  to  see  what  shifts 
and  cautels  the  Popish  anti-Christs  devise  to  color  and  cloak 
their  wicked  errors.  *  *  *  For  the  Papists,  to  excuse  themselves, 
do  say  that  they  make  no  new  sacrifice,  nor  none  other  sacrifice 
than  Christ  made  (for  they  be  not  so  blind  but  they  see  that  then 
they  should  add  another  sacrifice  to  Christ’s  sacrifice,  and  so  make 
His  sacrifice  imperfect);  but  they  say  that  they  make  the  self¬ 
same  sacrifice  for  sin  that  Christ  made  Himself.  And  here  they 
run  headlong  into  the  foulest  and  most  heinous  error  that  ever 
was  imagined.”  That  certainty  is  strong  language,  and  might 
well  have  been  written  by  Luther  or  Calvin.  But  there  is  other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect ;  and  we  may,  therefore  well  wonder 
what  sort  of  beings  these  “  Anglo-Catholics  ”  are,  who  make  such 
pretentious  claims  for  their  church.  Can  they  look  each  other  in 
the  face  without  laughing  ? 

The  Bible  and  Islam,  or  The  Influence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on  the 

Religion  of  Mohammed ,  Being  the  Ely  Lectures  for  1897, by  Henry  Preserved 

Smith,  D.D.  Pages,  319.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1897. 

Max  Mueller  has  observed  that  what  Goethe  says  of  language 
is  true  also  of  religion,  namely  that  he  who  knows  but  one,  knows 
none.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  person  ma}r  not  be 
religious  without  possessing  a  comparative  knowledge  of  relig¬ 
ions  ;  but  it  means  that  no  one  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
genius  and  value  of  his  own  religion,  especially  the  Christian, 
without  knowing  something  of  the  nature  and  character  of  others. 
Hence  the  comparative  science  of  religion,  as  it  is  pursued  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  cannot  but  be  of  great  value  to  the  Christian  theolo¬ 
gian  and  minister.  It  will  enlarge  and  liberalize  his  views ;  but 
it  will  also  give  him  a  higher  appreciation  of  his  own  religion,  and 
make  him  a  more  faithful  pastor  and  a  more  devoted  missionary. 

But  of  the  religions  most  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  Christian 
minister  none  is  of  more  importance  than  the  Mohammedan  ;  and 
we  know  of  no  better  and  more  convenient  help  to  the  study  of 
this  religion  than  the  course  of  lectures  embraced  in  this  volume 
by  Dr.  Smith.  The  lectures  are  ten  in  number,  treating  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  following  subjects  :  The  Apostle  of  Allah  ;  the  Com¬ 
mon  Basis  in  Heathenism  ;  the  Koran  Narratives  ;  the  Doctrine 
of  God  ;  the  Divine  Government  ;  Revelation  and  Prophecy  ;  Sin 
and  Salvation  ;  the  Service  of  God  ;  the  Future  Life  ;  the  Church 
and  State.  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Mohammed.  This  has  alwa3rs  been  an  enigma  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  religion.  As  he  is  presented  in  history  Mohammed  was 
both  a  saint  and  a  devil.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  deeply 
religious  nature,  with  whom  piety  towards  God  was  a  necessary 
element  of  life.  He  thoroughly  believed  in  himself  as  prophet  of 
Allah,  and  was  sure  that  he  was  the  recipient  of  Divine  communi¬ 
cations,  or  revelations.  But  he  was  also  a  liar,  a  lecher,  and  as- 
sasin.  How  can  such  qualities  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same 
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personality  ?  However  impossible  this  may  seem  to  us,  the  fact 
cannot  be  questioned.  Dr.  Smith  shows,  however,  that  such 
mixtures  of  good  and  evil  are  not  uncommon  in  early  stages  of  re¬ 
ligious  development,  and  that  Mohammed  was  in  fact  no';worse  than 
some  early  Bibical  characters,  whose  faults  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
overlooking.  “  The  assassinations  prompted  by  Mohammed,”  Dr. 
Smith  observes,  “should  be  judged  as  we  judge  the  deeds  of  Ehud 
and  Jael.  His  slaughter  of  the  Jews  stands  by  the  side  of  Joshua’s 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites.  His  indulgence  in  wives  was 
not  more  profane  than  David’s,  and  fell  far  short  of  Solomon’s 
luxury.  Like  David,  he  coveted  his  neighbor’s  wife,  but  he  did 
not  murder  her  husband,  and  he  did  not  take  possession  of  her 
until  she  had  been  divorced.  He  cursed  his  enemies,  but  so  did 
the  Psalmist ;  and  the  plea  made  for  the  Psalmist,  that  the  object 
of  his  imprecations  were  the  enemies  of  the  cause  of  God,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  plea  that  Mohammed  would  have  made  in  all  sincerity.” 

Mohammedanism,  as  Dr.  Smith  shows  in  these  lectures,  is  not 
an  original  religion.  It  is  not  a  pure  development  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness  of  a  single  people,  like  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Brahmanism  of  the  Hindoos.  There  are  woven  into 
it  at  least  three  elements,  and  these  are  derived  from  Arabic 
heathenism,  from  Judaism  and  from  Christianity.  The  basis  of 
it  is  Arabic  heathenism,  and  this  must  be  supposed  to  furnish  the 
spirit  and  genius  Of  the  new  religion.  Mohammed  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  did  not  cease  to  be  Arabs  when  they  ceased  to  worship  the 
many  gods  who  filled  the  air  of  the  Arabian  desert.  What  they 
did  was  simply  to  transfer  the  qualities  from  the  many  to  the  one 
whom  they  called  Allah,  and  who,  though  somewhat  touched  with 
the  sentiments  attributed  to  God  in  Judaism,  was  still  affected 
with  Arab  prejudices  and  passions.  Mohammed’s  knowledge  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity  was  quite  superficial.  He  did  not  get 
his  knowledge  from  the  Bible.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
could  read  at  all.  What  information  he  had  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  he  picked  up  from  the  representatives  of  these  re¬ 
ligions  in  Arabia,  and  that  was  doubtless  imperfect  enough.  The 
probability  is  that  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  Arabia  were  very 
far  from  living  their  religion,  and  so  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  what  Mohammed  absorbed  from  Judaism  and  from 
Christianity  was  not  their  ethical  spirit,  but  merely  a  few  of 
their  legends.  Nevertheless  original  Mohammedanism  was  better 
than  that  which  now  curses  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
earth.  Mohammedanism  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  merely 
human  religions,  by  undergoing  a  process  of  degenerative  devel¬ 
opment,  and  seems  to  be  incapable  of  any  reformation.  It  is 
destined  to  give  way  finally  to  Christianity,  but  this  result  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  an  intellectual  and  ethical  cor¬ 
respondence  in  which  the  original  nature  of  Mohammedanism 
must  be  recognized.  And  to  this  end  the  work  before  us  may  be 
a  valuable  contribution. 
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THE  QUAKER  AND  PALATINE  AS  COMMONWEALTH 

BUILDERS. 

BY  FRANK  RIED  DIFFENDERFFER. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  profitable  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  any  community  or  people.  It  becomes  doubly  so 
when  such  investigations  relate  largely  to  ourselves  or  those  re¬ 
lated  to  us  by  political  ties  and  the  still  nearer  bonds  of  actual 
kinship.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  we  are  prone  to  allow  our 
education  and  training  to  bias  our  views,  and  our  judgments  may 
not  then  be  of  that  impartial  character  which  ought  always  to 
mark  such  a  discussion.  I  hold,  however,  that  we  may  entertain 
partisan  views  without  doing  injustice,  may  feel  strongly  and  yet 
be  capable  of  rendering  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  belong  to 
Caesar. 

Without  disguise  or  equivocation,  I  avow  myself  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  of  Pennsylvanians.  My  affection  for  my  native  State  is 
hardly  second  to  my  love  of  my  ancestry.  I  take  pride  in  her  glori¬ 
ous  origin.  I  rejoice  in  her  matchless  prosperity.  Her  wonder¬ 
ful  resources  excite  my  admiration.  Her  exalted  place  in  the 
Sisterhood  of  States  rouses  my  patriotism  in  a  fuller  measure. 
But  above  all,  do  I  glory  in  the  people  who  have  made  her  such 
— in  the  Quaker  and  Palatine,  men.,  speaking  different  tongues, 
coming  here  from  different  countries,  whose  habits  and  customs 
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were  unlike,  and  who  yet  liad  points  of  resemblance — for  these 
people,  these  commonwealth  builders,  I  have  an  admiration  which 
nothing  can  change  and  an  affection  second  only  to  that  for  home 
and  family. 

But  it  is  because  my  native  State  and  the  people  who  made 
her  great  have  not  been  accorded  that  credit  and  honor  which  is 
most  strictly  their  due,  that  this  article  has  been  written.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Pennsylvania  is  to-day  the  grandest  Commonwealth  in 
all  the  Sisterhood  of  the  States.  She  may  not  have  the  wealth 
of  her  neighbor  on  the  north,  or  equal  her  in  population,  but  I 
question  whether  in  all  other  respects  she  does  not  lead  her  as  well 
as  all  the  rest.  In  her  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  in 
educational  matters,  in  her  unequalled  progress,  and  above  all,  in 
the  character  of  her  citizens,  their  industry,  energy,  enterprise 
and  thrift,  I  believe  she  stands  peerless. 

It  shall  be  my  task  to  state  briefly  what  I  believe  are  the  true 
reasons  of  her  proud  preeminence,  and  in  so  doing  pay  that  trib¬ 
ute  to  those  who  achieved  this  grand  work,  which  their  deeds 
and  principles  deserve.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  share 
our  State  has  taken  in  the  building  of  this  nation  appears  to  have 
been  fully  realized.  The  Carthagenians  were  wont  to  say  they 
made  history,  but  that  the  Romans  wrote  it.  That  is  our  case.  For 
two  hundred  years  we  Pennsylvanians  have  been  making  history, 
and  good  history  too.  While  we  have  gone  forward  steadily  in 
our  work  of  Commonwealth  building,  we  have  unwisely  allowed 
other  men  to  tell  what  we  have  done.  The  result  has  been  what 
we  might  have  looked  for.  They  have  given  to  the  world  what 
was  best  and  brightest  in  their  own  annals,  and  left  us  with  a 
friendly  nod  at  best,  in  the  background,  where  they  found  us.  I 
do  not  altogether  agree  with  the  first  Napoleon,  that  history  is  a 
fable  agreed  upon.  But  a  reading  of  many  of  our  histories,  in 
which  all  the  honors  and  glory  have  gone  to  the  north  and  south 
of  us,  while  we  have  been  left  to  keep  alive  our  records  and  mem¬ 
ories  as  best  we  could,  neither  dissenting  nor  protesting  as  the 
written  pages  went  out  to  the  world,  seems  to  show  that  the 
Great  Captain’s  theory  is  not  altogether  obsolete,  even  in  our  own 
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time.  I  believe  a  better  clay  for  us  is  not  only  coining,  but 
that  it  is  even  now  at  hand.  Many  a  ringing  protest  has  gone 
out  in  these  latter  days.  Book  upon  book  has  come  from  the 
press  that  has  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  subject,  and  many 
more  will  follow  them  until  the  truth  will  stand  revealed  before 
all  men ;  when  the  bearers  of  false  witness  shall  be  un masked, 
when  the  glamour  which  has  so  long  blinded  men  will  be  swept 
away,  and  the  world  see  us  as  we  have  been  in  the  past  and  as 
we  are  to-day. 

I  do  not  propose  to  assail  any  people  who  sought  homes  and 
founded  States  in  this  New  World.  Infinite  credit  is  due  them 
all  in  many  particulars.  But  I  purpose  to  tell  why  our  State  is 
the  grandest  among  all  the  forty-five.  To  do  this,  I  shall  com¬ 
pare  and  contrast  the  men  who  came  here  with  the  men  who  went 
elsewhere.  To  tell  what  the  Quaker  and  the  Palatine  did,  and 
what  was  done  by  the  Puritans  and  the  Cavaliers.  If  in  so  do¬ 
ing  I  am  led  into  remarks  that  seem  unkind,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  am  only  stating  facts,  and  the  blame  must  be  affixed 
where  it  belongs,  not  to  me.  To  attempt  to  set  before  the  intel¬ 
ligent  reader  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  races  that  shared 
in  the  rearing  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  show  that  in  none 
of  the  attributes  that  go  to  make  up  the  true  citizen  and  patriot, 
were  they  inferior  to  any  race  or  nationality,  is  the  task  to  which 
I  address  myself.  If  I  fail  in  so  doing,  even  then  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  the  fault  is  not  theirs,  but  wholly  mine. 

I  believe  modern  writers,  and,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  especially 
include  the  professional  historians,  la}7  too  much  stress  on  religious 
motives,  religious  persecutions,  the  repression  of  free  thought  and 
kindred  questions  as  inducing  causes  to  emigration.  I  do  not 
dispute  their  influence  as  important  factors  in  this  mighty  prob¬ 
lem.  I  will  go  still  further  and  concede  that  in  occasional  in¬ 
stances  they  may  have  been  the  chief  motives,  but  such  cases  I 
believe  are  rare.  As  I  read  history,  there  are  other  and  more 
potent  causes  that  have,  separately  or  combined,  brought  about 
the  desire  to  migrate,  to  seek  new  homes  in  new  lands.  Emigra¬ 
tion  rarely  turns  to  an  old  country,  one  full  of  people  and  where 
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the  struggle  for  existence  is  as  severe  as  in  that  from  which  it 
comes.  On  the  contrary,  its  steps  are  directed  “  to  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new,”  and  there  is  purpose  as  well  as  method  in  such 
a  course.  It  is  the  desire  to  better  their  worldly  condition,  the 
hope  of  material  advancement,  in  short,  it  is  better  bread  and 
more  of  it  that  lies  at  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  migrations  of 
the  human  family.  It  is  that  which  to-day  sends  the  Italian  multi¬ 
tudes  to  these  United  States,  to  Argentina  and  Brazil;  that  brought 
the  Slav  to  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  sent  a  million 
descendants  of  the  Norsemen  into  our  great  northwest.  None  of 
these  fled  from  religious  persecutions.  They  all  had  toleration  at 
home.  We  can  apply  the  same  safe  rule  to  the  early  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  this  country.  It  will  hold  good  in  New  England,  just  as 
it  does  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  States  lying  south  of  her.  When, 
therefore,  I  am  asked  to  believe  the  Puritans  came  over  solely  to 
escape  persecution  and  in  search  of  “  a  faith’s  pure  shrine,”  I  de¬ 
cline  the  invitation.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  theory,  even 
though  it  has  done  duty  for  two  centuries  and  a-half  unquestioned. 
I  challenge  it  on  general  principles.  I  refuse  to  agree  to  the 
proposition  as  it  has  been  laid  down  for  my  acceptance,  because  I 
believe  the  men  and  women  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower, 
were  in  the  main  like  the  other  people  who  sought  these  shores, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  reader  who  does  not  know,  or 
believe,  that  the  purpose  of  the  French  in  Canada,  of  the  Dutch 
in  New  York,  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  of  the  Quakers 
and  Palatines  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  English  Cavaliers  between 
Maryland  and  the  Savanna  or  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  was,  in 
the  main,  and  in  most  instances  exclusively  for  gain,  for  bet¬ 
tering  their  condition,  and  that  other  motives  were  secondary, 
and  perhaps  in  most  cases,  absent  altogether. 

I  need  not  enter  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  the 
commercial  feature  was  uppermost  in  the  settlement  of  all  the 
Colonies  and  Provinces  south  of  the  Hudson.  Every  line  of  their 
history  bears  out  this  view.  Sentimental  ideas  did  not  sway  the 
matter-of-fact  people  of  Holland.  Penn  mingled  a  good  deal  of 
sincere  piety  with  his  colonization  scheme,  but  the  feature  of  gain 
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was  ever  kept  in  sight.  Lord  Baltimore  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
Strafford,  has  recorded  as  clearly  as  language  can,  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  promote  his  worldly  interests.1  In  every  line  of  the 
history  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  the  same  evidence 
is  at  the  front  and  no  other  reason  is  alleged. 

What  is  the  evidence  from  the  Eastern  Colonies  ?  We  are  told 
it  was  not  the  “  jewels  of  the  mine  ”  they  sought.  I  agree  with 
that,  for  there  were  none  there.  But  I  disagree  when  the  his¬ 
torians  strike  hands  with  the  poetess  in  declaring  they  cared  not  for 
“  the  wealth  of  seas  or  the  spoils  of  war.”  Why  their  ships  were 
on  the  sea  after  the  whales  and  the  cod  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
build  them ;  and  as  for  the  spoils  of  war,  the  lands  and  corn  and 
furs  wrested  from  the  Indians,  attest  how  ardently  that  line  of  pur¬ 
suit  was  followed.  Contradict  it  who  may,  the  fact  will  nevertheless 
remain  that  the  love  of  gain,  the  desire  for  property,  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth,  inspired  the  Puritans  in  their  migration 
from  the  Old  World  as  much  as  it  did  the  Vikings  who  swept 
over  the  shores  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain  and  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  eight  hundred  years  before.  It  was  the  great  underlying 
principle  that  led  to  the  colonization  of  the  American  continent, 
and  we  stultify  ourselves  when  we  allow  a  mawkish  sentimentality 
to  swerve  our  minds  from  the  truth. 

But  I  turn  now  to  the  people  to  whom  our  State,  as  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  owes  her  greatness.  Into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
political  and  social  fabric  have  been  harmoniously  woven  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  many  nations.  From  the  forests  and  fiords  of  Sweden 
came  the  bold  and  hardy  descendants  of  her  ancient  sea  kings. 
From  behind  the  dikes  of  Holland  came  the  thrifty  merchant  and 
sailor.  From  the  cities  and  towns  of  England  came  the  Quaker 
on  his  mission  of  civilization.  Close  upon  his  heels  came  the  sons 
of  the  Fatherland.  From  the  castellated  Bliine,  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  and  the  recesses  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they 
flocked  to  the  land  of  promise.  From  the  blue  hills  of  Wales 

1  Light  Thrown  by  the  Jesuits  upon  Hitherto  Obscure  Points  of  Early 
Maryland  History.  By  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill.  See  the  Pennsylvania  Maga¬ 
zine  of  History  and  Biography.  Yol.  5,  p.  55. 
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came  the  white-winged  ships  with  the  expecting  emigrants.  Ire¬ 
land  and  Caledonia  sent  their  sons,  while  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
sunny  France  swelled  the  inflowing  tide  of  nation  builders. 
Norseman  and  Saxon,  Teuton  and  Celt,  men  of  all  nationalities 
and  every  creed,  here  met  upon  terms  of  equality,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  ever  vouchsafed  by  heaven  to  man.  Here 
their  wisdom  built  up  a  fabric  of  government  unequalled  for  its 
beauty,  its  symmetry  and  moderation,  by  any  seen  of  mortals  since 
the  patriarchs  of  old  fed  their  flocks  upon  Judean  hills. 

But  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into  the  characteristics 
of  these  men  of  many  races.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  Penn 
acquired  his  province,  a  colony  of  Swedish  peasants,  honest,  sim¬ 
ple  hearted,  God  fearing  and  true,  had  been  planted  upon  the 
Delaware.  They  bought — not  stole — their  lands  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  the  rightful  owners.  They  built  their  homes  and  lived 
lives  of  honorable  toil.  They  were  worthy  forerunners  of  the 
men  who  came  after  them  and  with  whom  their  political  destinies 
were  soon  to  be  merged.  All  honor  to  these  pious  sons  of  a 
heroic  ancestry  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  later  civilization  that 
was  to  follow. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  the  Quaker  to  intelligent  readers.  He 
is  still  in  evidence  to-day,  and  is  able  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self  now,  as  he  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  there  was  a 
failure  of  succession.  In  time  there  w~as  no  further  infusion 
from  outside  sources,  and  even  the  Friend  has  lost  the  grip  he 
once  had  on  the  situation.  But  yet  1  will  say  that  nowhere  be¬ 
tween  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Isthmus,  did  a  grander  figure 
set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  Contrast  him  with 
the  Puritan?  The  latter  shrinks  in  the  comparison.  Measure 
him  with  the  Cavalier,  and  he  towers  a  giant. 

From  the  greenest  of  British  Isles  came  a  composite  people, 
with  all  the  virtues  and  peculiarities  of  two  races — the  Scotch- 
Irish.  That  sturdy  independent  race,  driven  by  the  intolerable 
exactions  of  large-landed  proprietors  from  their  homes,  were  no 
mean  addition  to  the  nation  builders  Penn  drew  about  him  in  the 
wilds  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  men  of  fiery  Cymric  blood,  the  Welsh,  left  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  where  of  old  they  long  held  at  bay  the  conquerors  of 
Britain,  and  came  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  founder.  No  men 
that  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic,  were  more  conservative,  more 
devoted  to  their  rights  and  opinions.  Firm  even  to  obstinacy  in 
their  views ;  proud  of  their  lineage  and  language,  they  were  men 
who,  knowing  their  rights,  dared  maintain  them.  Many  of  them 
left  home  and  kindred  for  opinions’  sake  as  truly  as  any  Pilgrim 
that  stepped  ashore  on  Plymouth  rock. 

The  Huguenot  came  too,  though  in  smaller  numbers.  Ilis  an¬ 
cestors  had  passed  through  the  fires  of  persecution  and  oppression, 
but  he  held  through  it  all  to  his  ancestral  faith  and  sought  to  re¬ 
cover  in  his  new  home  what  he  had  lost  in  the  old. 

But  there  was  still  another  people  who  flocked  to  the  Land  of 
Promise.  Among  the  first  to  give  ear  to  the  persuasive  voice  of 
the  Proprietary,  they  came  early  and  they  came  late  and  they 
kept  coming,  and  are  coming  still,  until  they  have  outnumbered 
ail  the  rest.  They  were  the  men  of  German  blood,  the  dwellers 
along  the  Phine ;  the  sons  of  the  Palatinate,  where  the  glow  of 
sunset  for  many  years  was  eclipsed  by  the  blazing  homes  of  the 
peasantry.  If  ever  there  was  a  land  and  a  period  of  trial  and 
persecution,  turn  to  the  Palatinate ;  you  will  find  them  there. 
Inured  to  toil  in  field  and  factory,  they  brought  their  industry  and 
their  thrift  with  them,  and  to  them  more  than  to  all  others,  do 
wre  owe  it  that  the  forest  monarclis  were  laid  low  and  the  valleys 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio,  year  by  year 
ripen  their  harvests,  until  one  almost  imagines  that  the  earlier 
Eden  has  come  back  to  man. 

“  This  Province,"’  said  one  of  our  Provincial  Governors,  “  has 
been  for  some  years  the  asylum  of  the  distressed  Protestants  from 
the  Palatinate  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  I  believe  it  may 
with  truth  be  said  that  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  it  is, 
in  a  great  measure  ow  ing  to  the  industry  of  those  people ;  and 
should  any  discouragement  divert  them  from  coming  hither,  it 
may  well  be  apprehended  that  the  value  of  your  lands  will  fall, 
and  your  advances  to  wealth  be  much  slower  ;  for  it  is  not  alto- 
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getlier  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  but  the  number  and  industry  of 
the  people,  that  make  a  flourishing  country.”2 

The  past  one  hundred  years  have  wrought  wonderful  changes 
in  the  land  of  Penn.  The  Swede  is  recalled  only  by  his  name 
and  the  few  honorable  descendants  still  among  us.  As  a  political 
factor  he  may  be  said  to  no  longer  exist.  The  Welshman,  who 
once  proposed  to  perpetuate  his  race,  his  laws  and  his  language 
in  the  heart  of  the  new  Province,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  later 
years.  The  “  Welsh  Barony  ”  exists  only  on  the  old  maps.  Its 
people  have  been  swallowed  up.  He,  too,  only  survives  in  name. 
The  Huguenot  is  extinct.  His  very  names  have  suffered  a 
change,  and  we  know  him  no  longer.  The  Scotch-Irishman  is  still 
here,  and  numerously,  and  wherever  found  bears  the  racial  traits 
that  marked  his  earliest  appearance.  Like  the  Swede  and  the 
Welshman  and  the  Huguenot,  his  numbers  have  not  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  fresh  biood,  and  his  influence  to-day  is  only  felt  as  it 
is  found  in  combination  with  that  of  other  peoples.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  Quaker’s  religious  kinsman,  the  German. 
The  impulse  given  to  his  province  by  the  liberality  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tary  and  his  own  countrymen  has  survived  the  mutations  of  time 
and  is  to-day  part  and  parcel  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Commonwealth.  One  hundred  years  after  Pastorius  planted  his 
little  colony  at  Germantown,  the  Germans  outnumbered  by  far 
the  men  of  any  other  nationality,  and  composed  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  population. 3 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty  the  number  of  Welsh  and  Scotch-Irish  that  came  here. 

2  Address  of  Governor  Thomas  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1738. 

3  A  recent  writer  has  depicted  humorously  but  truthfully,  this  phase  of 
the  situation.  He  said:  “Penn  attempted  to  engraft  on  his  English  stock 
other  scions,  trusting  to  the  virility  of  his  masterful  race  to  preserve  the  Eng¬ 
lish  type,  but  the  strong  German  sap  has  outworn  them  all.  The  descendants 
of  the  early  English  who  own  acres  of  land  here  to-day  are  becoming  rare. 
The  children  of  the  Scotch-Irish  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection jhave  quit  farm¬ 
ing  and  taken  to  politics  and  business,  and  their  ancient  acres  are  covered  with 
the  big  red  barns  that  betoken  another  kindred.  The  Welshman  has  been  lost 
in  the  shuffle,  and  the  Quaker  is  marrying  the  Dutch  girl  in  self  defense.  So 
reads  the  record  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.’’ — E.  K.  Martin ,  Esq. 
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Fortunately  for  them,  and  unfortunately  for  us,  no  head  tax  was 
laid  upon  them  at  their  coming,  and  the  records  bear  little  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  numbers.  But  the  honored  names  of  Lloyd,  Cad- 
walader,  Wayne,  Owen  and  many  more,  still  among  us,  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  stamina  and  virility  of  their  sturdy  race. 

Between  the  Welsh  who  stood  out  for  autonomy,  so  to  speak, 
on  their  40,000  acre  tract,  the  Scotch-Irisli  Presbyterians  with 
their  semi-Puritan  aggressiveness,  and  the  Quakers,  there  was 
never  true  cordiality  nor  affiliation.  If  the  Quaker  was  a  man 
of  peace,  the  Scotch-Irishman  was  as  truly  a  man  of  war.  There 
could  be  only  a  slight  bond  of  mutual  interest.  But  how  stood 
the  account  between  the  Quaker  and  the  Palatine  ?  Twelve 
hundred  years  before  Penn  became  the  owner  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Saxon  left  his  home  in  Northern  Germany  on  his  mission  of 
civilization  and  conquest  in  the  west.  He  visited  Britain  and 
engrafted  laws  and  speech  and  racial  characteristics  upon  that 
country  and  people.  In  time  these  ties  were  sundered  politically, 
but  Teutonic  vigor  remained;  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  nation 
which  no  after  changes  were  able  to  efface. 

The  Peformation  served  in  a  measure  to  revive  those  ancient 
bonds.  Northern  Germany  w’as  largely  Protestant  and  so  was 
England,  made  so  by  the  obstinate  Henry.  But  there  were  dis¬ 
sensions  in  the  Established  Church.  Non-conformists,  Quakers 
and  others  came  upon  the  field.  So,  too,  it  was  in  Germany,  and 
especially  throughout  the  Palatinate.  There  the  Mennonite  be¬ 
came  a  living  force  in  the  religious  world.  Such  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  1677,  when  Penn,  Fox  and  Barclay,  the  embodiment  of 
the  Quaker  faith,  sailed  for  Germany  on  a  mission  of  religious 
conquest.  What  a  trio  of  noble  names  !  Saw  the  world  ever  a 
greater  in  the  domain  of  conscience  and  civil  liberty  ?  They  were 
everywhere  welcomed  by  the  Mennonites,  between  whom  and 
themselves  were  found  manv  religious  traits  that  made  them 
gravitate  towards  each  other.  Barclay  expressly  says  “  that  so 
closely  do  these  views’’ — those  of  the  Mennonites — “correspond 
with  those  of  George  Fox,  that  we  are  compelled  to  view  him  as 
the  unconscious  exponent  of  the  doctrines,  practices  and  discipline 
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of  the  ancient  and  stricter  party  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites.”4 
Dr.  Seidensticker  said,  44  hoth  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  inward 
piety,  and  a  godly  humble  life  :  considered  strife  and  warfare  as 
unchristian  ;  scrupulously  abstained  from  making  oath ;  declared 
against  a  paid  ministry ;  exercised  through  their  meetings  a  strict 
discipline  over  their  members ;  favored  silent  prayer ;  were  op¬ 
posed  to  infant  baptism,  and  looked  upon  the  established  churches 
as  unhallowed  vessels  of  the  divine  truth.”5  What  was  more 
natural  than  that  William  Penn  should  revert  to  the  hearing  and 
hospitality  these  people  had  accorded  him,  when  he  became  the 
owner  of  this  goodly  heritage  in  the  W est  ?  What  more  natural 
that  knowing  their  thrift,  their  honesty  and  unobtrusive  piety,  he 
should  invite  them  to  come  to  his  colony  and  partake  of  the  full¬ 
ness  thereof. 

And  they  came.  The  good  ship  44  Concord  ”  carried  them  over. 
Never  did  vessel,  not  even  the  44  Mayflower  ”  or  44  Harvest  Moon  ” 
bring  a  richer  freightage  to  these  shores  than  the  ship  that  cast 
its  anchor  in  the  Delaware  on  that  autumnal  day  in  1683.  I 
could  quote  a  volume  to  shew  the  near  relations  and  religious  af¬ 
finity  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Palatinates  when  they  met  on  this 
ever  memorable  spot.  It  would  be  idle,  for  the  story  is  known 
to  all. 

The  Saxon  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  once  more  met.  This  time 
not  in  the  roar  of  battle,  axe  and  spear  in  hand,  to  despoil  and 
destroy,  but  drawn  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  faith  and 
a  common  purpose.  Meeting  thus,  what  was  it  but  a  family  re¬ 
union,  so  to  speak?  Centuries  before  the  foundations  of  civil 
liberty  had  been  laid  deep  and  strong  on  the  British  strand,  and 
once  again  the  old  faith  and  the  old  freedom  were  proclaimed  as 
they  never  had  been  before,  and  here,  in  this  western  land,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  conscience  was  offered  to  all  of  the  wide  scat¬ 
tered  lineage  of  Adam. 

4  Barclay’s  Inner  Life  of  tlie  Religions  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
p.  77. 

5  William  Penn’s  Travels  in  Holland  and  Germany.  The  Penna.  Mag.  of 
Hist,  and  Biog.,  p.  243. 
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In  the  new  bond  that  here  united  the  English  Quaker  and  his 
full  cousin,  the  Palatine  Mennonite,  was  realized  that  ideal  union 
of  races,  with  all  its  accompanying  benefits  and  characteristics, 
that  have  given  our  Commonwealth  her  truly  great  and  well- 
merited  renown.  That  ideal  union  so  fruitful  of  supreme  results. 
Something  like  this  must  have  been  in  the  Laureate’s  mind  when 
he  wrote : 

“  Oh  rest  thee  sure 

That  I  shall  love  thee  and  cleave  to  thee. 

So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 

Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses  like  a  God’s, 

To  push  thee  forward  through  a  life  of  shocks, 

Dangers  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinewed  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will,  ' 

Circled  through  all  experiences,  pure  law, 

Commeasure  perfect  freedom.”  6 

What  a  contrast  to  the  lands  whence  these  new-found  relatives 
came  ?  There  priestcraft,  tyranny,  oppression  and  caste.  Here, 
upon  this  modern  Patmos,  the  evangel  of  liberty,  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious,  rose  upon  every  breeze  and  filled  every  ear  with  its  melody. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  racial  traits  of 
this  truly  cosmopolitan  province,  which,  through  every  decade  of 
its  history  retained  her  fidelity  to  liberal  ideas  and  original  char¬ 
acter.  The  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  remain  or  become  a  land  of 
many  nationalities  and  peoples,  like  Austria,  each  jealous  of  its 
own  language  and  customs  and  determined  to  adhere  to  them. 
Passionately  attached  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  they  neverthless, 
in  the  hour  of  supreme  trial,  with  few  exceptions,  gave  unswerv¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  the  dearer  land  of  their  adoption.  The  religious 
element  was  strongly  developed  in  them  all.  It  was  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  founded  by 
Penn.  There  were  many  poor  men  and  a  few  rich  ones,  but 
this  created  no  animosities,  and  each  one  was  content  to  work  out 
his  own  destiny  in  peace  and  without  envy.  Wdth  them  the 
banner  of  freedom  was  not  misnamed  and  it  was  flung  to  the 
welcoming  winds  unstained  by  blood  and  undimmed  by  wrong. 
One  of  our  first  historians  has  well  said  these  people  need  not  be 

6  Lord  Tennyson,  QEnone. 
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44  wrapped  up  in  fine  spun  cloaks  of  excuses  and  apology,  with 
stilts,  buskins,  tinsel  and  bedizziment,  but  in  tbeir  own  proper 
persons,  often  rude,  bard,  narrow,  superstitious  and  mistaken, 
but  always  earnest,  downright,  manly  and  sincere.  The  result  of 
their  labors  is  eulogy  enough  ;  their  best  apology  is  to  tell  their 
story  exactly  as  it  was.”  7  While  these  words  were  not  especially 
directed  at  the  Germans,  they  apply  as  well  to  them  as  to  the 
others.  These  are  the  domestic  heroes  to  whom  I  would  pay  re¬ 
spectful  and  grateful  homage  here,  and  while  the  spirit  of  genuine 
freedom  dwells  within  the  human  breast,  44  while  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  while  shadows  move  around  the  convex  mountains,  while 
heaven  feeds  the  stars,” 8  their  name  and  fame  will  live  in  the 
annals  of  time. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  man,  the  great  first 
cause,  the  mighty  factor  to  whom  this  grand  result  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  is  so  largely  due — the  man  William  Penn  himself.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  cast  about  him  that  saintly  aureole  which  the  his¬ 
torians  have  hung  over  every  one  of  Mayflower  descent.  He  was 
a  man,  and  therefore  human.  He  has  been  assailed  by  the  de- 
famer,  but  his  fame  is  all  the  brighter  for  the  attack ;  it  was  never 
so  secure  as  it  is  to-day.  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  pronounce  a 
eulogy  upon  him.  It  has  often  been  done,  but  never  better  than 
in  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  bi-centennial  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn.  So  grand,  so  eloquent, 
so  true  was  this  picture,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  present  it  again 
for  the  reader’s  enjoyment ;  44  His  preparation  for  his  crowning 

work  had  been  ample  and  peculiar.  He  had  met  Locke  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  had  studied  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn ;  he  had  read  with 
attention  Lord  Coke  and  Magna  Charta,  and  made  each  word  of 
gold  his  own  ;  he  had  kindled  at  the  protest  of  the  Barons  of 
Bunnymede,  and  breathed  a  similar  spirit  of  defiance ;  he  had 
scanned  the  whole  fabric  of  social  freedom,  and,  pen  in  hand,  had 
traced  to  their  fountains  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  ;  he  had  felt 

7  Hildreth’s  Hist,  of  the  United  States,  Yol.  1,  p.  3. 

8  In  freta  dum  flnvii  current,  dum  montibus  uinbrse,  lustrabunt  convexse, 
polus  dum  sidera  pascet,  etc.  Virgil,  JEneid. 
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the  fierce  grasp  of  arbitrary  power  and  suffered  the  horrors  of  the 
dock  and  the  sraol.  *  *  *  He  had  divined  the  truth  that 

about  the  person  and  the  mind  of  man  there  is  something  too 
sacred  for  even  the  anointed  fingers  of  a  king  to  touch ;  his  ears 
had  been  pierced  by  the  wail  of  those  persecuted  for  ‘  conscience 
sake he  had  seen  the  flames  curl  about  Elizabeth  Gaunt  and 
had  gazed  on  the  mutilated  limbs  of  Comesh  at  Cheapside ;  he 
had  debated  the  loftiest  propositions  of  government  with  Sidney ; 
he  had  talked  with  Milton  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  dreamed 
with  Moore  and  Harrington  of  the  ideal  state.  *  *  *  His 

mind  was  a  battle  ground ;  the  superstition  of  the  past  and  the 
iron  tyranny  of  the  present  met  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  con¬ 
vulsed  his  soul  by  the  shock  of  arms.  The  result  was  a  paradox. 
A  friend  of  the  people,  he  was  the  favorite  of  kings,  a  man  of 
peace,  yet  the  apostle  of  progress,  an  advocate  of  toleration,  yet 
the  champion  of  aggressive  reform,  an  angel  of  mercy,  yet  a  bolt 
of  destruction,  the  herald  of  the  things  to  be,  the  executioner  of 
the  things  that  are.  *  *  *  He  severed  church  from  state, 

guarded  the  rights  of  conscience,  wedded  religious  liberty  to  civil 
security,  encouraged  immigration,  armed  the  citizen  with  the  ballot, 
provided  for  the  freedom  and  purity  of  elections,  forbade  taxation 
without  representation,  threw  open  the  courts,  simplified  pleadings 
and  processes,  gave  the  right  to  counsel  in  cases  of  felony,  declared 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury ;  converted  prisons  into  workhouses, 
abolished  the  infamy  of  gaoler’s  fees,  subjected  lands  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts,  punished  bribery  and  extortion,  discouraged  frauds 
by  the  registry  of  deeds  and  wills,  destroyed  multiplicity  of  suits, 
overturned  the  inequalities  of  primogeniture,  suppressed  piracy, 
assailed  vice,  stripped  the  criminal  law  of  atrocious  punishments,  es¬ 
tablished  schools,  encouraged  literature,  rewarded  science,  and  thus 
strove  to  secure  the  peace,  purity  and  happiness  of  his  people.”  9 

But  words  of  eulogy,  be  they  never  so  eloquent,  seem  tame 
and  trite  beside  the  true  grandeur  of  the  man  as  we  learn  to 
know  him  from  his  written  words  and  his  still  grander  deeds. 

9  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Esq.,  Address  at  the  Bi-centennial  Anniversary  of 
the  Landing  of  William  Penn. 
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In  Pennsylvania  this  great  apostle  of  the  rights  of  man,  this 
High  Priest  of  civil  liberty,  planted  a  principle  that  will  outlive 
the  stars  and  outburn  the  auroral  fires  of  the  north.  He  was  as 
successful  as  he  was  practical.  All  men  believed  in  his  sincerity 
and  honesty.  Other  reformers  died  in  jail  or  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  It  was  his  privilege  to  live  to  witness  with  his  own 
eyes  the  success  of  much  that  he  planned.  Toleration,  liberty, 
justice  :  that  was  the  platform  on  which  he  founded  his  Province. 
Have  modern  lawgivers  given  us  anything  better?  Have  they 
given  us  anything  as  good  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  three  years 
after  its  settlement  Philadelphia  had  gained  more  than  New  York 
in  half  a  century  ?  Well  could  he  exclaim,  with  true  modesty, 
but  with  honest  exultation,  “  I  must  without  vanity,  say,  I  have 
led  the  greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever  any  man  did  upon 
a  private  credit,  and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings  that  ever 
were  in  it,  are  to  be  found  among  us.”10  I  believe  it  will  be  the 
verdict  of  all  coming  time  that  William  Penn  was  the  purest,  the 
wisest,  the  most  benevolent  man  that  ever  set  foot  on  this  West¬ 
ern  world  from  the  days  of  Red  Eric  until  the  present  hour. 

I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  direct  attention  to  some  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  colonies  to  the 
north  and  south  of  her.  The  establishment  of  religious  liberty 
threw  open  public  office  to  all  who  believed  in  the  Saviour  of 
men.  The  interests  of  the  people  were  ever  paramount  to  those 
of  the  Proprietor.  He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  concede 
what  they  requested.  More  than  once  the  stress  of  circumstances 
almost  led  to  a  surrender  of  the  Province  to  the  Crown,  but  on 
every  occasion  he  stipulated  for  the  liberties  he  had  granted  to 
the  people,  and  which  he  would  not  barter  away  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  was  a  government  of  all  the  people,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  term. 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  planted  their 
feet  in  Massachusetts !  The  vindictive  bigotry  which  had  sent  so 
many  Puritans  into  exile  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  was  quickly 
manifested  by  the  Puritans  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts. 

10  Penn  to  Halifax,  in  Watson,  p.  19. 
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Forgetting  what  they  had  undergone  at  home  and  coining  direct 
from  their  quiet  asylum  in  Holland,  intolerance  marked  almost 
every  step  in  their  career,  as  well  towards  those  of  their  own 
blood  as  towards  the  aborigines,  whose  lands  were  in  most  cases 
stolen  and  whose  persons  were  enslaved.  They  visited  with  in¬ 
credible  hatred  and  vindictiveness  the  men  who  differed  with 
them  in  matters  of  creed,  albeit  their  equals  in  intelligence  and 
sincerity.  The  Quakers  were  pronounced  “  fit  instruments  to 
propagate  the  Kingdom  of  Satan.”  They  sought  “  not  the 
death,  but  the  absence  of  Quakers  ”  and  killed  and  deported 
them  to  bring  about  that  desired  result.  Even  to  bring  one  of 
this  sect  into  the  colony  was  punishable  with  a  fine  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  besides  bonds  to  carry  him  back  again,  or  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof,  imprisonment.  The  Quaker  himself  was  to  be 
whipped  twenty  stripes,  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  and  kept 
at  hard  labor  until  transported.  Even  the  possession  of  Quaker 
books  was  strictly  prohibited ;  all  such  books  were  to  be  brought 
to  the  nearest  magistrate  and  burned.  Defending  Quaker  opin¬ 
ions  was  punishable  with  fine,  and  on  the  third  offense,  with  the 
house  of  correction  and  banishment.  That  was  in  1656.  A 
year  later  the  previous  fines  were  increased ;  every  hour’s  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  Quaker  involved  a  fine  of  forty  shillings ;  every 
male  Quaker,  besides  former  penalties,  was  to  lose  one  ear 
on  his  first  conviction  and  on  the  second  the  other,  and  both 
males  and  females,  on  third  conviction,  were  to  have  their 
tongues  bored  through  with  red-hot  iron.  But  even  that  did 
not  suffice  to  keep  these  gentle  people  out  of  Massachusetts. 
But  these  Mayflower  people,  these  Pilgrims,  whose  Christian  vir¬ 
tues  historians  have  held  up  for  our  admiration,  if  not  for  imita¬ 
tion,  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  in  1659,  a  law  for  the 
capital  punishment  of  returned  Quakers  was  enacted,  and  Mar- 
maduke  Stevenson  and  William  Robinson  were  quickly  swung 
from  the  scaffold  by  the  men  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  search 
of  “  a  faith’s  pure  shrine.”  Mary  Dyer,  who  was  condemned 
with  them,  was  reprieved  on  the  scaffold,  but  suffered  in  the 
same  way  a  few  months  later,  as  also  did  William  Leddia. 
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Many  others  were  exiled  as  “  unfit  for  the  society  ”  of  these 
most  excellent  Puritans.  Even  Rhode  Island,  where  one  would 
think  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Roger  Williams  had  permeated  the 
public  conscience,  denied  the  right  of  religious  liberty  to  Roman 
Catholics  by  her  oldest  code  of  laws. 

But  there  was  a  little  conscience  left  even  in  Boston.  We  re¬ 
call  the  circumstance  told  by  Whittier,  how,  when  the  haughty 
Endicott  asked  the  ship-captains  to  bear  a  Quaker  maiden  to  the 
Indies  and  slavery,  a  heroic-souled  skipper  answered  from  his 
fearless  heart, 

Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver  ;  pack  with  coin  of  Spanish  gold, 

From  keel-piece  np  to  deck  plank,  the  roomage  of  her  hold  : 

By  the  living  God  who  made  me,  I  would  sooner  in  your  hay, 

Sink  ship,  and  crew,  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child  away.11 

How  was  it  in  this  respect  with  the  civilization  that  grew  up 
in  the  south  ?  There  the  projectors  were  men  of  different  mould. 
The  Carolinas  were  not  erected  as  governments  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  In  thought,  in  habit,  in  design 
and  in  interest,  the  projectors  offered  the  strongest  possible  con¬ 
trast  to  the  men  of  New  England.  Puritan  and  Cavalier !  Are 
there  two  other  words  in  our  language  that  convey  such  opposite 
meanings?  There  Lord  Shaftsbury,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Craven,  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  John 
Colleton  and  Sir  George  Carteret  were  the  proprietors  and  foun_ 
ders.  They  belonged  to  the  wealthy  nobility.  With  their  grant 
went  almost  absolute  authority.  Eight  men  were  to  be  the  sove¬ 
reigns,  never  more,  never  less.  The  interests  of  the  proprietors, 
“  a  government  most  agreeable  to  monarchy,”  and  the  dread  of 
“  a  numerous  democracy  ”  12  were  the  inspiring  principles.  It  was 
a  landed  aristocracy,  and  under  their  charter  they  enjoyed  almost 
feudal  privileges. 

Leet-men,  or  tenants  renting  a  few  acres  on  large  estates,  pos¬ 
sessed  no  political  franchises,  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  law 
prescribed  that  “  all  the  children  of  leet-men  shall  be  leet-men, 

11  Ballad  of  Cassandra  of  Southwick. 

12  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United  States,  Yol.  2,  p.  147. 
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and  so  to  all  generations.”13  All  legislative,  executive  and  judi¬ 
cial  power  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  lodged 
in  those  of  the  proprietors.  They  could  erect  cities  and  manors, 
counties  and  baronies  and  establish  orders  of  nobilit}".  In  addi¬ 
tion  they  could  make  war  on  sea  and  land  and  proclaim  martial 
law.  Religious  intolerance  began  to  prevail  as  it  did  in  New 
England,  against  Quakers,  Baptists  and  all  Non-conformists. 
Huguenots,  Dutch,  Germans,  Irishmen  and  others  went  there,  but 
made  little  impression.  They  could  not  rise  to  a  true  conception 
of  the  needs  of  time,  and  that  fact  effectually  barred  their  prog¬ 
ress.  Their  exclusiveness,  their  illiberality  and  their  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  held  them  aloof  from  other  peoples,  and  they  have  lagged 
in  the  great  race  of  progress  to  this  very  hour.  Tlie  material  for 
the  building  of  a  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth  was  not 
there,  not  in  the  founders,  and  still  less  in  the  men  who  went  or 
were  sent  there  as  colonists.  Liberty  and  toleration  such  as  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  land  of  Penn  were  unknown.  It  was  only  long  years 
after,  when  rulers  learned  more  of  the  rights  of  men,  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  day  came  along.  But,  meanwhile,  they  were  passed  in  the 
great  march  of  progress.  And  yet  these  men  begged  the  land 
from  the  sovereign  under  the  hypocritical  pretext  of  “a  pious 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.”  14  Is  it  an}"  wonder  no 
church  was  erected  for  forty  years  after  the  settlement  of  North 
Carolina  ? 

There  were  several  other  points  of  difference  between  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  colonies  north  and  south  of  her,  to  which  I 
may  be  allowed  briefly  to  advert.  One  of  these  is  the  policy 
pursued  towards  the  Red  Men.  Almost  the  first  measure  of  im¬ 
portance  set  on  foot  by  Penn  was  to  extinguish  the  rights  of  the 
aborigines  to  the  soil,  by  fair  and  honorable  purchase,  and  to 
form  treaties  of  amnity  with  them.  Three  such  purchases  had 
been  made  up  to  June  25,  1683.  By  October,  1686,  nine  several 
purchases  had  been  made.  I  have  not  gone  beyond  that  period, 
but  treaties  and  new  purchases  were  made  every  few  years  during 

13 Bancroft’s  Hist.,  Yol.  2,  p.  148. 

14  Bancroft’s  Hist.,  Yol.  2,  p.  130. 
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the  next  half  century.  Only  once  did  Pennsylvania  deal  dishon¬ 
orably  with  the  Indians ;  it  was  during  the  “go  as  you  please 
walk  ”  in  Bucks  County  in  1737,  nineteen  years  after  the  Found¬ 
er’s  death,  and  all  men  know  such  sharp  practice  would  never 
have  received  his  sanction.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  we 
had  no  Indian  wars,  save  such  as  were  forced  upon  us  by  the 
quarrels  of  the  mother  country  with  France.  “  Not  a  drop  of 
Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian.”  15  Even  in  the  courts 
of  justice  Indians  had  the  same  rights  as  the  whites  themselves 
and,  what  is  more,  when  an  Indian  was  to  be  tried  half  the  jury 
was  to  be  of  his  own  race.16  The  world  has  never  seen  a  nobler 
example  of  even-handed  justice. 

But  how  stood  the  case  in  New  England  and  in  the  South  ? 
The  Puritans  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Bed  Men.  Their 
history  shows  an  almost  unbroken  stream  of  Indian  blood.  It 
was  war,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and  such  war !  The  first 
hostilities  were  provoked  by  the  whites,  and  thenceforth  they 
were  almost  continuous  until  the  last  Indian  life  went  out  in 
blood.  They  were  treacherously  entrapped  and  slain  without 
mercy.  No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  or  parley  with  an  Indian, 
and  the  officials  were  to  fall  on  all  found  around  the  plantations.17 
At  one  fell  blow  600  Pequods  were  killed,  and  the  200  that  sur¬ 
vived  were  carried  into  slavery  in  1687  ;  even  the  orphaned  chil¬ 
dren  of  brave  King  Philip  shared  the  latter  fate.  That  great  New 

15  Bancroft,  Vol.  2,  p.  383. 

16  In  the  “  Certain  Conditions  or  Concessions  ”  which  Penn  framed  and  ex¬ 
acted  from  colonists  and  purchasers  of  his  lands,  on  July  11,  1681,  we  find  the 
following  provisions  : 

“That  no  man  shall  by  any  ways  or  means,  in  word  or  deed,  affront  or 
wrong  an  Indian,  but  he  shall  incur  the  same  penalty  of  the  Law,  as  if  he  had 
committed  it  against  his  fellow  planters.” 

“That  all  differences  between  the  planters  and  the  natives  shall  also  be 
ended  by  twelve  men,  that  is,  by  six  planters  and  six  natives,  that  so  we  may 
live  friendly  together,  etc.” 

“  That  the  Indians  shall  have  liberty  to  do  all  things  relating  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  ground,  and  providing  sustenance  for  their  families,  that  any  of 
the  planters  shall  enjoy.” 

Colonial  Records,  First  Series,  Vol.  1,  p.  27. 

17  Hildreth,  Vol.  1,  pp.  125-134. 
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England  celebrity,  the  favorite  child  of  Mayflower  memory,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop,  bequeathed  Indian  slaves  in  his  will.  Can  we 
even  imagine  such  a  thing  of  him  who  founded  this  goodly  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  ? 

What  was  the  situation  to  the  south  of  us  ?  It  was  built  along 
the  same  lines  and  carried  out  in  the  same  way.  Indian  troubles 
broke  out  from  the  beginning  in  Virginia.  The  whites  pressed 
into  the  interior  and  as  early  as  1623—4  exterminating  raids  on 
the  Red  Men  were  begun.  In  1630  a  law  was  passed  that  no 
peace  should  be  made  with  them.  This  was  repeated  in  1644 
and  it  was  customary  to  distress  them  by  sudden  raids,  and  when 
six  chieftains  presented  themselves  to  treat  for  peace  they  were 
ruthlessly  butchered.  For  one  hundred  years  Virginia  kidnapped 
negroes  for  slaves.18  The  famous  Bacon’s  rebellion  arose  out  of 
private  warfare  again  the  Indians.  While  the  Puritan  and  Cav¬ 
alier  were  wasting  their  energies  and  resources  in  needless  war¬ 
fare,  the  Quaker  and  the  Palatine  enriched  themselves  by  their 
honest  Indian  trade.  So  satisfactory  was  our  advancement  under 
such  regulations  that  in  time  even  Virginia  and  Maryland  came 
to  see  things  in  a  truer  light,  and  they  begged  to  unite  with  us 
in  making  treaties  with  the  natives.  It  was  one  of  the  wisest 
things  they  did,  and  it  was  honest,  trustworthy  John  Conrad 
Weiser,  a  true  son  of  the  Palatinate,  who  lent  his  assistance  to 
get  them  out  of  the  troubles  that  had  retarded  their  progress  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  turn  to  one  more  striking  illustration  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  men  who  made  Pennsylvania  and 
those  who  filled  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  fruitful  in  superstitions.  All  classes  of 
men  were  more  or  less  affected  or  swayed  by  them.  This  was 
the  case  in  Penn’s  colony,  as  it  was  in  the  region  north  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  But  how  different  was  the  action  of  those  people 
and  our  own.  There  the  popular  faith  in  witchcraft  was  gratified 
by  the  execution  of  Anne  Hibbins  and  a  score  of  others,  while  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather  kept  the  public  frenzy  at  the  highest  point  of  excite- 

18  Bancroft,  Vol.  1,  p.  169. 
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ment  by  Ms  violent  screeds.  Here  there  were  also  believers  in 
witchcraft.  One  turbulent  woman,  Margaret  Matson  was  brought 
to  trial.  Penn  himself  presided  at  that  trial.  The  witnesses  were 
heard,  and  the  Proprietor  charged  the  jury.  The  verdict  was, 
“  The  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  common  fame  of  being  a  witch, 
but  not  guilty  as  she  stands  indicted.”  19  That  was  the  first  and 
last  trial  for  witchcraft  in  Pennsylvania.  It  settled  the  legal 
status  of  the  question  forever  here. 

The  charge  has  again  and  again  been  brought  that  the  Quakers 
had  little  education  and  the  Palatines  still  less.  I  admit  the 
educational  test  is  a  fair  one,  and  on  it  alone  I  would  be  willing 
to  rest  my  case.  How  do  we  meet  this  accusation?  I  appeal 
to  the  record.  Three  years  after  Penn’s  coming,  in  1685,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford  established  his  printing  press  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1699  Peynier  Jansen  did  the  same  thing.  The  first  newspaper 
was  established  in  1719,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  founding  of 
Penn’s  province.  The  first  one  established  in  New  England  was 
in  1704,  eighty-four  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Puritans.20 
Long  before  any  other  colony  had  thought  of  establishing  a  sub¬ 
scription  library,  Dr.  Franklin  had  laid  the  foundation  of  one  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  in  1732,  and  its  founder  with  laudable 
pride  called  it  44  the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscrip¬ 
tion  libraries.”  A  second  one  came  along  in  1755,  at  Hatboro’ 
near  Philadelphia,  and  the  third  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  in  1759. 
The  Loganian  library  was  established  in  1745,  but  it  was  not 
founded  by  public  contributions.  The  first  library  among  the 
Cavaliers  came  along  in  1748,  at  Charleston  S.  C.  The  first  one 
established  by  the  Puritans  was  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1747.  The 
honors  are  fairly  with  the  Quaker  and  Palatine  in  this  particular. 
But  how  was  it  with  the  publication  of  books  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  Franklin  sent  out  a  world  of  books  from  his  establishment 
in  Philadelphia,  beginning  in  1732.  In  1747  the  remarkable 
press  of  the  Ephrata  Brotherhood  was  set  up.  During  the  suc- 

19  Colonial  Records  ;  First  Series  ;  Vol.  1,  pp.  95-96. 

20The  first  number  of  the  “  Boston  News  Seller,”  the  first  newspaper  printed 
on  the  W estern  Hemisphere  was  issued  on  April  24,  1704. 
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eeeding  fifty  years  nearly  a  hundred  publications  were  printed 
— and  mostly  written — in  that  German  community  in  the  forest. 
Among  them  is  that  splendid  folio  of  1,512  pages  the  “Martyrer 
Spiegel,”  the  largest  book  printed  in  America  up  to  that  time, 
1748-9.  If  we  again  turn  towards  Philadelphia,  we  find  Chris¬ 
topher  Saurset  up  his  press  in  Germantown,  in  1739,  and  began 
not  only  the  issue  of  a  German  newspaper,  but  of  books  also,  and 
in  1743  sent  out  that  handsome  German  quarto  bible,  the  first 
bible  printed  in  any  European  language  in  North  America,  and 
antedating  any  New  England  edition  by  39  years.  But  that 
splendid  specimen  of  typography  was  not  the  only  volume  sent 
out  from  the  Saur  press.  Christopher  Saur,  the  elder,  published 
180  different  works,  not  counting  the  issues  of  weekly,  monthly 
and  semi-monthly  periodicals.  His  son  and  successor,  Christo¬ 
pher  Saur,  sent  out  160  different  publications.  If  we  reckon  the 
editions  to  have  averaged  1,500  copies  each — some  were  of  2,500 
and  3,000 — the  number  of  books  sent  out  to  their  German  fellow- 
citizens,  by  these  two  publishers  alone,  would  collectively  amount 
to  510,000  copies.  If  the  German  colonists  were  the  illiterate 
boors  a  few  stupid  writers  have  declared  them,  what  use  had  they 
for  this  half  a  million  books  sent  out  from  this  single  press  ? 
The  assertion  is  grossly  and  inexcusably  inaccurate. 

What  is  more,  with  true  Teutonic  persistency,  there  has  been 
an  unbroken  chain  of  Saurs  at  the  same  business  until  this  very 
hour,  and  a  Sower  is  to-day  at  the  head  of  a  publishing  house 
with  about  5,000,000  books  to  his  credit.21  Can  we  observe  any 
sign  of  decadence  there? 

Nowhere  were  there  so  many  newspapers  printed  as  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Several  years  ago  I  undertook  to  compile  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  German  county  of 
Lancaster.  I  found  over  140  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  alone, 
and  have  since  increased  the  number  to  more  than  150.  Eight 
of  these  were  issued  prior  to  1800  ;  the  earliest  in  1752.  No 
other  city  in  the  world  with  a  population  of  only  40,000  can 

21 1  am  indebted  to  Cbas.  Christopher  Saur  of  the  “  Sower  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  ’ }  for  these  facts. 
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show  such  a  record.  Including  the  county,  the  list  extends  to 
more  than  225. 

If  the  Palatine  immigrant  was  an  ignorant  boor,  why  was  even 
the  poorest  accompanied  by  his  Bible  and  catechism  when  he 
came  here  ?  What  use  had  such  men  for  books  ?  The  question 
answers  itself.  If  they  were  unfriendly  to  education,  then  tell 
me  why  the  school  house  arose  simultaneously  with  the  modest 
house  of  worship  as  often  as  the  latter  made  its  appearance  ? 
Was  not  the  first  work  of  pedagogy  written  in  Pennsylvania  by 
Christopher  Dock,  who  wielded  the  birch  in  a  Mennonite  school 
on  the  Skippack,  as  early  as  1718  ? 22  Was  not  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  than  which  there  is  none  greater  either  north  or 
south,  founded  as  early  as  1740  ?  Was  not  Franklin  College 
founded  in  1787  ?  Although  one  of  our  historians  says  it  has 
ceased  to  exist,23  yet  under  its  revived  name  it  has  during  the 
present  year  graduated  a  class  almost  equal  in  number,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  to  the  total  number  of  students  within  its 
walls  at  any  one  time  during  its  early  history.  Does  that  look 
as  if  the  builders  of  this  mighty  commonwealth  were  indifferent 
to  education  ?  “  The  Germans,  unlike  as  they  might  be  in  man¬ 

ners  to  the  people  of  English  descent,  were  not  deficient  in  intel¬ 
lect  or  religious  sincerity.”24 

What  is  the  situation  to-day  in  this  Quaker-Palatine  State,  so 
far  as  education  goes  ?  We  have  13  Theological  Seminaries  ;  4 

22  Although  written  in  1750,  this  little  treatise  of  54  ootavo  pages  was  not 
published  until  Christopher  Saur  gave  it  to  the  world  in  1770.  The  title  is  : 
“  Eine  Einfaeltige  und  greundlich  abgefasste  Schul-ordnung  darinnen  deutlich 
vorgestellt  wird,  auf  welche  weisse  die  Kinder  nicht  nur  in  denen  in  Schulen 
gewoehnlichen  Lehren  bestens  angebracht  Sondern  auch  in  der  Lehre  Gott- 
seligkeit  wohl  unterrichted  werden  moegen  aus  Liebe  zu  dem  menschlichen 
Geschlect  auf  gesetzt  durch  den  wohlerfaren  und  lang  geuebten  Schulmeister 
Christoph  Dock  ;  und  durch  einige  Freunde  des  gemeinen  Bestens  dem 
Druck  uebergeben  Germantown,  Gedruckt  und  zu  finden  bey  Christoph  Saur, 
1770.”  See  Judge  Pennypacker’s  translation  of  this  book,  as  well  as  a  most 
interesting  sketch  of  Christopher  Dock  and  his  work,  in  his  “  Historical  and 
Biographical  Sketches.” 

23 Hildreth’s  History  of  the  United  States,  First  Series,  Vol.  III.,  p.  386. 

24  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  The  Colonial  Era,  p.  270. 
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Schools  of  Dental  Surgery ;  7  Medical  Colleges  ;  28  Scholastic 
Colleges  :  13  Normal  Schools,  numbering  7,484  students  and 
more  than  150,000  graduates;  3  Law  Schools  and  75  Seminaries 
and  Collegiate  Institutes.  Of  Public  Schools  we  have  20,000, 
with  property  worth  $50,000,000  ;  we  pay  $10,000,000  in  sal¬ 
aries  to  teachers  ;  our  State  appropriates  $5,500,000  annually  to 
the  same  good  cause,  and  our  total  expenses  for  public  school 
jHirposes  is  $20,000,000.  In  these  free  schools  1,100,000  pupils 
are  to-day  securing  a  free  education.  There  are  a  quarter  of  a 
million  more  pupils  in  the  free  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  than  in 
all  the  schools  of  New  England  collectively. 

I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  digress  for  a  few  moments  to  relate 
how  the  people  whom  Parkman,  Lamb,  Sargent  and  others  nearer 
home  have  designated  as  ignorant  boors,  exhibited  those  traits  in 
the  last  century.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  while  investigating  a 
similar  question,  I  unearthed  the  record  book  of  a  school  estab¬ 
lished  in  1786  in  my  native  village  by  the  people  then  living 
there.  The  originator  of  the  movement  was  the  Pev.  Mr.  Melz- 
heimer.  Two  subscription  papers  were  circulated  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  one  in  English,  the  other  in  German.  There  were  133  orig¬ 
inal  contributors,  besides  some  who  came  into  the  movement  later. 
,£109. 10. 9  were  raised  in  that  way.  But  that  was  not  all. 
There  were  many  who  had  no  money,  but  were  nevertheless, 
anxious  to  help  along  the  good  cause.  There  are  lists  showing 
that  these  people  contributed  lime,  sand,  logs  and  much  other 
building  material.  Others  lent  their  personal  services  in  digging 
the  cellar  and  at  other  labor.  These  services  are  gratefully  re¬ 
corded,  and  as  the  board  of  these  men  was  given  by  the  neighbors 
we  are  told  that  “  the  cellar  was  completed  with  little  or  no 
charge.”  After  the  building  was  erected,  certain  carpenters  gave 
their  labor  gratis,  to  make  desks  and  benches.  A  firm  of  Ger¬ 
man  printers,  “  Mess.  Steiner,  Albright  &  Laun,  of  the  borough 
of  Lancaster,  were  so  kind  and  obliging,  as  to  print  free  of 
charge,  about  eighty  hymns  to  be  distributed  among  the  people, 
and  to  be  sung  by  the  school  youth  in  vocal  musical  order.”  On 
the  day  when  the  completed  school  was  dedicated  there  was  a 
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grand  jubilee.  The  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  and  the  officers  of  the  same,  several  religious  societies, 
and  others,  in  all  700  persons,  proceeded  to  the  school  building, 
where  an  oration  and  a  sermon  were  delivered.  Thus  was  that 
log  college,  80  x  40  feet,  with  its  single  professor,  built.  In  1857 
it  was  sold.  The  money  received  for  it  was  invested,  and  since 
that  time  the  interest  is  devoted  to  keeping  open  the  borough 
school  two  months  in  every  year,  after  the  regular  free  school  has 
been  closed.  My  earliest  school  days  were  passed  in  that  log 
schoolhouse,  and  even  now,  as  often  as  I  think  of  those  long-gone 
days,  I  recall  and  bless  the  memories  of  the  men  whose  enlight¬ 
ened  liberality  made  all  this  possible. 

“  Do  bin  Icb  ganga  in  die  Schul, 

Wo  Ich  noeh  war  ganz  Kle  ; 

Dort  war  dar  Meschter  in  seim  Stuhl ; 

Dort  war  sei  Wip,  un’  dort  sei  Ruhl — 

Ich  kan’s  noch  alles  seh  !  ”  25 

Not  so  bad  for  the  Quaker  and  Palatine,  especially  when  we 
remember  the  five  states  which  now  represent  the  southern  colo¬ 
nies  have  collectively  only  as  many  normal  schools  as  we  have, 
and  the  six  New  England  states  only  24,  and  that  the  pupils  in 
our  13  schools  are  nearly  as  many  as  those  in  these  eleven  states. 
All  New  England  has  only  19  colleges  with  11,616  students  ;  the 
five  southern  states  54  with  9,110  students ;  Pennsylvania  alone 
has  10,149  in  her  colleges.  The  population  of  all  New  England 
is  only  4,700,000  while  that  of  Pennsylvania  is  5,258,014,  and 
yet  New  England  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  five  colonies  of  the  South  nearly  five  times  as  large. 
These  are  very  significant  facts,  and  speak  in  unmistakable  lan¬ 
guage  of  Pennsylvania’s  supremacy  in  this  department.  I  will 
not  pursue  this  educational  feature  any  further  except  to  say,  it 
was  that  loyal  knight  and  cavalier,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Virginia,  who  said,  “  Thank  God !  there  are  no  free 
schools,  nor  printing  presses  (in  Virginia),  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  none  for  a  hundred  years.”  26 

25  Dr.  Henry  Ilarbaugh,  “  Das  alt  Schulhaus  on  der  Krick.” 

26  See  Governor  Berkeley’s  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Plantation  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1671;  Hildreth’s  His.,  Vol.  I., 
p.  524. 
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There  is  still  another  accusation  that  has  time  and  again  been 
brought  against  these  Quakers  and  Palatines — that  of  a  lack  of 
patriotism,  of  indifference  to  the  cause  of  independence  during 
the  Revolution.  It  is  indisputable  that  as  true  children  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  Quakers  were  in  the  beginning  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  Crown.  But  were  not  a  majority  of  all  the  people  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  before  hostilities  actually  broke  out  ?  Were 
not  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  loyalists  almost  to  a 
man  ?  Was  there  not  an  indifference  to  the  idea  of  independence 
among  the  people  generally?  Were  not  many  of  the  “  signers  ” 
in  our  State,  and  out  of  it,  opposed  to  separation  at  the  outset  of 
that  contest  ?  W as  it  not  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
therefore,  that  the  Quakers,  who  were  non-resistants,  should  dread 
the  conflict  of  arms  and  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  peace  ? 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Germans  had  little  share 
in  the  government.  They  did  not  understand  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  were  besides  indifferent,  if  not  averse,  to  taking  an 
active  part  in  politics.  The  sect  people,  the  Mennonites,  Mora¬ 
vians  and  others,  were  like  the  Quakers,  opposed  to  the  calling  of 
arms.  They  walked  the  paths  of  peace  and  sought  to  avoid  those 
of  war,  if  possible.  But  they  were  nevertheless  patriots  of  the 
truest  stamp,  as  the  progress  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain 
fully  revealed.  Patriotism  that  is  deserving  of  the  name  is  not 
created  at  the  political  hustings  nor  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It 
must  be  drawn  from  the  mother’s  breast  and  learned  at  the 
father’s  knee. 

But  not  all  were  non-resistants.  Calvinists,  Lutherans  and 
others,  men  whose  sires  had  bared  their  breasts  in  the  struggle 
which  Protestantism  waged  in  the  Old  World,  sprang  to  arms  in 
this  land  of  their  adoption  with  an  alacrity  that  bears  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  many  of  English  birth,  not  Quakers,  who  covertly  or 
openly  lent  aid  and  encouragement  to  Britain.  The  German 
county  of  Lancaster  sent  nine  regiments  into  that  uneven  contest, 
besides  minor  organizations.  When  a  special  call  was  made  for 
troops,  was  not  an  exclusively  German  regiment  raised  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maryland,  and  is  it  not  so  recorded  in  our  histories  ? 
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As  a  lad,  I  remember  to  liave  stood  times  without  number  at  an 
aged  grandsire’s  knees,  listening  with  a  swelling  heart  as  he  told 
me  how  he,  a  volunteer  for  the  war,  carried  the  flag  of  the  young 
republic  over  the  wintry  waters  of  the  majestic  Delaware  and 
into  the  glorious  conflict  at  Trenton ;  how  he  carried  it  through 
that  hot  midsummer  day  at  Monmouth  and  over  the  ensanguined 
snows  at  Valley  Forge.  Tell  me  not  there  was  a  lack  of  sincere 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  new-born  flag.  The  tears  that 
gathered  in  those  sightless  eyes,  as  these  44  tales  of  times  of  old  ” 
fell  from  his  lips,  proudly  yet  modestly,  have  burned  themselves 
into  my  memory,  and  there  they  will  live  forever.  To  say  these 
men  were  disloyal  to  state  and  country  is  to  dishonor  both  them 
and  us,  their  offspring.  I  resent  the  imputation  with  all  the 
vigor  of  thought  and  speech  of  which  I  am  master. 

Even  though  the  Quaker  was,  on  principle,  opposed  to  the  use 
of  arms  and  taking  of  oaths,  when  he  came  to  carry  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  his  own  account,  he  found  that  he  could  not  well  get 
along  without  doing  both.  James  Logan,  in  1741,  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  favoring  defensive  warfare.  Not  a 
few  of  the  young  men  of  Quaker  stock  broke  away  from  the  old- 
time  principle  of  these  men  of  peace.  John  Wynne  was  a  Tory, 
but  Hugh  Wynne  was  a  patriot  and  a  soldier.  The  44  Quaker 
Blues”  and  “The  Greens”  or  44  Silk  Stocking  Company,”  so 
famous  at  the  Revolutionary  period  bear  testimony  that  the  fight¬ 
ing  Quaker  was  on  hand  and  ready  to  do  his  part  of  the  work. 
Pennsylvania  contributed  one  Quaker  general  to  the  Continental 
army,  and  another  Quaker,  General  Green,  by  universal  consent, 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  the  born  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  Do  the  22,198  Continentals  and  7,857  militia 
that  Pennsylvania  gave  to  that  great  war  of  the  centuries  mean 
nothing  ?  Graydon  says,  44  Had  all  the  other  provinces  done  as 
much  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  and  the  men  been  enlisted 
for  the  war,  we  might  have  avoided  the  hair-breadth  escapes  that 
ensued.”27 

What  need  to  pursue  these  investigations  further?  We  must 

27Graydon’s  Memoirs,  Chap.  5,  p.  132. 
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agree  with  Jonathan  Edwards  that  “  The  wheels  of  Providence 
are  not  turned  about  by  blind  chance.”  Even  thus  we  believe  it 
to  have  been  here  in  Pennsylvania.  The  establishment  of  the 
Quaker  and  Palatine  in  this  modern  Canaan  was  part  and  parcel 
of  that  grand  system  of  Divine  world  government  that  had  its 
origin  ere  the  world  was  or  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  As 
the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  a  sudden  impulse  on  the 
part  of  Penn,  but  the  outcome  of  a  moral  and  political  growth  in 
him,  so  was  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  this  State  the  result 
of  the  fortuituous  blending  of  races.  Quakers  and  Germans 
went  to  almost  every  other  colony,  but  the  people  they  found 
there  were  unlike  themselves  in  thought,  in  custom  and  in  creed. 
Exclusiveness,  narrow-mindedness  and  sectarianism  everywhere 
prevailed.  They  found  no  congenial  stock  whereon  they  might 
engraft  themselves,  no  laws  that  welcomed  alike  the  men  of  every 
clime  and  offered  to  all  un trammeled  political  freedom.  Here 
none  were  excluded  on  pain  of  death  as  in  New  England.  There 
was  security  to  life  and  to  property,  and  every  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  existence  possible  among  men  was  theirs.  Labor 
was  honorable  and  universal.  44  Let  my  children  be  husbandmen 
and  housewives,”  wrote  Penn.2S  McMaster  tells  us  that  among 
the  Cavaliers,  44  toil  was  the  only  thing  from  which  the  rich 
planter  abstained.”29  Mark  the  contrast ! 

Need  we  wonder  that  ours  is  the  grandest  State  among  them 
all.  It  is  strange  that  three  of  the  first  seven  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  counties  in  the  Union  are  in  this  State — Lancaster,  Chester 
and  Bucks.  Latterly  much  has  been  heard  of  a  certain  44  endless 
chain,”  used  in  a  financial  sense.  There  is  another  endless  chain 
in  existence  among  the  substantial  yeomen  in  the  German  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  State.  While  many  of  New  England’s  sons  have  sold 
or  abandoned  their  ancient  acres  and  sought  new  homes  in  other 
States,  the  lands  of  these  first  Palatine  immigrants  still  remain  in 
the  possession  of  their  descendants,  held  by  ancient  identures? 

2&Letter  of  Penn  to  his  family  -when  he  sailed  for  Pennsylvania  in  1G82. 

29John  Bach  McMaster,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  Yol.  I., 
p.  70. 
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supplemented  by  an  endless  chain  of  fresh  titles  from  father  to 
son,  reaching  backward  to  the  original  patents  of  Penn.  The 
principles  that  guided  and  the  laws  that  directed  the  people  who 
came  here  and  lived  under  them,  were  the  mighty  factors  that 
have  made  us  the  Keystone  of  the  national  arch.  There  could 
be  no  other  outcome.  It  was  cause  and  effect  working  out  their 
natural  sequence  in  the  broad  field  of  commonwealth  building. 
The  spirit  of  narrow-minded  sectionalism  has  hitherto  obscured 
or  kept  these  truths  in  the  background.  They  cannot  be  kept 
there  longer.  The  truth  of  history  demands  that  they  shall  be 
brought  to  the  light.  And  they  will  be.  The  spirit  of  investi¬ 
gation  is  abroad  and  men  demand  that  the  truth  shall  be  told, 
even  though  the  Puritan  be  dethroned  from  his  pedestal  of  self 
laudation  and  the  Cavalier  from  his  station  of  self-complacent 
arrogance  and  pride. 

The  years  will  come  and  go.  The  ever-changing,  ever-shifting 
drama  of  human  existence  will  ebb  and  flow  and  mav  have  much 
to  reveal  in  the  days  that  are  still  to  come.  But  never  again,  do 
I  believe,  will  be  seen  upon  this  lower  earth,  a  return  of  that 
pastoral  simplicity  of  life,  that  reverence  for  lofty  ideals,  that  in¬ 
nate  sense  of  right,  that  devotion  to  duty  as  they  understood  it, 
that  matchless  prosperity,  that  forbearance  and  charity  which 
combined  in  the  Quaker  and  Palatine  and  made  Pennsylvania  at 
once  grand  and  great,  the  ideal  Province  of  the  New  World. 
The  might  of  their  influence  has  given  direction  to  our  political 
existence  through  two  centuries  and  is  potential  in  our  national 
thought  to-day  ;  not  even  the  fires  of  the  final  change  shall 
sweep  it  away  utterly. 
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what  is  the  scientific  method  ?  We  cannot  understand  the  move¬ 
ment  of  science  without  the  method.  Its  scope  and  purpose  may 
he  better  explained  by  a  comparison  with  two  other  methods  of 
inquiry — the  speculative  and  the  theological.  Bascom  thus  sums 
up  the  mission  of  each  method  :  46  Science  presents  the  facts  of 

the  world ;  philosophy  interprets  them  in  terms  of  reason  ;  and 
religion  in  terms  of  spiritual  life.”  When  applied  to  nature,  the 
theological  method  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  nature  through  a 
dogma ;  the  speculative  method  is  the  definition  of  nature  through 
a  principle  ;  and  the  scientific  method  is  an  explanation  of  nature 
through  facts.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  study  of  nature  through 
nature  ;  not  through  a  book,  nor  through  a  system. 

Before  the  sixteenth  century  the  Bible  was  read  through  a  the¬ 
ology,  and  nature  through  the  Bible.  Whatever  direct  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  were  cut  long  or  cut  short,  to  fit  the  procrustean 
bed  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  After  the  Reformation,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  new  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  a  brilliant 
effort  was  made  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  by  the 
speculative  philosophers  of  Germany.  They  interpreted  God, 
Man  and  the  Universe  by  metaphysics.  The  reign  of  meta¬ 
physics  was  followed  by  a  reaction  in  favor  of  physics.  Em¬ 
pirical  investigations  supplanted  metaphysical  speculation.  The 
era  of  natural  science  began,  promoted  by  the  definiteness  of  its 
objects,  the  mathematical  exactness  of  its  results,  and  by  its 
utilitarian  value.* 

Through  the  application  of  this  method  of  research  we  have 
gained  a  new  and  true  conception  of  nature — of  the  material  and 
psychical  world.  A  new  conception  of  the  natural  means,  also,  a 
new  conception  of  the  supernatural.  A  new  phenomenal  involves 
a  new  noumenal.  The  invisible  things  of  Him,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through  the  things 
that  are  made.f  The  things  made,  the  visible,  science  has  care¬ 
fully  observed,  analyzed,  classified  and  related.  As  the  visible 

*  Am.  Journ.  of  Theol.,  April,  1898.  Theol.  of  Albrecht  Ritschl,  by  Stuck- 
enberg.  P.  272. 
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has  been  changed  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  conception  of  the 
invisible  will  be  correspondingly  modified.  The  spiritual  has 
always  been  conceived  and  expressed  in  parables  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  conception  of  the  natural.  Genesis  could  not  rise  above 
the  science  of  the  age.  The  writer  had  to  present  his  sublime 
conception  of  God  through  the  cosmogony  of  his  time.  Now, 
that  we  have  an  infinitely  superior  idea  of  creation,  we  have, 
also,  a  better  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  Creator. 

If  it  is  true,  then,  that  changed  conceptions  of  nature  require 
changed  conceptions  of  the  supernatural,  the  question  arises,  How 
has  the  scientific  method  affected  our  conceptions  of  nature? 
The  answer  to  this  question  determines  the  solution  of  the  second, 
How  has  scientific  knowledge  of  the  natural  affected  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  supernatural  ? 

I.  For  ages  scholars  were  enthralled  by  the  geocentric  theory 
of  the  universe.  They  lived  in  a  limited  and  restricted  world. 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  heavens  and  the  size 
of  the  earth.  The  Hebrews  pictured  the  sky  as  a  solid  vault, 
firmamentum,  resting  at  its  extremities  upon  the  earth.  (Job. 
26:11.)  In  this  vault  the  heavenly  bodies  were  imagined  to  re¬ 
volve  ;  in  front  of  it  (that  is  in  open  air  below  its  lower  surface) 
the  birds  flew,  Gen.  1:20  ;  above  it  were  reservoirs,  in  which  rain 
was  stored,  and  above  these  waters  above  the  firmament  Jehovah 
sat  enthroned.*  In  the  Iliad,  Homer  sings  of 

“The  ocean, 

From  which  all  the  rivers  and  all  the  seas, 

And  all  the  streams  and  springing  brooks  flow  forth.’ ’ 

The  earth,  for  him,  was  a  flat  disc  encircled  by  the  ocean.  The 
monk  Cosmas,  a  geographical  authority  of  the  Middle  Ages,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  earth  was  of  a  long,  narrow,  rectangular  shape,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  wall  and  that  towards  the  north  pole  were 
high  mountains,  round  which  the  suns,  planets  and  stars  re- 
volved.f  Connected  with  these  crude  views  of  the  universe  were 
their  narrow,  materialistic  conceptions  of  God. 

*  Driver’s  Coment.  on  Amos,  p.  21. 

fGeikie’s  Hours,  p.  111.,  Yol.  1. 
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What  a  change  the  heliocentric  system  has  produced  in  the 
thinking  and  the  imagination  of  men  we  can  now  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive.  It  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  new  world,  and, 
though  they  may  not  have  felt  it  then,  it  involved  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  God.  Copernicus  was  the  pioneer  of  the  scientific  age. 
He  readjusted  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  and  changed  the 
geography  of  the  skies.  The  earth  was  no  longer  central,  around 
which  the  heavens  turned.  She  was  merely  a  fractional  part  of  a 
vast  system,  traveling  with  her  companions  around  the  sun.  The 
fixed  stars  were  discovered  to  be  suns,  with  their  own  planets, 
rivaling  in  size  and  import  our  own  solar  system.  The  circle  of 
the  heavens,  upon  which  Jehovah  was  enthroned,  was  broken. 
The  firmament  above  the  earth  was  dissolved.  Space  was  in¬ 
finitely  extended. 

In  the  footsteps  of  Copernicus  came  the  famous  astronomer, 
Kepler,  who  traced  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  After  patient  ob¬ 
servation  and  study  he  formulated  his  first  law  of  elliptical  orbits. 
He  noticed  the  times  of  their  revolutions  and  the  distances  from 
the  sun.  From  these  data  he  determined  the  relation  existing 
between  the  times  of  revolution  and  the  mean  distances  from  the 
sun.  These  investigations  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
Newton. 

Hitherto  little  was  known  of  the  forces  and  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  stellar  world.  The  supernatural  had  so  engaged  the 
minds  of  men  that  they  had  little  care  for  the  natural.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  pry  into  these  mysteries  was  almost  an  insult  to  God. 
The  biblical  accounts  of  creation  and  sustentation  were  literally 
accepted  and  held  without  question,  By  the  fall  of  an  apple 
Newton  discovered  the  force  of  gravity.  He  found  it,  or  at  least 
believed  it,  to  be  a  universally  operating  force.  He  not  only 
found  the  force,  but  enunciated  the  law  of  its  operation.  Not  the 
agency  of  personal  angels,  but  gravitation,  was  found  to  support 
the  vast  system  of  the  heavens.  The  whole  cosmos  was  subject 
to  this  law.  This  gave  not  only  a  new  conception  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  space,  but  of  the  relations  and  forces  existing  in  space. 

These  discoveries,  of  course,  revolutionized  the  views  of  the 
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universe  in  its  present  form.  The  problem  of  its  origin — its  be¬ 
coming — was  not  touched.  It  was  generally  and  finally  accepted 
that  all  things  were  created  directly  in  their  present  form  by  the 
divine  word.  The  notion  of  omnipotence  accounted  for  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  production  of  the  worlds,  physically  and  spiritually. 
Still,  some  bolder  than  the  rest,  proposed  hypotheses  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.  La  Place  applied  the 
nebular  hypothesis  already  suggested  by  Kant.  By  a  system  of 
mathematical  and  physical  laws  he  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  the  origin  of  the  planets  from  a  primal,  nebular  world  stuff. 
The  subsequent  light  of  the  spectroscope  confirmed  the  hypothe¬ 
sis.  Geologists,  also,  began  to  examine  the  strata  of  the  earth. 
Another  Genesis  was  found  written  upon  the  rocks.  Cuvier,  the 
paleontologist,  distinguished  ten  or  fifteen  main  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  each  of  which  had  a  fauna  and  flora  of  its 
own.  True  to  his  Bible,  he  tried  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  inde¬ 
pendent  acts  of  creation  succeeding  the  great  upheavals  and  cata¬ 
clysms  of  nature.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  however,  repudiated  the 
theory  of  cataclysms  as  untenable.  He  showed  in  his  Principles 
of  Geology  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  super¬ 
natural  causes  and  universal  catastrophes  to  explain  the  structure 
of  mountains,  and  accordingly  of  the  earth  in  general.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  causes  which  are  now  transforming  and  reconstructing  the 
earth  are  amply  sufficient  to  explain  these  phenomena. 

In  this  way  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  inorganic  world  was 
explained.  In  spite  of  their  dogmas,  men  accepted  the  discover 
ies  of  science  and  harmonized  the  two  as  best  they  could.  The 
higher  realm  of  organic  life,  however,  was  still  a  mystery.  Bot¬ 
anists  and  zoologists  studied  the  existing  orders,  genera  and  spe¬ 
cies.  The  former  classified  the  plants,  the  latter  the  animals. 
Paleontology  widened  the  field  of  research  and  the  work  of  com¬ 
parative  botany  and  zoology  began.  Striking  resemblances  and 
differences  were  marked  between  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
idea  of  derivation  was  suggested  by  some  scholars,  i.  e.,  the  idea 
of  one  form  being  derived  from  the  preceding.  God  was  thus  far 
supposed  to  have  created  the  first  individual  or  pair  of  each  spe- 
12 
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cies.  These  may  have  become  extinct,  or  may  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  as  individuals,  but  the  species  remained.  The  four  thousand 
species  of  plants  found  by  Linnseus  made  the  doctrine  difficult  to 
believe.  The  two  hundred  thousand  species  of  Arthropoda  and 
the  eighty  thousand  species  of  Coleoptera,  since  discovered,  have 
not  removed  the  difficulty. 

Biology  now  began  its  course  of  investigations.  The  laws  of 
life — reproduction,  environment  and  heredity — were  carefully 
studied.  With  many  important  forerunners,  Charles  Darwin 
startled  the  world  when  he  announced,  and,  by  an  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  array  of  facts,  gathered  after  the  most  patient  research  of 
twenty  years,  proved  the  Origin  of  Species,  not  by  immediate  di¬ 
vine  creation,  but  by  a  process  of  gradual  development.  Haeckel 
says :  “  The  whole  is  based  on  the  simple  fundamental  idea  that 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  nature  modifies  organisms  and  pro¬ 
duces  new  species  by  the  aid  of  the  same  means  by  which  man 
produces  domesticated  varieties  of  animals  and  plants.”  That 
was  coming  near  to  taking  the  prerogative  of  creation  out  of 
God’s  hands  altogether,  according  to  the  views  of  creation  then 
prevalent. 

Man  alone  was  now  left  for  God’s  special  creative  activity. 
Darwin  himself  at  first  believed  that  an  entirely  peculiar  place  in 
the  creation  must  be  assigned  to  man.  But  so  early  as  1868, 
Huxley  applied  the  theory  of  evolution  to  man  also,  in  his  essay 
entitled  “  Man’s  Place  in  Nature.”  Not  until  1871  did  Darwin 
complete  his  work  and  apply  his  law  to  the  human  form  in  the 
“  Descent  of  Man.” 

What  Newton  did  for  space,  Darwin  did  for  time.  The  former 
removed  the  limits  of  space,  the  latter  of  time.  Chaos  became 
cosmos.  Law  was  found  pervading  the  intricate  system  of  the 
universe.  Space  was  infinitely  expanded.  Time  was  eternally 
prolonged.  The  process  of  things  was  explained,  but  their  essence 
still  remained  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Por  as  the  circle  of  science 
enlarges,  the  borders  of  nescience  expand.  Youmans  properly 
said :  “  The  two  deepest  scientific  principles  now  known  of  all 
those  relating  to  material  things  are  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
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of  evolution/’  The  former  eliminates  caprice  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  cosmos.  God  no  longer  worked  from  without  upon 
the  planets,  like  the  engineer  upon  the  engine  ;  but  from  within, 
like  the  soul  in  the  body.  The  latter  proved  a  continuous  order 
in  the  formation  of  worlds.  The  idea  of  the  instantaneous  was 
exchanged  for  the  gradual ;  the  mechanical  for  the  organic. 

Abstractly  stated,  the  scientific  method  has  given  profounder 
meaning  to  the  innate  demand  of  reason  expressed  by  philosophy 
for  unity  in  the  diversity  of  phenomena,  and  expressed  by  re¬ 
ligion  for  monotheism  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  polytheism.  This 
demand  is  met  through  the  universal  reign  of  law.  The  sum- 
total  of  things  is  animated  by  a  plan  which  evolves  in  the  form 
of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness.  It  is  rational,  satisfying  the 
reason.  It  is  moral,  satisfying  religion.  Both  the  rational  and 
moral  must  center  in  personality,  and  personality  is  fully  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  triune  God.* 

We  can  appreciate  the  panic  in  the  camps  of  orthodoxy  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  invasion  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Instead  of  revealing  the  weakness  of  men,  it  shows 
their  fidelity  to  convictions.  Although  they  were  in  error,  when 
they  tried  to  suppress  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  in  dead  earnest  in  defending  their  God  and 
their  faith.  We  should  remember  this  when  we  take  an  estimate 
of  the  “  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology.” 

No  less  a  scholar  than  Gladstone  declared  in  an  address  at 
Liverpool  that,  “  Upon  the  grounds  of  what  is  termed  evolution, 
God  is  relieved  of  the  labor  of  creation  ;  in  the  name  of  un¬ 
changeable  laws  He  is  discharged  from  governing  the  world.” 
A  distinguished  clergymen  declared  Darwinism  as  “  an  attempt 
to  dethrone  God.”  Another  said,  “  According  to  Darwin,  God 
is  dead.”  The  broad  assertion  was  made,  “  If  the  Darwinian 
theory  is  true,  Genesis  is  a  lie  ;  the  whole  framework  of  the  Book 
of  Life  falls  to  pieces ;  and  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  as  we 
Christians  know  it,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.”  There  is  truth 

*  This  thought  runs  through  the  article  on  “The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
God,”  by  Aubrey  Moore,  in  Lux  Mundi. 
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in  this  statement.  The  conception  of  God  as  these  men  held  it 
was  in  great  danger  of  subversion.  Their  conception  of  Genesis 
might  be  called  a  “  lie  ”  if  the  Darwinian  theory  is  true.  “  The 
whole  framework  of  the  Book  of  Life,”  as  then  conceived,  does 
fall  to  pieces  in  the  light  of  the  new  discoveries. 

Science  is  undoubtedly  in  conflict  with  theology,  but  not  with 
God.  Theories  have  vanished  with  their  authors,  but  God  re¬ 
mains  God  forever.  What  we  need  is  a  readjustment  of  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  God  or  the  supernatural  in  the  light  of  the  undoubted 
facts  and  truths  of  science.  This  is  simply  a  repetition  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  through  which  Christianity  has  passed  before.  When  the 
simple  gospel  came  from  the  land  of  its  birth  into  the  boundaries 
of  Greece,  it  had  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  philosophic  mind.  It 
was  adequate  to  the  task.  Philosophy  found  peace  in  the  In¬ 
carnate  Logos.  In  like  manner  must  the  gospel  assimilate  and 
subdue  unto  itself  the  results  of  the  scientific  movement.  It 
must  be  interpreted  and  proclaimed  in  the  light  of  each  particular 
age.* 

*  We  agree  with  a  statement  in  the  Review  of  Jan.,  1883,  by  a  prominent 
contribnter  to  its  pages  : 

“As  regards  the  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity,  these,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  are  eternally  the  same,  and  must  he  received  by  all  who  are  ac¬ 
counted  true  believers  and  heirs  of  everlasting  life.  *  *  *  But  it  is  different 
as  regards  the  sciencific,  or  systematic,  apprehension  of  these  facts  and  doctrines. 
The  theology  of  the  Church  does  not  remain  the  same,  hut  necessarily  is  con¬ 
stantly  more  or  less  changing.  For  what  satisfies  the  intellectual  wants  of  one 
person  or  age  will  never  altogether  satisfy  those  of  a  different  person  or  a  differ¬ 
ent  age.  For  different  persons  vary  in  their  intelligence  and  power  of  compre¬ 
hension,  and  different  ages  in  their  intellectual  tendencies  and  in  their  point 
of  vision ;  so  that  the  same  things  will  often  be  seen  by  them  in  a  different 
light.” 

Christian  Unity,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Titzel,  D.D.,  Reformed  Quarterly,  Jan., 
1883. 

We  are  in  accord,  also,  with  the  liberal  views  expressed  in  the  same  article 
by  the  author:  “  Man  is  constitutionally  a  thinking  being,  and,  therefore,  is 
impelled  by  his  very  nature  to  think  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  re¬ 
lations  of  things,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  truth  becomes  his  actual  pos¬ 
session.  A  church  or  an  individual  without  any  theology  would  be  without 
any  truth  ;  and  a  church  or  an  individual  with  a  finished  theology  may  be 
said  to  be  moribund.  What  is  needed  is  not  less  theology,  but  more  humility 
and  charity,  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  the  finite  cannot  gauge  the 
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II.  We  must  now  inquire  into  the  prevailing  conception  of  the 
supernatural.  Then  we  may  trace  the  changes  necessary  for  an 
adaptation  of  the  old  supernatural  to  the  new  natural.  The  two 
concepts  underlying  the  popular  view  of  God  are  transcendence 
and  anthropomorphism.  These  determine  the  conceptions  of  God, 
as  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  universe.  The  Deity  is  enthroned 
above  the  clouds  ;  angels  and  archangels  surround  Him.  The  host 
of  the  redeemed  sing  psalms  of  praise  in  endless  strains.  From 
his  throne  of  glory  God  controls  the  sun  and  the  systems.  He 
presides  over  the  affairs  of  men.  The  power  which  He  wields  in 
creation  and  providence  is  external.  He  molds  the  plastic  clay 
into  form  and  the  worlds  are  sent  spinning  out  of  His  hands  in 
their  orbits  in  space.  After  all  things  were  finished  He  retired 
into  his  sabbatic  rest,  from  which  He  views  creation  with  com¬ 
placency  and  pronounces  it  good.  If  at  any  time  His  assistance 
is  needed  in  the  running  of  the  world,  He  breaks  through  the  web 
of  natural  law  and,  by  miraculous  for3e,  sets  things  right  again. 
This  latter  form  of  activity  is  specifically  divine  and  supernatural. 

Upon  this  conception  of  God  depend  the  popular  views  of  reve¬ 
lation,  salvation  and  judgment.  Messages  are  sent  from  heaven 
through  angels  or  painted  in  visions  upon  clouds.  These  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  chosen  prophets  of  God  as  a  telegram  from  the 
skies  and  made  known  to  the  world.  In  this  way  prophecy  has 
read  the  chart  of  God  for  milleniums  to  come.  The  Cuban  war 
may  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  particular  verse  in  Daniel.  Their  mes¬ 
sage  coming  from  God  is,  of  course,  infallible  and  admits  of  no 
criticism  or  questions.  A  “  Thus  saith  Lord  ”  stops  the  mouth 
and  binds  the  reason  for  all  time  to  come. 

Salvation  becomes  a  translation  into  the  celestial  fields  of  bliss. 

infinite,  and  that  different  views  concerning  a  subject  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
flicting,  and  a  more  earnest  and  conscientious  seeking  after  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  *  *  *  Theological  discussion,  when  it  is  earnest  and  honest,  always 
in  the  end  promotes  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  something  that 
should  be  altogether  discouraged  and  relegated  to  the  list  of  things  wholly  un¬ 
desirable.  Nor  when  properly  conducted  need  it  array  men  bitterly  one 
against  the  other,  or  hinder  them  from  holding  sweet  communion  together  in 
the  house  of  God.”  Above  Art.,  p.  118. 
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The  penalty  of  sin  is  paid.  The  wrath  of  God  is  satisfied,  and 
the  sinner  goes  scot  free  into  the  home  of  the  saints.  He  must, 
indeed,  believe  certain  facts,  subscribe  certain  theories,  and  then 
eventually,  when  he  dies,  he  is  instantaneouly  transformed  into  a 
saint,  seated  by  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  In  some  quarters 
this  is  the  prerogative  of  the  few  elect.  God  is  even  a  partial 
monarch,  who  takes  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  His  glory,  in  damn¬ 
ing  a  great  multitude  of  His  creatures. 

Judgment  is  not  recognized  in  the  current  events  of  the  age. 
It  is  deferred  until  the  last  day.  It  is  regarded  as  merely  the 
far-off  divine  event  to  which  all  creation  moves.  Then  the 
heavens  and  earth  shall  be  destroyed.  The  Book  of  Life  shall  be 
opened.  The  debit  and  credit  accounts  are  balanced  and  the 
wages  are  paid.  This  is  the  assertion  of  a  truth  at  the  expense 
of  another  truth  equally  important.  The  transcendence  is  un¬ 
duly  emphasized  as  over  against  the  immanence  of  God. 

III.  The  discoveries  of  science  compel  us  to  modify  the  idea  of 
a  localized  heaven  above  the  firmanent.*  God  is  more  than  a 
great  king  seated  upon  a  throne,  ruling  worlds.  We  question 
whether  this  conception  is  not  pervaded  by  a  subtle  materialism. 
Whether  Judaism  was  not  as  materialistic  as  modern  science  i& 
not  as  easily  answered  as  we  at  first  sight  suppose.  Telescopes 
have  swept  the  fields  of  space.  Nowhere  does  matter  end  and 
spirit  begin.  Matter,  however  subtle  and  refined,  pervades  all 
space.  The  idea  of  God  as  spirit  and  the  discovery  of  space  as- 
practically  infinite  will  not  permit  us  to  hold  to  the  former  con¬ 
ception  of  a  transcendent  king. 

Revelation  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  magical  disclosure,  but 
as  profound  ethical  apprehension  of  the  Divine  in  the  physical  and 
moral  order  of  life.  The  same  laws,  which  hold  in  the  knowledge 

*“  The  right  hand  of  God,  however,  is  not  hound  to  a  particular  place  and 
in  any  case  is  not  to  he  taken  literally,  hut  denotes  His  almighty  power,  as  it 
upholds  and  fills  the  whole  universe.  When  we  pray  to  our  Father  in  heaven 
we  do  not  hereby  deny  His  presence  on  earth,  nor  conceive  of  Him  as  in  the 
strict  sense  seated  upon  a  throne  in  some  definite  locality  above  us.  This  would 
indeed  he  a  most  gross  and  fleshly  notion  of  God,  the  Omnipotent,  Absolute 
Spirit.”  What  is  ChurA  History,”  by  SchaS,  p.  33. 
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of  one  person  by  another,  are  operative  in  the  knowledge  man 
has  of  God.  Visions  and  stone  tablets,  external  to  the  life  of  the 
seer,  would  have  little  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  nation.  An  infallible  dictator  of  truth  to  the  inspired 
penman  woidd  contradict  the  laws  of  God’s  noblest  workmanship 
— the  human  mind.  The  Spirit  of  truth  may  not  be  limited  to 
Sinai  or  Sion,  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  did  not  imprision  Ilim. 
The  whole  race  is  God’s  child  and  the  object  of  His  love.  In  the 
consciousness  of  humanity  God  is  at  work  and  imparts  His  life. 
There  are  some  chosen  spirits  who  are  more  obedient  and,  there¬ 
fore,  more  recipient  souls.  These  become  in  a  special  sense  the 
promulgators  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  So  there  are,  also, 
nations  who  are  especially  called  to  be  the  bearers  of  divine  rev¬ 
elation,  chief  among  whom  were  the  Israelites.  Yet,  while  the 
fullness  of  time  was  approaching  in  Judea,  the  springtime  of  a 
new  era  was  coming  among  the  Gentiles.  They,  too,  had  their 
prophets  preparing  the  way  for  the  Christ. 

Salvation  is  not  a  forensic  transaction  by  which  God  is  satis¬ 
fied  through  sacrificial  blood.  It  is  an  ethical,  though  divine  pro¬ 
cess,  through  the  assimilation  of  truth,  which  consummates  itself 
in  life.  The  keystone  of  the  Augustinian  system  is  removed. 
Theories  of  electien  are  renounced.  Views  of  damnation  and  hell 
are  changed.  By  an  internal  process,  to  which  all  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  are  tributary,  and  by  a  consistent  life  of  law 
and  love,  humanity  is  moving  to  its  ultimate  goal.  Chastisements 
are  necessary.  Offences  must  come.  Through  great  tribulation 
mankind  is  entering  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

“  They  say 

The  solid  earth  'whereon  we  tread 
In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeming — random  forms, 

The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms, 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man. 

“  Who  throve  and  branched  from  clime  to  clime, 

The  heralds  of  a  higher  race, 

And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 

And  if  so  he  type  the  work  of  time. 
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‘‘Within  himself,  from  more  to  more  : 

Or  crowned  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories  move  his  course,  and  show 
That  life  is  not  an  idle  ore, 

‘  But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 

And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

“  To  shape  and  use.  Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  faun,  the  sensual  feast : 

Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

We  might  thus  summarize  the  conception  of  the  supernatural. 
Commonly  the  supernatural  was  conceived  as  power  exercised  by 
God  without  the  intervention  of  means.*  That  which  could  be 
accounted  for  by  laws  was  natural ;  what  was  effected  by  direct 
divine  agency  was  supernatural.  We  can  see  how  the  discoveries 
of  science — the  reign  of  universal  law — undermined  this  theory 
of  the  supernatural.  Each  step  in  advance,  on  the  part  of  the 
scientific  pioneers,  was  a  limitation  of  God’s  activity  in  the  world. 
Inherent  forces  were  recognized.  But  these  had  to  be  assisted  and 
overruled  by  an  exterior  power,  exerted  from  beyond  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect.  That  part  of  the  operation  was  for  God’s 
special  glory.  The  balance  was  regarded  even  as  an  evil  and 
combatting  the  divine  ends. 

Gravitation  and  evolution  reunited  God  and  the  world.  The 
gulf  was  bridged.  The  exiled  Lord  was  returned  to  his  throne. 
He  is  allowed  the  regency  of  things  from  eternity  and  His  mode 
of  working  is  discerned.  He  is  recognized  through  the  infinities. 
All  nature  is  actuated  by  God.  The  supernatural  may  be  called 
the  internatural.  The  sharp  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  is  vanishing.  Now ,  we  may  say,  all  is 
natural.  Then ,  all  is  supernatural,  but,  always ,  all  is  controlled 
by  God.  The  honors  are  no  longer  divided  between  nature  and 
God.  For  God  not  only  works  in  nature  or  through  nature, 
but,  as  one  of  our  own  theologians  says,  “  Tie  works  nature .” 

*  The  Reign  of  Law,  by  Duke  of  Argyll,  p.  9. 
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Neither  are  these  laws  subordinate  deities — demigods — which  de¬ 
tract  from  the  glory  of  God.  They  are  His  ministering  angels, 
His  materializsd  volitions ,  through  which  His  ultimate  purpose 
is  revealed  and  attained. 

These  truths  will  affect  the  practical  religious  life.  Under 
the  old  creative  idea  “  man’s  chief  spiritual  function  is  that  of 
prayer,  his  chief  grace  that  of  patience  and  his  chief  hope  that  of 
intervention.  The  changes  of  the  world  are  to  be  great,  convul¬ 
sive,  to  extend  from  above  downward  and  to  issue  in  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  The  concepts  of  a  slow  constant  and 
perfectly  coherent  growth  and  that  of  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
intervention  are  very  different.  It’s  the  transition  from  the  idea 
of  waiting  on  God  to  working  with  Him,  from  a  relatively  blind 
dependence  on  inexplicable  providence  to  a  perfectly  rational 
cooperation  with  a  wise  and  comprehensive  method.  It  involves 
undoubtedly  a  passage  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  conception 
of  God.”* 

IV.  But  are  we  not  surrendering  the  transcendence  of  God 
and  losing  Him  in  pantheism?  Will  not  His  personality  and 
kinship  with  us  be  sacrificed  by  yielding  His  anthromorphism  ? 
That  is  the  chief  complaint  against  the  new  theology.  It  is  a 
voice  that  must  be  heard  and  answered.  Surely  it  is  science 
falsely  so-called  that  robs  the  race  of  a  personal  and  a  humanly 
related  God.  Sooner  follow  the  most  unscientific  theology  than 
the  most  scientific  atheism.  It  falls  upon  the  theologian  to  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  and  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  the  scientist. 

The  whole  problem  involves  a  readjustment  of  the  two  ancient 
ideas — the  transcendence  and  the  immanence  of  God.  Both  un¬ 
duly  emphasized  lead  to  practical  atheism,  the  one  through  deism, 
the  other  through  pantheism.  A  God,  who  is  not  more  than  His 
world,  and  confined  in  it,  will  not  hold  His  own  among  men.  A 
God,  who  is  infinitely  removed  from  His  world,  cannot  draw  the 
world  unto  Himself.  He  must  be  transcendent.  He  must  be 
immanent. 

*  Evolution  and  Religion,  by  Bascom,  pp.  79,  80. 
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Our  conceptions  of  transcendence  and  immanence,  however, 
will  have  to  change.  Hitherto  they  have  been  physical  and 
spatial.  Time  and  space  have  been  obstacles  in  the  conception 
of  the  spiritual.  These  are  not  forms  for  ethical  ideas.  Thoughts 
and  virtues  are  formless,  immaterial.  We  cannot  measure  them 
or  weigh  them.  Yet  we  have  always  imagined  that  transcend¬ 
ence  required  a  local  and  physical  habitat  beyond  the  natural. 
This  was  due  to  a  materialistic  view  of  the  supernatural. 

Immanuel  Fichte*  lays  down  an  axiom  as  a  basis  for  his  dis¬ 
cussion  in  his  Theistiche  Weltansicht.  “  Hie  hochste  welt  uhrsache 
kann  nur  rich  tig  aus  der  hochsten  welt  thatsache  erkant  werden,” 
“  The  first  w^orld  cause  can  be  properly  known  only  by  the  last 
world  fact.”  This  principle  enables  us  to  form  a  much  higher 
conception  of  the  relation  between  matter  and  spirit  than  has  so 
far  prevailed.  The  highest  world  fact  is  man.  In  man,  too,  we 
have  the  best  type  of  the  relation  between  matter  and  mind. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  potter  moulding  the  clay,  or  the  mechanic 
constructing  the  engine,  for  our  parable  of  God,  we  come  to  man 
and  find  in  miniature  the  laws  which  hold  between  God  and  the 
material  universe. 

Man’s  constitution  affords  only  an  analogy,  for  we  cannot  solve 
the  mystery  even  of  his  nature.  Yet  it  is  the  best  analogy 
through  which  to  express  the  highest  relations  of  spirit  and  mat¬ 
ter.  The  soul  of  man  is  immanent.  It  works  in  and  through 
the  body.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  in  any  one  organ.  It  is  in 
every  organ  of  the  body.  Yet  the  limbs  may  be  amputated  and 
the  soul  is  not  destroyed  or  diminished.  It  is  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  brain  and  heart,  and  yet  not  located  in  either  of  these. 
Are  we  guilty  of  panpsychism  when  we  make  this  assertion  ?  Do 
we  identify  soul  and  body?  May  not  the  soul  be  more  than  the 
body  and  yet  be  in  the  body  ?  The  soul  is  more  than  the  body. 
It  transcends  it,  not,  indeed,  by  hovering  over  it  and  controlling 
it  from  without.  The  transcendence  is  not  local. f 

*  J.  W.  Nevin  not  only  studied  I.  H.  Fichte’s  writings,  but  quoted  them 
with  approval.  See  Art.  Christianity  and  Humanity,  Oct.,  1873,  p.  471. 

t“  The  two  worlds,  natural  and  spiritual,  form  together  one  universe  ;  and 
the  union  of  nature  and  mind  in  man  serves  to  show,  with  a  sort  of  palpable 
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In  the  same  way  God  dwells  and  works  in  His  world.  lie  is 
everywhere  present,  in  the  rock,  in  the  flower,  in  the  babe.  We 
could  not  confine  Him  to  a  place  any  more  than  we  can  locate  the 
soul.  Some  say  this  is  pantheism.  True,  if  God  is  refined  mat¬ 
ter  and  partakes  of  material  qualities,  then  he  must  be  spread  in 
the  form  of  a  sublimated  vapor  tnrough  every  substance.  But 
there  is  substance  which  is  not  material  and  comes  not  under 
these  categories.  He  is  spiritual  and  ethical.  As  such  He  is  not 
nature,  though  in  it.  He  transcends  nature,  though  working  con¬ 
tinually  through  it.  He,  too,  is  the  essential  of  matter  and  life  and 
the  necessary  complement  of  the  material  universe.  Withdraw 
God  from  the  world  and  you  have  a  gigantic  corpse,  subject  to 
dissolution  and  death.  He  is  verily  the  life  of  the  world. 

God  is  spirit.  “  Now  it  was  long  ago  known  that  all  the 
qualities  of  matter  are  what  the  mind  makes  them  and  have  no 
existence  as  such  apart  from  mind.  In  the  deepest  sense  all  that 
we  really  know  is  mind  and,  as  Clifford  would  say,  what  we  call 
the  material  universe  is  simply  an  imperfect  picture  in  our  minds 
of  a  real  universe  of  mind  stuff.” *  Spirit,  as  such,  needs  some 
material  center  through  which  it  acts.  Pure  spirit  the  human 
mind  cannot  comprehend.  It  must  be  mediated  through  matter. 
The  contents  of  God,  the  ultimate  spirit,  are  revealed  through 
the  material  universe.  The  atom  has  a  spiritual  nucleus.  It  be- 

demonstration,  how  they  stand  related  each  to  the  other  in  this  cosmical  whole. 
Their  connection  is  not  one  of  space  or  time.  It  transcends  altogether  th:  se 
limitations.  The  spiritual  world  is  not  outside  of  the  natural  locally  nor  does 
it  come  after  this  temporarily.  *  *  *  The  relation  between  the  two  orders 

of  existence  is  of  one  sort  rather  with  that  between  soul  and  body  in  man  ; 
two  modes  of  being  which  are  totally  distinct,  while  yet  they  work  into  each 
other  everywhere  as  coexistent  spheres  in  the  general  identity  of  his  life. 
*  *  *  The  spiritual  world,  it  has  been  well  said,  works  from  within,  and 
actuates  all  and  each  of  the  things  that  exist  and  are  formed  in  the  world  of 
nature,  as  the  human  mind  works  into  the  senses  and  motions  of  the  body  ;  so 
that  all  the  particular  things  of  nature  are,  as  it  were,  sheaths  and  coverings 
which  encompass  spiritual  things  and  proximately  produce  effects  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  God  the  Creator.” — Christianity  and  Humanity,  by  J.  W. 
Nevin,  Mercersburg  Eevieiv ,  Oct.,  1873. 

*Idea  of  God,  by  Fiske,  p.  153.  This  shows  how  science  in  the  end  leads 
towards  the  fundamental  truths  of  Kevelation. 
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comes  a  molecule  and  through  it  the  spirit  of  nature  creates  suns, 
stars,  planets.  The  cell  is  a  vitalized  molecule.  It  is  a  higher 
medium  of  spirit.  It  is  the  material  of  the  blade,  the  tree,  the 
beast.  Man  crowns  the  kingdom  of  nature.  He  is  the  last  pro¬ 
duct  and  the  highest  medium  of  God.  In  the  person  of  man, 
God  finds  a  voice,  like  unto  the  voice  of  a  child.  In  him  His 
fulness  may  dwell,  not  physically,  but  ethically.  The  highest 
revelation  came  through  the  Divine  Man,  Jesus  Christ.  What 
throbbed  in  God  from  eternity  was  now  heard  in  the  accents  of 
His  Son.  “  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  every  spiritual  blessing  in  the 
heavenly  places  in  Christ,”  Eph.  1:8. 

It  took  ages  before  God  as  spirit  was  realized  in  the  world.  It 
will  take  eternities  before  He  has  perfectly  manifested  Himself. 
The  infinite  energy  out  of  which  all  things  proceed  is  spirit, 
which  the  apostle  calls  God.  His  personality  is  proven  and  de¬ 
manded  by  every  person,  who  proceeds  out  of  Him.  The  last 
world  fact  is  the  revelation  of  the  first  world  cause.  But  the 
primitive  idea  of  personality  will  have  to  change.  An  attempt 
to  define  this  difficult  term,  according  to  scientific  views,  is  found 
in  an  answer  to  a  question  in  the  Outlook :  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  personal  God  ?  “  By  belief  in  a  personal  God  we  should 

say  that  Christians  do  not  mean  an  embodied  and  localized  Deity, 
dwelling  in  some  central  parts  of  the  universe  and  ruling  it 
therefrom  like  a  king  through  messengers.  What  they  do  mean 
is  that  which  Herbert  Spencer  calls  an  infinite  eternal  energy, 
and  which  composes  what  we  call  conscious  life — the  energy, 
which  lies  back  of  all  phenamena  and  is  manifssted  in  and 
through  all  phenomena,  is  a  spiritual  energy,  an  energy  that 
thinks,  feels  and  wills.  In  other  words,  belief  in  the  personality 
of  God  is  belielf  in  Christ’s  declaration :  God  is  spirit.”* 

This  conception  of  personality  conserves  the  truth  of  anthro¬ 
pomorphism.  There  must  be  that  in  God  which  is  in  man.  Yet 

*Any  definitian  of  personality  is  tentative.  No  one  would  presume  to 
speak  dogmatically  on  this  deepest  of  psychological  problems.  Yet,  as  Greek 
philosophers  attempted  a  definition  from  their  standpoint,  modern  scientists 
have  done  likewise  without  any  final  result. 
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there  is  that  in  God  which  is  not  in  man.  We,  however,  will  al¬ 
ways  apprehend  the  fulness  of  God  in  the  forms  and  conceptions 
of  humanity.  While  in  our  present  state,  J esus  Christ  is  our 
image  of  the  Deity — one  whom  we  love,  worship  and  obey.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  conception  of  the  first  cause, 
the  infinite  eternal  energy,  must  be  limited  to  the  form  of  a  man 
incarnate. 

His  ethical  nature,  accordingly,  admits  of  immanence  without 
pantheism  and  transcendence  without  deism.  Mind  and  will  ally 
Him  to  human  mind  and  will.  These  are  akin  to  ours.  We  re¬ 
nounce  a  localized  and  carnal  anthropomorphism,  yet  assert  in  a 
higher  form  His  personality  and  His  kinship  to  humanity. 

If  we  read  Mercersburg  Theology  aright,  two  principles  are 
emphasized  by  which  we  may  meet  squarely  the  questions  of  the 
age.  It  directs  us  from  the  mechanical  to  the  organic  and  from 
the  forensic  to  the  ethical.*  These  two  principles  enable  us  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  science  and  revelation.  Through 
them  we  may  find  a  point  of  union  and  a  plane  of  harmony.  W e 
can  only  be  true  to  our  heritage  as  we  are  true  to  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  the  solution  of  the  new  questions  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

*For  proof  of  this  statement  we  would  direct  the  reader  to  nearly  every 
article  produced  by  the  Mercersburg  School  from  the  days  of  Rauch  to  Apple. 
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CONSERVATIVE  PROGRESS  THE  LAW  OF  HISTORY. 

(SECOND  ARTICLE.) 

BY  KEY.  J.  I.  S WANDER,  D.D. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  position  taken  in  this  and  our 
former  article  on  the  conservative  continuity  of  history,  especially 
as  applicable  to  the  one  Apostolic  and  Catholic  Church  as  the 
central  channel  of  its  onflow,  some  very  proper  questions  are  sug¬ 
gested,  yea,  actually  forced  to  the  front  for  respectful  and  candid 
consideration.  These  questions  are  addressed  to  Protestantism 
and  call  for  Protestant  replies.  Not  that  they  are  new  or  have 
failed  to  receive  considerate  attention,  thorough  analysis  and  ade¬ 
quate  answers  in  the  past.  They  have  been  answered  more  or 
less  directly  and  correctly  by  Thiersch,  and  to  a  good  degree  of 
comfort  and  satisfaction  by  Schaff  in  his  Principles  of  Protest¬ 
antism  and  his  later  Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Historical  De¬ 
velopment.  The  question  may  now  be  restated  in  a  somewhat 
new  form:  Can  Protestantism  consistently  and  successfully  de¬ 
fend  the  idea  of  historical  development  in  its  application  to  the 
Church  as  coming  down  through  the  dark  ages  of  Romish  corrup¬ 
tion  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation  period  ?  In  such  a  line 
of  defense  of  its  own  alleged  legitimacy  is  it  called  upon  to  defend 
or  even  make  special  apology  for  the  heresies  in  doctrine  and 
corruptions  in  practice  which  had  so  generally  crept  into  the 
Catholic  Church  before  the  day  of  its  own  birth  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  own  responsibility  ?  Is  Protestantism  any  more  virtu¬ 
ous  by  its  attempts  to  make  a  virtue  of  the  exposure,  as  did  Ham, 
of  a  parent’s  nakedness?  However  much  a  virtuous  son  might 
deplore  the  drunkenness  and  consequent  nakedness  of  his  parent, 
yet  in  the  spirit  of  filial  obedience  to  the  fourth  Commandment 
he  would,  like  Sliem  and  Japheth,  keep  his  face  in  another  direc- 
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tion  looking  for  a  progeny  more  worthy  and  glorious  than  his 
ancestry.  This  course  of  conduct  he  would  the  more  readily  fol¬ 
low  and  could  the  more  consistently  pursue  because  the  drunken¬ 
ness  of  a  parent  does  not  necessarily  call  into  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child.  And  yet  what  is  the  attitude  of  many  of 
our  most  pious  and  learned  teachers  of  historic  theology  ?  Are 
they  not  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  seem  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  superlative  felicity  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion  of  their  own  alleged  illegitimacy  as  they  declare  their  own 
ecclesiastical  mother  to  be  the  mother  of  harlots  ?  What  an  un¬ 
necessary,  false  and  humiliating  confession !  Why  do  they  not 
lift  up  their  feeble  knees  and  find  a  straighter  path  for  their 
feet? 

The  same  line  of  false  argument  when  applied  to  the  lineal 
descent  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  flesh  would  lead  with  just 
as  much  sound  logic  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
David  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Abraham.  What  if  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  had  taken  such  view  and  followed  such  a  course 
in  recording  the  summary  of  historical  facts  pertaining  to  the 
geneological  relations  of  our  Christ  through  more  than  a  thousand 
years  of  J ewish  Church  history  ?  Did  Matthew  turn  aside  from 
his  line  of  duty  as  an  inspired  historian  with  an  attempt  to  prove 
a  breach  in  the  line  of  historic  development  because  of  the  shame¬ 
ful  conduct  of  Judah  with  “a  daughter  of  a  certain  Canaanite?” 
Did  the  writer  of  the  first  gospel  narrative  have  any  doubts  as  to 
Christ’s  legitimate  descent  from  Abraham  through  the  line  of 
Messianic  development  because  one  of  his  maternal  ancestresses 
was  the  harlot  Rahab  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  if  Matthew  had 
been  as  pure  as  much  of  the  Puritanic  side  of  Protestantism,  and 
as  zealously  determined  that  nothing  like  a  taint  should  appear  in 
any  of  the  ancestral  links  of  the  historic  Christ,  that  he  would 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  names  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess  and 
product  of  Lot’s  incest,  as  well  as  the  names  of  David  and  Sol¬ 
omon  as  standing  related  to  that  terrible  sin  with  Uriah’s  wife? 
But  none  of  the  holy  men  of  inspired  penmanship  did  any  such 
thing;  neither  did  they  make  any  attempt  in  that  direction.  They 
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were  not  afraid  of  the  logic  of  Almighty  God  as  He  in  divine 
wisdom  was  thus  weaving  out  its  concrete  syllogism  in  the  warp 
and  woof  of  Old  Testament  Church  history.  Is  it  not  quite 
likely  that  if  some  of  those  who  now  deny  the  truth  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  historic  development  in  the  New  Testament  Church  had 
lived  in  the  Apostolic  or  primitive  age  with  their  de  novo  church 
theory  they  would  have  thrown  up  their  hands  with  holy  horror 
and  charged  the  Apostles  with  Judaizing  tendencies  because  for¬ 
sooth  they  referred  with  full  recognition  to  the  historic  past  and 
to  the  fathers  of  whom  according  to  the  flesh  Christ  came  ? 

Yet  right  here  the  advocates  of  this  anti-historic  theory  fall 
back  for  once  upon  the  Creed,  for  which  they  have  just  about  as 
much  proper  respect  as  they  have  for  the  Church  before  the  Ref- 
ormation,  and  reply  in  the  language  of  one  of  its  articles  that 
Christ,  although  He  came  of  the  wicked  fathers  according  to  the 
flesh,  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  born  im¬ 
maculate.  The  point  is  well  made  and  the  position  is  tenable, 
but  the  objectors  seem  entirely  forgetful  of  the  promise  made  by 
that  same  historic  and  immaculate  Christ  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  His  historic  Church  ;  that  he  would  be 
with  that  Church  alway  to  the  end  of  history,  and  that  that  same 
Spirit  by  which  He  was  conceived  should  lead  His  Church  into 
all  truth.  Why  is  that  great  promise  forgotten  and  that  great 
fact  of  history  ignored  ?  Does  not  the  power  of  the  Highest  over¬ 
shadow  the  Redeemer’s  Bride  and  Lamb’s  wife  as  really  as  it  did 
his  mother  ?  Or  was  his  first  wife,  after  being  overshadowed  and 
guided  into  all  truth  and  enabled  to  withstand  the  gates  of  hell 
for  about  the  period  of  500  years,  permitted  to  run  away  into 
Babylonish  apostasy  to  make  room  for  another  bride  and  new 
nuptials  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ?  Are  not  the  foregoing 
questions  fairly  raised  and  fairly  stated?  The  subject  is  too 
grave  and  important  to  be  treated  with  levity,  and  yet  when  men 
refuse  to  be  reasoned  ont  of  a  false  theory  they  deserve  to  be 
laughed  out  of  a  false  countenance. 

The  reader  will  please  be  so  kind  as  to  join  the  writer  in  his 
earnest  effort  to  keep  the  point  under  discussion  fairly  and  fully 
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in  view.  The  effort  is  to  fall  into  line  and  follow  those  heroic 
and  immortal  pathfinders  who  in  the  early  pages  of  this  Review 
blazed  the  way  through  the  bewildering  desert  of  false  religious 
notions  to  something  like  an  approximately  proper  conception  of 
the  Church  in  its  historic  character.  It  was  their  claim  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  present  should  so  study  the  instructive  lessons  of 
the  past,  and  deepen  its  reverence  for  the  records  and  achieve¬ 
ments  thereof,  as  to  quicken  its  steps  for  legitimate  progress  in 
the  great  hereafter.  The  contention  is  not  for  old  things  because 
of  their  age  or  venerable  antiquity,  but  because  the  recognition  of 
the  historic  past  is  necessary  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  the 
present.  Besides,  reverence  for  the  old  and  the  past  is  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  proper  anticipation  of  the  new  and  the  future.  Dr. 
Bomberger  was  never  suspected  of  making  too  much  account  of 
Christian  antiquity,  and  yet  it  was  one  of  his  felicitous  expressions 
and  happy  hits  that  “  old  bread  is  better  than  fresh  foam.” 
He  knew  very  well  that  old  bread  is  not  necessarily  stale  and 
moldy.  It  becomes  such  only  when  taken  out  of  God’s  pantry, 
and  out  of  all  concrete  relation  to  the  ever  fresh  and  refreshing 
stream  of  living  and  historic  Christianity.  This  stream  may 
have  its  meanderings,  and  at  times  flow  sluggishly  through  marshy 
lowlands,  but  it  is  still  the  stream  that  maketh  glad  the  City  of 
God.  Along  its  channel  God  writes  the  history  of  the  Church. 
It  is  conceded  that  God  sometimes  writes  upon  a  crooked  line, 
and  sometimes  with  a  spluttering  human  pen,  yet  he  never  uses 
anything  but  indellible  ink,  neither  does  he  apply  to  his  own  work 
an  absolutely  destructive  blotter. 

Any  other  view  of  God’s  kingdom  and  power  and  glory  as  an 
economy  of  grace  in  the  world  for  human  salvation  seems  contrary 
to  all  the  teachings  of  the  past.  From  Moses  to  Christ,  from 
the  Patriarchal  to  the  Apostolic  age,  not  one  jot  or  title  of  the 
law  of  succession  and  continuity  in  historic  development  has  ever 
passed  away.  When  the  Divine  Architect  designs  and  makes 
all  things  new  He  does  not  necessarily  make  new  things.  Old 
things  pass  away  by  pouring  their  essential  substance  into  the 
mold  of  a  higher  form.  Thus  each  section  of  one  grand  organic 
13 
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whole  prepares  the  way  for  and  prophesies  the  coming  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  Mosaism  had  its  roots  in  an  earlier  age  and,  as  Van  Os- 
terzee  says,  “  is  the  continuation  of  a  golden  thread  whose  begin- 
ing  is  in  the  Divine  promise  of  hoary  antiquity.”  Prophetism, 
while  it  is  the  continuation  and  fulfillment  of  Mosaism,  leads  by 
preparatory  steps  to  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy,  and  this 
again  moves  forward  in  the  process  of  dissolving  its  own  form 
of  the  O.  T.  economy  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  typical  contents 
in  a  better  form  of  the  same  thing.  And  although  Judaism  in 
its  last  stage  showed  a  deplorable  condition  of  degeneracy  rather 
than  a  normal  unfolding  of  what  it  at  first  possessed,  it  was  still 
the  costodian  of  the  promised  seed,  and  in  that  form  the  historical 
channel  and  organ  of  its  development  in  and  for  the  world,  until 
the  Christ  of  history,  by  the  act  of  His  incarnation,  stepped  upon 
the  historic  stage  as  the  realization  of  all  previous  history  and 
the  fountain  source  of  all  that  was  necessary  for  its  future  onflow 
to  its  eschatalogical  completion.  The  Incarnation  is,  therefore,  to 
be  viewed  as  the  blooming  of  the  flower  and  the  bearing  of  a 
fruit  whose  process  of  production  was  going  on  before  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time.  This  it  was,  but  it  was  also  the  introduction  into 
history  of  a  new  principle  of  life  in  the  person  of  the  historic 
Christ.  His  birth  was,  therefore,  not  strictly  the  beginning  of 
Church  history,  but  its  commencement  under  the  Christain  form- 
There  was,  therefore,  no  break  in  the  line  of  historic  continuity  at 
the  stable  door  in  Bethlehem,  neither  was  there  any  real  discontinu¬ 
ation  of  old  historic  forces  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  latter 
was,  indeed,  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  Church,  even  as  Prot¬ 
estantism  was  born  in  the  morning  of  the  Deformation,  but  there 
was  no  birth  in  either  case  without  its  proper  previous  period  of 
historic  gestation.  Protestantism  is,  therefore,  just  as  really  in 
the  line  of  Church  history  as  any  other  form  of  Christianity,  and 
the  latter  is  no  less  historic  than  the  human  race.  A  sudden  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  history  of  either  one  would  be  just  about  as  rea¬ 
sonably  supposable  as  a  sudden  break  in  continuity  of  either  of 
the  other  two.  In  no  case  can  one  jot  or  title  of  this  law  of 
continuity  pass  away  until  all  be  fulfilled. 
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But  how  and  in  what  form  is  all  this  to  be  fulfilled  ?  To  nar¬ 
row  the  question  down  to  more  manageable  limitations,  what 
form  is  Protestantism  to  assume  as  it  comes  to  a  more  clear  ap¬ 
prehension  of  itself  in  the  line  of  historic  succession  and  in  the 
final  solution  of  the  problem  of  historical  development.  Of 
course,  any  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  interesting 
question  would  carry  us  over  into  the  field  of  speculative  philos¬ 
ophy  and  theology.  Such  speculation  to  command  the  respect  of 
those  who  have  a  true  conception  of  Church  history  dare  not  con¬ 
fine  itselt  to  the  narrow  noble  sphere  of  Protestantism  alone. 
The  field  of  such  inquiry  must  have  a  broader  range.  The  last 
400  years  have  furnished  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  less  desirable  form  of  Christianity  is  to  step  entirely 
from  the  stage  before  the  curtain  is  lifted  upon  the  final  solution 
of  this  interesting  problem.  This  seems  reasonable,  however 
much  our  speculation  may  deplore  its  inability  to  bring  Roman¬ 
ism  and  Protestantism  into  a  mutual  completion  of  themselves 
in  something  better  than  either  and  greater  than  both.  The 
readers  of  the  old  Mercer shurg  Review  have  not  forgotten  that 
this  interesting  question  was  approached  by  the  giants  of  the 
Reformed  Church  nearly  a  half  century  ago.  Their  tentative 
position,  to  say  the  least,  was  very  beautiful,  especially  as 
touched  up  by  the  ornate  pen  of  Dr.  Schaff  in  his  excellent  es_ 
say  on  German  Theology  and  the  Church  Question.  He  ex¬ 
presses  his  admiration  for  the  projected  speculative  theory  and 
does  not  consider  it  necessarily  out  of  harmony  with  modern  ex- 
egetical  investigation  ;  that  as  Jewish  Christianity,  represented 
by  Peter,  and  Gentile  Christianity,  represented  by  Paul,  come  to 
their  higher  union  in  the  spirit  of  John,  so  would  the  Christian 
Judaism  of  the  New  Testament,  as  represented  by  the  Romish 
Church,  and  Protestant  Christianity,  finally  meet  in  a  festival  of 
reconcilation  and  mutual  completion  in  the  Johannean  age  of 
Church  history,  and  all  be  glorified  together  in  the  last  stage  of 
its  development. 

So  much  in  the  way  of  speculation  as  indulged  in  by  Rotlie, 
Thiersch,  Neander  and  Mohler  and  as  reproduced  with  comments 
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more  or  less  favorable  by  Schaff,  Nevin  and  Higbee.  Such  rea¬ 
sonings  of  the  Church’s  future  history  may  not  lead  to  correct 
conclusions,  and  yet  good  speculation  is  better  than  unsound  his¬ 
toric  theology.  The  question  of  importance  is  not  what  form  the 
history  of  the  Church  may  assume  in  the  future  and  in  what 
beautiful  garments  the  Redeemer’s  bride  may  be  attired  when, 
without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  she  steps  forth  fully 
adorned  for  her  final  meeting  with  the  returning  Bridegroom. 
The  question  is  :  How  can  she  best  remove  her  spots  and  wrinkles  ? 
We  can  think  of  nothing  more  conducive  to  such  beautification 
than  conservative  progress.  Such  wrinkles  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  application  of  any  amount  of  humanitarian  cosmetics. 
The  cause  of  the  spot  malady  does  not  lie  entirely  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  patient,  and  the  cure  can  be  effected  only  by  internal 
remedy  and  consequent  normal  development.  Growth  removes 
wrinkles.  Dr.  Schaff  says  that  true  Church  growth  is  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external.  Let  Zion  press  out  the  folds  of  her  shriv¬ 
eled  epidermis  by  more  and  better  internal  growth.  Like  her 
divine  head,  the  Church  must  increase  in  wisdom  and  in  stature. 
An  increase  in  wisdom  must  lead  her  to  a  consciousness  of  her¬ 
self,  her  constitution  and  the  continuity  of  her  history  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Such  historic  continuity  is  inseparable  from  her 
unity  and  essential  to  her  catholicity.  The  most  ecumenical 
confession  of  Protestantism  teaches  concerning  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  “  that  out  of  the  whole  human  race,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  world ,  the  Son  of  God,  by  His  Spirit  and  word 
gathers,  defends  and  preserves  for  Himself,  unto  everlasting  life, 
a  chosen  communion,  in  the  unity  of  the  true  faith”  Such 
unity  does  not  necessarily  imply  sameness  of  theological  opinion. 
Paul  withstood  Peter  ;  Cyprian  of  Carthage  differed  from  Ste¬ 
phen  of  Rome ;  one  Pope  anathematized  another ;  Zwingli  and 
Luther  reached  only  a  one-sided  agreement  at  Marburg.  If,  then, 
there  has  always  been  room  for  a  certain  or  uncertain  latitude  of 
views  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  more 
generally  admitted  and  emphasized  that  there  is  not  only  room, 
but  also  reason,  for  a  greater  accentuation  in  agreement  as  to 
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wliat  this  “  Chosen  Communion  ”  is  in  her  objective  anti  concrete 
constitution.  The  case  calls  for  growth  as  wrell  as  purity  in  the 
inward  parts.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  presentation  of 
herself  without  spot  or  wrinkle.  The  King’s  daughter  must  be 
made  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  her  ideal  she  is  all  glo¬ 
rious  within  before  the  King  can  admire  the  superlative  charms  of 
her  more  external  comeliness.  In  the  Church,  as  in  the  State, 
zeal  for  territorial  extension  and  imperial  expansion  should  never 
be  so  unduly  exercised  and  unproportionately  applied  as  to  result 
in  a  virtual  neglect  of  that  equally  important  internal  growth 
wdrich  is  absolutely  essential  to  an  indispensable  Church  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  lengthen  her  lines,  but 
only  in  the  proportion  that  she  strengthens  her  stakes — her  old 
stakes,  and  a  knowledge  of  her  old  historic  way  marks,  instead 
of  driving  so  many  new  stakes  in  the  sand. 

The  alarming  fact  now  at  work  in,  and  to  be  deplored  by,  our 
earnest  Protestantism  is  either  ignorance  of  or  opposition  to  the 
true  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  concrete  historic  force  in  the  world 
under  the  form  and  in  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
as  an  object  of  faith.  Men  mouth  that  article  of  the  Creed  with¬ 
out  any  proper  conception  as  to  wThat  the  mystery  involves  and 
requires,  and  then  profess  to  imagine  that  they  hear  the  sym¬ 
phonies  of  heaven  in  the  babal  sounds  of  the  devil’s  sectarian 
hornpipes.  Moving  within  a  circular  syllogism  of  great  relig¬ 
iousness,  and  in  the  dubious  light  of  natural  reason  and  almost 
unnatural  sentimentality,  they  have  no  conception  of  Christianity 
except  as  it  is  supposed  to  hold  in  sentiment,  theory,  opinion  or 
doctrine,  abstractly  considered  and  extractly  taken  directly  from 
the  Bible.  In  this  way  religious  infidelity,  baptized  in  the  name 
of  modern  evangelisticism  and  other  mocking  birds  of  the  same 
feather,  builds  its  church  nest  out  of  sectarian  corncobs,  lays  its 
eggs  with  a  felicitous  cackle,  and  incubates  its  miserable  broods 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  sufficiently  alarming  to  try  the 
patience  of  the  saints. 

Of  course,  this  paper  is  not  written  with  the  presumptuous 
purpose  of  bringing  forth  anything  new  upon  the  subject  dis- 
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cussed.  The  first  few  volumes  of  this  Review  are  in  evidence 
that  the  question  needs  no  reopening.  To  do  so  would  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  thresh  over  old  straw  which  has  already  yielded  its  full 
measure  of  excellent  grain.  It  is  rather  the  duty  of  the  hour  for 
the  Reformed  Church  to  keep  fresh  in  her  mind  the  lessons  taught 
in  that  memorable  discussion  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Indeed, 
this  Review  seems  to  have  been  started  in  large  part  for  the 
very  special  purpose  of  bringing  out,  as  it  actually  did  in  bold 
and  beautiful  relief,  the  soundness  of  the  principle  contended  for 
in  those  immortal  papers  on  Cyprian  and  Early  Christianity. 
Those  articles  and  the  principle  advocated  therein  will  live  until 
the  gates  of  hell  prevail  against  the  One,  Apostolic,  Holy 
Catholic,  Reformed  Church.  Such  a  catastrophe,  however,  is  not 
conceivable  to  those  who  have  faith  in  the  Church  as  a  divine- 
human  and  historic  mystery  in  the  world.  They  see  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  her  triumph  in  her  essential  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
promise  of  her  already  triumphant  Head.  And  yet  they  are  not 
indifferent  as  witnesses  of  her  struggles  toward  the  glorious  con¬ 
summation  of  her  history.  Her  wide-awake  watchmen  are  even 
now  standing  on  the  tip-toe  of  anxiety  in  their  efforts  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times.  It  seems,  howevev,  that  the  most  earnest 
struggles  of  this  present  time,  in  which  men  are  so  intently  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  practical  problems  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  of  that 
earnest  inquiry  which  characterized  the  Reformed  Church  during 
the  middle  of  the  century  which  is  now  passing  away  with  the 
remaining  few  who  witnessed  the  war  of  the  giants  fifty  years  ago. 

The  energies  of  the  Church  are  not  wasted  by  a  consistent  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  investigation  of  those  questions  which  pertain  to 
her  nature  and  mission  in  the  world.  In  fact,  those  energies  can 
be  used  for  the  more  practical  purpose  of  the  gospel  only  in  the 
proportion  that  they  are  applied  in  a  manner  logically  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  philosophy  that  underlie  the  whole  grand 
system  and  movement  of  human  redemption  from  the  closing  of 
the  garden  gates  of  Eden  to  the  opening  of  the  pearly  portals. 
Of  the  1,029  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
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States  985  have  come  upon  the  watch-tower  since  the  close 
of  that  memorable  controversy,  yet  the  records  are  open  to  all 
that  may  wish  to  inform  themselves  of  its  nature  and  conclusions. 
According  to  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  following  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  facts  made  clear  and  distinctly  manifest 
in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  old  Mercersburg  Review : 

1.  The  Church  is  a  supernatural  constitution  of  life  and  power 
in  the  world  whose  essential  attributes  are  unity,  holiness  and 
catholicity. 

2.  The  Church  in  her  nature  and  mission  is  also  essentially 
historic,  extending  with  unbroken  continuity  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  parallel  in  time  with  the  full  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race. 

3.  The  unity  of  the  Church  flows  not  simply  from  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Christ,  but  from  his  nature ,  a  denial  of  which  fact  is 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  proper  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  by  a  parity  of  false  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  denial  of  the 
federal  headship  of  the  first  Adam. 

4.  It  is  presumptuous  for  the  Romish  part  to  claim  to  be  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  and  the  sole  custodian  and  dispenser  of 
heavenly  gifts. 

5.  The  evils  of  the  Romish  system  are  admitted,  exposed  and 
deplored  as  abominations  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy 
place ;  yet  they  can  never  be  removed  by  puckering  and  pouting 
the  pitiable  bps  of  pitiful  piety  at  the  Pope. 

6.  The  Reformation  is  neither  a  deformation,  as  charged  by 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Romish  Church,  nor  a  new  creation  directly 
from  the  Bible,  as  claimed  by  Puritanic  theorists  and  sects,  but 
a  cardinal  fact  in  Church  history,  and  must  be  viewed  and  de¬ 
fended  as  introducing  a  new phase  of  Christianity,  and  an  advance 
upon  the  earlier  periods  of  its  progressive  development  in  the 
world. 

7.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves,  as  Protestants,  to  be  placed 
in  an  attitude  of  mere  defense  as  over  against  the  Romish 
Church.  And  in  the  advocacy  of  our  claims  to  a  legitimate 
birth  and  positive  character  we  should  frankly  acknowledge  that 
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Catholicism,  with  all  its  errors  and  corruptions,  was  the  hearer  of 
medieval  Christianity  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  Protest¬ 
antism  itself.  The  honor  of  Protestantism  is  not  jeopardized 
thereby  any  more  than  the  glory  of  the  New  Testament  is  dimin¬ 
ished  by  giving  the  Old  Testament  full  credit  as  a  preparatory 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

8.  The  proper  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  historic  constitution  of 
supernatural  power  in  the  world  involves  a  corresponding  view  of 
the  Holy  Sacraments.  These  signs  and  seals  of  invisible  grace, 
like  the  Episcopacy,  can  never  be  regarded  in  their  true  character 
except  as  they  are  viewed  in  their  vital  relation  to  the  Church 
which  is  always  the  ground  and  pillar  of  their  truth.  An  organ 
is  nothing  outside  of  its  organism.  Anglican  Episcopacy  and 
unsacramentarian  sects  are  more  fortunate  in  their  religion  than 
they  are  logical  in  the  shallow  reasonings  of  their  circular  syllo¬ 
gisms.  Unchurchly  Christianity  derives  benefit  from  the  Church 
as  a  life-bearing  constitution  in  the  world  just  in  the  proportion,  but 
not  for  the  reason,  that  its  unhistoric  views  are  unsound.  Apos¬ 
tolic  succession  and  sacramental  grace  may  be  beneficial  even  to 
those  who  are  blind  to  the  objective  mystery  in  which  they  stand 
and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Clear  views  and 
logical  reasonings  essential  to  a  sound  historic  theology  may  not 
be  necessary  to  a  saving  faith.  A  child  may  derive  nourishment 
by  drinking  milk  which  it  supposes  is  taken  from  the  town  pump. 
Such  admission  does  not  need  to  make  room  for  the  miserable 
scarecrow  of  an  opus  operatum  sometimes  “  set  to  frighten  fools 
away,”  or  to  terrify  the  true  and  legitimate  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber.  The  Sacraments  do  not  work  in  and  of  themselves. 
Neither  does  the  Episcopacy  wrork  in  virtue  of  anything  that  it 
may  claim  to  have  fontally  in  itself,  but  because  of  its  relation  to 
the  ground  and  pillar  in  which  it  rests,  even  though  the  historic 
continuity  of  that  ground  and  pillar  be  virtually  denied,  as  it 
pretentiously  proceeds  in  its  silly  efforts  to  discover  itself  and  its 
ecclesiastical  pedigree  beyond  the  missing  links  of  1,400  years. 

9.  A  distinction  without  separation  between  the  wTord  of  God 
and  the  Bible — the  former  as  forever  settled  in  the  heavens, 
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and  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting, 
and  the  latter  as  classified  with  other  divine-human  elements  and 
agencies  under  the  proper  purview  and  scope  of  sacred  history. 
So  also  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  Gospel  admits 
of  distinction  without  conceding  a  dualism.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  scriptures  grew  out  of  this  living  relation.  They  can  never 
be  safely  and  beneficially  used  except  in  believing  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  exercised  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  her  heavenly  charter.  Outside 
of  this  holy  commimion  no  scripture  is  of  private  interpretation. 
Private  judgment  as  a  sacred  right  beneficially  exercised  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  must  be  defined,  defended  and  qualified  in  those 
who  are  free  children  of  the  free  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother 
of  all  who  are  very  members  incorporate  of  Christ’s  body,  the 
fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all ;  and  he  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in,  and  neglects  to  hear  the  maternal  voice  of,  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  man  and  publi¬ 
can.  They  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  the  Bible.  It  has  to  do 
with  an  economy  to  which  outsiders  are  strangers.  It  is  not  law¬ 
ful  to  cast  the  children’s  bread  to  the  dogs.  Dogs  may  incline 
to  be  gregarious,  but  they  are  outside  of  history  and  can  have  no 
part  with  the  children.  They  have  nothing  to  conserve,  and 
their  nature  is  not  capable  of  progress.  They  may  bark  at  the 
moon,  but  they  have  no  power  to  admire  her  lunar  loveliness  as 
she  moves  on  in  her  nocturnal  mission,  heralding  the  more  super¬ 
lative  glory  of  the  coming  day. 


VICARIOUS  SUFFERING  THE  ORDER  OF  NATURE. 


BY  PROF.  JACOB  COOPER,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Bishop  Butler  is  the  first  writer  who  has  given  prominence  to 
Analogy  as  the  basis  of  Reasoning.  In  its  application,  however, 
he  limits  it  to  the  relations  between  the  present  life  as  a  fact 
which  is  open  to  experience  and  that  declared  in  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  It  is  true  that  Origen  stated  the  principle  of  this 
Analogy,  and  his  statement  is  made  the  basis  of  Butler’s  argu¬ 
ment.  But  though  asserted  so  long  ago  it  never  entered  largely 
into  apologetics  until  Butler’s  celebrated  work,  which  has  become 
the  type  of  those  arguments  since  employed  for  the  rational  de¬ 
fense  of  revealed  religion. 

The  author  of  the  “  Analogy  ”  exercised  the  prophetic  office 
because  he  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  truth  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  proclaim.  The  true  seer  looks  below  the  surface 
and  grasps  the  roots  of  things,  and,  therefore,  his  message  has 
unlimited  application.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Origen,  or  even 
Butler,  saw  the  wide  reach  of  Analogy,  which  is  in  truth  the  only 
legitimate  method  for  the  investigation  and  interpretation  of  that 
which  is  yet  unknown.  For  knowledge  must  grow  by  a  com¬ 
parison  between  that  which  is  seen  and  known  and  that  which  we 
are  seeking.  The  true  prophet  does  not  always  comprehend  the 
full  significance  of  his  own  message ;  neither  does  the  age  to 
which  he  speaks.  But  when  the  fullness  of  time  comes,  when 
men  are  able  to  receive  the  truth,  the  real  meaning  is  read  into 
the  words  which  before  were  an  enigma.  Butler’s  time  has 
come,  and  he  has  found  a  fit  interpreter  in  Mr.  Gladstone.* 
For,  from  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  the  extent  of  his  culture,  and 

*The  Works  of  Joseph  Butler,  D.C.L.  Edited  by  the  Right  Honorable 
William  E.  Gladstone.  3  vols.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and 
London,  1896. 
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the  moral  earnestness  of  his  character,  he  is  the  best  fitted  of  all 
men  to  wear  the  mantle  which  the  prophet  dropped.  The  sym¬ 
pathy  which  he  feels  for  the  author  whose  work  he  edits  may  be 
understood  by  the  assertion  that  he  has  made  Butler’s  method 
the  guiding  principle  of  his  life.  In  the  notes  on  his  Works,  and 
in  his  “  Subsidiary  Studies,”  he  shows  a  grasp  of  the  subject  and 
a  subtlely  of  reasoning  equal  to  Butler  himself. 

Much  as  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Butler  in  proof  of  the 
scriptural  system  are  admired,  and  exhaustive  as  they  appear  in 
their  combined  effect,  there  is  one  phase  of  Analogy  wrhicli  he  did 
not  develop  to  the  extent  its  importance  demands.  This  is  the 
subject  of  Vicarious  Suffering,  which  is  the  chief  corner  stone  of 
the  Gospel  scheme  and  indispensable  to  the  doctrine  of  forgive¬ 
ness  and  justification.  For  assuredly  there  is  as  striking  analogy 
between  the  course  of  nature  disclosed  in  human  experience  and 
that  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  this  subject  as  in  any  of 
the  other  numerous  points  wThich  Butler  so  ably  discusses.  Nor 
has  this  analogy  ever  been  developed  with  that  thoroughness  ac¬ 
corded  to  other  aspects  of  truth,  though  the  materials  for  its  dis¬ 
cussion  are  inexhaustible.  Yet  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  not 
only  accepted  by  the  Christian  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  his 
faith  and  hope,  but  it  is  the  especial  point  of  attack  made  by  all 
opponents.  The  believer  in  the  vicarious  suffering  of  a  Redeemer 
contends  that  this  gives  significance  to  the  wrhole  system  of  re¬ 
ligion,  whether  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Herein 
the  Christian  and  the  JewT  agree  as  to  the  principle,  though  they 
may  differ  in  regard  to  the  person  wrho  should  fulfill  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  temple  service,  as  well  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  plain 
declarations  of  prophets  and  apostles.  Unbelievers  are  equally 
agreed  in  their  opposition  to  this  doctrine.  The  Cross  is  emphatic¬ 
ally  the  scandal  to  the  Jew  and  foolishness  to  the  Greek  who  read 
both  Law  and  Gospel  with  a  veil  over  their  faces.  It  would  seem 
that  every  species  of  argument  and  ridicule  w?hich  hostility  could 
devise  has  been  hurled  against  the  doctrine  that  the  innocent  should 
be  compelled,  or  even  permitted,  to  suffer  in  the  room  of  the 
guilty.  Opponents  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
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law  and  justice,  whether  in  code  or  unwritten  usage.  They 
maintain  that  it  makes  God  a  tyrant  in  that  He  departs  from 
justice  in  two  ways.  For  on  this  theory  the  transgressor  escapes 
the  penalty  due  to  his  offenses  and  the  innocent  is  punished  for 
what  he  has  not  done.  Nor  does  it  make  much  difference  in  the 
scales  of  justice,  it  is  asserted,  whether  the  victim  of  this  punish¬ 
ment  undergoes  it  voluntarily  or  not.  For  according  to  strict 
equity  none  who  are  guilty  should  he  allowed  to  escape,  and 
surely  no  innocent  person  should  he  punished.  But  this  reverses 
the  whole  trend  of  positive  law  among  men,  and  also  is  subversive 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  morality  which  must  prevail  in  any 
wise  and  wholesome  government. 

In  answer  to  this  contention  we  apply  the  analogy  of  nature. 
We  are  compelled  to  take  things  as  they  are  unless  we  can  re¬ 
verse  the  system  under  which  we  live — an  undertaking  that  few 
even  of  agnostics  will  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt.  No  a 
priori  theories  founded  upon  our  notions  of  justice  can  change 
the  order  of  procedure  observed  in  the  natural  government  of 
the  world.  We  must,  therefore,  adjust  our  views  to  the  facts  as 
we  find  them,  since  our  theories  have  no  more  effect  in  staying 
the  course  of  moral  law  than  our  ignorance  of  astronomy  has  in 
nullifying  the  Copernican  system.  And,  therefore,  the  line  of 
argument  which  Butler  employs,  both  in  the  Sermons  and  the 
Analogy,  is  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  Revealed  System  to  the 
order  of  nature  to  which  w7e  find  ourselves  subject.  Now,  it  is 
maintained,  without  fear  of  successful  opposition,  that  the  whole 
order  of  nature,  both  material  and  spiritual,  is,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  it,  pervaded  by  the  principle  of  Vicarious  Suffering.  It  is 
true  that  all  such  suffering  does  not  involve  either  innocence  or 
guilt.  But  in  the  higher  and  more  special  forms  of  voluntary 
suffering  the  prevalence  of  substitution  and  transference  of  guilt 
is  manifest. 

To  begin  with  that  kind  where  there  is  no  guilt  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  punishment  to  be  met  or  atoned.  Birth  in  every 
species  of  viviparous  animals  is  effected  by  vicarious  suffering. 
Even  in  normal  parturition,  which  is  doubtless  as  acute  pain 
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as  can  be  endured  without  causing  death,  the  mother  suffers  in 
order  to  render  the  continuance  of  life  possible.  The  burdens 
of  pregnancy,  the  dangers — not  merely  to  the  lower  animals,  but 
to  the  human  species — which  it  increases,  are  a  suffering  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  throes  of  childbirth  under  the  most  favored  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  train  of  diseases  which  follow  as  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  are  only,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  the  vicarious  suffering 
of  the  parent  for  the  child.  Among  the  lower  animals,  whether 
viviparous  or  oviparous,  the  helpless  young  become  at  once  an  un¬ 
desirable  charge  on  the  patience,  labor  and  courage  of  the  parent. 
The  mother  bird  or  animal  will  adventure  her  life  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  young,  and  often  pays  this  forfeit.  This  fact,  in  all 
the  extent  of  its  significance,  is  employed  by  the  embodiment  of 
this  principle  as  the  true  type  (Matt.  XIII :  37)  of  His  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  by  this  application  shows  that  all  parts  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  earth  are  coordinates  of  this  method. 

With  man  the  continuance  of  the  care  for  the  young  is  for  a 
longer  time  because  the  relationship  is  not  forgotten  and  the 
need  of  supervision  is  still  evident.  Nay,  the  anxiety  rather  in¬ 
creases  as  the  life  of  the  child  advances,  and  often  is  intensified 
because  of  the  moral  dangers  to  which,  by  its  inexperience,  it  is 
threatened.  *  Hence  the  burden  is  not  chiefly  in  caring  for  the 
helplessness  of  infancy  or  watching  over  the  sick  child,  where  the 
devotion  of  the  mother  is  not  measured  by  her  strength  but  her 
life.  It  is  not  the  labor  and  care  in  the  education  of  offspring 
wherein  every  energy  of  body  and  faculty  of  the  spirit  are  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  provide  for  their  future  success  and  comfort. 
But  it  is  shown  still  more  in  the  agony  of  fear  lest  they  go  astray 
morally,  and  in  the  shame  when  they  have  disgraced  themselves. 
Rachel  mourns  for  her  children  and  refuses  to  be  comforted  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not,  and  she  wails  still  more  piteously  when  they 
are  lost  to  virtue.  No  matter  whether  it  be  the  Jewess  Rizpah, 
who  watches  the  the  wasting  bodies  of  her  children  who  were 
slaughtered  because  state  reasons  demanded  their  unoffending 

*Well  expressed  by  the  German  Proverb:  Kleine  Kinder  Ivleine  Sorgen; 
Grosse  Kinder  Grosse  Sorgen. 
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lives,  or  an  English  Bizpah,  who  gazed  in  sleepless  vigils  on  her 
son  who  hung  upon  the  gallows  tree  for  his  own  misdeeds.*  The 
greater  the  offenses  of  our  children  the  more  deep  the  shame  they 
have  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  vileness,  the  more  clearly 
do  we  understand  the  wail  of  David  :  “  Would  to  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  my  son  !  my  son  !  ”  If,  then,  God  is  a  Father  as  He  is 
distinctly  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel  plan,  if  He  has  a  degree  of 
pity  for  His  children  proportional  to  the  infinitude  of  His  nature, 
which  is  declared  to  be  love,  then  the  analogy  bears  us  out  in  the 
contention  that  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the  parent  for  the  child 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  Divine  plan  to  secure  man’s  redemption. 
And,  indeed,  the  willingness  of  the  parent  himself  to  recieve  the 
blow  due  to  the  iniquities  of  his  progeny  knows  no  limit.  For 
we  feel  sure  that  any  devoted  parent  will  admit  that,  if  it  were 
possible  for  another  to  suffer  the  penalties  deserved  by  the  damned, 
then  would  such  parent  endure  everlasting  punishment,  unde¬ 
served,  to  screen  his  offspring  from  that  which  it  merited ! 

The  same  principle  of  vicarious  punishment  is  seen  in  the  re¬ 
verse  order  from  that  of  the  parent  suffering  for  the  child.  For 
the  offspring  undoubtedly  inherits  not  only  the  physical  and 
mental  constitution  of  the  parent,  but,  to  a  greater  degree,  the 
moral  character.  Diseases  are  inherited.  Tendencies  toward 
certain  maladies  are  acknowledged  by  medical  science,  and  are 
made  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  longevity  by  life  assurance. 
Predisposition  to  action  in  certain  directions  crops  out  both  in  the 
immediate  successors  and  in  those  far  removed.  This  depends,  no 
doubt,  in  part  on  education  and  material  surroundings.  But 
these  again  are  in  great  part  the  direct  result  of  the  moral  and 
physical  character  of  the  parent.  The  children  of  thieves  are 
born  in  the  atmosphere  of  theft.  They  breathe  in  its  pollution  ; 
they  listen  to  its  language ;  they  instinctively  learn  its  ways  ;  and  so, 
from  generation  to  generation,  we  have  the  same  criminal  classes. 
While  they  tax  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  prey  upon  so¬ 
ciety,  yet  the  children  of  such  parents  suffer  the  greatest  punish¬ 
ment  which  can  be  inflicted  in  this  world  by  being  endowed  with 
an  almost  uncontrollable  proneness  to  go  to  destruction ! 

*Vide  Tennyson’s  “Kizpali.” 
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Moreover,  character  finds  its  level,  its  chosen  companionship, 
and  in  them  its  tendency  to  further  development  along  the  same 
lines.  In  this  way  the  child,  wholly  without  responsibility  of  its 
own,  inherits  a  bodily  and  moral  constitution  which  implant  in 
it  from  birth  the  seeds  of  pain  and  sin.  These  rooting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  proper  soil  of  their  surrooundings,  for  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  and  formative  period  the  victims  are  entirely  irre¬ 
sponsible,  both  cause  suffering  and  insure  its  continuance. 
They  certainly  do  not  at  this  period  suffer  because  of  offences  of 
their  own.  For  the  majority  of  such  children  pay  the  extreme 
penalty  before  arriving  at  years  of  conscious  action.  And  those 
who  survive  are  so  unfavorably  situated  that  it  is  miraculous  if 
they  are  not  forcibly  dragged  down  by  their  tendencies  and  sur¬ 
roundings  to  a  life  of  misery,  to  a  premature  death,  and  grave  of 
shame.  This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  thoughts  connected  with 
human  destiny  on  earth.  It  would  be  insupportable,  even  in 
contemplation,  if  we  did  not  hope  for  another  life  wherein  some 
rectification  is  possible  for  those  who  never  consciously  trans¬ 
gressed  in  this  and  yet  suffered  for  the  sins  of  others  ;  an  existence 
when  Divine  compassion  will  mete  out  both  justice  and  mercy 
to  those  who  had  so  little  encouragement  here  to  walk  in  a  path 
of  virtue.  But  this  distribution  of  justice  is  not  the  matter  under 
consideration  at  this  time.  It  maybe  safely  left  to  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth,  who  will  assuredly  do  right ;  who  wall  distribute 
the  stripes  according  to  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  offender. 
Our  object  is  to  show  that  the  scheme  of  law  under  which  we 
live  is  one  of  vicarious  suffering  ;  that  this  is  clearly  discerned  in 
the  coordinate  experiences  of  parents  and  children  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  tpye  of  all  that  is  common  to  human  nature,  and 
that  this  principle  is  exemplified  in  every  phase  of  civilized  life. 

There  are  only  a  few,  comparatively,  of  the  world’s  population 
who  really  earn  their  bread.  The  majority  are  leeches  on  the 
body  politic.  They  consume  but  do  not  produce.  They  are 
cmnberers  of  the  ground  ;  bearing  no  fruit  themselves  and  in  the 
way  of  the  strenuous  and  thrifty.  Most  cases  of  poverty  and 
helplessness  are  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or  positive  wrong- 
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doing  of  those  whom  the  industrious  and  virtuous  are  compelled 
to  support  in  retreats  and  houses  of  correction.  The  order  of 
the  world,  both  in  civilized  and  savage  life,  is  that  a  few,  and 
often  those  who  are  weaker,  work  for  the  strong  who  are  either 
vicious  or  thriftless,  while  the  moral  law  declares  plainly  that  he 
who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  Yet  this  states  what  ought  to  be, 
not  what  actually  is,  the  case.  Hence  this  looks  forward  to  a 
state  which  is  not  attained,  and  in  this  respect  is  exactly  parallel 
to  that  consummation  in  another  life  to  which  the  Revealed  system 
points.  A  state  of  discipline  involves  imperfection  in  all  that  are 
subject  to  it,  and  can  only  show  a  tendency  toward  a  more  perfect 
condition.  In  like  manner,  all  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
vicious  and  thriftless  display  an  unmistakable  phase  of  vicarious 
suffering  and  one  which  is  inseparable  from  any  plan  of  organized 
society,  whether  in  a  single  community  or  the  entire  state.  And 
the  more  complete  the  form  of  government  be,  the  more  carefully 
will  it  provide  for  all  who,  through  their  own  vices  or  those  of 
heredity,  have  become  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves.  If 
it  be  said  that  this  is  an  involuntary  obligation,  forced  upon  us 
by  the  exigencies  of  society,  the  proof  does  not  thereby  become  any 
weaker.  For  it  shows  a  course  of  things  to  which  we  must  sub¬ 
mit  for  the  reason  that  we  are  members  of  a  community  which  is 
subject  to  a  fixed  ordinance,  and  this  embraces  as  much  of  the 
scheme  of  government  de  facto  under  which  we  find  ourselves 
placed  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend.  There  is  every  reasen  to 
believe  that  this  scheme  extends  farther  than  we  can  now  see. 
In  no  case  are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  the  ordinances  of 
nature  stop  exactly  at  the  point  where  our  powers  become  too 
weak  to  follow  them.  For  in  scientific  research  it  has  always 
been  found  that  a  general  tendency,  which  undoubtedly  prevails 
as  far  as  investigations  up  to  a  given  period  had  enabled  men  to 
see,  continue  to  be  valid  as  farther  progress  was  made.  This 
principle  is  absolutely  necessary  to  alb  inductive  science.  For 
if  there  were  not  uniformity  in  nature  there  could  be  no  science, 
since  it  is  alike  indispensable  for  the  discovery  and  classification 
of  facts. 
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We  see  the  fact  of  vicarious  suffering  in  the  usages  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  every  stage ;  but  more  clearly,  because  better  defined, 
in  the  most  advanced  culture.  The  system  of  suretyship  has 
always  existed  since  history  began  among  men.  One  person  is 
permitted  to  take  the  place  of  another  in  assuming  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  He  becomes  responsible  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  cred¬ 
itor  ;  and  if  the  principal  does  not  meet  his  stipulation  the  law 
recognizes  as  equity  in  this  case  the  amount  which  has  been  se¬ 
cured,  and  exacts  of  the  surety  with  as  much  rigor  as  though  he 
were  the  one  who  has  value  received.  This  is  a  necessity  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  soon  as  it  has  advanced  beyond  the  stages  of  barter  and 
immediate  payment.  The  complicated  relations  of  trade  and 
commerce  cannot  be  conducted  without  credit,  and  the  faith  of  a 
promise  which  rests  upon  two  or  more  assurances  of  payment  be¬ 
comes  as  trustworthy  as  the  faith  of  that  number  of  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  a  court  of  justice  to  establish  a  matter  of  fact.  Yet  for  the 
surety  there  is  {no  value  received.  The  act  is  purely  voluntary 
on  his  part.  He  undertakes  to  assure  the  payment  of  a  sum  that 
the  principal  does  not  at  the  time  possess,  or  of  which  the  cred¬ 
itor  has  not  satisfactory  evidence.  When,  therefore,  the  princi¬ 
pal  in  the  transaction  either  proves  unable  to  make  good  his 
promise  of  payment,  or  through  fraud  evades  it,  the  surety  suf¬ 
fers  through  the  inability  or  dishonesty  of  him  whom  he  has  be¬ 
friended.  The  only  facts  which  the  law  deems  it  necessary  to 
establish  are  that  the  suretyship  was  voluntarily  assumed,  and 
that  no  fraud  was  intended  by  the  principal.  This  usage  is  uni¬ 
versal  in  business,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  unless  all  men  be¬ 
come  equal  in  property,  in  honesty  or  in  credit  on  ’change,  all 
of  which  conditions  are  as  impossible  as  the  equality  of  talents 
for  business  and  energy  in  its  promotion. 

And  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  other  usage  in  business  which 
wrecks  more  fortunes  and  entails  more  trouble  and  suffering  upon 
the  thrifty  and  obliging  than  suretyship.  The  innocent  benefactor 
suffers  for  that  of  which  he  is  in  no  sense  the  author.  For  he  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  failure  from  which  he  is  compelled  to  suffer, 
but  rather  of  its  prevention  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  finally, 
14 
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when  there  is  no  other  means  of  satisfying  justice,  bears  the  pen¬ 
alty. 

Other  forms  of  vicarious  suffering  might  be  noticed.  For 
this  principle  not  only  ramifies  all  the  relations  of  men,  but  it  is 
the  type  of  law  which  pervades  all  sentient  nature.  It  is  enough, 
however,  to  show  its  prevalence  in  leading  directions  of  human 
action,  such  as  finance,  the  administration  of  law,  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  of  men  in  the  family  and  state,  in  the  physical  and  moral 
constitution  of  the  human  race.  For  these  embrace  practically 
all  that  concerns  us  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  as  undergo¬ 
ing  discipline  preliminary  to  another.  Hence  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  vicarious  suffering  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  government  of 
God.  For  it  actually  is  here,  and  does  occupy  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  place  of  all  principles  known.  It  is  as  indispensable  for 
understanding  the  governmental  system  in  dealing  with  sentient 
nature  as  causation  is  in  material  things.  The  scheme  of  Re¬ 
demption  and  Atonement  for  sin  by  one  who  is  able  to  suffer  its 
penalty  is  not,  then,  contrary  to  reason  and  abhorrent  to  justice,  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  so  flippantly  assert.  On  the  contrary, 
here,  as  shown  in  so  many  lines  of  human  experience,  this  is 
found  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  conditions  under  which 
man  is  actually  placed.  And  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
we  are  dealing  with  vicarious  suffering  not  as  an  a  priori  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law.  For  we  have  to  reckon  not  with  an  utopian  form 
of  moral  government,  but  with  the  facts  of  man’s  destiny  just  as 
we  encounter  them.  For  the  analogy  we  are  seeking  is  between 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  as  revealed  in  actual  ex¬ 
perience  and  that  announced  by  what  professes  itself  to  be  a 
direct  revelation  from  God  in  the  written  Word.  If,  moreover, 
the  two  realms  of  Nature,  that  of  this  life  and  that  beyond  to 
which  the  present  seems  to  be  introductory,  are  by  the  same 
Author  we  should  expect  to  find  the  principles  of  their  polity 
similar  as  far  as  we  could  trace  them.  The  two  sections  seem  to 
be  coordinates  of  the  same  higher  unity,  and  by  their  similarity 
conversely  argue  a  common  origin.  The  revealed  word  declares, 
hJ  a  series  of  prophetic  statements  which  grow  clearer  continually 
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as  time  advances,  that  a  deliverer  shall  come  to  take  away  sin  by 
enduring  its  penaly.  Finally,  it  is  authoritatively  announced  by 
one  who  asserts  that  he  is  himself  the  embodiment  of  the  truth 
and  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  utterances  of  prophecy.  This  the 
Messiah,  who  had  so  often  been  predicted,  asserts  in  the  clearest 
lan°uia<re  that  he  has  in  the  fullness  of  time  come  into  the  world 
in  order  to  deliver  it  from  the  consequences  of  sin  by  assuming  as 
a  surety  the  responsibility  and  meeting  the  penalty.  This  surety, 
ship  was  voluntary,  and  tendered  by  One  who  had  both  the 
ability  and  the  right  to  assume  the  debt  of  man’s  default  and  se¬ 
cure  its  payment.  For  the  surety  in  every  instance,  whether  for 
debt,  or  for  bail  in  case  of  misdemeanor,  must  have  sufficient 
means  to  make  good  the  delinquency,  or  present  in  person  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  offender  when  he  has  disappeared.  The  person 
who  thus  fulfills  all  the  relations  of  the  surety  can  meet  all  its 
conditions,  and  do  this  without  being  destroyed  himself.  He 
thus  illustrates  the  whole  system  of  government,  whether  physical 
or  moral,  and  so  makes  the  analogy  complete.  How  marvellous 
it  may  be  that  the  guilty  can  escape  punishment  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  innocent,  that  those  who  have  made  themselves  wretched 
by  their  own  conduct  can  be  restored  through  the  intervention  of 
one  who  has  committed  no  offence ;  still  we  find  that  such  is  the 
order  of  that  s}Tstem  according  to  which  we  are  now  living. 

The  transference  of  guilt  from  the  offender,  and  of  righteous¬ 
ness  from  the  surety,  are  declared  by  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
scheme  to  be  both  impossible  and  absurd.  But  we  see  power  in 
the  natural  world  transferred.  One  ball  strikes  another  and  im¬ 
parts  all  its  energy  to  the  second,  while  the  first  remains  still. 
All  the  power  employed  in  machinery  is  transferred.  Motion  is 
generated  by  the  destruction  of  one  material,  and  the  potential 
energy  is  changed  into  the  actual,  which  works  through  a  new 
body  or  medium.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  energy 
is  transferred  it  seems  to  be  taken  from  an  inexhaustible  supply. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  the  force  of  gravity,  the  energy  of  electricity, 
are  utilized  by  the  transference  of  a  part,  so  that  it  comes  under 
man’s  control.  He  would  be  helpless  unless  these  agents  and 
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other  kindred  were  in  the  plan  of  nature  given  to  him.  This 
poverty  in  himself  is  made  rich  by  the  unlimited  riches  found  in 
Nature’s  treasury,  which  can  give  out  without  being  replenished, 
and  yet  never  become  exhausted.  This  is  in  strict  analogy  with 
the  scheme  of  vicarious  suffering.  Man  lies  helpless,  sold  under 
sin.  He  cannot  atone  for  his  offences  without  destruction. 
Power  must  be  transferred  to  him  from  a  source  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  compensate  for  his  lack,  and  to  endure  the  loss — however 
much  has  gone  out — without  the  destruction  of  that  which  yields 
the  supply.  We  can  as  easily  understand  the  transference  of 
energy  from  one  moral  agent  to  another  as  in  the  case  of  material 
things.  We  have  constant  evidence  of  the  latter  because  all  the 
acts  of  life,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  physical  science,  are  dependent 
upon  such  transference.  In  the  latter  case  no  one  disputes  the 
facts.  They  are  seen  wherever  force  is  either  generated  or  ap¬ 
plied,  and  these  data  include  all  our  experience  with  material 
nature.  In  the  former  the  statements  of  Divine  Revelation  are 
explicit  that  man  is  utterly  helpless  to  overcome  the  power  of  a 
sinful  nature,  and  can  be  made  capable  of  holy  living  in  no  other 
way  than  by  taking  away  his  own  sin,  and  by  the  imputation  of 
righteousness  which  belongs  to  another.  If  the  method  of  Divine 
government  through  vicarious  atonement  is  absurd  so  also  is  the 
course  of  nature.  Transference  of  energy,  by  which  a  creature  help¬ 
less  in  himself  can  control  the  physical  powers  of  the  world  to  an  in¬ 
definable  extent,  is  the  measure  of  a  progressive  civilization. 
Transference  of  righteausness,  that  is  imputation  of  the  Divine 
holiness,  after  the  offender’s  guilt  has  been  assumed  and  his  debt 
to  justice  paid,  not  only  renders  him  guiltless  before  the  bar 
of  God,  but  also  makes  him  a  growing  factor  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  by  alliance  with  that  energy 
whereby  Jesus  Christ  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself. 


y. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 

BY  PROFESSOR  E?JX.  Y.  GERHART,  D.D. 

The  scientific  method  of  research  is  the  application  of  induction 
to  the  investigation  of  any  realm  of  existences,  whether  natural 
or  supernatural,  whether  personal  or  impersonal.  If  a  process  of 
investigation  be  legitimately  conducted,  according  to  the  laws  of 
thought  governing  induction,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  result  de¬ 
pends  primarily,  not  on  the  logical  order  of  the  process,  but  on 
the  validity  of  the  principle  underlying  and  sustraining  the  in¬ 
ductive  process.  This  principle  is  an  a  priori  idea.  Thought 
assumes  it,  and  assumes  it  spontaneously.  By  no  method  of 
argument  can  the  governing  idea  be  proven.  The  inductive 
principle  conditions  the  validity  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to 
a  general  truth,  just  as  in  the  opposite  method  the  deductive 
principle  conditions  the  validity  of  reasoning  from  a  general  propo¬ 
sition  to  the  truth  of  a  particular. 

The  inductive  process  and  the  law  by  wThich  it  is  governed  are 
variously  stated  by  different  logicians,  but  regarding  the  essential 
features  of  legitimate  induction  all  are  in  accord.  According  to 
J.  Stuart  Mill,  “  induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  conclude 
that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class  is  true  of  the 
whole  class,  or  that  what  is  true  at  certain  times  will  be  true  under 
similar  circumstances  at  all  times.”  *  The  first  clause  expresses 
the  principal  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  inductive  thought.  From 
two  or  more  known  particulars  of  a  given  class  thought  infers 
what  the  whole  class  is,  though  otherwise  unknown.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  induction  as  taught  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  agrees  with 
Mill’s  representation.  “  There  is  a  process  of  reasoning,”  says 
Hamilton,  “from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  as  well  as  from  the 

*  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  ancl  Inductive,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  p.  174. 
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whole  to  the  parts.”  *  Each  process,  the  inductive  and  the  de_ 
ductive,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  one  as  necessary  and  inde¬ 
pendent  as  the  other,  The  law  by  which  the  inductive  syllogism 
is  governed,  as  Hamilton  expresses  it,  is  that  44  what  belongs,  or 
does  not  belong,  to  all  the  constituent  parts,  belongs  or  does  not 
belong  to  the  constituted  whole.”  He  adds  that  to  conclude  of 
the  whole  what  is  not  conceived  as  a  predicate  of  all  its  consti¬ 
tuent  parts  violates  the  law  of  the  inductive  syllogism,  and  the 
supposed  legitimate  inference  is  a  fallacy.  The  law  which 
governs  the  deductive  syllogism  is  directly  the  opposite  ;  the  predi¬ 
cate  of  the  whole  is  the  predicate  of  all  the  parts,  or  what  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  true  of  a  class  is  true  of  all  the  individuals  of  that 
class. 

Mill  represents  inductive  thought  as  the  process  from  44  certain 
individuals  of  a  class  ”  to  the  whole  of  that  class,  the  principle 
being  that  what  is  true  of  some ,  or  of  two  or  more  individu¬ 
als,  is  true  of  all.  The  inference  amounts,  not  to  certain 
knowledge,  but  to  a  probability,  and  the  probability  gains  the 
force  of  truth  in  the  degree  that  the  number  of  known  individu¬ 
als  of  the  same  genus  increases  and  diminishes  in  force  as  the 
number  of  known  individuals  is  less. 

According  to  both  Mill  and  Hamilton,  inductive  reasoning 
passes  from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  but  as  Hamilton  represents 
the  process  he  differs  from  Mill  as  to  the  principle  which  the 
process  assumes.  Mill  passes  from  some  parts  to  a  knowledge 
of  all ;  whilst  Hamilton  passes  from  all  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
The  difference,  if  consistently  held,  is  great.  As  represented  by 
Mill  inductive  reasoning  infers  a  universal  truth  from  two  or 
more  individuals;  as  represented  by  Hamilton  inductive  reason¬ 
ing  infers  a  universal  truth  from  all  the  individuals.  If  we  know 
all  the  constituent  parts,  especially  if  we  know  them  in  their  re¬ 
ciprocal  relations,  we  presumably  have  certain  knowledge  of  the 
whole  class.  But  in  most  cases,  if  we  know  only  some  parts, 
or  some  individuals  of  a  class,  we  cannot  infer  that  we  have  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  of  the  whole ;  for  the  parts  unknown  may  have 

*  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  p.  227. 
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qualities  or  relations  which,  if  known,  would  reverse  or  modify 
our  judgment  of  the  whole. 

The  doctrine  as  propounded  by  Hamilton,  though  the  only 
adequate  statement  of  inductive  logic,  can  scarcely  be  enforced  in 
the  investigations  pursued  by  natural  science,  or  in  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  in 
nearly  every  department  of  nature,  perhaps  in  all  departments, 
though  the  investigations  be  accurate  and  extensive,  though  the 
largest  number  of  facts  be  collated  and  classified,  we  fall  short  of 
the  discovery  and  knowledge  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  class,  or 
all  the  phenomena  of  a  supposed  law ;  and  so  long  as  we  do  not 
know  all  phenomena  or  all  the  individuals  of  a  class  we  cannot 
logically  infer  that  our  knowledge  covers  the  class  as  a  whole  or 
all  the  essential  properties  of  the  class. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  availability  of 
an  adequate  doctrine  of  induction  as  propounded  by  Hamilton 
for  scientific  purposes,  I  cite  the  criticism  of  William  Thomson, 
D.D. : 

“  Our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws  is  embodied 
in  the  canon  that  under  the  same  circumstances  and  with  the 
same  substances  the  same  effects  always  result  from  the  same 
causes.  This  great  inductive  principle  is  itself  proved  by  induc¬ 
tion,  and  partakes  of  the  same  formal  defect  that  may  be  charged 
against  other  inductive  results,  namely,  that  its  terms  are  wider 
than  our  experience  can  warrant.  Many  groups  of  facts,  con¬ 
nected  as  causes  and  effects,  have  not  been  examined ;  and  in 
them  it  is  conceivable  at  least  that  there  may  be  capricious  causes 
producing  opposite  effects  at  different  times.  *  *  *  We  draw  a 
universal  canon  from  an  experience  less  than  universal,  and  then 
employ  it  to  justify  us  in  drawing  other  universal  truths  from 
other  particular  experiences.”  * 

The  universal  proposition  drawn  from  an  experience  of  facts 
necessarily  limited  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  unknown 
properties  of  a  given  species  or  a  given  genus  are  identical  with 

*  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  by  William  Thomson,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  p.  273. 
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the  known  properties.  The  assumption  is  a  metaphysical  postu¬ 
late,  demanded  not  by  facts  or  phenomena,  but  by  the  sponta¬ 
neous  impulses  of  reason. 

Turning  to  Whateley  we  meet  the  same  general  conception. 
“  Induction,”  he  asserts,  “  is  some  kind  of  argument  which  infers, 
respecting  a  whole  class,  what  has  been  ascertained  respecting 
one  or  more  individuals  of  that  class. ”*  This  lucid  statement  he 
illustrates :  “  When,  from  having  always  observed  a  certain 

sheep  ruminating,  we  infer  that  this  individual  sheep  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ruminate  we  assume  that  the  property  which  has  hitherto 
belonged  to  this  sheep  will  remain  unchanged.  When  we  infer 
the  same  property  of  all  sheep  we  assume  that  the  property 
which  belongs  to  this  individual  belongs  to  the  whole  species.  *  *  * 

“  These  are  merely  different  forms  of  the  maxim  that  nature  is 
uniform  in  her  operations  the  application  of  which  admits  of 
every  degree  of  evidence  from  perfect  moral  certainty  to  mere 
conjecture.”! 

Governed  in  our  conception  of  the  scientific  method  by  these 
and  other  eminent  logicians,  men  who  occupy  a  position  of  au¬ 
thority  in  the  department  of  logic,  I  am  warranted  in  laying 
down  several  propositions  which  have  fundamental  force. 

1.  From  one  or  more  known  particulars,  whether  viewed  as 
individuals,  or  facts,  or  phenomena,  induction  infers  the  otherwise 
unknown  particulars.  Thought  passes  from  the  knowledge  of 
some  parts  to  an  idea  of  the  whole,  or  to  an  idea  of  the  law  of 
the  whole,  and  thus  to  a  conception  of  all  the  constituent  parts. 

2.  The  inference  from  known  facts  is  drawn  to  the  whole  of 
the  class  to  which  the  known  facts  belong.  From  the  peculiar 
habits  of  two  or  more  sheep,  to  use  Whateley’s  illustration,  we 
may  infer  the  peculiar  habits,  not  of  swine,  but  only  of  all  sheep. 
The  inference  is  rigidly  limited  to  the  species  or  genus  in  which 
the  known  individuals  stand.  An  inference  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  if  both  do  not  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  species, 
or  genus,  is  illogical  and  fallacious. 

*  Whateley’s  Elements  of  Logic,  p.  439. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  287. 
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3.  This  method  of  reasoning  which  infers  the  truth  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  proposition  from  a  proposition  of  limited  import  is  based 
on  the  canon  quoted  above  from  Thomson,  that  under  the  same 
circumstances  and  with  the  same  substances  the  same  effects  al¬ 
ways  result  from  the  same  causes — a  great  principle,  an  a  priori 
idea,  which  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  is  itself  supported  by  in¬ 
duction. 

The  principal  law  of  induction  which  I  propose  chiefly  to  em¬ 
phasize  is  that  in  every  valid  inference  from  the  singular  to  the 
universal,  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  the  facts  from  which 
we  reason  and  the  universal  to  which  we  reason  belong  to  the 
same  class.  To  be  valid  the  essential  predicates  of  the  universal 
and  the  essential  predicates  of  the  singular  must  be  the  same. 
If  the  essential  predicates  of  both  be  not  the  same  the  nerve  of 
inference  is  cut  and  the  result  of  inductive  reasoning  is  utterly 
illogical. 

The  necessity  of  passing  by  way  of  inference  from  single  facts 
to  the  universal  law  of  the  same  class  becomes  the  touchstone  of 
the  validity  of  a  given  induction.  A  scientist  may  observe  a 
number  of  facts,  but  may  not  know  the  law  that  governs  or  ex¬ 
plains  the  facts.  Then  he  does  not  understand  his  facts.  He 
sees  certain  things,  but  he  can  not  interpret  them.  Kepler  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  apt  illustration.  The  peculiar  motions  of 
the  planets  were  observed  by  him,  but  for  a  great  while  he  could 
not  account  for  those  peculiar  motions ;  as  a  consequence,  he 
lacked  scientific  knowledge  of  his  facts.  For  him  the  facts  were 
isolated  and  disconnected.  How  should  he  reason  from  them 
without  a  regulative  principle  ?  As  Whew  ell  remarks,  the  pearls 
are  there,  but  they  will  not  hang  together  till  some  one  provides 
the  string.  Kepler  was  in  the  dark  until  from  his  own  store  he 
could  supply  the  principle  of  connection.  How  did  he  ascertain 
the  principle  of  connection — the  “  string  ”  by  which  u  the  pearls  ” 
might  “  hang  together?”  In  no  way  but  by  a  series  of  guesses. 
Each  guess  or  hypothesis  he  puts  to  the  test  to  determine  whether 
it  answers  to  the  facts.  Mill  says :  “  The  experience  of  all 
thinkers  will,  I  believe,  testify  that  the  process  is  tentative ;  that 
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it  consists  of  a  succession  of  guesses,  many  being  rejected,  until 
one  at  last  occurs  fit  to  be  chosen.”*  Before  hitting  upon  the 
conception  of  an  ellipse,  Kepler,  as  we  know  from  himself,  tried 
nineteen  other  imaginary  paths,  which,  finding  them  inconsistent 
with  his  observations,  he  was  obliged  to  reject.  But  every  hy¬ 
pothesis  was  directly  connected  with  and  involved  the  movements 
of  the  planets.  It  did  not  enter  his  mind  to  attempt  a  leap  from 
the  natural  into  the  supernatural  world,  and  put  to  the  test  some 
spiritual  hypothesis.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  suppose  that 
some  created  spirit,  good  or  bad,  might  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  observed  variations.  No  hypothesis  so  irrational  tempted 
him.  Nor  did  he  seek  a  working  hypothesis  in  the  domain  of 
animal  or  human  life.  His  logical  mind  in  the  study  of  natural 
phenomena  sought  a  regulative  conception,  an  explanatory  law, 
in  the  realm  of  nature ;  and  as  his  observed  facts  were  phenom¬ 
ena  in  the  physical  heavens,  he  sought  for  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  nowhere  but  in  that  objective  realm. 

Kepler’s  observations  of  the  variations  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets  confined  him  imperatively  to  some  idea  predicable  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Inductive  thought,  by  virtue  of  its  own  laws, 
limits  its  inferences  absolutely  to  that  department  of  things,  or 
of  ideas,  to  which  the  facts  or  the  phenomena  pertain.  This  law 
of  inductive  thought  I  proceed  to  consider  in  its  application  to 
some  questions  of  grave  import  that  are  challenging  the  attention 
of  our  times. 

When  reason  reflects  on  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world, 
whether  phenomena  address  us  from  the  mineral  or  vegetable 
or  animal  kingdom,  the  legitimate  inference  passes  to  some 
law  operative  in  the  natural  world.  From  our  observations 
of  nature  as  nature  we  may  reason  to  the  constitution  of  nature. 
If  phenomena  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  the  objects  of  investi¬ 
gation  the  inference  is  limited  to  the  mineral ;  it  does  not  pass  to 
the  plant.  From  the  sphere  of  things  inorganic,  a  granite  block 
or  a  diamond,  inductive  thought  does  not  infer  any  law  other  than 
a  law  reigning  in  the  sphere  of  things  inorganic.  This  law  of  in- 
*  Mill’s  System  of  Logic,  p.  180 
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ference  prevails  in  rational  knowledge  as  we  ascend,  step  by  step, 
along  the  entire  scale  of  nature.  The  phenomena  of  the  plant 
limit  inference  to  some  general  conception  of  the  plant ;  they  do 
not  justify  an  inference  concerning  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
These  propositions  are  truisms.  To  know  the  plant  we  investi¬ 
gate  the  plant ;  to  know  the  animal  we  investigate  the  animal. 

The  animal  and  the  plant  are  identical  in  so  far  as  both  are  or¬ 
ganic,  or  living  things.  If  we  study  both  simply  as  being  each  a 
domain  of  organized  life  our  facts  justify  an  inference  to  some 
universal  law  characteristic  of  life,  but  not  a  law  distinctively 
characteristic  of  animal  life  or  plant  life,  each  being  a  peculiar 
order  of  organisms  differentiated  from  the  other.  No  mineralo¬ 
gist  reasons  from  phenomena  exclusively  mineralogical  to  a  law 
distinctive  of  the  plant ;  no  botanist  reasons  from  phenomena  ex¬ 
clusively  vegetal  to  a  law  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  animal. 
This  general  principle  governs  the  legitimate  inquiries  of  natur¬ 
alists  not  only  into  one  kingdom  of  the  natural  world  in  contra¬ 
distinction  from  other  kingdoms,  but  governs  inquiry  also  into 
the  different  genera  or  species  of  the  same  kingdom.  The  phenom¬ 
ena  of  a  given  genus  of  whatever  kingdom  justify  inferences 
only  concerning  that  particular  genus  as  contradistinguished  from 
all  other  genera  of  the  same  family. 

Now,  if  it  be  logical  only  to  infer  from  particular  facts  observ¬ 
able  in  the  natural  world  some  universal  law  operative  in  the 
natural  world  ;  if  we  may  reason  inductively  only  from  the  im¬ 
personal  to  the  impersonal,  not  from  the  impersonal  to  the  per¬ 
sonal, then  this  negative  implication  commands  assent,  namely, 
that  from  facts  characteristic  of  the  animal  kingdom  thought  can¬ 
not  infer  a  universal  law  characteristic  of  man. 

There  is  in  our  day  no  difference  of  judgment  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  physical  world.  Nature  is  not  a  heterogeneous  mass, 
but  a  system  of  things.  So  all  believe  and  maintain.  No  individ¬ 
ual,  no  class  of  objects,  no  kingdom  is  isolated.  Each  is  con¬ 
nected  in  its  sphere  with  another  ;  each  is  modified  more  or  less 
by  an  environment,  and  each  at  the  same  time  is  influential  as  a 
modifying  factor  for  some  class  or  for  some  individual  other  than 
itself. 
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Thought  from  observation  of  such  facts  forms  a  general  con¬ 
ception  of  sub-human  departments  of  the  natural  world,  a  concep¬ 
tion  which  includes  two  distinct  but  interactive  principles.  There 
is  a  continuity  of  existence,  of  law,  of  teleological  order  regnant 
in  the  inorganic  world,  regnant  in  the  spheres  of  organized  life, 
running  from  what  I  may  call  the  lowest  unit,  whether  a  cell  or 
an  atom,  through  every  kingdom  onward  to  man,  embracing  his 
constitution  as  the  apex  and  consummation  of  the  ever,  and  every¬ 
where,  active  process.  This  is  the  truth  which  the  modern  theory 
of  evolution  has  been  justly  emphasizing.  Another  principle, 
another  law  is  equally  evident.  Every  individual,  every  class  or 
family,  every  kingdom  stands  for  itself,  with  a  type  and  law  of 
its  own,  with  relations  to  things  below  it  and  things  above  it 
characteristic  of  itself  alone.  Each  kingdom  differs  in  kind  from 
all  other  kingdoms  as  really  as  each  is  interlinked  with  and  in¬ 
terdependent  on  all  others.  Let  us  reflect  on  this  twofold  truth 
somewhat  more  closely. 

Of  the  Christian  Paul  says  :  “  No  man  liveth  unto  himself  ” — a 
truth  which  asserts  a  law  of  judgment  respecting  the  created  uni¬ 
verse.  No  kingdom  performs  a  function  for  itself  alone,  nor 
does  any  genus  nor  species,  nor  any  unit,  down  to  a  protozoan. 
Let  thought  take  a  stand  at  any  epoch  in  the  history  of  life,  or 
lower  down  at  any  point  along  the  line  of  inorganic  existences, 
and  there  in  order  to  form  a  judgment,  even  approximately  cor¬ 
rect,  of  the  “  epoch  ”  or  “  point  ”  thought  has  to  look  backward 
and  forward,  and  recognize  the  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
“  epoch  ”  or  “  point  ”  conditions  processes  that  rise  beyond  it, 
and  on  the  other  that  it  in  turn  is  conditioned  on  forces  that  in 
the  economy  of  the  world  are  antecedent  to  it.  Yet  no  process, 
antecedent  or  consequent,  can  be  normal  unless  the  thing  existent 
at  which  thought  has  taken  a  stand  performs  a  function  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  law  of  its  own  type.  The  truth  of  Paul’s  assertion 
that  no  man  liveth  to  himself  implies  that  a  man  be  a  man ,  not 
a  dog  nor  an  ape.  If  the  object  to  which  the  name  of  man  is 
given  be  not  constitutionally  human  the  proposition  of  Paul  has 
no  meaning. 
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Whilst  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  plant  presupposes  lower 
departments  of  the  natural  world  and  conditions  both  the  animal 
and  man,  it  is  just  as  unquestionable  that,  to  fulfil  its  vocation 
in  the  economy  of  the  world,  the  plant  must  be  a  plant,  an  or¬ 
ganism,  differing  generically  on  the  one  side  from  the  mineral 
and  on  the  other  from  the  animal.  It  must  realize  its  own  type. 
It  must  live,  grow  and  produce  according  to  its  own  law.  Then 
it  accomplishes  the  end  of  the  reciprocal  relationship,  constituted 
and  perpetuated  by  God,  between  itself  and  lower  existences,  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  higher  kingdoms. 

These  two  universal  ideas  enter  into  valid  scientific  reasoning  on 
the  constitution  of  man  and  his  relative  position ;  the  unity  of  the 
natural  world  of  which  man  is  a  member,  and  the  generic  differen¬ 
tiation  of  kingdoms,  each  kingdom  having  a  type  of  being  and 
performing  functions  peculiar  to  itself. 

Both  ideas  demand  the  recognition  of  inductive  thought,  the 
one  as  imperatively  as  the  other ;  both  are  equally  evident  to  ob¬ 
servation,  the  former  being  demonstrated  by  the  interdependent 
connection  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  latter  by  the  study  of 
each  in  relation  to  itself  alone.  Each  idea  conditions  the  other. 
Whether  we  emphasize  the  dynamic  bond  connecting  kingdom 
with  kingdom,  or  emphasize  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  any  one 
kingdom  in  opposition  to  all  others,  we  cannot  logical^  have 
either  idea  if  we  vacate  the  other.  Should  thought  vacate  the 
dynamic  bond  of  connection  by  virtue  of  which  all  genera,  all 
families  and  kingdoms  constitute  an  articulated  whole  we  should 
have  a  riotous  multitude  of  things,  each  independent  of  all  others, 
each  at  war  with  all  others.  The  idea  of  a  physical  universe 
would  no  longer  have  rational  validity.  The  interdependence  and 
interaction  of  manifold  parts  would  cease,  and  if  interaction  ceases 
the  parts  would  themselves  no  longer  be  parts,  each  would  vacate 
its  function,  and  thus  also  its  place  and  its  claim  to  a  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  thought  vacate  or  even  ignore  the 
distinctive  type  of  any  kingdom,  whether  of  the  plant,  the  animal 
or  man,  or  the  distinctive  type  characteristic  of  any  genus  or 
family,  then  the  idea  of  a  system  of  things,  of  an  articulated 
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whole,  would  logically  be  vacated.  The  objective  economy  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  we  name  the  world,  or  kosmos,  or  physical  universe, 
implies  differentiated  parts,  each  part  having  qualities  of  its 
own  and  performing  functions  of  its  own,  functions  performed  by 
no  other  part.  For  example,  if  holding  the  existing  economy  of 
the  world  as  the  point  of  view,  thought  vacate  the  plant,  the  idea 
of  the  animal  and  of  man  would  be  fallacious.  No  plant,  no  ani¬ 
mal.  No  animal,  no  man.  The  internal  dynamic  relationship  of 
the  plant  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  the  animate  world  implied 
by  the  cosmological  representation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gen¬ 
esis  is  logical. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  emphasis  put  on  the  truth  of 
these  ideas — the  unity  of  the  world  and  the  differentiated  selfness 
of  every  part — would  be  acknowledged  by  all  thoughtful  scien¬ 
tists.  Acknowledged  it  is  by  many,  but  not  by  all.  Phenomena 
of  the  plant  justify  an  inference  relative  to  the  laws  of  plant  life, 
not  to  the  laws  of  animal  life.  Here  scientists  and  logicians 
agree.  Phenomena  characteristic  of  the  animal  justify  an  infer¬ 
ence  to  the  animal.  Here  also  scientists  and  logicians  agree. 
But  if  we  proceed  a  step  further,  reasoning  according  to  the  same 
general  law  of  induction  which  all  sound  thought  honors,  and 
affirm  that  the  distinctive  phenomena  charateristic  of  the  animal 
justify  an  inference  to  the  animal  only,  many  scientists  demur. 
From  phenomena  of  the  plant  they  will  reason  to  the  plant  only ; 
but  from  animal  phenomena  they  reason,  not  only  to  the  laws  of 
animal  life,  but  also  to  the  unique  constitution  of  man,  assuming 
in  the  face  of  extraordinary  generic  differentiations  that  man  is  an 
animal.  And  the  term  animal  is  used  not  only  to  denote  the  fact 
that  there  is  kinship  between  the  animate  life  of  the  animal  and 
the  animate  life  of  man  ;  that  mineral  and  vegetal  substances  con¬ 
dition  and  enter  into  the  material  organization  of  man's  body  as 
into  the  organization  of  the  body  of  the  animal — a  truth  which 
no  logician  nor  anthropologist  denies — but  the  term  animal  is 
used  also  to  denote  that  which  is  properly  and  characteristically 
predicable  of  mankind.  Then  what  is  known  to  be  true  of  the 
animal  is  accepted  as  truth  respecting  man.  Thought  infers  the 
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type  and  law  of  human  life,  not  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  facts 
which  distinguish  man’s  personality,  but  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  ape. 

A  singular  inconsistency  of  procedure  confronts  us.  The  sci¬ 
entific  method  claims  the  distinction  of  conducting  investigations, 
not  from  the  view-point  of  an  a  priori  thesis,  but  on  the  basis  of 
facts,  facts  carefully  ascertained  and  classified  ;  yet  when  experi¬ 
mentation  and  thought  approach  the  noblest  kingdom  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  the  scientific  method,  as  applied  by  the  class 
of  thinkers  in  question,  relinquishes  the  law  of  induction  and 
proceeds  on  the  ground  of  an  a  priori  conception,  assuming  that 
the  ape  and  man  are  as  to  kind  identical,  an  assumption  which  is 
an  assumption ,  not  an  inference  from  the  personal  facts  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  physical  connection  between  human  life  and  animal 
life  no  one  denies,  just  as  no  one  denies  the  connection  between 
the  life  of  the  animal  and  the  life  of  the  plant ;  but  as  there  is  a 
generic  difference  between  the  animal  and  the  plant,  so  there  is  a 
generic  difference,  as  psychology  presupposes  and  confesses,  a 
difference  more  pronounced,  between  the  animal  and  man. 

The  difference  is  seen  to  be  remarkable  when  we  reflect  on  the 
structure  of  the  body. 

The  anthropoidea,  a  sub-order  of  primate  mammals,  prevail  in 
two  sub-divisions,  the  first  comprising  monkeys  and  apes,  the  second 
man.  The  apes  approach  man  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  in  the 
brain  and  its  convolutions,  and  in  the  teeth. 

The  orangs  approach  man  nearest  in  the  number  of  the  ribs, 
having  like  man  twelve  pairs,  and  in  the  form  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  The  chimpanzee  is  nearest  related  to  man  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  in  dentition  and  the  length  of  the  arms. 
The  gorilla  resembles  him  chiefly  in  the  absolute  capacity  of  the 
skull.  Anatomists  differ  as  to  whether  the  chimpanzee  or  the 
gorilla  comes  nearest  to  man. 

The  average  capacity  of  the  Caucasian  skull  is  91-92  cubic 
inches  ;  of  the  African  skull  it  is  85  inches  ;  of  the  Australian 
75-79  inches.  Of  the  gorilla  the  average  capacity  of  the  skull 
is  29  to  near  35  cubic  inches  ;  of  the  chimpanzee  26  ;  of  the  orang 
25  inches. 
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The  absolute  physiological  difference  of  man  from  the  apes 
consists  in  the  greater  number  and  the  greater  irregularity  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  According  to  the 
measurements  above  given,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  also  much 
larger  compared  with  the  cerebellum,  and  completely  cover  the 
latter.  Man’s  entire  brain  is  at  least  double  the  size  proportion¬ 
ately  of  that  of  the  gorilla.  As  Huxley  states,  the  relative  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  skulls  of  man  and  the  gorilla  are  “  immense.”  In 
man  the  cranial  box  overhangs  the  orbits  ;  in  the  gorilla  the  fore¬ 
hand  is  hollowed  out.* 

There  are  other  remarkable  structural  differences  which  it  is 
not  important  to  enumerate,  as  they  are  of  less  direct  significance 
for  my  purpose.  The  anatomical  facts  given  demonstrate  the 
immense  difference  of  man  in  hind  from  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla,  apes  which  as  to  physical  organization  come  nearest  to 
man.  Among  those  who  insist  that  man  is  an  animal,  who  would 
call  Socrates  a  gorilla  ? 

But  great  as  are  the  physical  differences  they  appear  to  be 
small  when  we  fix  attention  on  the  thorough  contrast  between 
the  unique  properties  of  man  as  a  personal  being  and  the  imper¬ 
sonal  phenomena  of  the  animal. 

Here  we  reach  the  chief  qualitative  difference.  It  appeals  to 
us  so  soon  as  we  contemplate  man’s  essential  spiritual  character¬ 
istics.  These  all  center  in  personality,  from  which  every  moral 
and  spiritual  characteristic  derives  its  peculiar  quality. 

As  a  personal  being  man  is  self -objective,  whether  we  view 
him  as  the  dynamic  center  of  volition,  or  of  knowledge,  or  of  feel¬ 
ing.  He  is  a  subject  who  consciously  is  his  own  object.  This 
proposition  may  be  reversed.  Man  is  an  object  who  is  con¬ 
sciously  his  own  subject.  Self  chooses  and  self  is  chosen.  In 
self-love  the  subject  and  object  of  volition  are  the  same.  Self 
knows  and  self  is  known.  In  self-consciousness  the  subject  and 
object  of  knowledge  are  the  same.  Self  feels  and  self  is  felt. 
That  which  feels  and  that  which  is  felt  are  the  same.  Of  man 

*  On  this  branch  of  the  discussion  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  C.  Schiedt. 
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we  may  predicate  conscious  self-feeling  in  contradistinction  from 
sensation.  Yet  no  confusion  takes  possession  either  of  his  moral 
activity,  or  of  his  rational  inquiries,  or  of  his  emotional  life. 
Man  ever  distinguishes  between  self  as  choosing  and  self  as  chosen, 
between  self  as  knowing  and  feeling,  and  self  as  known  and  felt. 
Of  these  unique  phenomena,  personality  expressed  in  concrete 
form  by  the  pronoun  I  or  ego,  is  the  dynamic  center.  Unique 
these  distinguishing  phenomena  are  properly  called  because  they 
are  predicable  absolutely  of  no  object  but  a  being  that  is  per¬ 
sonal.  And  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  important  to  say  only 
that  the  idea  of  personality  is  realized  by  no  being  lower  in  the 
scale  of  existence  than  man. 

An  inference  to  the  constitution  of  man  drawn  from  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  animal  kingdom  violates  the  scientific  method  in 
two  ways  :  1.  Professing  to  investigate  man’s  nature  scientific¬ 

ally,  that  is,  to  reason  exclusively  from  human  facts  to  the  being 
of  man,  the  inference  fails  to  take  account  of  the  distinguishing 
phenomena  of  man’s  nature.  Not  to  name  again  the  great  phys¬ 
ical  differences,  it  ignores  or  denies  the  unique  facts  of  self-con¬ 
scious  personality,  namely,  self-determined  volition,  the  categories 
and  logical  processes  of  thought,  the  amenability  of  the  conscience 
to  God,  and  the  irrepressible  instinct  of  worship — facts  which  ad¬ 
dress  us  only  from  the  human  kingdom.  2.  As  a  consequence 
of  ignoring  or  denying  man’s  moral  and  spiritual  phenomena,  the 
inference  is  drawn  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  man  and  the 
ape  are  members  of  the  same  order  of  animate  life,  an  assumption 
that  could  stand  scientifically  only  if  sustained  by  facts  essential 
to  the  nature  of  both.  A  scientific  investigation  into  manhood 
infers  that  man  is  an  animal  by  silently  postulating,  as  the  nerve 
of  the  whole  investigation,  that  thought  in  its  consideration  of  the 
two  classes  is  dealing  with  the  same  object. 

I  might  now  pass  on  to  discuss  several  other  important  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  many  thinkers  reason  inductively,  but  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  induction.  One  question  is  whether  from  man's 
present  battle  with  the  destructive  forces  of  his  natural  environ, 
ment  thought  may  infer  man’s  original  attitude  as  he  stood  when 
15 
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fashioned  by  the  creative  energy  of  God?  Does  the  scientific 
method  justify  an  inference  from  man  as  he  now  is  to  man  as  he 
was  in  the  beginning  of  his  history  ? 

Another  question  that  claims  consideration  is  whether  by 
reasoning  from  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  according  to 
the  principle  of  induction  thought  may  infer  what  God  is  and 
what  is  His  relation  to  the  natural  world  ?  Does  the  inductive 
method  justify  an  inference  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual? 

Still  another  question  arises  :  Whether  if  there  be  defects  in 
the  Biblical  record  induction  may  infer  untruth  in  the  objective 
history  of  revelation? 

A  discussion  of  the  scientific  method  in  its  bearing  on  the  im¬ 
port  of  these  questions  I  reserve  for  a  subsequent  article. 


VI 


PENTECOST— THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  CHURCH. 

BY  REV.  CYRUS  CORT,  D.D. 

That  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  and  other  writers  of  Church  History 
are  correct  in  designating  Pentecost  as  the  Birthday  of  the  New 
Testament  Church,  is  manifest  from  the  consideration  of  a  few 
fundamental  facts.  The  founding  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
was  dependent  on  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  the  plen¬ 
itude  of  grace  as  the  quickening,  converting,  sanctifying  Spirit 
of  truth  and  holiness.  This  coming  took  place  fifty  days  after 
the  resurrection  and  ten  days  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  was  conditioned  by  and  dependent  on  the  aton¬ 
ing  death  ,  the  triumphant  resurection  and  glorious  ascension  of 
our  blessed  Saviour.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  human  redemp¬ 
tion  must  be  historically  and  objectively  complete  in  the  medi¬ 
atorial  life  and  person  of  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  before  the  way 
was  open  for  the  coming  and  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
proper  New  Testament  sense.  The  problem  of  redemption  required 
that  the  Mediator  and  Redeemer  of  our  lost  and  ruined  race 
should  work  out  a  perfect  righteousness  obediently  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  in  heaven  ;  yea,  that  the  Captain  of  our  salvation 
should  become  perfect  through  suffering  and,  as  our  surety  and 
representative,  carry  our  human  nature  triumphantly  through  the 
jaws  of  death  and  the  gates  of  hades  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high.  The  Comforter  could  not  come  as  the  life  giv¬ 
ing,  regenerating  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  Church  until  Jesus 
had  finished  his  redemptive  work  and  had  become  the  glorified 
Son  of  Man.  This  is  clearly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  the  logic  of  events,  as  they  unfolded  themselves  in 
the  process  of  redemption,  confirms  the  truth  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions. 
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In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  7:89  we  are  told  that  precious  prom¬ 
ises  of  life  and  salvation  offered  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  those  who 
came  to  Him  and  trusted  in  Him  as  the  Messiah  had  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  future  reception  of  the  Spirit  by  his  true  disciples 
for  the  very  important  and  significant  reason  that  “  The  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  given  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.” 
Here  the  glorification  of  Jesus  is  unmistakably  set  forth  as  a 
condition  antecedent  to  the  gift  or  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  gospel  sense  of  that  term.  And  corresponding  with  this  are 
those  precious  and  comforting  addresses  of  our  blessed  Lord  to 
his  sorrow-burdened  disciples  on  the  eve  of  his  condemnation  and 
crucifixion.  They  were  sad  because  the  Master  had  solemnly  as¬ 
sured  them  that  He  was  about  to  depart  and  would  be  put  to 
death  by  wicked  men.  Sorrow  filled  their  hearts  because  He  said, 
“  T  go  a  way  and  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  follow  me  now.”  They  took 
for  granted  that  the  withdrawal  of  His  bodily  presence  would 
be  an  irreparable  calamity.  They  felt  that  nothing  could  compen¬ 
sate  them  for  the  separation  about  to  take  place.  But  the  com¬ 
passionate  Redeemer  cheers  their  desponding  spirits  with  the 
blessed  assurance  that  His  contemplated  departure  would  open 
the  way  for  the  greatest  blessings  that  God  in  mercy  bestows 
upon  the  children  of  men.  Although,  to  their  weak  faith  and  be¬ 
clouded  minds,  nothing  but  evil  could  result  from  His  departure, 
yet  in  the  counsels  of  divine  love  and  mercy  it  was  far  different. 

Not  until  His  bodily  presence  was  withdrawn,  in  the  way  fore¬ 
told,  could  they  enjoy  the  saving  fellowship  of  that  other  divine 
Comforter,  Helper  and  life-giving  Spirit  who  would  fit  them  for 
the  mansions  of  glory  which  He  would  prepare  for  them  in  the 
heavenly  fatherland.  “  Nevertheless,”  in  spite  of  your  gloomy 
fears  and  forebodings,  “  I,”  who  have  never  deceived  you,  “  tell 
you  the  truth.  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I 
go  not  away  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  de¬ 
part  I  will  send  Him  unto  you.” 

When  Jesus  declares  that  “It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away,”  etc.,  He  meant  infinitely  more  than  that  it  would  be 
politic  in  the  modern,  mercenary  sense  of  that  word  “expedient.” 
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A  better  and  nobler  meaning  formerl}7  belonged  to  this  term. 
When  Jesus  declares  “It  is  expedient  for  you,”  etc..  His  dis¬ 
ciples  are  assured,  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  by  Him 
who  cannot  lie,  that  His  departure  would  conduce  to  their  highest 
eternal  good.  His  departure  would  be  in  the  best  and  deepest 
sense  advantageous,  profitable  and  necessary  to  their  spiritual 
and  everlasting  welfare.  Yea,  his  previous  sojourn  and  ministry, 
in  their  midst,  would  be  of  no  avail  and  their  future  deliverance 
could  not  be  secured  if  He  did  not  go  away  or  depart  in  the  way 
foretold  by  Himself  and  the  holy  prophets.  He  could  only  ex¬ 
haust  the  curse  and  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  by  suffering, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  by  personally  overcoming  the  powers  of 
death  and  hades,  by  rising  victoriously  from  the  grave  and  as¬ 
cending  the  mediatorial  throne  of  the  universe  as  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  the  fullness  of  Him 
that  filleth  all  in  all.  Hence  although  He  had  more  than  twelve 
legions  (72,000)  of  angels  at  His  command  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  His  humiliation,  and  could  have  blasted  His  persecutors  in  an 
instant,  yet  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter.  “  He  meekly  bore  the  mighty  load  in  groans  and  tears, 
in  sweat  and  blood.”  For  only  thus,  as  He  assured  Peter,  could 
the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled.  And  only  thus  could  the  purposes  of 
redeeming  love,  on  which  they  were  based,  be  fulfilled.  Moses 
in  the  law,  the  prophets  and  the  psalms,  the  entire  Old  Testament 
economy,  set  forth  that  Messiah  must  suffer  these  things  to  enter 
into  His  glory.  Surely  it  was  expedient  for  the  fallen  sons  and 
daughters  of  Adam  that  Jesus  should  depart  as  He  did,  even 
though  led  by  the  rugged  and  bloody  way  of  Calvary  and  the 
cross,  that  He  might  rescue  them  from  the  guilt  and  power  of 
sin  as  their  Surety  and  Redeemer.  But  the  chief  and  specific 
truth  which  J esus  presents  to  reconcile  his  grief-stricken  disciples 
to  the  thought  of  His  speedy  and  tragic  departure  was  the  conse¬ 
quent  coming  and  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  blessed  Com¬ 
forter,  in  the  covenant  of  grace  and  salvation.  Mankind  needed 
not  only  atonement  for  sin  and  a  new  life  principle,  but  a  Divine 
Agent  to  impart  these  benefits  through  means  or  channels  of 
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grace  designated  by  tbe  glorified  Head  of  the  Church.  At  first 
thought  it  may  seem  strange  that  Jesus  should  speak  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  one  who  had  not  yet  come  into  the  world  and  could  not 
come  until  He  had  departed  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 

Had  not  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters  at 
the  creation  of  the  world?  Had  He  not  inspired  the  prophets 
and  holy  men  of  old  with  wisdom  from  on  high?  Yea,  had  He 
not  visibly  descended  in  the  form  of  a  dove  when  the  Father 
spake  from  heaven,  44  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased?”  Assuredly  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  on  these  and 
many  other  occasions,  and  yet  there  is  a  deep  and  precious  truth 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  when  He  seeks  to  console  His  disciples  with 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  promised  Comforter.  The  previous 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit’s  presence  and  power  among  men 
were,  as  Dr.  S  chaff  tell  us  in  the  second  edition  of  his  44  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,”  pp.  59,  etc.,  of  a  sporadic  and  transient 
character.  But  on  this  day  (Pentecost), 44  the  Holy  Spirit  took  up 
his  permanent  abode  in  mankind  as  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  holi¬ 
ness  with  the  whole  fullness  of  saving  grace,  to  apply  that  grace, 
henceforth,  to  believers  by  means  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  etc.” 

The  Holy  Ghost  had  occasionally  appeared  in  former  times 
just  as  the  only  begotton  Son  revealed  Himself  as  the  Angel  of 
the  covenant  long  before  His  Incarnation  or  permanent  assump¬ 
tion  of  our  human  nature  in  the  fullness  of  time.  But  as  yet  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  not  begun  His  specific  work  as  the  Regenerator, 
Sanctifier  and  Comforter  of  the  members  of  the  New  Testament 
Church.  His  coming  and  peculiar  mission  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  in  the  plan  of  salvation  with  the  mediatorial  person  and 
work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Saviour  must  finish  His 
work  in  the  economy  of  redemption  before  the  Holy  Spirit  could 
come  in  the  New  Testament  sense  to  apply  or  communicate  the 
benefits  of  that  work  to  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

We  repeat  the  Death,  Resurrection,  Ascension  and  Glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  were  necessary  antecedent  conditions  to  the 
proper,  permanent  coming  and  mission  of  the  blessed  Comforter. 
Jesus  could  not  be  the  Second  Adam,  the  new  Supernatural  Head 
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of  regenerated  humanity,  until  He  had  triumphed  over  sin,  death 
and  hell,  and  was  enthroned  as  Prince  and  Saviour  at  the  right 
hand  of  divine  majesty  and  power.  Thus  He  became  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  eternal  life  to  them  that  obey  Him  and  receive  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  His  glorified  corporiety  as  the  new  Head  of  mankind. 
Thus  He  reheaded  or  recapitulated  our  humanity  and  made  it 
possible  for  the  children  of  men  to  be  recovered  from  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  sin.  We  are  complete  in  Him  who  is  the  Head  of 
all  principality  and  power  and  the  first  begotten  from  the  dead, 
but  without  Him  we  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  and  can  do 
nothing  to  escape  from  the  ruin  of  the  Fall.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
principle  and  power  of  resurrection  or  resurgent  life  for  all  that 
trust  in  Him.  It  is  the  mission  and  prerogative  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  quicken,  guide  and  comfort  the  disciples  of  the  blessed 
Master  by  bringing  them  into  living  union  and  communion  with 
their  glorified  Head.  The  life  of  the  glorified  Son  of  man  can 
alone  be  imparted  to  us  by  the  gracious  activity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  new  and  better  covenant  of  salvation.  “  He  shall 
guide  you  into  truth ;  He  shall  testify  of  me ;  He  shall  take  of 
mine  and  show  it  to  you ;  ”  yea,  “  He  shall  glorify  me,”  are  some 
of  the  precious  promises  of  Jesus  respecting  the  blessed  Com¬ 
forter.  He  is  specifically  active  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  con¬ 
version  and  sanctification.  After  that  the  kindness  and  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteous¬ 
ness  that  we  have  done ;  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Gliosfr 
which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Sav¬ 
iour  ;  that  being  justified  by  His  grace  we  should  be  made  heirs 
according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life.”  (Titus  3  :  4-7.)  Through 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  holy 
sacraments  the  Holy  Ghost  works  faith  in  our  hearts,  so  that 
we  become  partakers  of  Christ  and  all  the  benefits  of  His  great 
redemption. 

The  word  which  would  otherwise  be  an  empty  sound  becomes, 
through  the  illuminating  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  “  quick  and 
powerful  and  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  a  discerner  of  the 
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thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.”  The  Gospel  is  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  Sacraments  are  not  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  They  are  divine  appointments 
ordained  by  the  Lord  Jesus  as  channels  of  His  saving  grace. 
He  never  baptized  as  did  John  the  Baptist,  or  as  did  Peter  and 
the  other  disciples  after  Pentecost,  for  the  fundamental  reason 
that  baptism  was  to  be  in  his  name  as  coordinate  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  economy  of  salvation.  The  name  of 
God  stands  for  the  essential  being  and  attributes  of  Diety,  the 
supernatural  entity  or  divine  element  into  which  the  subject  of 
baptism  was  introduced.  Hence  in  the  nature  of  things,  Jesus, 
as  the  second  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  never  administered 
baptism. 

But  he  instituted  it  by  express  command,  as  He  also  instituted 
the  Holy  Supper.  They  are  the  Sacramental  seals  of  His  re¬ 
generating  and  sanctifying  grace  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Many  of  his  teachings  were  prospective,  intended  for 
future  guidance  and  edification  when  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come 
to  call  them  to  the  disciples’  remembrance  and  guide  them  into  all 
truth.  Such  was  His  discourse  in  John  7,  already  referred  to. 
Such,  in  a  large  measure,  were  His  farewell  discourses  delivered 
in  connection  with  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  chapters  14, 15  (vine  and  branches),  16, 17  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John. 

The  fact  that  Peter  promptly  responded  to  enquiring  Jews  on 
Pentecost,  the  birthday  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  “  Repent 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,”  etc.,  de¬ 
monstrates  that  baptism  was  a  divine  ordinance  previously  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Lord  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  Mark  16  :  16,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  28  :  19  and  20,  a  component  part  of  the  plan  of  salvation 
along  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  has  any  one  a  right  to  say  dogmatically  that  immersion 
was  the  original  mode  of  baptism  and  that  none  but  adults  were 
among  the  three  thousand  souls  added  to  the  disciples  on  Pente- 
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cost.  Jesus  and  his  followers  had  no  such  influence  with  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  J erusalem  at  that  time  as  to 
command  or  secure  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  immerse  or 
submerge  three  thousand  persons  in  the  precincts  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  the  reference  to  their  “  children  ”  as  entitled  to  the 
sign  and  seal  of  the  new  and  better  covenant  was  an  invitation  to 
every  penitent  Jew  to  come  with  all  his  house  into  the  Ark  of 
Christ’s  Church.  In  harmony  with  this  was  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius,  Lydia,  the  Philippian  jailor,  and  their  households  after 
the  analogy  of  the  administration  of  circumcision  in  the  Old 
Testament  Church.  There  was  a  fundamental  difference  between 
Christian  baptism  and  that  practiced  by  John  the  Baptist,  as  Paul’s 
discourse  to  certain  Ephesian  disciples  demonstrates.  See  Acts 
19  :  2-5.  This  transaction  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  generic  difference  between  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
Pentecost  and  his  previous  manifestations.  As  Olshausen  ex¬ 
presses  it  on  John  7  :  39,  “The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
commences  with  the  glorification  of  Jesus  and  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  at  Pentecost.  *  *  *  The  proper  work  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  is  regeneration,  and  the  entire  creative  agency  of 
God  in  the  Souls  of  men  ;  accordingly  the  New  Birth  essentially 
belongs  to  the  New  Testament.” 

Hence  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist,  though  greater  than  a 
prophet  and  greatest  of  men  born  of  women,  was  less  than  the 
least  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  so  much  do  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  the  New  Dispensation  transcend  those  of  the  Old. 
Hence  it  is  that  those  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ  were 
in  a  state  of  comparative  limitation,  “  God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  for  us  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  per¬ 
fect,”  Heb.  11 :  40.  Hence  Jesus  could  remind  his  disciples  of 
their  superior  privileges  and  corresponding  obligations,  “  Blessed 
are  the  eyes  that  see  the  things  that  ye  see,  etc.,”  for  many  kings 
and  prophets  and  holy  men  had  aspired  to  this  distinction  with¬ 
out  obtaining  it.  There  was  a  sense  in  which  the  New  Testament 
Church  was  potentially  present  in  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Apostles  even  before  His  ascension  and  glorification  and  the 
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consequent  coming  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  All  great  historic  move¬ 
ments  have  their  premonitions  and  in  a  measure  comprehend  the 
end  in  the  beginning.  Good  old  Simeon  could  bless  God  in 
rapturous  vision  for  permitting  his  eyes  to  behold  the  salvation 
of  Jehovah  even  in  the  infant  Jesus,  Luke  2.  Yea,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  we  can  say,  with  our  Heidleberg  Catechism,  ques¬ 
tion  54,  44  That  the  Son  of  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  gathers,  defends  and  preserves  to  Himself  by  His 
Spirit  and  word  out  of  the  whole  human  race  a  church  chosen  to 
everlasting  life,  agreeing  in  true  faith.”  Still  further  we  can  say 
Jesus  is  the  antitype  or  archetype  of  humanity  and  God  hath 
chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
informing  principle  of  the  whole  creation  which  groans  and 
travails  in  pain,  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  body  when  the 
creature  itself  shall  be  delivered  from  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  Rom.  8. 

But,  speaking  in  definite  historical  phrase,  we  must  say  that 
Pentecost  was  the  Birthday  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  for 
not  till  then  did  the  Holy  Ghost  come  and  impart  in  full  measure 
the  divine-human  life  of  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  to  the  first 
members  of  the  infant  Church. 

In  harmony  with  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  as  the  Divine 
Agent,  to  bring  them  into  gracious  saving  fellowship  with  Him¬ 
self  as  the  victorious  Conquerer  of  death  and  hades  and  Head  of 
the  new  creation,  Jesus  commanded  His  disciples  to  tarry  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  after  His  Resurrection  :  44  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 

Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence  *  *  *  Ye  shall  receive  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  wit¬ 
nesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.”  Then  He  visibly 
ascended  into  heaven  from  the  Mount  of  Oh  vet  and  was  glorified 
at  the  right  hand  of  majesty  and  power. 

In  prayerful  expectation  the  disciples  awaited  the  fulfillment 
of  this  momentous  promise.  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait.  Ten 
days  after  His  Ascension  the  Holy  Ghost  came  in  all  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  grace  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  redemption  wrought 
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out  in  the  person  of  Christ  and  objectively  complete  is  now 
applied  to  His  disciples  by  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  what  a  marvelons  change  did  the  Holy  Spirit  make 
in  the  life  and  conduct  of  those  disciples  as  He  brought  to  them 
the  grace  and  benediction  of  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  ?  They 
were  new  creatures  indeed,  created  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Christ  was  formed  within  them  as  the  hope  of  eternal  glory. 
Peter,  who  lately  denied  his  Lord  in  a  profane  and  cowardly 
manner — Peter  now  stands  forth  as  a  penitent  confessor  of  his 
crucified  and  risen  Redeemer,  and  with  matchless  courage,  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  convicts  his  Jewish  hearers  of  having  crucified 
the  Messiah  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  Jesus, 
whom  with  wicked  hands  they  had  crucified  and  slain,  “  hath  God 
raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.  Therefore,  being  by  the 
right  hand  of  God  exalted  and  having  received  of  the  Father 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye 
now  see  and  here.” 

Three  thousand  souls  were  baptized  and  gathered  into  the  good 
Shepherd’s  fold  as  the  immediate  result  of  that  first  missionary 
sermon  on  the  Birthday  of  the  Christian  Church.  These  were 
first  fruits  in  the  harvest  of  regenerated  humanity.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  Gospel  call  to  perishing  sinners  has  resounded 
down  the  ages,  and  will  continue  to  summon  men  to  repent  of 
their  sins  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  only  and 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  until  time  itself  shall  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  glorious  consummation  of  all  things  at  the  second  coming  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  according  to 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  The  triumphs  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  in  spite  of  the  fury  of 
persecuting  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  an  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  Jesus  and  of  the  supernatural  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  covenant  of  grace  and  salvation. 
And  we  can  console  ourselves  in  this  blessed  assurance  that  He 
who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  us  will  confirm  it  unto  the  end, 
will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  glori¬ 
fied  immortality  of  body,  soul  and  spirit  in  the  life  everlasting  of 
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the  world  to  come  is  the  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the  faithful 
disciples  of  Jesus.  But  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required. 

How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  bought 
by  the  precious  blood  of  J esus  and  brought  home  to  all  responsive 
hearts  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 


VII. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  PHILIPPINES? 

BY  REV.  WILSON  F.  MORE. 

The  Philippines  are  ours  and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  Even  the  President,  if  he  is  correctly  reported  by 
the  newspapers,  is  undecided  and  ready  to  consider  suggestions 
bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem.  And  a  dffi- 
cult  problem  it  certainly  is,  involving  such  a  radical  departure 
from  well-established  traditions  that  we  search  in  vain  for  pre¬ 
cedent  to  guide  us,  and  holding  in  itself  the  possibilities  of  such 
far-reaching  complications  and  consequences  that  we  may  well  be 
greatly  concerned  about  a  right  solution. 

Something  must  be  done.  Military  occupation  and  rule,  from 
the  Americal  point  of  view,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
an  undesirable  makeshift.  It  must  speedily  be  superseded  by 
some  system  of  civil  administration.  What  shall  it  be? 

The  President  will  undoubtedly  be  accommodated,  perhaps  even 
embarrassed,  with  innumerable  suggestions.  The  practical  politi¬ 
cian  will  present  a  variety  of  schemes,  all  constructed  with  a  view  to 
provide  the  carpetbagger  with  opportunities  for  plunder.  Learned 
and  experienced  statesmen  will  advocate  plans  varying  as  their 
views  are  determined  by  principles  ranging  from  the  ultra  con¬ 
servative  to  the  wildly  imperialistic.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
there  will  be  the  more  or  less  visionary  schemes  of  theorists  and 
idealistic  dreamers.  Of  this  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  following, 
which  may  be  characterized  as  broadly  humanitarian  rather  than 
as  lofty  but  narrow  American. 

Assuming  that  the  United  States  has  become  the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  the  Philippines,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
her  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  them,  she  should  now,  first 
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of  all,  thoroughly  convince  herself,  if  possible,  of  the  truth  of  the 
following  propositions  : 

That  Spain  has  proven  herself  unfit  and  incompetent  to  govern 
the  Philippines. 

That  Spain  has  some  interests  there  which  deserve  to  be  re¬ 
cognized. 

That  certain  foreign  powers,  by  reason  of  neighboring  colonial 
possessions,  have  interests  in  the  Philippines  which  might  be  re¬ 
cognized  by  courtesy  but  not  as  a  matter  of  right. 

That  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  United  States  should  perma¬ 
nently  retain  distant  colonial  possessions. 

That  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  are  at  present  unfit  for 
self-government,  but  that  they  should  be  educated  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  meanwhile  the  Philippines  should  be  governed  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  own  people  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  any  for¬ 
eign  power. 

The  foregoing  propositions  seem  to  be  so  self-evident  to  the 
American  mind  that  there  is  probably  no  need  to  defend  and  discuss 
them.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  suggest  a  system  of  pro- 
visiona]  government  in  which  the  principles  underlying  these  pro¬ 
positions  are  duly  recognized.  It  would  require  a  governmental 
scheme  something  like  this  : 

In  its  general  outline  and  fundamental  law  it  should  be  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Its  legislative  department  should  consist  of  two  houses,  with 
powers  corresponding,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Pepresentatives. 

Its  House  of  Pepresentatives  should  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  from  and  by  the  native  population. 

Its  Senate  should  be  composed  of  one  Senator  from  each  of 
the  following  powers  that  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  the 
scheme,  namely,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Pussia,  Austria,  Spain  and  Japan.  The  membership  of 
this  Senate  should  be  gradually  enlarged  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  After  six  years  the  natives  should  choose,  from  among  their 
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own  number,  two  Senators,  and  every  three  years  thereafter  two 
additional  ones,  until  the  number  of  native  Senators  equals  the 
number  representing  foreign  governments. 

Its  executive  power  should  be  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  in  a  native  Vice-President.  The  President 
should  have  absolute  veto  power  until  the  Philippine  Senate  shall 
have  attained  its  full  membership,  and  after  that  a  veto  power 
such  as  he  has  in  the  United  States. 

The  Vice-President  should  preside  over  the  Senate  and  should 
have  an  appointing  power  such  as  the  President  has  in  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations. 

The  judicial  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
composed  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  and  a  native  Judge  appointed  by  the 
Philippine  House  of  Representatives. 

The  participating  foreign  governments  should  furnish,  in  equal 
numbers,  the  land  and  sea  forces  necessary  to  enforce  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  provisional  government.  These  forces  should  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief  ;  and 
no  native  military  force  should  be  tolerated. 

This  provisional  government  should  be  maintained  for  at  least 
twenty-one  years,  and  longer  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  na¬ 
tives,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are 
not  yet  competent  to  govern  themselves. 

The  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  provisional  government 
should  be  derived,  in  about  equal  proportions,  from  an  internal 
revenue  system  and  import  duties  which  should  not  discriminate 
in  favor  of  any  foreign  nation  as  over  against  any  other. 

Such  a  provisional  government  would  subserve  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  and  the  reasonable  ends 
of  international  commerce.  It  would  be  well  adapted  to  educate 
the  natives  for  self-government.  It  woukl  do  away  with  every  ex¬ 
cuse  for  national  jealousy.  It  would  preserve,  in  statu  quo ,  the 
European  balance  of  power.  It  would  insure  to  each  participa¬ 
ting  nation  every  advantage  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  would 
be  consistent  with  the  general  good. 
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To  be  sure,  such  a  scheme  of  international  cooperation  on  such 
a  broad  scale  has  never  been  attempted  before.  But  what  of 
that?  It  would  only  add  one  more  to  the  sensations  with  which 
these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  treating  the 
world.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fitting  climax  with  which 
to  cap  them  all.  America  surprised  the  nations  by  entering 
upon  a  war  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  was  the  unexpected 
that  happened  when  the  scene  of  the  war  was  transferred  to  the 
distant  Philippines.  With  marvelous  achievements  on  land  and 
sea,  we  brought  the  war  to  such  a  close  that  we  now  find  our¬ 
selves  in  possession  of  territory  which  we  do  not  want  for  our¬ 
selves  and  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  give  away.  The  Czar 
of  Russia  proposes  a  Peace  Congress  to  consider  the  disarmament 
of  the  nations.  The  United  States  has  been  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  that  congress  of  the  nations.  Let  her  return  the  compli¬ 
ment  by  inviting  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  to  join  in  an  open- 
handed  way  to  remove  all  occasion  for  strife  on  account  of  the 
Philippines,  thus  leading  the  van  in  inaugurating  the  movement 
for  “the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world.” 


VIII. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Christ’s  Parousia. 

It  lias  usually  been  supposed  that  no  system  of  theology  has  a 
right  to  this  name  without  containing  a  complete  doctrine  of 
eschatology,  or  of  the  last  things.  Such  a  doctrine,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  could  be  drawn  from  the  prophetic  portions  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  which  were  regarded  as  presenting  a  kind  of  map  of 
the  future,  in  which  all  the  details  of  history  were  believed  to  be 
accurately  indicated,  provided  only  one  had  the  ability  to  read 
them ;  and  without  this  ability  no  one,  it  was  thought,  could 
have  a  very  loud  call  to  be  a  theologian. 

The  central  event  in  the  prophetic  programme  of  the  future, 
thus  made  out,  was,  of  course,  believed  to  be  the  second  advent 
of  Christ,  who  was  expected  to  come  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  at  the  end  of  this  world,  to  raise  the  dead,  both 
good  and  bad,  either  simultaneously  or  at  successive  intervals,  and 
then  to  execute  the  general  judgment,  after  which  there  would  be 
no  more  time,  and  all  things  would  remain  forever  fixed.  As  to 
the  time  of  this  important  event,  of  course,  nothing  definite  could 
be  stated,  but  in  general  it  was  believed  to  be  near  at  hand. 
Christ  Himself  did  not  claim  to  know  the  da}T  or  the  hour  of  His 
second  coming,  and  we  must  not  be  wiser  than  He,  although  the 
signs  of  the  times  demonstrate  that  the  end  is  not  very  far  off. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  time  of  the  primitive  Church, 
it  was  believed  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  near ;  and  the 
strength  of  this  conviction  seems  to  have  been  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  conviction  of  the  Lord’s  immediate  presence  with  His 
Church  here.  The  year  one  thousand,  it  was  believed  by  many, 
would  be  the  end  of  time.  More  recently  the  opinion  has  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  world  will  stand  just  six  thousand  years — a  thou- 
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sand  years  for  each  day  of  creation — and  that,  according  to  the 
chronology  adopted  hy  Archbishop  Usher,  this  time  may  now  be 
believed  to  be  nearly  expired. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  the  traditional  systems  of 
eschatology  in  regard  to  which  much  uncertainty  has  prevailed, 
and,  indeed,  prevails  still ;  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  millen¬ 
nium ,  or  of  the  thousand  years’  glorious  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  during  which  Satan  is  to  be  bound,  men  are  to  sin  no  more, 
pain  and  death  are  to  cease,  and  peace  and  blessedness  are  to  pre¬ 
vail  universally.  So  far  as  the  element  of  time  in  the  conception 
of  the  millennium  is  concerned,  this  may  be  taken  either  in  a 
literal  or  in  a  symbolical  sense — that  is  to  say,  the  thousand 
years  may  be  supposed  to  denote  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  But  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  millennium  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  there  prevails  a  more  serious  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  hold  that  this  will  precede,  others  that  it  will 
succeed,  the  millennium.  According  to  the  former  opinion  the 
world  is  destined  to  grow  morally  worse  and  worse,  Satan’s  power 
is  to  go  on  increasing,  and  sin  and  wickedness  are  to  abound 
until  the  Christian  faith  shall  have  nearly  perished  from  the 
earth.  Then  Christ  will  suddenly  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
destroy  antichrist,  raise  up  the  righteous  dead,  and  bring  in  a 
reign  of  goodness  and  glory,  which  shall  endure  for  a  thousand 
years.  This  is  the  pr  e-mill  ennial  theory  of  the  second  advent. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  others,  however,  the  world  will  grad¬ 
ually  be  won  for  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  moral  operation  of 
the  Gospel  under  the  cooperation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is 
always  present  in  it.  The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  end  in  absolute  failure,  as  the  pre-millennial  theory  supposes. 
The  Gentiles  will  all  be  converted,  and  afterwards  the  Jews,  too, 
will  accept  the  Gospel,  Satan  will  be  bound  and  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  to  tempt  men  and  nations,  temptation  and  sin  will  cease, 
the  righteous  dead,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  will  be  raised  from 
their  graves,  and  then  Christ  will  gloriously  reign,  though  in  in¬ 
visible  form,  for  a  thousand  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  He 
will  manifest  Himself  in  bodily  form,  and  bring  to  its  consum- 
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raation  the  history  of  this  world.  This  is  the  post-millennial 
theory  of  the  second  advent.  Both  theories,  however,  agree  in 
this  that  they  suppose  that  the  final  consummation  can  only  come 
through  outward  force  and  catastrophe.  For  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years  Satan  will  again  be  loosed,  and  permitted  to  go 
forth  to  deceive  the  nations ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  will 
be  a  great  apostasy,  and  rebellion  against  God.  But  the  rebels 
will  be  slain  by  fire  from  heaven  ;  all  the  dead  will  then  be  raised 
up,  the  general  judgment  will  be  held,  the  wicked  will  be  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  the  righteous  will  inherit  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  world. 

Now  this  whole  eschatological  doctrine  is  beset  with  very  great, 
if  not  with  insuperable,  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
something  unethical  about  this  millennial  doctrine,  in  either  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  may  be  presented.  For,  if  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  can  be  secured  by  simply  binding  Satan,  and 
preventing  him  from  tempting  mankind,  why,  then,  is  he  not 
bound  now  ?  And  why  is  he  to  be  let  loose  again  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand  years,  and  permitted  once  more  to  exercise  his 
wicked  influence  over  man  ?  Is  God  not  able  to  prevent  this,  or 
does  He  not  want  to  prevent  it  ?  In  the  former  case  what  be¬ 
comes  of  His  power,  and  in  the  latter  case  what  becomes  of  His 
goodness  ?  Then  the  element  of  time  involved  in  this  doctrine 
creates  difficulty.  The  implication  of  the  theory  is  that  the  time 
between  the  first  and  second  advent  must  be  comparatively  short 
— at  least  only  a  few  thousand  years — and  that  the  time  of  the 
end  must  now  be  quite  near,  for  the  consummation  of  every 
Christian’s  salvation  is  dependent  upon  it.  This,  however,  is  not 
at  all  in  harmony  with  our  present  conception  of  world-time. 
Modern  science  has  wonderfully  enlarged  our  conception  of  time 
as  well  as  of  space.  The  few  thousand  years  which  were  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  into  ages  of  inconceivably  vast  duration,  and  from  aught 
that  now  appears  ages  of  equally  vast  duration  may  still  be  be¬ 
fore  it.  The  world  is  doubtless  going  to  grow  old,  but  is  by  no 
means  old  yet.  Though  it  has  passed  through  aions  of  time,  it  is, 
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in  fact,  still  young,  and  promises  to  run  through  many  aions 
more.  The  presumption,  therefore,  created  by  our  present  con¬ 
ception  of  time  is  that  Christ’s  coming  must  still  be  very  far  off? 
indeed.  But  does  not  this  postponement  of  the  second  advent  to  a 
future  inconceivably  remote  jar  painfully  upon  our  feelings,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  it  with  the  con¬ 
summation  of  our  salvation  ?  If  the  saints  now  exist  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  state,  waiting  to  be  reunited  with  their  bodies  in  order 
to  the  perfect  consummation  of  their  redemption,  must  not  this 
time  of  waiting,  even  if  it  should  only  be  a  few  thousand  years, 
appear  to  be  painfully  long  ?  But  if,  as  some  suppose,  they  are 
in  heaven  now  in  a  disembodied  state,  and  yet  perfectly  blessed, 
what  use,  then,  can  there  be  in  a  future  reunion  with  the  body  ? 
Would  not  that  be  a  retrogression,  rather  than  a  progression,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  future  body  should  be  formed  out  of  earthly  ma¬ 
terial  now  reposing  in  the  grave  ? 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  difficulty  than  than  this  connected 
with  the  time-element  in  the  problem  of  Christ’s  second  advent, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels  Christ  Him¬ 
self  represents  it  as  quite  near,  and  certain  to  occur  within  the 
life-time  of  the  then  existing  generation  :  while  two  thousand 
years  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  has  not  occurred  yet.  At  the 
close  of  His  great  eschatological  discourse,  recorded  by  all  the 
Synoptists,  He  says,  “  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till 
all  these  things  be  accomplished,”  Matt.  24:34.  And  among 
“  these  things  ”  are  the  extinguishment  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
falling  of  the  stars,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  Compare  also  Matt.  10:33.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  sense  in  which  the  language  of  J esus  was  understood 
by  His  immediate  disciples ;  and  they,  therefore,  expected  His 
second  advent  to  occur  in  their  lifetime.  That  such  was  their 
hope  could  only  be  denied  by  those  who  suppose  that  the  apostles 
were  infallible,  and  could  not  in  any  respect  be  mistaken.  But 
that  such  an  expectation  did  exist  among  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  when  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  was  written,  the  non-fulfillment  of  it  had  already 
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given  occasion  for  unfavorable  remark.  “  Where  is  the  promise 
of  His  coming  ?”  some  said,  “  for  from  the  day  that  the  fathers 
fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation.”  But  if  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  Chris¬ 
tians  already  such  questions  arose,  how  much  more  must  they 
arise  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  ?  Was  Jesus? 
then,  Himself  mistaken  in  regard  to  this  matter  ?  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  may  not  have  been  impossible — that,  as  lie 
knew  not  the  day  nor  the  hour,  He  may  neither  have  known  the 
manner  of  His  parousia ,  but  may  have  thrown  His  language  into 
Jewish  apocalyptic  form  without  reflecting  closely  upon  its  full 
import.  There  are,  however,  others  who  think  that  there  is  a 
better  way  of  dealing  with  the  case  than  that. 

Some  of  the  most  genial  Christian  thinkers  of  recent  times, 
like  Theodore  Munger,  Elisha  Mulford  and  W.  N.  Clarke,  whose 
Outline  of  Christian  Theology  was  noticed  in  the  January  issue 
of  this  Review,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  language  of 
Christ,  in  its  original  and  true  meaning,  could  have  referred  to  no 
outward  visible  coming  at  all,  but  must  have  looked  to  an  inward 
spiritual  presence  with  His  people  beginning  immediately  after 
His  bodily  departure  from  the  earth.  “  The  real  advent  of 
Christ,”  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “  is  not  an  event  by  itself,  but  a 
spiritual  process,  long  ago  begun  and  still  continuing.”  Indeed, 
it  is  not  a  coming ,  an  Wd-zlv,  at  all,  but  a  napouaia  (from 
Tiapcov),  a  presence ,  and  is  effective  for  salvation  and  judgment 
here  and  now.  This  view,  if  accepted,  must  serve  to  make  our 
eschatological  theory  much  more  simple  than  that  which  has  been 
commonly  held.  Prophecy  ceases  to  be  a  map  of  the  future. 
We  shall  no  longer  undertake  to  forecast  the  events  of  history, 
and  current  political  and  ecclesiastical  events  will  no  longer  be 
pointed  to  as  fulfillments  of  predictions  in  Daniel  or  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Our  knowledge  of  the  last  things  will  be  much  less 
comprehensive  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  will  for  that  reason  be 
all  the  more  trust  worth}7". 

This  idea  of  Christ’s  j>arousia  accords  perfectly  with  His  own 
ascension  promise  as  reported  in  Matthew  :  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
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alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  And  it  is  in  harmony 
also  with  the  teaching  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which  confessedly 
nothing  is  said  about  any  future  visible  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  but  in  which  much  is  said  about  an  immediate  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ  with  His  people,  following  directly  upon  His 
visible  going  away  from  them.  “  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans  : 
I  come  unto  you.”  “  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more; 
and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me.”  That  is  the 
burden  of  His  parting  discourse  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  And 
His  coming  is  so  bound  up  with  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  the  two  are  in  fact  one  manifestation.  But  if  this  was  the 
meaning  of  Jesus,  how  could  the  disciples  have  transformed  this 
idea  of  a  continual  spiritual  presence  in  the  world,  for  its  salva¬ 
tion  and  judgment,  into  the  notion  of  a  single  historical  event? 
In  the  simplest  manner  possible.  We  know  that  they  misunder¬ 
stood  Him  when  He  spoke  of  His  death ;  and  what  more  likely 
than  that  they  should  have  misunderstood  and  even  misreported 
Him  when  He  spoke  to  them,  in  apocalyptic  terms,  of  His 
parousia  after  His  death  ?  But  why  did  He  not  correct  them  ? 
Because  true  knowledge  on  this  as  on  other  subjects  can  only  be 
acquired,  in  the  way  of  moral  activity,  when  the  proper  conditions 
for  it  are  given  in  experience.  Then  the  spirit  will  guide  be¬ 
lievers  into  all  truth ;  but  this  itself  is  doubtless  a  very  gradual 
process,  extending  through  the  ages  of  Christian  history.  But 
while  they  misunderstood  its  immediate  import,  the  disciples  still 
give  us  enough  of  the  language  of  their  Master  to  enable  us  now? 
in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  experience  of 
the  Church,  to  recover  His  meaning,  and  to  perceive  that,  in  His 
eschatological  discourse.  He  must  have  had  reference  to  a  mode 
of  coming  wholly  transcending  the  idea  of  a  mere  temporal  and 
local  manifestation  at  some  distant  point  of  time.  Agreeably  to 
this  conception  it  is  common  now  to  perceive  in  Jesus’  eschato¬ 
logical  discourse  a  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  the  proper  commencement  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation,  and  to  the  destruction  of  J erusalem,  as  the  final 
judgment  upon  the  old  Jewish  world,  and  the  removal  of  a 
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mighty  obstacle  from  the  way  of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
This  reference  is  doubtless  correct ;  only  it  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  two  events  just  named.  Every  event  and  every  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church,  whereby  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  is  promoted,  involves  in  fact  a  new  coming  of  Christ. 
The  destruction  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  and  the  judgment  upon 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Protestant  Reformation  were  as  real 
manifestations  of  Christ  as  was  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  said  that 
this  conception  of  a  progressive  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the 
history  of  the  world  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  final  and  most 
glorious  manifestation  when  that  history  shall  be  concluded. 
The  progressive  manifestation  will  culminate,  doubtless,  in  a  final 
manifestation,  which  will  bring  to  its  ultimate  completion  the  en¬ 
tire  process  of  the  world. 

But  if  this  Hew  of  the  parousia  be  correct,  what  then  be¬ 
comes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  which  has  hitherto 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  our  traditional  eschatologies  ?  That 
doctrine,  of  course,  goes  into  the  limbo  of  exploded  theories.  And 
the  loss  of  it  can  be  borne  the  more  easily  as  there  never  was  any 
agreement  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  meaning,  any  way.  It  was 
never  a  dogma,  or  an  article  of  faith,  of  the  Church,  but  only  an 
opinion  about  which  men  disputed.  And,  in  fact,  it  has  no  suffi¬ 
cient  Scriptural  basis  for  it  ever  to  become  a  dogma.  The  only 
foundation  for  it  is  a  single  passage  in  a  highly  symbolical  book 
of  doubtful  canonicity.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  be 
untenable,  will  not  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  has 
been  so  intimately  connected  with  it.  break  down  likewise  ?  The 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  corpse  at  a  distant  future, 
ves  ;  but  not  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But 
the  New  Testament  nowhere  teaches  any  resurrection  of  the  corpse, 
or  of  the  flesh  ( resurrectio  carnis').  Even  the  idea  of  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body ,  as  something  apart  from  the  self  or  person, 
does  not  belong  to  the  New  Testament.  What  is  taught  is  that 
the  dead  will  arise,  or  stand  up  (avaazr^aovza^  whence  avdazaacz), 
with  renewed  life,  in  a  spiritual  organism  or  body  corresponding 
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to  their  new  sphere  of  existence  ;  and  that  this  rising-up  will  take 
place  immediately  after  death.  At  least  such  is  the  conviction  of 
an  increasing  number  of  Christian  thinkers  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Living  and  conscious  spirits 
cannot  exist  in  an  unorganized  form.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are 
willing  to  suppose  that  the  dead  exist  in  a  state  of  joyless  uncon¬ 
sciousness  for  countless  ages,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  body  will  be  a  material  product  emerging  from  the  grave  at  a 
time  inconceivably  remote  in  the  future.  St.  Paul’s  final  thought 
on  the  subject  of  death  seems  to  have  been,  not  that  it  leads  to  ages 
of  virtual  non-existence,  but  that  it  issues  in  an  immediate  joyous 
life  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  where  the  person  appears,  not  as 
naked  spirit,  but  clothed  in  a  spiritual  body  or  house  from 
heaven  (Phil.  1:28,  2  Cor.  5:12).  And  the  resurrection  to 
which  St.  Paul  so  earnestly  desired  to  attain  was  certainly  not 
an  event  far  off  in  time,  but  a  condition  into  which  he  expected 
to  enter  as  soon  as  he  should  close  his  eves  in  death.  The  Jews 

%j 

undoubtedly  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  material  body  at  the 
end  of  this  world,  which  they,  at  times  at  least,  believed  to  be 
close  at  hand  ;  and  this  idea  no  doubt  often  played  into  the 
thinking  of  Christian  believers  and  more  or  less  colored  their 
conceptions.  When  Jesus  said  to  Martha,  “  Thy  brother  shall 
rise  again,”  she  answered,  “  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  last  day.”  Martha’s  notion  of  the  duration 
of  time  was  not  like  ours,  and  yet  she  derived  but  little  comfort 
from  the  thought  of  a  resurrection  so  far  off.  But  J esus 
answered  her :  “I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life  ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live  :  and  whosoever  liv- 
eth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die.”  How  this  language 
could  ever  be  reconciled  with  the  notion  of  the  resurrection  as  an 
event  far  off  in  time  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand.  It 
seems  to  have  been  uttered  for  the  very  purpose  of  correcting 
that  notion.  What  Martha  is  to  do  is  to  cease  looking  for  the 
resurrection  of  her  dead  brother  at  the  last  day,  and  to  believe 
him  to  be  living  in  Christ  now.  That  Christ’s  language  in  this 
case  referred  merely  to  the  return  of  Lazarus  to  the  present  life, 
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and  has  no  further  meaning,  we  think  few  will  pretend.  From 
this  it  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  “  last  day  ”  will  not  be 
an  important  epoch  in  the  existence  of  the  human  individual.  The 
glorious  manifestation  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  be 
the  occasion  of  the  final  glorification  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
of  humanity  collectively  ;  and  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  call  this 
the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  there  could  be  no  objection,  pro¬ 
vided  only  the  previous  reality  of  a  blessed  life  in  heavenly  abodes 
be  fully  recognized. 

If  the  general  view  of  Christ’s  parousici  presented  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  be  accepted  as  correct,  we  believe  that  it  will  secure  to  the 
Christian  faith  a  number  of  important  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  give  to  the  Christian  life  in  this  world  a  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  character  than  is  possible  under  any  of  the 
older  views.  It  will  inspire  in  Christian  believers  a  sense  of 
Christ’s  presence  with  them  here  and  now,  which  they  cannot 
have  so  long  as  they  are  taught  to  believe  that  they  are  living  in 
a  world  from  which  Christ  is  practically  absent,  and  over  which 
Satan  is  allowed  to  exercise  dominion  at  his  own  bad  pleasure. 
This  view  will  give  to  the  Church  the  assurance  that,  during  the 
ages  of  Christian  history,  she  does  not  exist  in  a  state  of  widow¬ 
hood,  and  to  her  children  the  assurance  that  they  are  not  left 
orphans.  That  feeling  of  widowhood  was  the  feeling  largely  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  still  from  many  of  the  hymns  of 
that  period.  The  Church  felt  herself  forsaken  of  Christ  in  a 
strange  world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  instead  of  making  efforts 
for  the  salvation  of  that  world  she  merely  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  it.  And  meanwhile  the  pope  was  believed  to  be  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  her  children  !  And  such  a  guardian !  But  if  Christ 
Himself  be  felt  to  be  present  with  His  Church  continuously,  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  promise,  to  exercise  judgment  upon  sin  and  to 
carry  forward  His  work  of  salvation  among  men,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  any  vicegerent,  and  Christians  will  enjoy  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity  and  peace  which  must  otherwise  be  impossible. 

Again,  the  view  here  presented  gives  value  to  the  moral  life  in 
this  world,  and  becomes  an  impetus  to  earnest  Christian  work. 
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More  than  once  has  the  doctrine  of  a  speedy  coming  of  Christ  for 
the  destruction  of  the  world  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  neglect 
of  Christian  duties,  sometimes  honestly  and  sometimes  perhaps 
dishonestly.  Luther  opposed  missionary  work  among  the  heathen 
on  the  ground  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  so  near  at  hand  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  use  in  it.  The  Pope  was  antichrist ;  and 
the  Pope  being  overthrown,  as  he  was  shortly  to  be,  the  end 
would  have  come,  and  the  unchristianized  nations  must  perish. 
So  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  persons  now  who  neg¬ 
lect  to  work  for  the  Christianization  of  the  world  under  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  the  world  is  never  to  be  Christianized.  Their 
theory  that  the  devil  must  rule  this  world  until  Christ  shall  come 
and  destroy  him  or  bind  him  paralyzes  their  efforts  for  its  im¬ 
provement.  They  do  nothing  to  make  the  world  happier  and 
better,  because  they  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  nothing  can 
be  done  so  long  as  Satan  is  not  bound.  We  have  heard  preach¬ 
ers  laboring  to  prove  to  very  small  congregations  that  the  world 
is  too  wicked  to  be  converted  and  brought  into  the  Church,  but 
the  “  little  flock  ”  will  get  even  with  it  when  they  shall  see  the 
Lord  coming  to  destroy  it. 

Finally,  this  view  of  the  parousia  of  Christ,  and  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead  which  it  implies,  imparts  an  attractiveness  to 
the  life  after  death,  which  is  not  possible  under  the  traditional 
view  of  the  second  advent.  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  there  is 
room  to  say,  indeed,  that  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  now 
blessed.  They  live  with  Christ  and  with  each  other.  They  are 
not  waiting  to  be  saved,  but  they  are  saved  now.  And  they  are 
not  idle,  but  active  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  His  Kingdom. 
If  the  view  here  under  consideration  be  correct,  then  existence 
beyond  death  is  not  inaction — not  an  idle  or  unconscious  waiting 
for  something  to  occur — but  action,  moral  action  involving  moral 
development  and  progress.  There  is,  then,  no  longer  any  Hades, 
where  men  are  as  shades,  sleeping  an  aionian  or  eternal  sleep,  nor 
any  purgatory,  where  the  stains  are  burned  out  of  imperfect 
Christians ;  but  there  is  a  life  beyond  death,  a  most  real  and  ac¬ 
tive  life,  where  moral  development,  repentance,  and  the  attain- 
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inent  of  Christian  character  are  still  possible.  In  fact,  morally 
considered ,  the  life  beyond  death  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
life  which  now  is. 

It  remains  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  view  of  Christ’s 
parousia  presented  in  this  paper  does  not  imply  that  the  world 
will  last  forever.  There  will  be  a  consummation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  now  being  worked  out  in  the  history  of  our 
world.  This  world  has  a  definite  goal  which  is  to  be  reached ; 
and  when  it  is  reached,  there  will  be  established  a  new  order  of 
things.  Science  teaches  us  that  this  world  can  not  last  forever. 
Its  forces  are  being  dissipated,  and  it  must  some  time  cease  to  be 
a  fitting  theatre  for  human  development.  Then  human  history 
here  must  end.  But  will  it  have  an  absolute  end  ?  Perhaps  the 
fittest  answer  is  that  we  do  not  know. 


Governor  Pingree  on  Trusts. 

The  annual  message  of  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  who 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  last  November,  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  remarkable  document.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  omission 
of  the  ordinary  political  stock  platitudes  of  such  documents,  and 
for  its  broad  and  liberal  discussion  of  economic  and  social  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  of  universal  interest  to  the  American  people  at 
the  present  time.  Among  the  questions  thus  discussed  are  those 
relating  to  the  management  of  railroads,  the  method  of  taxation, 
and  the  granting  of  valuable  municipal  franchises  to  private 
corporations,  for  which  generall}7  no  adequate  return  is  received. 
In  the  manner  of  assessing  taxes,  according  to  Mr.  Pingree,  the 
greatest  injustice  prevails,  inasmuch  as  large  accumulated,  and 
especially  corporate,  capital  generally  manages  to  dodge  its  share 
of  the  burdens,  which  are  then  usually  thrown  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them ;  and 
here  there  is  urgent  need  of  reformation  on  the  part  of  our  Legis¬ 
latures.  But  it  is  to  the  trusts  and  combines  of  capital  for 
productive  and  economic  purposes,  which  now  flourish  so  vigor¬ 
ously  aud  threaten  at  no  distant  day  to  control  every  industry 
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in  the  country,  that  the  Governor  devotes  his  chief  attention  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  here  to  make  this  the  occasion  of  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject,  for  which  its  general  importance  will  be 
our  justification. 

Trusts  are  of  comparatively  recent  development  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  America.  It  is  in  fact  only  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  that  the  American  public  has  become  familiar  with 
them.  The  first  evidences  of  a  tendency  in  this  direction  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  efforts  of  railroads  to  pool  their  business  and  keep 
up  rates.  This  tendency  had  gone  so  far  in  1887  that  it  was 
supj^osed  to  be  necessary  to  do  something  to  check  it,  and  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law  was  enacted  by  Congress,  but,  so  far 
as  the  end  contemplated  is  concerned,  it  has  proven  a  practical 
failure.  Soon  the  same  tendency  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
other  departments  of  industry,  and  seriously  to  threaten  the 
principle  of  competition  ;  and,  to  meet  the  danger,  Congress,  in 
1890,  passed  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  But  this,  too,  has  proven  a 
failure.  In  fact,  it  is  only  since  this  law  has  gone  into  effect  that 
the  evolution  of  the  trust  has  been  most  rapid ;  and  now,  in  spite 
of  some  feeble  legislative  opposition,  it  has  practically  revolu¬ 
tionized  our  whole  method  of  industry,  and  scattered  to  the  winds 
all  our  previous  economic  theories  and  traditions.  Up  to  a  quite 
recent  time  it  was  believed  that  free  competition  was  the  highest 
law  of  economic  well-being.  To  be  free  to  sell  and  buy  in  any 
market  one  pleases,  and  to  hire  one’s  labor  to  any  employer  one 
chooses,  was  believed  to  be  the  surest  road  to  prosperity,  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  national.  The  only  danger  to  us  was  believed  to  be 
in  the  cheap  goods  manufactured  in  foreign  lands.  If  we  could 
but  keep  our  labor  markets  from  being  debauched  by  the  “  pau¬ 
per  labor  ”  of  Europe,  it  was  thought,  then  we  would  be  a  rich 
and  happy  people.  And  so  all  our  legislative  energies  were 
directed  to  the  protection  of  the  American  market  and  the  fos¬ 
tering  of  American  industries.  If  that  end  was  accomplished, 
then  it  was  thought,  competition  would  secure  the  highest  wages 
to  the  laborer,  and  the  lowest  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  all 
would  be  happy. 
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But  instead  of  tliat  happy  condition,  what  do  we  behold  now  ? 
Competition  almost  wiped  out,  and  all  the  leading  industries  of 
the  country  concentrated  in  a  few  over-grown  corporations,  or 
multiple  corporations,  called  trusts ,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  each  combine,  and  prices  and  wages  dictated 
bv  the  managers  of  these  soulless  concerns.  And  this  has  been 
the  result  of  all  the  pains  we  have  been  at  in  protecting  and 
fostering  American  industry  !  Governor  Pingree  gives  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  industries  thus  controlled  bv  trusts, 
whose  aggregrate  capital  is  nearly  three  and  a  half  billions  of 
dollars.  Among  the  products  of  these  industries  are  such  neces¬ 
sary  articles  as  the  following :  glucose  sugar,  window  glass,  iron 
ore,  coal  and  coke,  mattresses,  paper,  rubber  goods,  tin  plates, 
biscuits  and  crackers,  beef  cattle,  oatmeal,  school  books  and 
coffins.  It  will  be  seen,  accordingly,  that  no  child  can  either  be 
educated  or  buried  without  paying  tribute  to  some  trust.  But 
the  Governor’s  list  is  only  a  partial  one.  The  Financial 
Chronicle ,  as  quoted  in  the  Outlook  for  February  18,  1899,  re¬ 
ports  a  list  of  eleven  trust  companies  formed  only  during  the  past 
year,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  8916,000,000.  The  highest 
capitalization  reached  by  any  one  of  these  new  concerns  is  8200,- 
000,000,  and  the  lowest  825,000,000.  The  first  is  the  Federal 
Steel  Company,  and  the  last  the  National  Gas,  Electric  Light, 
Heat  and  Power  Company.*  Of  course,  here  all  competition  is 
at  an  end.  These  combines,  when  once  rightly  under  way,  will 
embrace  all  the  industry  of  the  same  kind  in  the  country,  and 
they  can  have  no  competitors.  The  managers  of  these  mammoth 
concerns,  when  once  in  full  working  order,  will  be  absolutely  free 
to  pay  what  wages  they  please  to  laborers  and  to  charge  what 
prices  they  please  for  goods.  And  not  only  is  this  method  ap¬ 
plied  in  manufacturing.  The  department  or  corporation  store  is 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  astounding  statement  has  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  the  first  half 
of  March  of  the  present  year,  forty-two  combinations  have  been  effected,  whose 
aggregate  capital  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,106,300,000.  Tims  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  concentration  of  capital  is  going  on  with  constantly  accelerated  speed 
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the  application  of  it  in  merchandizing  ;  and  the  consequence  of 
it  is  the  passing-out  of  business  of  the  small  tradesman,  whose 
warerooms  are  rotting  to  pieces,  and  who  himself  must  either  be¬ 
come  a  tramp  or  afterwhile  appear  as  clerk,  or  floor  walker  per¬ 
haps,  in  one  of  the  big  concerns.  There  is  only  one  industry 
•that  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  trust,  and  that  is 
farming.  But  in  the  present  tendency  of  things,  this  is  bound 
to  go  the  same  way.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  every  year  for 
the  small  farmer  to  hold  on  to  his  own  land. ;  and  if  the  break 
once  begins,  the  process  of  expropriation  will  be  very  rapid. 
Even  now  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  without  considerable 
capital  ever  to  become  a  landowner.  And  when  the  corporation 
farm  shall  once  be  fairly  established,  there  will  no  longer  be  room 
for  the  individual  farmer.  There  can  then  be  only  millionaire 
landowners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tenant  farmers,  on  the  other. 

The  argument  usually  made  in  favor  of  the  trust  is  that  it 
cheapens  productions,  and  so  makes  possible  lower  prices  for 
goods  and.  higher  wages  for  labor.  It  cheapens  productions,  first, 
because,  with  the  use  of  machinery,  work  on  a  large  scale  is  more 
profitable  than  work  on  a  small  scale.  It  saves  the  necessity  of 
the  multiplication  of  buildings,  machinery,  clerks  and  laborers. 
If  all  the  shoes  worn  in  the  country  could  be  made  in  one  shop, 
under  one  management,  they  could  be  made  cheaper  than  if  they 
are  made  in  many  shops  under  different  management.  And  then 
the  combination  of  industry  cheapens  production  because  it 
eliminates  the  waste  of  competition.  If  competition  be  un¬ 
checked,  the  multiplication  of  industrial  establishments  in  the 
samo  line  may  go  to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve  positive  loss,  as 
when  two  enterprises  of  the  same  kind  are  planted  in  a  locality 
in  which  only  one  can  be  supported ;  and  the  loss  thus  entailed 
will  in  the  end  fall  upon  the  entire  community.  It  follows,  then, 
that  corporate  enterprise  must  be  more  economical  than  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise,  and  that  trusts  must  be  able  to  sell  cheaper 
goods  and  to  pay  higher  wages  than  individual  operators  could. 
The  validity  of  this  argument  is  acknowledged  by  the  socialists ; 
who,  however,  contend  that,  for  this  reason,  the  means  of  produc- 
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tion  should  be  nationalized,  so  as  to  give  the  advantages  of  monop¬ 
olistic  production  to  the  public,  and  not  to  private  individuals  or 
corporations,  who  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  such  power. 
If  the  trust  managers  were  perfectly  fair,  and  wise,  and  good 
men,  without  any  particle  of  human  selfishness  in  them,  and  bent 
not  at  all  upon  private  gain,  but  only  upon  public  weal,  then, 
though  there  might  still  be  some  objection,  there  would  probably 
not  be  much  complaint  against  the  existence  of  monopolies  and 
trusts.  But,  unfortunately,  these  men  are  just  like  other  men, 
affected  with  the  same  infirmities  and  passions.  They  are  not 
supremely  unselfish  and  wise,  as  they  would  have  to  be  in  order 
to  exercise  in  a  manner  that  should  be  free  from  public  peril  the 
great  power  of  the  wealth  which  their  monopolistic  methods  en¬ 
able  them  to  extract  from  the  people.  A  man  who  is  worth  three 
or  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  must  either  possess  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  goodness  of  a  god,  or  he  must  be  a  dangerous  man 
in  a  community.  But  the  men  who  manage  the  monopoly  trusts, 
with  all  the  gigantic  powers  which  they  involve,  are  not  paragons 
of  unselfish  wisdom  and  goodness.  They  are  men  of  superior 
business  qualifications  and  talents,  doubtless,  but  not  of  most 
tender  consciences  and  human  sympathies  ;  and  they  are  willing 
to  use  their  natural  gifts  simply  for  their  own  personal  advan¬ 
tages.  This,  indeed,  is  in  most  cases  the  secret  of  their  success. 
These  captains  of  industry  are  not  hampered  by  any  tender  sym¬ 
pathies  or  any  scruples  of  conscience,  and  hence  they  grow  into 
millionaires.  And  such  men  will  not  use  the  monopoly  power 
which  the  trust  and  the  combine  confer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  They  will  not  sell  goods  cheap  and  pay  high  wages  for 
labor,  just  because  they  are  able  to  do  it.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  sell  their  wares  at  the  highest  prices  which  the  public  can 
stand  and  hire  laborers  at  the  lowest  wages  at  which  men  can 
live. 

But  even  if  the  trust  accomplished  all  that  is  sometimes 
claimed  for  it  in  the  wray  of  cheapening  productions,  lowering 
prices  and  raising  wages,  there  would  still  be  grounds  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  principle  of  the  trust.  For  the  chief  end  for  which 
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society  exists  is  not  the  cheapening  of  productions,  nor  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  millionaires,  hut  the  general  development  of  the  highest 
and  best  quality  of  manhood.  And  to  this  end  there  is  required 
a  large  degree  of  economic  as  well  as  political  freedom.  But  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  the  principle  of  monopolistic  industry 
are  not  compatible  principles.  Hence  feudalism  and  slavery  have 
never  been  consistent  with  the  highest  development  of  manhood. 
What  has  been  good  for  the  lords  and  for  the  masters  has  not  been 
good  for  the  vassals  and  for  the  slaves.  And  yet  a  new  species  of 
slavery  more  grievous  than  any  that  has  yet  existed  is  the  end  to¬ 
wards  which  the  present  monopolistic  movement  of  economic  life 
inevitably  tends.  Let  this  tendency  once  be  fully  wrought  out.  Let 
all  branches  of  industry  be  concentrated  in  their  respective  cor¬ 
porations,  with  boards  of  managers  residing  in  New  York  City. 
These  boards  will  regulate  the  amount  of  output  in  each  indus¬ 
try,  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed,  the  wages  to  be  paid, 
the  prices  to  be  charged  for  goods,  and  the  agents  to  be  selected 
in  each  community  for  selling  them.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
an  over-drawn  picture.  But  if  the  principle  of  monopoly  is  good 
it  must  be  good  when  carried  out  to  this  extreme  extent.  And 
in  any  case  it  is  to  this  extreme  point  that  things  are  tending 
and  at  which  monopolists  are  aiming.  But  when  this  extreme 
point — this  paradise  of  capitalism — shall  have  been  reached,  what 
will  then  have  become  of  the  men  of  the  country  ?  There  wil] 
then  be  no  men  left.  All  that  will  be  left  will  be  corporation 
managers  and  slaves.  For,  as  Governor  Pingree  says  forcibly  in 
the  message  before  us,  “  When  there  shall  be  but  one  source 
from  which  the  consumer  can  obtain  his  supplies,  but  one  em¬ 
ployer  to  whom  the  laborer  can  offer  his  services,  both  consumer 
and  laborer  will  be  slaves.”  And  when  that  slavery  shall  have 
been  established,  what  will  have  become  of  the  government,  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  country  ?  On  this  point  we  can  not  do  better 
than  to  quote  several  paragraphs  from  the  message  which  has  led 
to  these  reflections. 

“  A  democratic  republic,”  says  Mr.  Pingree,  “  cannot  survive 
the  disappearance  of  a  democratic  population.  When  our  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  free  merchants  have  become  the  mere  hire¬ 
lings  of  vast  mercantile  corporations  which  have  crushed  them 
out  of  business ;  when  the  little  shops,  in  which  our  people  trade 
with  their  neighbors,  have  disappeared  in  ruins  before  the  growth 
of  a  few  enormous  establishments  in  each  town  which  absorb  all 
the  trade  ;  when  all  the  great  industries  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  gigantic  corporations ;  when  the  yeomanry 
of  the  farms  have  lost  their  lands  to  great  proprietors,  and  have 
sunk  to  the  condition  of  the  tenant  and  the  serf  ;  when  the  artisan 
may  offer  his  services  to  but  one  great  corporate  employer  in  his 
own  trade — and  shall  be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  that  one — where 
shall  the  republic  find  the  independent  voter,  the  free  man,  to 
govern  it  in  peace,  to  defend  it  in  war  ?  There  will  no  longer 
be  men  in  this  country ;  there  will  be  only,  on  one  side,  corpora¬ 
tion  managers,  and  on  the  other,  a  mass  of  servile  and  dependent 
slaves. 

“  There  is  no  father  of  a  family  to-day  who  has  lived  long 
enough  to  raise  a  son  to  early  manhood  who  does  not  feel  the 
awful  pressure  of  the  conditions  I  have  attempted  so  feebly  to 
describe.  A  short  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  boy  who  had  in¬ 
dustry  and  resolution  could  be  thrust  upon  the  world  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  with  a  fair  assurance  that  he  could 
go  into  some  sort  of  modest  business  for  himself,  and  make  his 
way  to  independence.  To-day  such  a  career  is  impossible.  All 
the  avenues  of  success  are  occupied  by  these  vast  aggregations  of 
capital  whose  crushing  competition  would  ruin  him.  To  enter 
the  battle  of  life  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success  one  must  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  even  then  he  must  look 
about  him  and  invest  his  capital  in  a  combine  or  it  will  be  lost  at 
the  first  venture.  Individual  enterprise  is  without  opportunity, 
without  hope.  Individuality  is  fast  disappearing  from  the  land. 
The  free,  self-reliant  American  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare. 
We  are  becoming  a  nation  of  corporate  masters  who  lack  the 
natural  humanity  of  individual  employers,  and  of  helplessly 
dependent  servants.  *  *  *  * 

“  I  have  always  been  a  loyal  Republican.  1  am  a  Republican 
17 
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still.  But  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  Republicanism  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  is  superior  to  that  of  a  more  modern  type.  The 
party  of  Lincohi  was  not  organized  merely  to  enfranchise  the 
black  race,  but  to  preserve  the  liberties,  the  dignity  of  manhood 
of  every  citizen  of  whater  race  or  color.  Aside  from  the 
principles  on  which  it  conducted  the  war  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  the  policy  to  which  it  has  been  most  devoted  was  that 
of  the  protective  tariff.  This  policy  has  always  been  defended, 
not  merely  as  affording  living  prices  for  Amorican  products  in 
the  domestic  market,  but,  above  and  beyond  all,  as  securing  pro¬ 
tection  to  American  labor  and  American  manhood,  and  adding  to 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  American  artisan  and  farmer. 
We  sought  to  keep  out  of  our  market  the  cheap  products  of  for¬ 
eign  labor,  which  was  so  poorly  paid,  lest  our  own  labor  should  in 
time,  by  being  compelled  to  compete  with  such  labor,  be  degraded 
to  its  level.  We  have  by  this  means  built  up  a  manufacturing 
interest  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  We 
passed  to  the  first  rank  in  this  respect  during  the  year  just  past, 
during  which  Great  Britain,  our  only  rival,  was  pushed  to  the 
second  place.  We  are  now  confronted  by  these  industries  which 
we  have  so  painstakingly  and  at  such  sacrifice  fostered  and  built 
up — with  an  implied  understanding  at  least  that  they  would,  by 
competition  among  themselves,  furnish  the  consumer  with  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  commensurate  with  good  wages — 
gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations  and  trusts,  who, 
while  still  demanding  protection  from  the  governmrnt,  use  their 
awful  power  to  kill  all  domestic  competition,  and  to  bring  about 
the  very  condition  with  respect  to  labor  which  the  tariff  system 
was  designed  forever  to  prevent.  Shall  we  permit  these  indus¬ 
tries,  fostered  by  national  sacrifices  and  national  wisdom,  to  be 
absorbed  by  a  few  heartless  exploiters  and  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon  for  crushing  American  manhood  into  a  slavery  more  ap¬ 
palling,  because  more  helpless,  than  that  of  the  black  slaves  whom 
Abraham  Lincoln  emancipated  ?” 

But  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  such  a  result  ?  What  can  be 
done  to  save  this  nation  from  being  ruined  by  the  same  causes 
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which  ruined  the  nations  of  antiquity  ?  For  history  tells  us  that 
it  was  wealth  and  luxury  among  the  few  and  poverty  and  vice 
among  the  many  that  proved  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  of  Egypt,  of 
Greece,  and  of  Rome.  In  Pliny’s  judgment  it  was  the  latifundia , 
or  great  estates  of  the  rich  proprietors,  that  caused  the  downfall 
of  Italy.  And  in  this  country  the  danger  is  greater  at  the 
present  moment  than  it  is  in  monarchical  Europe,  because  there 
is  here  no  powerful  political  aristocracy,  strong  in  the  prestige  of 
ancient  traditions,  to  stand  between  the  rapacity  of  the  rich  and 
the  helplessness  of  the  poor ;  and  the  downward  course  must  here 
be  so  much  the  more  rapid,  unless  some  means  can  be  discovered 
to  arrest  it  and  give  the  starving  proletariate  a  new  chance  of 
decent  existence.  Of  this,  however,  many  are  ready  to  despair. 
They  think  the  disease  is  beyond  remedy.  The  monopolistic 
movement  is  supposed  to  be  impelled  onward  by  a  power  over 
which  human  thought  and  volition  have  no  control.  This  power 
has  its  origin  in  the  laws  of  nature  themselves,  and  it  would  be 
as  vain  to  try  to  resist  it  as  it  would  be  to  resist  the  motion  of 
the  winds  or  tides.  It  is  intrenched,  moreover,  in  the  customs, 
and  laws,  and  constitution  of  the  state.  It  has  acquired  vested 
rights  which  must  protect  it  against  all  civil  and  legal  assaults, 
and  which  the  courts  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  defend. 
Hence  the  lawyer  and  the  statesman  know  of  no  remedy  against 
the  wrong  which  it  inflicts ;  and  the  politician  wants  no  remedy, 
because  the  monopolies  and  combines,  whatever  may  be  said 
against  them,  and  whatever  he  himself  may  say  against  them  at 
election  times,  are  useful  as  furnishing  the  money  for  campaign 
purposes.  Thus  the  outlook  for  the  future  seems  just  now  to  be 
dreary  enough ;  and  that  the  monopolistic  and  capitalistic  forces 
now  at  work  will,  if  allowed  to  continue  to  operate  unchecked,  at 
no  distant  day  make  this  a  nation  of  slaves  and  beggars  no 
thoughtful  man  can  doubt. 

Governor  Pingree,  however,  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  these 
forces  will  alwrays  be  allowed  to  operate  unchecked,  lie  is  not  a 
mere  pessimist,  who  only  sees  that  things  are  wrong  and  has  no 
idea  that  they  can  be  amended.  He  is  a  meliorist ,  who  is  aware 
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of  the  wrong,  but  believes  in  the  possibility  of  improvement. 
And  that,  we  believe,  is  the  right  state  of  mind  for  the  American 
citizen  and  statesman  to  be  in.  The  American  people,  whatever 
present  signs  there  may  be  to  the  contrary,  will  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  hopelessly  enslaved  without  a  determined  effort  to 
save  themselves.  They  are  too  intelligent  and  virtuous  a  people 
for  that.  They  may  bear  much  and  endure  long,  but  there  will 
come  a  time  when  they  44  will  know  what  to  do  about  it.”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pingree  refers  to  the  case  of  slavery  as  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  w7hich  the  constitutional  and  legal  hedges  that 
have  been  built  around  some  gigantic  wrong  may  be  broken 
down,  when  the  time  of  forbearance  is  past,  and  how  the  violated 
rights  of  humanity  may  be  vindicated.  The  rights  of  monopolis¬ 
tic  capitalism  are  not  any  more  strongly  intrenched  in  custom 
and  law  than  were  the  rights  of  slavery,  and  when  the  time  shall 
have  come  a  way  will  be  found  by  which  they  may  be  dissolved  with 
as  little  regard  for  ceremony.  The  44  new  slavery  ”  will  not  be 
any  more  successful  than  was  the  old.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
emancipation  may  come  in  the  way  of  peaceful  evolution  rather 
than  in  the  way  of  violent  revolution.  But  in  some  way  it  must 
come,  and  they  are  not  the  best  friends  of  the  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  society  who  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  peace.  We 
may  not  be  able  now  to  suggest  any  plan  or  scheme  for  the  relief 
of  the  economic  pressure  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  financial 
order.  But  in  due  time  the  scheme  will  be  discovered.  If  it  can 
not  be  untied,  the  knot  will  be  cut.  At  present  perhaps  nothing 
more  feasible  may  suggest  itself  than  the  socialization  of  the 
means  of  production  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  converted 
into  monopolies.  This  would  include  the  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  mines,  and  some  forms  of  industry  which  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  a  corporate  capacit}T.  Should  that  be  found  to  be 
the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty,  then  that  solution  would  be 
adopted  without  so  much  as  asking  permission  of  those  whose 
rights  are  now  supposed  to  be  so  exclusive.  Such  a  solution 
would  give  to  Society  the  benefit  of  monopolistic  production — 
high  wages  and  cheap  goods — without  the  attending  monopolistic 
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curse.  But  the  question  is  not  now  concerning  any  particular 
scheme  or  plan.  The  thing  of  first  importance  is  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  awakened  to  the  danger  threatening  the  common 
weal  from  the  source  here  indicated.  And  in  this  view  such  utter¬ 
ances  as  those  of  Governor  Pingree  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
If  they  shall  serve  to  warn  the  44  lords  of  Mammon  ”  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  carrying  things  too  far  they  will  have  accomplished  a 
good  purpose,  and  if  they  fail  in  that  they  will  then  serve  to 
teach  the  public  how  to  take  care  of  itself  and  defend  its  rights. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  significant  that  a  man  who  is  known  to  en¬ 
tertain  such  views  could  be  re-elected  Governor  of  a  great  State. 
It  shows  the  present  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  at  least  one  por¬ 
tion  of  our  Union. 


Overflowing  Grace. 

W e  have  before  us  a  book  entitled  “  The  Church  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  Its  author  is  an  Episcopalian,  or,  as  he  would  prabably 
himself  prefer  to  be  called,  an  44  Anglo-Catholic.”  His  name  is 
William  Montgomery  Brown,  and  he  is  Archdeacon  of  Ohio. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove  to  the  American  people  that 
the  Anglican  Church,  with  that  branch  of  it  in  the  United  States 
commonly  called  44  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,”  is  not 
only  a  true  Church,  but  the  only  true  Church  that  exists  on 
earth.  What  constitutes  the  Church,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  Archdeacon,  is  the  44  Historic  Episcopate  ”  extending  in  un¬ 
broken,  tactual  succession  from  the  apostles  down  to  the  present 
time.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  Greek  and  Boman  communions 
also  possess  such  an  Episcopate,  and  they  are,  therefore,  branches 
of  the  true  Church.  But  still,  for  certain  reasons,  they  are  not 
quite  as  true  and  good  branches  as  the  Anglican.  The  goodness 
of  the  Boman  branch,  for  instance,  has  been  considerably  im¬ 
paired  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  whose  chief 
sin,  though,  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  he  will  not  recognize 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  when  that  validity  is  so  plain  to 
Anglicans  themselves.  The  Anglican  Church,  it  is  here  con- 
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tended,  never  was  a  branch  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  directly  by  the  apostles.  St.  Paul  himself  probably  vis¬ 
ited  the  island  of  Britain,  and  ordained  bishops  there,  as  he  did 
elsewhere.  The  subsequent  submission  to  Rome,  and  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  the  Roman  Church  for  a  thousand  years,  did  not  affect 
the  succession  of  the  English  Episcopate.  It  still  derives  its 
origin  from  the  apostles,  as  can  be  proven  by  perfectly  good  and 
reliable  documents.  And  this  is  what  should  commend  this 
Church  to  the  confidence  of  the  American  people.  They  may  be 
sure  that  here  they  have  a  Church  that  is  perfectly  safe,  for  the 
title-deed  of  its  Episcopate  has  been  pronounced  perfectly  good 
by  its  own  best  lawyers.  And  the  author  of  this  volume  makes  no 
secret  that  he  is  writing  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  44  De- 
nominationalists  ”  as  well  as  44  Roman  brethren  ”  to  connect  with 
this  only  true  Church.  Nor  has  he  any  doubt  of  the  effect  of 
the  argument.  44  Other  things  being  equal,”  he  says,  44  we  feel 
sure  that  Americans  who  have  any  regard  for  antiquity  and  for 
the  predominating  judgment  of  Christendom  will  feel  obliged  to 
ally  themselves  with  Episcopacy  either  in  the  Anglican  or  in  the 
Roman  communion  rather  than  with  any  of  the  various  forms  of  a 
self-constituted  ministry  as  found  in  Denominationalism,”  p.  206. 
If  he  cannot  make  Anglicans,  then  he  hopes  at  least  to  make  Ro¬ 
manists  ;  for  anything  is  better  than  the  Christianity  of  such 
Denominations  as,  for  instance,  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Lutherans  or  Reformed. 

And  according  to  the  Archdeacon’s  theory  of  Christianity  we 
believe  that  his  preference  of  Romanism  to  Denominationalism  is 
entirely  logical ;  only  we  would  reverse  the  relation  between 
Anglicanism  and  Romanism,  and  give  the  latter  the  first  place ; 
for  if  we  could  suppose  the  grace  of  salvation  to  be  tied  to  such 
an  institution  as  the  episcopate  we  should  prefer  one  in  regard  to 
whose  formal  validity  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  to  one 
whose  validity  must  constantly  be  defended.  The  author  of  this 
volume  holds,  with  many  others  of  his  communion,  though,  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  not  with  all,  that  the  reality  of  the 
Church  depends  upon  the  existence  therein  of  the  episcopal  order, 
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which  is  perpetuated  by  an  unbroken  series  of  “  cononical  conse¬ 
crations  and  that  it  is  this  that  makes  the  Church  a  grace- 
bearino:  institution.  “  The  Church  of  Christ,  which  has  been 
perpetuated  through  the  Historic  Episcopate,”  he  says,  “  is  the 
appointed  ark  of  Gospel  salvation,  and  only  by  entering  it  can  a 
person  place  himself  in  assured  covenant  relation  with  God,”  p. 
188.  And  again  he  says :  “  This  Church  which  has  been  per¬ 
petuated  through  the  Historic  Episcopate  is  the  depository  of 
sacramental  grace,  of  which  the  Apostolic  ministry  is  the  only 
authorized  dispenser,”  p.  194.  “Valid  sacraments,”  that  is, 
sacraments  administered  by  priests  Episcopally  ordained,  “  when 
received  in  faith  and  repentance,  assure  the  recipient  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God  and  an  heir  and  joint  heir  with  Christ  to  the  life 
which  now  is  and  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Such  sacraments  also  remit  sins  and  convey  strength  to  live  a  life 
of  righteousness,”  p.  195.  But  only  such  sacraments,  that  is, 
sacraments  administered  by  persons  Episcopally  ordained,  not 
sacraments  administered  by  the  “  self -constituted  ministers”  of 
the  Denominations,  can  have  this  effect.  Sacraments  dispensed 
by  “  Apostolic  ministers,”  and  only  such,  are  “  channels  of  grace.” 
Channels  of  grace  are  of  no  account  unless  they  lead  back  to  some 
“  depository  of  grace,”  and  such  depository  exists  only  in  the 
“  Church  perpetuated  through  the  Historic  Episcopate.”  There 
being  no  such  depository  or  store  of  grace  in  the  Denominations? 
of  course  their  sacraments  can  not  be  “  channels  of  grace,”  nor 
can  they  “  remit  sins  and  convey  strength  to  live  a  life  of  right¬ 
eousness.” 

This  is  all  logical  and  consistent,  doubtless,  according  to  Anglo- 
Catholic  premises.  It  leaves  the  “  Denominations  ”  terribly  in 
the  cold.  In  fact,  according  to  the  principles  of  this  theology, 
there  is  no  hope  for  them  at  all.  They  and  their  people  are 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  For  where  there  is  no 
historic  episcopate  there  can  be  no  priesthood  ;  and  where  there 
is  no  priesthood  there  can  be  no  sacraments,  or  channels  of 
grace ;  and  where  there  are  no  channels  there  can  be  no  grace ; 
but  where  there  is  no  grace  there  can  be  no  Christians.  Now 
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all  that  seems  to  he  correct  as  a  matter  of  logic,  and  if  the  pre¬ 
mises  are  correct  the  conclusion  must  he  correct.  But,  after  all, 
there  is  a  difficulty  about  it,  and  it  is  a  difficulty  that  gives  the 
Anglo-Catholic  no  small  amount  of  trouble.  There  is  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Denominations  have  ail  the  appearance 
of  being  as  good  Christians,  to  say  the  least,  as  are  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  communions,  whether  Anglican  or  Roman. 
For  himself,  of  course,  the  Anglo-Catholic  might  think  that  this 
is  but  a  deceptive  appearance — that  these  apparently  saintly  men 
and  women  in  the  various  Denominations  are  only  hypocrites  or 
the  dupes  of  hypocrites.  But  it  would  not  do  to  tell  this  to  the 
American  people,  especially  when  trying  to  persuade  them  to 
come  into  the  “  true  fold,”  for  they  would  either  doubt  the  sanity 
of  the  man  who  should  do  it  or  suppose  that  he  doubted  their 
sanity  ;  in  either  case  his  efforts  to  convert  them  would  remain 
fruitless.  The  Archdeacon  of  Ohio  feels  this  difficulty  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  before  us.  He  feels  how  preposterous  would  be  the  assertion 
that  the  members  of  the  Denominations,  who  constitute  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  religious  population  of  America,  are  not 
Christians  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
himself  really  holds  so  preposterous  a  view.  In  fact,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  though  somewhat  hesitatingly  and  grudgingly,  that 
among  the  members  of  the  Denominations  there  may  be  many 
good  Christians,  who  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  members 
of  the  “  One,  Holy,  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.”  They  must  be 
members  of  the  Chureh ;  for  if  they  were  regarded  as  Christians, 
and  yet  not  as  members  of  the  Church,  then  it  would  follow  that 
people  can  be  Christians  without  the  Church ;  and  we  can  easily 
see  what  a  difficulty  that  would  create  in  the  Archdeacon’s  the¬ 
ology.  But  how  does  he  save  his  theology,  while  he  admits  that 
there  may  be  Christians  and  Church  members  outside  of  any 
Episcopal  communion  where  the  channels  of  grace  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  regularly  open  ?  In  a  very  simple  way.  To  the 
question :  “  How  do  you  account  for  the  blessing  which  has  at¬ 
tended  the  various  denominations,  if  they  are  not  true  Churches 
of  Christ  ?”  he  answers :  “  In  the  same  way  that  we  ac- 
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count  for  the  success  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
or  of  the  Salvation  Army.  God's  abounding  grace  constantly 
overflows  its  channels ,”  p.  202. 

The  italicizing  of  the  last  sentence  is  ours.  Such  a  sentence 
is  worthy  of  being  italicized.  Here,  then,  there  is  some  hope  for 
the  Denominations  after  all.  The  members  of  these  may  be 
saved,  too ;  howbeit  they  can  be  saved  only  by  the  undesigned 
agency  of  the  Church  with  the  Historic  Episcopate.  The  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  masters’  tables,  and  so 
the  Denominationalists  may  be  nourished  by  the  grace  which 
drips  from  the  sacramental  channels  that  extend  through  the 
Episcopal  communions.  Happy  provision  for  the  dogs  of  the 
Denominations !  For  what  they  believe  themselves  to  be  getting 
through  the  agency  of  their  own  “  self-constituted  ministry  ” 
comes  to  them  really  from  the  precious  palms  of  Episcopal  hands. 
Could  “  invincible  ignorance  ”  be  better  cared  for  ?  But  there 
seems  after  all  to  be  one  independent  fountain  of  grace  in  the 
Denominations  themselves,  namely,  the  sacrament  of  baptism . 
Baptism  appears  to  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  this  Anglo- 
Catholic  theology,  although  the  same  peculiar  position  belongs 
to  it  also  in  Homan  theology.  It  does  not  seem  exactly  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  system  of  sacramental  channels  through  which  grace 
is  conveyed  about  in  the  Church.  At  any  rate,  it  is  taught  that, 
no  matter  by  whom  performed,  if  administered  by  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  it  will  regenerate  the  soul  that  duly  re¬ 
ceives  it  and  graft  it  into  the  body  of  Christ,  p.  201.  Instead  of 
being  a  channel  extending  from  the  body  of  the  Church  with  the 
Historic  Episcopate,  and  overflowing  with  the  grace  stored  there, 
it  seems  rather  like  a  bottle  which  can  be  carried  about  and  will 
empty  itself  of  its  contents  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  opened,  or 
like  a  mystic  charm  which  will  yield  its  results  to  any  one  who 
may  chance  to  know  the  secret  of  its  performance.  Or  must  this 
result,  after  all,  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  something  that 
takes  place  in  the  Church  with  the  Historic  Episcopate?  When 
the  Methodist  minister  administers  baptism  which  regenerates  a 
soul  must  that  result  after  all  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  some- 
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thing  that  is  done  or  intended  by  the  Episcopal  office  o£  the  true 
Church  ?  The  Anglo-Catholics  may  be  supposed  to  be  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  power  and  effect  of  “  intention  ”  in  ecclesiastical 
operations  ;  in  fact,  the  Pope  has  recently  been  giving  them  some 
lessons  on  that  subject ;  and  if  they  were  to  hold  that  the  baptism 
of  the  Denominations  is  efficacious  because  the  Church  intends 
it  to  be  so,  then  the  effect  of  Denominational  baptism  would  be 
no  exception  to  the  theory  of  grace  constantly  overflowing  its 
Episcopal  channels.  In  fact,  all  the  good  that  exists  in  the  world 
might  thus  be  referred  to  the  Historic  Episcopate  as  its  efficient 
or  operative  cause,  and  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Denom¬ 
inational  ministry  might  be  set  to  the  account  of  the  efficient  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Episcopate.  If  this  suggestion  is  of  any  value  to 
the  Anglo-Catholic  for  the  maintenance  of  his  theory  of  over¬ 
flowing  grace  he  is  welcome  to  it. 

But  what  sort  of  thing  is  this  grace  which  thus  constantly 
overflows  its  channels  and  brings  blessings  into  the  barren  wastes 
of  Denominationalism  ?  According  to  the  Archdeacon’s  repre¬ 
sentation  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  some  sort  of  a  fluid,  obeying 
in  its  behavior  the  laws  of  a  fluid  substance ;  for  it  is  stored  up 
in  an  Episcopal  reservoir,  and  may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  conduits  to  points  where  it  is  wanted.  Electricity  is  some¬ 
thing  that  may  be  thus  conducted  from  one  place  to  another  by 
means  of  a  system  of  wires  ;  and  it,  too,  sometimes  overleaps  its 
channels,  though  in  that  case  the  effect  is  rather  disagreeable 
than  otherwise.  Heat  also  is  a  thing  that  may  be  thus  conducted, 
and  so  also  is  water,  as  everybody  knows.  Is  grace,  then,  an 
element  like  an  electric  or  galvanic  force,  that  is  stored  up  in  the 
bodies  of  bishops  and  conveyed  from  the  palms  of  their  hands 
through  sacramental  channels  to  the  souls  of  sinners,  to  work  in 
them  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  power  of  living  righteous 
lives  ?  The  idea  of  “  overflowing  channels  ”  certainly  would 
seem  to  imply  some  such  conception.  At  any  rate,  grace  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  mechanical  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  operation  it  fol¬ 
lows  mechanical  laws  quite  as  much  as  water  does  when  it  is  led 
through  earthen  conduits  to  refresh  and  quicken  vegetation  in  a 
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barren  desert.  The  only  peculiarity  about  it  is  that  it  can 
regularly  be  conveyed  only  by  apostolically  commissioned  and 
authorized  agents,  but  that  it  has  a  habit  of  constantly  breaking 
away  from  the  channels  by  which  it  is  conveyed  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  its  results  in  places  where  they  are  not  directly  intended. 

But  how,  now,  does  this  conception  agree  with  the  Scriptural 
idea  of  grace  ?  The  Scriptural  idea  of  grace,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  the  idea  of  divine  favor,  the  idea  of  a  kindly  disposition  and 
will  of  God  towards  men,  especially  towards  the  unworthy  and 
sinners,  and  tending  to  do  them  good.  In  its  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  the  term  is  used  in  such  passages  as  those  in  which  it  is 
said  that  persons  find  grace  or  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Thus 
it  is  said,  for  instance,  that  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  (Gen.  6  :  8),  Mary  found  grace  with  God  (Luke  1  :  30), 
David  found  grace  in  the  sight  of  God  (Acts  7  :  46).  This  is 
the  radical  signification  of  the  word,  which  may  be  traced  in  all 
its  various  applications  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  its 
primary  sense,  then,  grace  is  the  good  will  of  God  which  is  de¬ 
termined  to  bestow  blessings  that  are  not  deserved ;  and  then, 
secondarily,  it  is  the  result  accomplished  in  its  object  by  this  good 
will,  or  the  sum  of  the  blessings  bestowed.  Thus  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  grace  (Rom.  5  :  15),  and  the  latter  is 
“the  grace  wherein  we  stand”  (Rom.  5  :  2).  Agreeably  to  this 
conception  the  sinner  is  said  to  be  justified  freely  by  God's  grace 
(Rom.  3  :  24)  ;  which  means  that  he  is  forgiven  and  treated  as  a 
righteous  person,  not  in  consequence  of  any  merit  of  his  own,  but 
solely  because  of  God’s  good  will.  We  are  saved  by  grace 
through  faith  (Eph.  2  :  8) — by  grace,  not  by  works  of  law — 
through  faith,  not  through  channels  manipulated  by  any  historic 
episcopate.  The  effect  of  this  divine  grace,  or  saving  will  of 
God,  is  in  a  moral  way  to  cause  sinners  to  become  such  persons 
as  they  must  be  in  whom  God  shall  be  able  to  be  forever  well 
pleased.  The  objective  good  will  or  pleasure  of  God  works  in 
men  subjectively  and  produces  in  them  pleasing  moral  person¬ 
alities.  The  grace  of  God,  then,  is  moral  power  ;  that  is,  where 
it  is  apprehended  and  appropriated  by  faith,  it  becomes  a  morally 
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transforming,  quickening,  sanctifying  energy,  serving  to  produce  in 
men  a  God-like  character  or  make  them  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature. 

The  manner  of  this  moral  operation  of  divine  grace  we  see 
illustrated  in  what  is  daily  taking  place  among  men.  The  favoring 
love  of  a  good  man  has  an  ennobling  effect  upon  its  object.  The 
good  will  going  out  in  loving  energy  to  another  has  power  morally 
to  elevate  that  other  and  make  him  betterr  But  we  see  this 
power  illustrated  most  fully  in  the  life  of  Christ,  in  whom  ap¬ 
peared  the  grace  of  God  personally  bringing  salvation  to  all  men. 
He  is  the  grace  of  God  incarnate,  the  mercy-seat ,  IXaarjpeov, 
where  through  the  revelation  of  the  good  will  of  God  sinners  are 
are  reconciled  to  God  and  transformed  into  well  pleasing  God¬ 
like  personalities.  We  see  Jesus  exercising  such  transforming 
power  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  How  often  do  we  see  sinners 
coming  to  Him,  and  having  heard  from  His  lips  words  of  divine 
grace  and  forgiveness,  go  away  new  moral  beings?  With  His 
words  of  forgiveness  He  ever  joined  the  command  to  go  and 
sin  no  more,  and  with  His  command  came  the  power  to  obey. 
That  was  grace  in  its  most  genuine  character.  And  it  was  a 
manifestation  of  moral  power  which  has  no  likeness  at  all  to 
any  physical  force  that  can  be  conducted  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other  by  any  material  channel.  And  such  moral  power  Christ  is 
still  exercising  among  men.  He  is  doing  it  now  through  the 
medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  takes  of  the  thinge  of  Christ 
and  shows  them  unto  men,  thus  bringing  His  mind  into  touch 
with  theirs  and  causing  them  to  be  quickened  by  His  loving  and 
gracious  energy.  Whatever  view  we  may  hold  of  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  remains  a  fact  that  through  His  agency  men 
are  brought  into  such  immediate  touch  with  the  person  of  Christ 
as  makes  it  possible  for  the  truth  and  grace  which  are  in  Christ  to 
apprehend  them  and  transform  them  into  his  own  image.  Hence 
the  Spirit  is  the  only  mediator  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  has  in 
theological  literature  sometimes  been  called  grace  itself — gratia 
applicatrix. 

The  Scriptural  conception  of  grace,  then,  is  the  conception  of 
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something'  personal  and  moral.  It  has  nothing  akin  to  the  notion 
of  a  mere  physical  force  or  to  the  notion  of  a  power  controlled 
by  a  magic  rite  or  ceremony.  How  can  we  think  of  God’s  good 
will  towards  men  as  being  stored  up  in  a  reservoir,  presided  over 
by  some  special  order  of  men,  and  conducted  about  by  artificial 
channels  which  may  be  tapped  and  made  to  give  up  their  can- 
tents  by  the  touch  of  some  magic  wand  ?  That,  we  believe,  is  the 
Pagan,  and  not  the  Christian,  conception  of  the  nature  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  power  in  the  world.  At  any  rate,  we  are  sure 
that  the  New  Testament  warrants  no  such  conception.  What 
sort  of  a  God  would  He  be  whose  will  could  thus  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  bottled  itself  up  and  to  suffer  itself  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated  now  in  such  talismanic  way  ?  We  might  think  of  a  mere 
blind  physical  force,  or  of  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  God,  like 
those  of  the  heathen,  as  behaving  in  this  manner ;  but  we  cannot 
thus  think  a  God  who  is  infinitely  rational,  and  wise,  and  good. 
But  do  not  our  theologies  all  tell  us  of  means  of  grace ,  and  do 
not  Protestants  admit  of  this  idea  as  well  as  Anglo-Catholics  ? 
Yes,  but  means  of  grace  are  something  different  from  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  channels,  through  which  grace  is  supposed  to  flow  as 
water  flow^s  through  a  pipe.  Means  of  grace  are  institutions  or 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  administered  by  those  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Church  for  this  purpose,  and  designed  to  serve  as 
aids  to  the  genesis  and  development  of  that  faith  by  whose  exer¬ 
cise  alone  the  gifts  and  benefits  of  grace  can  be  appropriated  and 
enjoyed.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  conception  that  is  both  Scrip¬ 
tural  and  rational,  and  it  has  always  been  accepted  by  Protestant 
Christians.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  teaches  that  we  become 
partakers  of  Christ  and  all  His  benefits  by  faith  only,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  works  faith  in  our  hearts  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  confirms  it  by  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  That,  we 
believe,  is  a  true  and  Scriptural  conception,  and  by  it  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  stand.  And  we  are  sure  that  it  involves  a  far  nobler 
philosophy  of  the  Christian  salvation  than  does  the  semi-paganism 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ohio. 
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The  Lutheran  Quarterly ,  of  Gettysburg,  for  January,  con¬ 
tains  an  article  of  46  pages,  by  Dr.  M.  Valentine  on  the  subject 
of  u  Infant  Faith,”  which  seems  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  just  now  because  of  a  proposed  new  formula  for  infant 
baptism.  The  question  is  whether  the  confession  of  faith  is  to 
be  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  child  or  by  the  parents.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  possibility  of  infant  faith  Dr.  Valentine  comes  to  a 
negative  conclusion,  which  it  seems  to  us  is  the  only  possible  con¬ 
clusion,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  final. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  American  Journal  of  Theology 
Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  pleads  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  theological  semi¬ 
nary.  The  present  curriculum,  he  claims,  was  shaped  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  not  adequate  to  the  democratic  conditions  of 
our  age  and  country.  He  thinks  that  the  course  of  study  should 
be  extended  to  four  years,  and  that  after  the  first  year  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  studies  should  be  optional  to  the  student.  W  e  quote  the 
following  sentences,  in  which  there  is  doubtiess  much  reason,  al¬ 
though  many  theological  professors  would  probably  not  accept 
the  view  presented :  “  The  seminary  is  not  the  place  in  which 

men  are  to  learn  certain  views,  or  to  receive  and  adopt  certain 
opinions.  It  is  rather  a  place  in  which  men  shall  be  taught  to 
think.” 

Protestants  who  want  to  understand  the  spirit  and  aims  of 
Roman  Catholicism  should  read  The  Catholic  World ,  of  New 
York,  a  monthly  publication  designed  for  general  circulation, 
which  is  always  interesting.  The  March  number  contains  an 
article  by  H.  C.  Corrance  on  the  “  Witness  of  Protestantism  to 
Catholic  Truth,”  in  which  Protestantism  is  declared  to  be,  like 
Mohammedanism,  merely  a  scourge  to  Christianity,  which,  how7- 
ever,  is  said  to  have  nearly  served  its  purpose  and  to  be  rapidly 
passing  away.  When  reading  this,  one  may  wonder  whether  it  is 
intended  most  to  impose  upon  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
reader.  Protestants  know  that  Protestantism  is  neither  dead  nor 
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dying,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  well  for  the  Catholic  if  he  knew 
it  too. 

The  Methodist  Review ,  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  its 
last  issue,  has  an  interesting  article  by  E.  B.  Chappell,  D.D., 
on  “  Scientific  Preaching.”  Dr.  Chappell  disapproves  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  scientific  questions  in  the  pulpit,  because  it  is  generally 
unedifying  and  often  injurious.  When  a  preacher  takes  the 
position  that  certain  scientific  theories,  like  that  of  evolution,  for 
example,  are  in  conflict  with  Biblical  truth,  then  it  is  the  Bible 
that  suffers  most  in  the  public  mind.  On  this  subject  preachers 
should  learn  wisdom  by  past  experience.  Luther  said  of  Coper¬ 
nicus  :  44  This  fool  wishes  to  reverse  the  entire  science  of  as¬ 
tronomy  ;  but  sacred  scripture  tells  us  that  God  commanded  the 
sun  to  stand,  not  the  earth."  Would  preachers  like  to  stand 
by  that  now  ?  Dr.  Chappell  closes  his  article  with  this  sound 
advice  :  44  Beware  of  making  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the 

O  J 

truth  of  Christianity  depend  on  some  opinion  of  yours  about  the 
nature  of  inspiration  and  the  proper  method  of  Biblical  interpre¬ 
tation.” 

The  Princeton  and  Reformed  Review  is  ably  conducted  and 
dignified,  and  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  Calvinistic  ortho¬ 
doxy.  It  yields  nothing  to  the  claims  of  modern  Biblical  critics 
and  advanced  theological  thinkers.  We  find,  however,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  current  year,  a  sympathetic  article  on 
44  Schleiermacher,”  by  James  Lindsay,  of  Kilmarnock,  Scotland. 
The  modern  Scotch  theologians,  by  the  way,  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  modern  thinkers.  The  writer  of  the  article  just  re¬ 
ferred  to,  while  expressing  dissent  from  a  few  of  Schleiermacher ?s 
theological  opinions,  nevertheless  regards  him  as  by  far  the 
greatest  and  most  influential  theologian  of  the  present  century. 
He  styles  him  44  the  regenerator  of  the  theology  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  century  the  world  has  seen,”  44  the  path-breaking  pioneer  of 
Protestant  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  44  to  whom  the 
religious  life  was  no  daughter  of  theology,  but  a  deep  and  religious 
feeling.  Schleiermacher  made  Christ  central  in  theology,  as  He 
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is  central  in  the  Church ;  and  this  is  his  great  merit.  “  The 
Christianity  he  preached  was  one  of  personal  union  of  life  with 
Christ.”  And  by  his  doctrine  of  “the  Christian  consciousness — 
the  consciousness  of  a  personal  relation  to  Christ,  he  rendered 
quite  an  inestimable  service  to  the  life  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church.”  There  is  a  “new  theology,”  then,  and  Schleiermacher 
is  its  founder. 

The  New  World ,  a  quarterly  review  devoted  to  religion, 
ethics  and  theology  is  always  fresh  and  interesting.  The  leading 
article  in  the  March  number  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Me- 
Giffert,  and  treats  of  the  Study  of  Early  Church  History.  Pro¬ 
fessor  McGiffert  contends  that  “  there  is  no  period  in  Christian 
history  which  needs  more  fresh  and  thorough  study  than  the  ear¬ 
liest  period,  and  none  that  will  more  richly  repay  such  study.” 
This  is  due  to  the  unique  importance  of  that  period  and  to  the 
great  number  of  unsolved  or  wrongly  solved  problems  relating  to 
it.  Modern  discoveries  have  thrown  much  light  upon  that  period 
and  modern  historical  study  is  doing  still  more  to  bring  out  its 
true  meaning.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  new  science  of  Church  history 
and  the  representations  of  writers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Among  the  principles 
which  characterize  the  new  method  of  historical  study,  Professor 
McGiffert  enumerates  the  following  :  “  Freedom  from  dogmatic 

prejudice  and  from  polemic  interest ;  rigorous  use  of  the  sources  ; 
constant  employment  of  the  constructive  faculty  ;  thoroughgoing 
application  of  the  principle  of  evolution ;  breadth  of  interest  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  multiplication  of  the  historian’s  points  of  view.” 
The  discussion  of  these  five  principles  is  very  interesting  and 
instructive. 

The  Homiletic  Revieiv,  for  April,  opens  with  an  article  on 
Christ’s  View  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood ,  by  Charles  M.  Mead, 
D.D.  Dr.  Mead  contends  that,  according  to  Christ’s  teaching, 
the  divine  fatherhood  is  something  ethical,  and  can  therefore  not 
be  universal,  as  is  claimed  by  so  many  theologians  at  the  present 
time.  It  has  its  limitation  in  the  ethical  condition  of  men.  And 
yet  Dr.  Mead  virtually  concedes  all  that  these  theologians  would 
care  to  contend  for,  namely,  the  impartial  love  of  God  to  all  men, 
and  His  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all  ;  for  the  universality  of  the 
divine  fatherhood  is  emphasized  especially  in  opposition  to  that 
theory  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  which  makes  God’s  relation  to 
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man  resemble  the  relation  of  a  mechanic  to  his  work,  and  sup¬ 
poses  that  without  affection  or  feeling  He  has  ordained  some  men 
to  everlasting  destruction.  Dr.  Mead  sums  up  his  view  in  the 
following  sentence  :  “  Jesus,  though  He  nowhere  explicitly  calls 
God  the  Father  of  all  men,  yet  frequently  calls  Him  the  Father 
of  His  disciples,  and  represents  Him  as  perfectly  realizing,  in 
His  relation  to  all  men,  the  ideal  of  protecting  care  and  impartial 
love  which  is  imperfectly  typified  in  a  good  human  father.” 
Among  other  interesting  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Homiletic 
Review  is  one  on  “  Commanding  the  Attention,”  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Ivennard,  which  preachers  generally  should  read. 

A  Protestant  might  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
had  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  position  and  rights 
here  in  the  United  States.  This,  however,  according  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  article  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J.,  in  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review ,  for  January  of  the  current  year, 
seems  not  to  be  the  case.  This  article  explains  that  the  Catholic 
Church  divides  the  world  into  canonical  countries  and  missionary 
countries.  Spain  is  a  canonical  country.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
have  until  lately  been  canonical  countries.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  are  missionary  countries.  The  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  countries  is  said  to  resemble  the  difference  between 
a  state  and  a  territory  in  the  American  union.  A  state  enjoys  an 
autonomy  and  privileges  which  a  territory  cannot  enjoy.  So  in 
a  canonical  country  the  church,  being  in  a  position  to  make  terms 
with  the  government,  and  exact  their  fulfillment,  enjoys  privi¬ 
leges  which  she  cannot  have  in  a  missionary  country  like  the 
United  States,  over  whose  government  she  can  exercise  no  direct 
influence.  Her  constant  aim  and  ambition  must,  therefore,  be 
to  achieve  such  a  position  in  the  country  as  would  entitle  the 
latter  to  be  treated  as  a  canonical  country. 

The  question  which  a  Protestant  would  like  to  ask  is,  suppos¬ 
ing  it  were  possible  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  transform 
the  United  States  into  a  canonical  country  by  getting  a  con¬ 
trolling  influence  in  the  government,  what  would  she  make  of 
it?  Would  she  restore  the  Inquisition,  and  reduce  the  country 
to  the  condition  of  Spain  or  Cuba?  Considering  the  jealousy 
with  which  “Americanism  ”  is  regarded  at  Rome,  we  may  be  sure 
that  important  consequences  would  follow  if  this  Church  could 
get  political  control  of  the  country.  We  recommend  the  Catholic 
Review  to  Protestant  clergymen  who  desire  to  get  an  inside  view 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

18 
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General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City.  Pages  xxii.  and  688.  Crown  8vo.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1899.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  rich  contents  of  this  work,  and  the  noble  form  in  which  the 
celebrated  publishers  present  it  to  the  public,  make  this,  indeed,  a 
royal  volume  among  the  very  best  works  on  sacred  literature. 

Dr.  Briggs  seeing  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  professor¬ 
ship  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  approaching  (which  was 
quite  recently  celebrated  in  a  manner  eminently  befitting  the  man 
and  the  occasion),  in  order  that  he  might  mark  that  important 
event  with  proper  significance  as  an  author,  prepared  and  sends 
forth  this  volume,  dedicated  to  the  alumni  and  students  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  It  is,  therefore,  the  latest  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  well-known  author,  and  it  will  doubless  be  read  with 
unusual  interest. 

In  one  sense  it  is  an  expansion  of  his  former  work,  published 
in  1883,  entitled:  “  Biblical  Study ”  (which  has  passed  through 
nine  editions  since  that  time),  if  we  consider  the  general  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  work ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  new  work,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  volume  is  twice  the  size  of  the  former,  but  also  because 
the  general  originality  makes  it  such. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  new  title.  It  is  not  u  Biblical 
Study,”  but  “  The  Study  of  Holy  Scripture .”  For  the  author 
the  Scripture  is  “  Holy  ”  and  for  inherent  reasons  differentiated, 
not  only  from  the  general  literature  of  the  world,  but  also  from 
the  so-called  “  sacred  books,”  even  though  he  finds  a  connection 
in  the  essential  truth  found  in  all ;  and  as  “  Scripture ,”  and  not 
Scriptures ,  there  is  an  internal  harmony  and  unity  which  no 
other  collection  of  writings  can  possibly  have,  and  all  this,  too,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  higher  criticism  is  so  radi¬ 
cally  modifying  the  former  views  concerning  the  general  character 
of  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  revelation.  It  is  significant,  in  view 
of  the  painful  experience  through  which  the  author  had  to  pass 
as  an  independent  writer  on  higher  criticism,  and  significant,  too, 
as  a  guiding  principal  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  all  which  this 
important  work  contains. 

For  the  honest  reader,  then,  all  prejudice  against  the  author  and 
this  work  is  disarmed.  For  Dr.  Briggs  the  Bible  is  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture ,  and  his  purpose  in  this  work  as  the  result  of  many  years* 
faithful  study  as  teacher  of  Biblical  Theology  is  to  prepare  not 
only  ministers,  but  also  intelligent  laymen,  to  study  the  Bible 
comprehensively  and  correctly  as  to  its  parts  and  as  a  whole, 
with  the  full  assurance  that  whatever  modifications  of  views 
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provincialism  which  is  usually*  supposed  to  characterize  the  Ger¬ 
man  theologian.  He  is  not  a  blind  worshipper  of  everything  that 
is  German.  For  instance,  he  does  not  follow  Schleiermacher  on 
all  points,  although  the  fact  is  plain  that  he  has  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  work  of  that  great  man  in  the  department  of 
practical  theology.  In  contradistinction  to  Schleiermacher,  who 
considered  preaching  merely  as  an  aesthetic  or  representational 
activity,  Prof.  Christlieb  regards  it  as  essentially  a  witnessing  or 
martyretic  activity,  having  an  evangelistic  as  well  as  devotional 
aim.  And  besides  this,  there  are  other  departures  from  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  modern  master  in  practical  theology,  showing  the 
independence  of  the  work. 

The  work  consists  of  four  chapters,  preceded  by  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  or  prolegomena,  in  which  are  discussed  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  homiletics,  the  relation  of  homiletics  to  rhetoric,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  homiletics,  and  its  place  in  practical  theology.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  essential ,  the  second  of  personal ,  the  third  of 
material ,  and  the  fourth  of  formal  homiletics.  The  first  chapter 
discusses  the  meaning  and  nature,  the  scope  and  aim  of  preaching, 
and  answers  to  the  question,  What  is  preaching  ?  The  essence  of 
preaching  is  defined  thus :  “  Preaching  means  publicly  to  testify 
in  the  name  of  God  the  divine  will  and  purpose,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  salvation  that  is  in  Christ,  with  the  view  of  glorify¬ 
ing  the  divine  name,  the  advancement  of  God’s  kingdom,  and 
therewith  the  salvation  of  men,”  p.  73.  This  chapter  also  con¬ 
tains  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  sermon  to  the  liturgy,  in 
which,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  many  German  homiletics,  the 
former  is  coordinated  with  the  latter,  and  its  importance  empha¬ 
sized  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Protestantism  must  always  lay  much  stress  upon  the  office  of 
preaching  in  the  exercise  of  its  cultus. 

The  subject  of  the  second  chapter  is  “  Personal  requisites  for 
public  preaching.”  Here  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  personal 
knowledge,  experience,  faith,  unction,  gifts  and  character  re¬ 
quired  in  the  real  preacher.  This  answers  the  question,  Who  is  to 
preach ?  The  author  adopts  the  principle,  “  Pectus  disertos 
facit .”  The  question,  What  is  to  be  preached,  receives  its  an¬ 
swer  in  the  third  chapter,  the  general  subject  of  which  is,  “  Ma¬ 
terial  and  Contents  of  the  Sermon.”  Prof.  Christlieb  holds  that 
the  source  of  homiletic  material  is  the  Bible,  although  all  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  not  equal  in  this  regard.  The  New  Testament  is 
richer  in  homiletic  material  than  the  Old  ;  and  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  again,  the  Gospels  form,  above  all  other  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  even  above  the  Epistles,  the  fundamental  material  for  preach¬ 
ing.  Christ  is  the  objective  content  or  truth  of  the  sermon,  and 
Scripture  is  a  source  of  sermonic  material  in  proportion  to  its  re¬ 
lation  to  Christ.  Can  the  Apocrypha  also  be  used  as  a  source  of 
sermonic  material?  Not  by  the  Protestant  preacher,  is  Prof. 
Christlieb’s  answer,  although  he  does  not  deny  that  many  por¬ 
tions  of  them  breathe  a  genuine  biblical  spirit.  He  thinks  also 
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that  the  Apocalypse  is  rather  barren  soil  for  the  purposes  of  the 
preacher.  After  a  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
homiletic  selection,  exposition  and  application  of  the  text  of 
Scripture  in  the  sermon,  the  author  comes  to  the  question,  what 
determines  the  choice  of  homiletic  material  in  the  regular  service 
of  the  pulpit?  In  this  connection  he  discusses  the  lectionary 
question ,  that  is,  the  question  concerning  the  use  of  the  pericopes 
for  homiletic  purposes  ;  and  while  he  is  opposed  to  the  enforced 
use  of  the  pericopal  system,  which  gendereth  to  bondage,  he 
favors  the  observance  of  the  Church  year,  whose  constitution  he 
discusses  at  some  length  ;  and  himself  gives  a  large  number  of 
texts  and  themes  appropriate  to  various  parts  of  the  Church  year. 
This  will  probably  by  many  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume.  Besides  the  course  of  the  Church  year,  the 
selection  of  homiletic  material  will  be  determined  by  special  oc¬ 
casions,  by  the  condition  of  the  congregation,  and  by  the  spiritual 
states  of  the  preacher.  The  fourth  chapter ,  finally,  treats  of  for¬ 
mal  homiletics,  or  of  the  structure  and  delivery  of  sermons.  This 
answers  the  question,  How  shall  we  preach  ?  Here  we  have  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  analytical  and  syn¬ 
thetic,  or  textual  and  thematic  sermons,  and  directions  for  the 
construction  of  either  kind.  In  the  manner  of  delivery  the  author 
advises  freedom,  although  he  recommends  the  constant  writing  of 
sermons.  The  preacher,  he  thinks,  should  accustom  himself  to 
the  free  reproduction  of  a  written  sermon  after  two  or  three  care¬ 
ful  perusals  of  it. 

The  above  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  this  work  on  homi¬ 
letics,  which  is  in  many  respects  so  different  from  the  works  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed,  from  Yinet  to  Phelps  and  Hop- 
pin.  The  work  of  translation  is  fairly  well  done,  although  there 
are  some  defective  renderings.  For  instance,  the  word  represen¬ 
tative  is  not  the  equivalent  for  darstellend ,  which  is  so  frequently 
used  in  Herman  homiletic  literature  from  Schleiermacher  down,  as 
denoting  that  side  of  a  sermon  which  has  for  its  object  the  mani¬ 
festation  or  exhibition  of  the  Christian  life  already  in  the  Church, 
in  distinction  from  the  other  side,  whose  object  is  the  production 
of  such  life.  The  word  representational  would  come  nearer  to 
the  signification  of  the  original,  although  it  is  not  quite  adequate 
either.  But  while  there  are  some  infelicities  in  the  translation  of 
the  work  before  us,  one  can  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  it ;  and  the  diligent  study  of  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  upon  the  preacher’s  habits.  And  in  our  day, 
when  there  is  so  much  inquiry  concerning  the  kind  of  preaching 
needed  by  the  age,  such  a  volume  should  be  particularly  welcome. 
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scientific  criticism  may  render  necessary  and,  however,  more  ra¬ 
tional  our  faith  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  will  become,  it  will  be 
none  the  less  true,  living  and  saving  by  delivering  it  from  the  un- 
historic,  unscientific,  even  superstitious,  theories  of  the  traditions 
of  the  past.  Yea,  it  still  remains  “  a  means  of  grace'1  (Chap. 
XXYI.)  in  the  truest  sense. 

Three  facts  cannot  help  but  win  the  confidence  of  the  candid 
reader  :  (1)  The  reverend  spirit  of  the  author,  even  when  he  does 

apparently  the  most  destructive  work  (better  said,  reconstructive 
work)  demanded  by  the  clearest,  scientific  data.  He  delights  to 
find  the  truth ,  even  while  exposing  errors.  (2)  The  evidences  on 
every  page  of  the  very  ripest  scholarship,  and  (3)  His  calm 
consciousness  of  the  truth  he  is  seeking  and  finding,  however 
much  it  may  differ  from  the  views  of  some  others.  One  naturally 
looks  for  more  of  the  polemic  and  defensive.  If  Dr.  Briggs  laid 
himself  open  to  adverse  criticism,  and  even  trial  for  heresy,  for 
want  of  fullness  of  statement  and  unwise  forms  of  expressions,  as, 
e.  g.,  in  his  celebrated  Inaugural  Address,  surely"  neither  charges 
can  reasonably  be  brought  against  him  in  this  work.  The  volume 
will  prove  to  be  its  own  best  defense,  if  that  is  needed.  Dr.  Briggs 
“  on  trial  ”  remains  almost  entirely  in  the  background  or  object¬ 
ive.  In  a  word,  this  work  is  the  latest  confident  and  unselfish 
utterance  of  the  ripest,  scientific,  biblical  scholarship  concerning 
the  Bible. 

As  to  the  leading  features  of  this  magnificent  work  but  little, 
and  that  fragmentarily,  can  be  stated  in  this  limited  review. 

Of  all  studies  that  of  Holy  Scriptures  still  remains  the  most 
important,  extensive,  profound  and  attractive.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  a  false  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  a  narrow,  sectarian 
partisanship  still  proves  a  hindrance  to  its  proper  study.  The 
author  sees  a  providence  in  the  languages  prepared  for  the  Bible, 
but  they  are  human  languages  still,  and  as  such  subject  to  the 
recognized  laws  of  literary  criticism.  He  sees  nothing  in  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Church,  or  even  in  true  Catholic  traditions,  to  hinder 
any  just  criticism.  It  is  demanded  and  sought  for  by  a  free, 
truth-loving  spirit. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  Canons  are  given  in  chapters  that  show  a  marv¬ 
elous  display  of  research.  So  also  the  history  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  and  that  of  the  various  translations. 

The  chapters  on  Higher  Criticism,  of  course,  command  special 
attention.  Those  on  the  history  of  higher  criticism  disclose  the 
fact,  to  a  surprising  degree,  that  the  critical  spirit  was  active  in 
many  long  before  our  day,  and  that  the  critical  theories  of  to-day 
are  really  the  resultants  of  forces  at  work  in  the  Church,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  Reformation  in  the  Catholic  as  well  as  in  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  chapters  on  the  Practice  and  general 
results  of  criticism  soon  show  how  utterly  untenable  are  the 
common,  traditional  theories  concerning  the  authorship,  dates, 
etc.,  of  books  and  parts  of  books  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
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the  New  Testament,  and  that  there  are  errors  of  various  sorts  in 
the  Bible,  to  the  consternation  of  those  whose  theories  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Bible,  are  not  any  more  consistent  with  the  being 
of  God  and  man  than  the  origin  of  the  “  Magdeburg  Letter,” 
which  some  of  our  credulous  forefathers  in  Germany  once  be¬ 
lieved  fell  directly  from  Heaven  to  bring  great  benefits  to  the 
possessor!  Nor  will  a  rational  faith  suffer  the  least  shock,  not 
only  because  all  the  errors  pointed  out  do  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  essentials  of  the  Bible,  but  because  the  very  inaccuracies 
furnish  a  strong  proof  that  the  record  of  the  Bible  was  made  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  controlling  all  human  history,  and  that  it 
is  not  of  a  certain  mechanical,  and  therefore  incredible,  super¬ 
natural  origin. 

This,  then,  raises  the  important  question  of  inspiration,  and  with 
it  that  of  infallibility,  credibility,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  the 
results  of  criticism.  It  is  evident  that  here  all  depends  upon  the 
definition  of  inspiration.  Is  it  that  found  in  the  Bible  ?  A  care¬ 
ful  and  painstaking  study  of  it  shows  a  statement  very  simple  and 
far  less  exacting  than  that  of  the  theologians.  Is  it  that  of  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Church  which  express  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  Scripture?  Nothing  very  exact  and  definite  is  found 
in  them  to  fetter  the  spirit  of  investigation.  There  remain  yet 
the  definitions  of  dogmatic  systems  of  schools  of  theology  which 
generally  are  the  views  of  individual  teachers  which  also  are  in¬ 
definite  and  of  no  binding  authority.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
as  one  leaves  the  simple,  unformulated  statements  of  the  sacred 
writings  to  pass  to  the  strained,  abstract  and  complex  statements 
of  the  symbols,  and  to  the  theoretical  and  scholastic  statements  of 
the  theologians,  they  become  less  authoritative  and  satisfactory, 
and  time  shows  that  they  will  become  more  so,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  all  such  statements  are  the  results  of  limited,  fallible, 
human  minds,  according  to  human  logic,  and  swayed  by  the  spirit 
of  a  given  age,  endeavoring  to  construct  from  sacred  material  a 
rule  which,  from  the  demands  of  the  case,  would  have  to  be  in¬ 
fallible  itself,  which  is  asserting  an  impossibility  and  a  contradic¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  gain  in  all  such  attempts,  but  loss — no  help,  but 
a  hindrance  rather.  What  remains  ?  The  concrete,  living  and 
eternal  substance  of  the  Truth  itself  as  contained  in  the  Bible  as 
its  own  authentication  upon  heart  and  mind  as  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  for  the  demands  of  any  age  and  all  ages,  no  matter 
what  changes  our  views  may  have  to  undergo  as  to  the  outer  form 
and  unessential  parts  of  Scripture,  which  it  is  the  very  mission  of 
criticism  to  regulate  in  order  that  truth  may  be  freed  from  error. 
Well  does  Dr.  Briggs  say  that  “  the  divine  teaching  as  to  religion, 
faith  and  morals  in  the  substance  of  Holy  Scripture  is  errorless 
and  infallible,”  and  it  is  his  sincere  hope  that  “  I  shall  lead  not  a 
few  by  these  chapters,  as  I  have  by  the  grace  of  God  through  my 
other  writings,  back  to  Holy  Scripture  and  Holy  Church,  with  a 
firmer  faith  and  holy  joy  and  love  in  their  exhibition  of  the  grace 
and  glorj^  of  our  God  and  Saviour.” 
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Of  the  portions  of  this  work  treating  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  Bible  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  be¬ 
yond  the  one  fact  that  the  latest  study  reveals  far  more  poetic 
forms  in  the  New  Testament  than  is  generally  supposed.  Dr. 
Briggs  acknowledges  the  “  patient,  laborious  and  scholarly  help  ” 
of  his  highly  accomplished  daughter,  Emilie  Grace  Briggs,  B.D., 
without  whose  help,  he  says,  he  could  not  have  finished  this  work. 

The  writer  cannot  help  expressing  an  oppressive  sense  of 
humiliation  at  the  fact  that  in  this  age  of  the  Church  an  author  of 
such  learning,  sincerity-,  positive  Christian  faith  and  piety  should 
ever  have  been  branded  with  dishonor  !  May  the  Spirit  of  all 
Truth  deliver  our  beloved  Church  from  such  folly  and  sin.  “  And 
ye  shall  know  the  Truth  and  the  Truth  shall  make  y-ou  free.” 
John  8  :  32.  J.  G.  D. 

Life  and  Times  of  William  E.  Gladstone.  By  John  Clark  Ridpatb. 
Published  by  The  Jones  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati.  Sold  by  sub¬ 
scription  only.  639  pages. 

This  we  found  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  work.  The 
subject  is  a  rich  and  fruitful  one  ;  the  author  is  well  known  for  his 
qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  publishers  did  all 
that  can  be  asked  in  the  way  of  printing  and  binding.  The  style 
of  the  author  is  clear,  dignified,  animated  and  forceful.  The 
writer  presents  William  E.  Gladstone  to  the  reader,  from  his  boy¬ 
hood,  through  the  schools,  into  public  life  down  through  the  va¬ 
rious  vicissitudes  of  his  career  to  his  death  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1898,  in  his  89th  year.  But  we  get  not  only  a  view  of  the  great 
Commoner,  in  this  work,  as  his  life  was  developed  from  stage  to 
stage,  but  also  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times  covered  by  his  public 
life,  which  began  in  1832,  when  at  the  age  of  23  years  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  ended  only  when 

%J 

death  summoned  him  from  the  arena. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  politician  and  a  statesman.  And,  first  of 
all,  he  was  an  honest  man.  He  was  honest  in  his  convictions. 
And  he  always  had  convictions.  When  any  subject  confronted 
him  he  studied  it  thoroughly-  and  came  to  intelligent  conclusions 
with  regard  to  it.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  how  his  views 
changed  from  time  to  time  and  became  enlarged  ;  how  his  opin¬ 
ions  grew  and  gradually  became  established.  While  he  surprised 
his  friends  and  enemies  sometimes  by*  the  enunciation  of  new 
views,  y-et  it  can  easily  be  seen  from  his  previous  utterances  that 
his  convictions  came  upon  him  gradually.  They  were  not  rashly 
formed.  He  entered  Parliament  as  a  Tory,  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  tenets  of  conservatism.  And  for  a  number  of  years  he 

%j 

stood  firmly  in  the  views  of  those  whom  he  represented.  But 
step  by-  step  he  began  to  take  positions  in  regard  to  bills  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  showing  marked  liberal  tendencies  in  his 
mind  and  heart.  The  time  came  when  Oxford,  the  hot-bed  of 
conservatism,  would  no  longer  return  him  as  their  representative. 
But  he  was  at  once  taken  up  byr  a  district  of  more  liberal  spirit. 
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And  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  started  out  as  a  Tory,  became  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  all  the  Reform  measures 
adopted  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years  were  espoused  and 
defended,  and  many  of  them  originated  and  introduced,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  His  views  did  not  always  prevail.  The  Liberal  party 
was  not  always  in  the  ascendancy.  Four  times  in  his  career  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister,  the  first  time  in  1868  and  the 
last  time  in  1892.  Notable  measures  were  passed  during  his  in¬ 
cumbency,  and  3*et  each  time  his  Ministry  fell  through  want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Parliament  or  the  country,  though 
the  last  time  he  resigned  because  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  which 
had  triumphantly  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  failed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  a  warning  to  the  Lords  that  the  days  of 
their  interference  with  progress  in  government  might  perhaps  be 
numbered,  Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  active  interest  in  public 
affairs. 

In  the  course  of  Gladstone  we  have  an  example  of  a  man 
breaking  the  bonds  of  environment  by  the  power  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality.  He  was  brought  up  a  Tory  in  his  father’s  family ;  he 
was  educated  a  Toiy  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  when  he  stood  for 
Parliament  his  patrons  and  supporters  were  Tories.  But  in 
course  of  time  he  ceased  to  be  a  Torv  and  became  a  Liberal ;  and 
he  changed  his  positions  not  from  policy,  but  from  conviction. 
By  his  own  personal  power  he  rose  above  the  restraints  of  his 
early  days. 

The  strength  of  W.  E.  Gladstone  came  from  several  elements 
in  his  character.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  blessed  by  Providence 
with  mental  powers  of  a  high  degree.  Then  his  abiding  faith  in 
God  and  Christianity  was  a  ballast  to  his  soul  from  first  to  last. 
We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  foundation  element  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  Then  came  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  faithfulness  to  his 
convictions.  His  generous  sympathy  for  mankind,  and  especially 
for  the  oppressed  children  of  men,  gave  him  an  influence  he  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  possessed.  Coupled  with  all  these  were  his 
habits  of  industry  and  perseverance. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  yet  to  the  nature  of  his  preparatory 
education  at  Eton.  This  school  has  always  been  strict  in  its  dis¬ 
cipline.  Mr.  Gladstone  attended  it  six  years,  from  his  twelfth  to 
his  eighteenth.  The  leading  studies  were  Latin  and  Greek.  Yery 
little  attention  was  paid  to  anything  else.  The  curriculum  was 
very  narrow.  Year  after  year  the  boys  were  drilled  in  the  lan¬ 
guages.  Our  preparatory  schools  are  very  different  in  this  re¬ 
spect  from  Eton  in  those  days,  and  Eton  has  changed  too.  Our 
schools  for  boys  undertake  to  teach  almost  everything  in  two  or 
three  years.  The  result  is  they  get  a  smattering  of  many  things 
and  thoroughness  in  nothing.  We  are  Tory  enough  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  believe  that  a  few  branches  thoroughly  mastered  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  better  foundation  for  an  education  and  substantial  char¬ 
acter  than  many  studies  pursued  only  to  a  very  limited  extent- 

We  can  heartily  recommend  u  The  Life  and  Times  of  William 
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E.  Gladstone,”  by  Ridpatk,  as  a  book  that  can  be  read  and  studied 
with  much  profit.  A.  E.  T. 

The  Christian  Ecclesia.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  and  Early 
Conceptions  of  the  Ecclesia,  and  Four  Sermons.  By  Fenton  John  Anthony 
Hort,  D.D.,  Lady  Margret  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Pages  306.  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  London,  and  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  1897. 

Dr.  Hort,  who,  since  the  lectures  contained  in  this  volume  were 
delivered,  has  been  called  from  the  Church  militant  into  the 
Church  triumphant,  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  colaborer  of  Dr. 
Westcott  in  the  preparation  of  the  best  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament  now  extant.  An}’-  work  written  by  so  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  a  scholar,  especially  in  the  line  of  New  Testament  study, 
may  be  expected  to  possess  no  small  degree  of  merit.  The  author’s 
known  ability,  learning  and  conscientious  honesty  are  a  guarantee 
that  what  he  writes  may  be  accepted  as  correct  according  to  the 
best  modern  standard  of  scholarship.  He  indulges  in  no  guess 
work,  nor  does  he  allow  any  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic  preposses¬ 
sions  to  influence  his  theological  conclusions. 

The  title  of  the  book  before  us  was  chosen,  we  are  told,  in 
preference  to  the  more  familiar  term  Church ,  because  it  is  free 
from  the  associations  of  institutions  and  doctrines  which  in  the 
course  of  history  have  come  to  be  connected  with  the  latter  term. 
What  the  author  proposes  to  do  is  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  Ecclesia  as  it  prevails  in  the  New  Testament,  without 
any  bias  derived  from  later  theological  development.  To  this  end 
he  begins  by  an  investigation  of  the  term  ecclesia  in  the  Septua- 
gint  as  well  as  in  Classical  Greek,  and  then  follows  it  step  by 
step  through  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  It  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  striking  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  the  word  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrine  should  occur  but  twice  in  the  Gospels, 
namely,  Matt.  16:18  and  18:17.  The  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  however,  though  not  unnatural, 
the  author  thinks,  are  in  reality  unfounded.  And  besides,  there 
is  much  in  the  Gospels  bearing  upon  the  idea  of  the  ecclesia, 
where  the  word  is  not  used.  'While  speaking  upon  this  subject, 
however,  the  author  guards  against  the  idea  of  confounding  the  . 
Church  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  has  been  so  common 
since  the  time  of  Augustine.  The  Church  may  be  regarded  as  the 
visible  representative  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  the  organ  of  its  sway 
in  the  world,  but  it  must  not  be  identified  with  the  kingdom 
itself. 

The  points  of  chief  interest  in  the  volume  before  us,  however,  are 
connected  with  what  the  author  says  in  regard  to  the  progressive 
development  of  the  ecclesia  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  particular  or  local  ecclesiae  to  the  general  or 
universal  Ecclesia.  According  to  Dr.  Hort  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Ecclesia  sprang  into  being  fully  organized  and 
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armed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  On  the  contrary,  its  formation 
was  very  slow.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  (p.  49)  that 
up  to  the  time  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  the  word  ecclesia  does  not 
occur  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Christians  being  designated  as 
“they  that  believed,”  “the  brethren,”  “  the  disciples,”  etc.  This 
doubtless  implies  that  the  Christian  community  separated  itself 
but  slowly  from  the  Jewish  community,  and  that  it  was  but 
gradually  that  it  assumed  an  organized  form.  There  were  at 
first  no  officers  at  all.  “  The  Apostles  were  not  in  any  proper  sense 
officers  of  the  ecclesia,”  says  Dr.  Hort.  “  The  first  officers  who 
are  definitely  mentioned  are  the  Seven,”  p.  231. 

And  during  the  early  formative  period  there  was  no  outward 
center  of  unity  or  authority — no  mother  church  extending  its 
authority  o^er  daughter  churches  and  binding  them  all  together 
in  one  common  bond  of  union.  The  only  bond  of  union  then  ex¬ 
isting  among  Christians  was  Christ  Himself.  The  local  ecclesise 
were  independent,  and  each  was  supposed  to  possess  the  attributes 
of  the  whole.  “  Each  partial  society,”  says  Dr.  Hort,  “  is  set  forth 
as  having  a  unity  of  its  own,  and  being  itself  a  body  made  up  of 
many  members  has,  therefore,  a  corporate  life  of  its  own  ;  and  yet 
these  attributes  could  not  be  ascribed  to  it  as  an  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  as  it  were  insular  society  ;  they  belong  to  it  only  as  a 
representative  member  of  the  great  whole,”  p.  103.  Again,  p.  168,  we 
have  the  following  language  on  the  same  subject :  “  To  each  local 
Ecclesia  St.  Paul  has  ascribed  a  corresponding  unit}7  of  its  own  ; 
each  is  a  bod}7  of  Christ  and  a  sanctuary  of  God ;  but  there  is  no 
grouping  of  them  into  partial  wholes  or  into  one  great  whole. 
The  members  which  make  up  the  One  Ecclesia  are  not  communi¬ 
ties  but  individual  men.  The  One  Ecclesia  includes  all  members 
of  all  partial  Ecclesise  ;  but  its  relations  to  them  all  are  direct, 
not  mediate.” 

On  the  long-debated  question  as  to  the  relation  of  “  presbyter  ” 
and  “  bishop  ”  Dr.  Hort  agrees  substantially  with  the  view,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Lightfoot,  that  they  are  convertible, 
and  denote  but  one  office.  The  former  is  the  official  title,  the  latter 
is  descriptive  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  office.  St.  Paul's 
exhortation  to  the  Ephesian  elders  Dr.  Hort  would  translate  as 
follows  :  “  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  set  you  to  have  oversight.”  The  view 
recently  advocated  by  Harnack,  Allen  and  McGiffert,  that  the 
terms  presbyter  and  bishop  from  the  first  denoted  different  func¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  bishop  were  of  one  kind  with 
those  of  the  deacon,  is  distinctly  rejected  by  Dr.  Hort,  p.  194. 
There  were  but  two  offices  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  these 
were  instituted,  not  by  any  Divine  command  or  ordinance,  but  by 
the  agency  of  the  Church  herseif  according  to  an  existing  need. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Hort  does  not  regard  the  Apostles 
as  having  filled  an  office.  They  were  personal  witnesses  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  resurrection,  and  were  at  first  the  Church  itself, 
not  an  order  or  office  in  the  Church.  Offices  came  to  exist  only  when 
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the  duties  which  belonged  to  all  were  transferred  to  chosen  indi¬ 
viduals;  and  the  only  instance  we  have  of  this  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  in  the  case  of  the  diaconate  and  the  presbyterate.  “  Of 
officers  higher  than  Elders,”  writes  Dr.  Hort,  “  we  find  nothing 
that  points  to  an  institution  or  system,  nothing  like  the  episcopal 
system  of  later  times.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  bcfaxono? 
as  applied  to  men,  mainly,  if  not  always,  is  not  a  title,  but  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Elder’s  function,”  p.  132. 

Will  this  then  settle  the  dispute  between  Presbyterianism  and 
Episcopacy  ?  No,  for  the  Apostolic  Church,  according  to  Dr.  Hort, 
is  not  a  model  to  be  imitated  by  the  Church  in  all  after  ages.  For 
as  a  developing  organism  the  Church  must  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  produce  organs  corresponding  to  the  needs  of  particular 
times,  and  the  question  of  what  they  shall  be,  is  only  a  question 
of  expediency  and  adaptation.  “  The  true  way,  the  Apostolic 
way,  of  regarding  offices  and  officers  in  the  Ecclesia,  is  to  regard 
them  as  organs  of  its  corporate  life,”  p.  230.  But  this  view  of 
the  organization  of  the  Church  ought  to  settle  the  appeal  to  the 
New  Testament  for  the  decision  of  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  advocates  of  different  systems  of  Church  polity.  Such  an  ap¬ 
peal  mistakes  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  On 
this  point  we  quote  entire  the  last  paragraph  of  the  book  before 
us.  Speaking  of  the  futility  of  the  effort  to  derive  any  law  from  the 
presidency  of  James  in  Jerusalem,  or  from  the  mission  of  Timothy 
our  authoFcontinues  :  “  In  this  as  in  so  many  other  things  is  seen 

the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  make  the  Apostolic  history  into  a 
set  of  authoritative  precepts,  to  be  rigorously  copied  without  re¬ 
gard  to  time  and  place,  thus  turning  the  Gospel  into  a  second  Le- 
vitical  Code.  The  Apostolic  age  is  full  of  embodiments  of  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  most  instructive  kind  ;  but  the  responsibility 
of  choosing  the  means  was  left  forever  to  the  Eccelsia  itself,  and 
to  each  Ecclesia,  guided  by  ancient  precedent  on  the  one  hand,  and 
adaptation  to  present  and  future  needs  on  the  other.  The  lesson 
of  the  book  of  the  Ecclesia,  and  of  every  Ecclesia,  is  not  a  law  but 
a  history.”  To  all  who  are  concerned  to*learn  that  lesson  well,  we 
commend  this  volume  of  the  now  sainted  Dr.  Hort;  which,  we 
should  have  said  before,  is  edited  and  published  by  J.  A.  F.  Mur¬ 
ray,  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  although  we  are  assured  that 
it  contains  nothing  but  the  thought  of  the  author  himself. 

The  Principles  of  Protestatism.  An  Examination  of  the  Doctrinal  Differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Church  of  Dome,  by  Rev.  I. 

P.  Lilley,  M.A.,  Arbroath.  Pages  250.  Price  75  cents.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38 

George  Street,  Edinburgh.  1898. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  “  Handbooks  for  Bible 
Classes  and  Private  Students,”  edited  by  Prof.  Marcus  Dodds, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.  It  is  designed  accord¬ 
ing^  for  a  large  circle  of  readers.  And  this  fact  has  probably 
influenced  somewhat  not  only  the  language  and  style  of  the  work, 
but  also  the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  volume.  It  is  printed  on 
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clean  paper,  and  nicely  bound  in  cloth ;  but  the  type  is  too  small 
(bourgeois)  and  the  page  too  crowded  to  make  pleasant  reading  ; 
although  this  doubtless  serves  to  bring  down  the  price  to  the 
level  of  the  ability?-  of  a  large  number  of  purchasers.  The  st}de 
would  be  more  forcible  if  it  were  less  wordy  and  diffuse. 

The  work  might  properly  have  been  called  a  treatise  on  the 
science  of  symbolics,  as  it  discusses,  in  three  parts,  the  confes¬ 
sional  differences  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  Christendom. 
After  the  introduction,  which  gives  an  historical  account  of  the 
origin  of  Protestantism,  we  have,  in  the  first  paH,  a  discussion  of 
the  “  Differences  concerning  the  Evangelical  Application  of  the 
Truth — the  Material  Principle.”  The  order  pursued  in  this  part 
follows  pretty  closely  that  adopted  by  Mohler  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  symbolics.  It  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  man  as  created ;  then  passes  to  the  subject  of  the  fall,  to  origi¬ 
nal  sin,  the  moral  inability  of  the  unregenerate,  regeneration, 
justification,  good  works,  the  state  after  death,  giving  the  diver¬ 
gent  views  of  the  different  churches  on  these  points.  The  second 
part  discusses  the  “  Differences  concerning  the  Source  of  Truth — 
the  Formal  Principle.”  In  this  part  are  explained  the  views  of 
the  different  chnrches  on  the  nature,  the  authority  the  perspicuity 
and  the  perfection  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  third  part 
treats  of  the  “  Differences  concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  Embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  Truth — the  Social  Principle.”  This  part  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  opposing  views  concerning  the 
church,  the  ministry,  divine  worship,  the  sacraments,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  polity,  papal  infallibility,  and  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  un¬ 
seen  world. 

In  presenting  the  differences  between  the  different  confessions 
the  author  evidently  regards  himself  as  being  more  than  a  simple 
reporter  or  historian.  He  acts  the  part  of  an  advocate,  whose 
business  is  not  merely  to  show  how  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism 
differ  from  those  of  Romanism,  but  at  all  points  to  defend  the 
validity  of  the  former  against  the  latter.  In  a  work  designed  for 
the  use  of  Bible  classes  in  the  Protestant  Church  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  objection  to  this  method,  provided  only  the  oppos¬ 
ing  views  of  the  different  churches  be  given  fairly  and  accurately ; 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  case  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Lilley’s,  and 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mohler. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Protestant  views  are  vindicated 
against  the  Catholic  the  scientific  theologian  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  satisfied.  Mr.  Lilley’s  method  of  argumentation  is  the  old 
Protestant  method  of  using  Scripture.  His  quotations  are  quite 
profuse,  but  in  our  opinion  at  least  they  do  not  always  prove 
what  they  are  intended  to  prove.  His  assumption  seems  to  be 
still  that  the  Bible  is  a  treasury  of  proof  texts,  which  establish 
any  proposition  or  sentence  that  is  of  like  sound  with  themselves 
— an  assumption  that  is  no  longer  tenable  in  the  light  of  modern 
Biblical  theology. 

There  is  doubtless  still  need  for  works  of  the  kind  here  under 
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notice — works  setting  forth  the  original  and  confessional  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  existing  Churches.  But  has  not  the  time  come,  too, 
for  works  of  a  somewhat  different  class,  works  of  a  more  critical 
character,  which  shall  point  out  the  one-sidedness  and  defects  of 
the  opposing  confessions.  In  their  present  form  they  can  not  all 
be  true  :  and  the  most  rational  assumption  is  that  the  truth  is  not 
all  on  one  side.  Protestantism,  at  least,  which  rejects  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  all  ecclesiastical  confessions  are  one-sided  and  de- 
fective,  and  that  the  truth  will  ultimately  be  found  in  a  higher 
principle  which  shall  exclude  the  defects  of  each.  Take  in  the 
way  of  illustration  the  opposing  doctrines  concerning  the  original 
state  of  man.  The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  is  that  God 
made  man  at  first  a  purely  natural  being,  and  then  superadded 
“  the  admirable  gift  of  righteousness,”  which  accordingly  is  not  a 
part  of  man’s  original  nature,  and  consequently  that  nature  suf¬ 
fered  no  essential  deterioration  when  man  sinned.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  doctrine  erroneous,  for  the  reason 
that  righteousness  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  communicated  to  any 
being  from  without.  But  is  then,  the  Protestant  doctrine  more 
satisfactory,  that  original  righteous  was  a  con-created  quality  in 
the  first  man  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  it  boots  little  to  quote 
from  Genesis  that  “  God  saw  all  His  work  which  He  had  made,  and 
it  was  very  good.”  The  question  is,  can  we  think  of  a  moral 
quality  being  communicated  to  any  being  in  the  moment  of  crea¬ 
tion?  Is  not  this  as  untenable  a  view  as  is  the  Roman  Catholic? 
May  we  not  suppose  that  Romanist  and  Protestant  will  some  day 
come  to  see  face  to  face  on  this  subject,  when  both  will  recognize 
that  righteousness  can  be  no  gift  at  all,  but  can  only  be  self-ac¬ 
quired  by  moral  action  ?  And  would  not  a  work  having  for  its 
end  the  critical  solution  of  differences  now  be  a  valuable  work  ? 
In  such  a  work,  however,  we  are  sure  that  the  Catholic  would  fare 
far  worse  than  the  Protestant ;  for  if  there  is  any  one-sidedness  on 
the  Protestant  side,  it  is  usually  the  consequence  of  some  oppo¬ 
site  perversion  of  truth  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side. 

Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progress  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  By  the  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Theological  College,  Edinburgh.  Pages,  235.  A.  C. 
Armstrong  and  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  1899. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  lectures  originally  prepared  for 
the  Mansfield  Summer  School  at  Oxford  in  1894,  and  delivered 
as  the  Morgan  Lecture  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Auburn,  New  York,  in  1897.  It  is  printed  and  bound  in  the 
Armstrong’s  best  style,  and  is  a  delight  to  the  reader  of  books. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  volume  is  an  historical  stud}7  in  the 
early  development  of  Christianity.  The  “  neglected  factors”  dis¬ 
cussed  are  three,  and  relate  to  the  extension  and  influence  of  early 
Christianity  in  the  heathen  world.  His  proposition  is  that  this 
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extension  and  this  influence  were  of  much  wider  reach  than  has 
generally  been  supposed  by  Christian  historians. 

In  the  first  lecture  the  author  endeavors,  and  with  apparent 
success,  to  establish  this  proposition  with  reference  to  the 
“  lateral”  or  numerical  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire  previous  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Gibbon,  and  after 
him  man}^  others,  estimated  that  the  Christians  constituted  at 
most  but  one-twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  that  time.  Dr.  Orr  maintains  that  the  proportion  was 
much  larger,  and  did  probably  not  fall  far  short  of  one-fifth ;  so 
that,  if  the  whole  population  of  the  Empire,  according  to  Gib¬ 
bon’s  estimate,  was  120,000,000,  the  Christian  portion  of  it  must 
have  aggregated  24,000,000.  For  this  view  Dr.  Orr  relies  upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  extent  and  size  of  the  catacombs, 
and  upon  the  testimony  of  various  Pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
writers  of  the  period.  The  aim  of  the  second  lecture  is  to  prove 
that  Christianity  had  a  much  larger  extension  “  vertically ,”  that 
is,  as  respects  the  different  strata  of  society,  than  is  commonly 
believed.  Even  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament,  the  author 
thinks,  prove  that  St.  Paul’s  assertion  that  “  not  many  wise  and 
not  many  noble  were  called,”  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance. 
Gibbon’s  assertion,  following  Celsus,  that  the  Christians  consti¬ 
tuted  only  the  very  “  dregs  of  the  population,”  is  wholly  errone¬ 
ous.  Christianity  counted  among  its  adherents  from  the  first 
many  men  and  women  of  noble  birth,  generous  culture,  and  ample 
fortune.  The  literary  activity  of  Christianity  during  the  second 
century,  our  author  thinks,  is  itself  an  evidence  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  culture  among  the  Christians.  There  were  among 
them,  of  course,  many  poor  people  and  many  slaves ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  Christian  community  did  not  consist  of  the  “lowest 
dregs  of  society,”  but  of  the  more  respectable  and  comfortable 
middle  classes. 

In  the  third  lecture  the  author  proposes  to  prove  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  “  had  a  much  greater  influence  intensively  or  penetratively , 
that  is,  in  its  effects  on  the  thought  and  life  of  the  age,  than  is 
generally  acknowledged.”  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  opinion  has  come  to 
be  pretty  widely  accepted  that  the  old  Catholic  Church,  that  is, 
the  Church  as  it  was  constituted  in  the  time  before  Constantine, 
was  the  result  in  large  measure  of  Greek  and  Roman  influences. 
If  its  religion  came  from  the  world  of  Jewish  life,  its  dogmatism 
and  institutionalism  came  largely  from  Greek  and  Roman  sources 
respectively.  This  was  Ritschl’s  view,  and  also  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hatch ;  it  is  also  the  view  advocated  by  Harnack.  And  that 
it  is  not  without  weight  would  seem  to  appear  from  a  comparison 
of  the  religious  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  dogma¬ 
tism  and  ritualism  of  the  old  Catholic  Church,  at  the  time  when 
it  comes  fully  into  the  light  of  history. 

But  now.  Dr.  Orr  argues,  such  an  influence  exerted  by  the 
Grseco-Roman  spirit  upon  Christianity,  implies  a  reciprocal  in- 
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fluence  exerted  by  Christianity  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  “  Before  Christianity  could 
suck  the  marrow  out  of  Greek  philosophy,  as  Harnack  supposes 
it  did,”  he  says,  “  it  must  have  penetrated  into  minds  possessed 
with  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  that  philosophy — must  have  entered 
deeply  into  the  circles  and  schools  of  culture.”  Men  like  Athena- 
goras,  Aristides,  Justin  Mart}Tr,  were  not  made  philosophers  by 
becoming  Christians;  on  the  contrary,  Christianity  came  to  them 
as  philosophers,  and  as  philosophers  they  accepted  it,  and  were 
moulded  by’  its  spirit.  And  so  it  came  to  countless  numbers  of 
others,  many  of  whom,  though  they  did  not  accept  it,  were  yet 
moulded  by  it.  In  this  way  Dr.  Orr  accounts  for  the  religious 
and  moral  revival  which  took  place  in  Graeco-Roman  heathenism 
during  the  second  century.  The  fact  of  such  revival  is  beyond 
question,  and  seems  to  be  something  like  the  counter  reformation 
which  took  place  in  the  Catholic  Church  after  the  rise  of  Prot¬ 
estantism.  This  influence  of  Christianity  extended  to  the  wor- 
ship  of  heathenism  as  well  as  to  its  doctrines  and  moral  precepts. 
For  instance,  the  so-called  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  cults,  which 
have  recently  come  to  be  believed  to  have  exerted  an  influence 
upon  the  ceremonialism  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  may  with 
equal  probability  be  believed  to  have  suffered  an  influence  from 
the  Christian  institutions. 

There  is  one  obvious  objection  to  the  theory’  that  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christianity  were  widely  known  to  the  cultured 
and  literary  classes  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  in¬ 
deed  affected  their  thinking  to  no  small  degree,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  so  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  of  that  period.  This  silence  of  heathen  writers 
Dr.  Orr  supposes  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  common 
conspiracy.  “  Nothing  is  better  ascertained,”  he  says,  “  than  that 
it  was  the  fashion  of  heathen  writers,  even  of  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  to  show  their  contempt  for  it,  by 
deliberately  dissembling  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  refraining 
from  any  mention  of  it  in  their  works.”  There  are  some  circum¬ 
stances  which  seem  to  make  this  theory  plausible  ;  as,  for  instance, 
this,  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  must  have  known  Christianity’ 
well,  passes  it  by  with  only  one  contemptuous  reference.  And 
yet  we  confess  that  for  us  it  is  not  easy  to  accept  this  theory  of  a 
“conspiracy  of  silence.”  How  was  it  possible  to  unite  virtually 
all  the  writers  of  the  civilized  world  for  two  centuries  or  more  in 
such  a  conspirac}"  ?  If  such  a  conspiracy  existed,  it  must  have 
been  rather  unconscious  than  deliberate.  Perhaps  we  have  here 
another  “  neglected  factor,”  which  future  investigation  may  bring 
into  clearer  light.  This  little  volume  of  Dr.  Orr  shows  that  the 
stud3r  of  Church  history  is  not  closed.  There  remains  still  much 
to  be  learned  and  much  to  be  explained.  And  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  that  studyr  we  cordially"  commend  this  volume. 
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Homiletics  :  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D.  For¬ 
merly  Professor  of  Theology  and  University  Preacher  at  Bonn.  Edited  by 

Th.  Haarback.  Translated  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Irwin,  M.A.  Pages  xii -f- 390. 

T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  1897.  Price,  $3.00. 

A  new  work  on  Homiletics  in  our  day  seems  to  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  Of  such  “helps  to  the  pulpit”  the  market  is 
full.  The  work  before  us,  however,  in  its  English  dress,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  sufficiently  peculiar  character  to  justify  its  addition  to 
the  general  stock,  even  at  the  high  price  at  which  it  is  supplied  to 
the  American  student.  The  work  proceeds  from  a  German  pro¬ 
fessor  who  was  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  production  of  some¬ 
thing  in  this  line  that  may  be  profitable  to  the  modern  preacher. 
Prof.  Christlieb,  who,  by  the  way,  has  been  known  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  for  many  years  by  his  excellent  volume  on  “  Modern 
Doubt  and  Christian  Belief,”  as  well  as  b}T  various  other  produc¬ 
tions  on  practical  religious  subjects,  was  no  mere  theoretical 
homilete.  He  was  himself  for  many  years  a  successful  preacher 
and  pastor,  first  in  London,  and  afterwards  at  Friedrichhafen,  in 
Germany.  He  was  a  man  of  practical  wisdom  and  experience 
as  well  as  of  varied  and  profound  learning.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  man  of  deep  piety  and  of  earnest  Christian  and  Biblical  faith. 
While  he  was  not  blind  to  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  and 
scientific  studies,  his  Christian  faith  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  any  critical,  exegetical  or  historical  conclusions.  A  treatise 
on  the  science  and  art  of  preaching  by  a  man  of  such  qualifica¬ 
tions  could  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
preacher. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  that  enhances  the  value  of 
these  “  Lectures  on  Preaching,”  and  will  probably  commend  them 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Review,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  a  German,  who  views  the  subject  of  preaching  from 
a  more  Christological  and  churchly  standpoint  than  is  usuall}'  the 
case  in  English  treatises  on  homiletics.  Excellent  as  these  treat¬ 
ises  generally  are  from  a  merely  rhetorical  and  formal  point  of 
view,  yet  there  is  much  that  a  Reformed  preacher  especially  misses 
in  them,  and  for  which  he  is  bound  to  turn  in  some  other  direc¬ 
tion.  The  style  of  preaching  which  they  set  forth  is  not  exactly 
the  style  which  commends  itself  to  the  Reformed  preacher ;  and 
in  his  pulpit  practice  he  meets  with  questions  and  difficulties  in 
regard  to  which  they  leave  him  in  the  dark.  There  is,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  sermon  to  the  lit¬ 
urgy,  to  the  Church  year  and  the  pericopes,  to  the  conditions  of 
the  congregation,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 
On  this  and  similar  questions  the  ordinary  English  works  on 
homiletics  have  nothing  to  say.  In  fact  these  questions  do  not 
exist  for  them.  And  the  preachers  for  whom  they  do  exist  will, 
therefore,  gladly  turn  to  such  a  work  as  this  of  Prof.  Christ¬ 
lieb,  in  which  they  receive  attention.  It  should  be  added,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  connection  that,  while  Prof.  Christlieb  was  a  German, 
and  a  student  of  Schleiermacher,  he  is  free  from  that  intellectual 
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I. 

THE  APOCRYPHA  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  BIBLICAL 

CRITICISM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  C.  BOWMAN,  D.D. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
when  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  so  thoroughly  investigated  from 
a  historical  and  critical  standpoint  as  at  the  present.  And  very 
unfortunate  is  it  for  the  Bible  student  who,  from  prejudice  or 
any  cause  whatever,  excludes  the  light  that  is  being  shed  upon 
the  u  Divine  Library v  by  the  reverent  study  and  thorough  re¬ 
search  of  the  various  sources  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  history  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Biblical  Criticism  is  a  general  term  which  comprehends  the 
coordinate  departments  of  Higher  Criticism,  Lower  Criticism  and 
Historical  Criticism.  It  is  the  product  of  the  spirit  of  modern 
scientific  investigation,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  any  school  or  nation. 
Its  stamp  marks  the  Christian  scholarship  of  all  lands.  It  is 
true  that  in  exceptional  instances  it  has  been  employed  by  men 
who  deny  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  Divine  Revelation  and 
Inspiration ;  but  that  does  not  discredit  its  true  aim  and  legiti¬ 
mate  claims.  The  “  unfounded  assumptions,”  so  often  ascribed 
to  it,  form  no  part  of  its  discipline.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the 
enemy  of  all  unfounded  assumptions  of  the  past  and  the  present . 
It  aims  constantly  at  strictest  accuracy,  and  invites  the  application 
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of  the  same  tests  to  its  statements  as  it  employs  in  its  own  in¬ 
vestigations.  Its  results  are  commended  to  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  justified  by  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence.  Being  scientific,  it  deals  mainly  with  the  facts  of  history 
and  literature,  and  accepts  no  assumption  which  is  not  founded 
upon  fact,  or  deducible  from  historical  data.  It  deals  with  in¬ 
ferences,  but  only  as  sequences  of  fact  and  truth  historically 
certified.  Nor  is  it  the  enemy  of  tradition.  It  probes  and  sifts 
tradition  to  get  at  its  truth,  and  accepts  its  truth  as  readily  as  it 
denies  and  combats  its  error. 

Biblical  Criticism  recognizes  and  cherishes  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God  invested  with  unique  spiritual  power,  and  adapted 
as  no  other  guide  to  the  profound  needs  of  humanity.  At  the 
same  time  it  regards  the  Bible  as  literature,  and  as  such  applies 
to  it  the  same  laws  and  methods  of  literary  and  historical  criti¬ 
cism  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  literary  productions.  It  investi¬ 
gates  its  human  origin — all  the  known  elements,  early  or  late, 
which  entered  into,  or  conditioned  its  composition.  It  raises  and 
presses  the  question  of  textual  integrity,  and  follows  step  by  step 
the  process  of  the  gradual  collection  of  the  several  parts  into  the 
canon.  It  inquires  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  varied  estima¬ 
tion  of  its  different  books  on  the  part  of  the  church  as  represented 
by  individuals  and  councils ;  why  some  books  were  accepted  with 
unanimous  certainty  ;  why  others  attained  to  canonical  recogni¬ 
tion  only  after  prolonged  doubt  and  hesitation  ;  and  why  still 
others  were  rejected. 

Biblical  Criticism  applies  the  methods  of  historical  inquiry  to 
Bible  History  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  historical  records. 
With  due  regard  for  the  holy  character  of  their  material,  it 
examines  and  tests  the  records  in  their  own  light  and  on  their 
own  basis  as  history.  It  studies  Judaism  and  Christianity,  not 
apart  from,  but  as  integral  parts  of  the  history  of  humanity.  It 
does  not  confine  truth  to  the  Abrahamic  family,  but  discerns  evi¬ 
dences  of  inspiration  in  ethnic  religions,  and  admits  the  proba¬ 
bility,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  re¬ 
ligions  being  more  or  less  influenced,  in  their  doctrines  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  by  the  dominant  forces  in  civilization. 
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All  this  and  much  more  falls  within  the  scope  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  whose  aim  is  not  surely  to  obscure  the  precious  truth 
of  our  Holy  Religion,  but  to  broaden  and  deepen  its  apprehension, 
and  so  to  illumine  its  pathway  as  that  its  enlightening  and  sav¬ 
ing  power  may  find  readier  entrance  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men. 

There  should  be  no  need  at  the  present  day  of  an  apologetic 
preface  to  a  discussion  of  Biblical  studies,  conducted  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with,  and  under  the  candidly  acknowledged  influence  of 
the  science  of  Biblical  Criticism.  But  with  whatever  measure  of 
confidence  and  fairness  one,  thus  obligated,  may  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  Biblical  problems,  he  cannot  entirely  rid  himself  of 
the  consciousness  that  he  exposes  himself  more  or  less  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Bible. 

But  there  is  on  the  other  hand  much  encouragement  to  free 
and  honest  inquiry  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  favor  with 
which  the  science  of  Biblical  Criticism  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
by  many  who  formerly  viewed  it  with  misgiving  and  alarm. 
Even  so  conservative  a  Biblical  scholar  as  Dr.  C.  M.  Mead  pre¬ 
faces  his  work  on  u  Christ  and  Criticism  ”  with  the  statement  : 
“  I  regard  the  higher  criticism  as  not  only  legitimate,  but  as  use¬ 
ful,  and  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  it  as  foolish.  Genuine 
criticism  is  nothing  but  the  search  after  truth,  and  of  this  there 
cannot  be  too  much.”  The  belief  in  plenary  inspiration  and  the 
mechanical  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  which  formerly  was  so 
widely  prevalent  and  so  strongly  entrenched,  is  fast  giving  way 
to  more  rational  and  spiritual  views  of  divine  revelation. 

No  one  has  cause  to  fear  that  the  Bible  will  suffer  any  harm 
from  a  careful  study  of  its  history,  or  from  an  honest  critical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  its  contents.  And  no  believer  in  God,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  Christ  and  the  Inspired  Word,  need  entertain  any 
alarm  for  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  search¬ 
ing  and  sifting  methods  of  Biblical  Criticism. 

Rather  may  we  believe  that  as  a  result  of  such  free  and  fair- 
minded  procedure  the  ethico-religious  power  of  the  Bible  will 
more  powerfully  influence  the  minds  and  lives  of  men. 
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With  this  prefatory  representation  of  the  true  scope  and  aim 
of  Biblical  Criticism,  I  humbly  venture  to  lay  before  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  Review  a  few  results  of  my  study  of  the  Apocryphal 
Writings,  as  a  distinct  class  of  Sacred  Literature,  closely  allied 
to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  the  New  Testament  writers  in  larger  measure  than  has 
hitherto  been  generally  acknowledged.  If  in  the  discussion  some 
of  the  views  presented  seem  to  be  strange  and  in  conflict  with 
long  cherished  theories  concerning  the  Bible,  I  do  not  ask  that 
they  be  accepted  as  the  expression  of  mere  personal  opinion,  but 
I  invite  simply  a  careful  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which 
are  based  the  facts  presented,  along  with  their  sequential 
inferences. 

Old  Testament  literature,  according  to  the  traditional  view, 
dates  from  the  death  of  Moses  1480  (?)  B.C.,  and,  after  running 
its  course  of  eleven  centuries,  abruptly  closes  with  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi.  Then  followed  four  hundred  years  of  darkness,  dur¬ 
ing  which  long  period  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  hushed.  The 
holy  oracles  were  dumb.  The  progress  of  divine  revelation  was 
arrested,  and  the  world  was  left  to  grope  its  way  through  dark¬ 
ness  without  any  further  direct  witness  or  guidance  from  God. 
This  delusion,  which  has  never  satisfied  the  demands  of  reason  or 
faith,  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  its  stead  there 
now  prevails  a  view  of  revelation  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  God  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  history. 
Biblical  criticism  has  re-written  the  story  of  the  Bible,  and  has 
reconstructed  its  chronology.  While  it  acknowledges  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  written  records  as  early  as  the  age  of  Moses,  it  assigns 
the  earliest  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  e.  g.,  Amos  and  Hosea, 
in  their  present  form,  to  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  places  the  latest  canonical  books  within  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  These  conclusions,  if  they  may  be 
so  named,  are  the  results  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the 
historical  sources  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  period. 

Included  among  these  sources  are  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
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Some  of  them  are  contemporaneous  with  the  latest  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  others  touch  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Christian  economy.  The  latest  books  of  the  canon  and  the 
Apocryphal  writings  accordingly  fill  up  the  Biblical  blank.  In 
the  later  Old  Testament  books  and  in  the  Apocryphal  literature 
we  find  the  historical  links  which  bind  together  the  old  and  new 
covenants.  The  gap  of  centuries  is  filled  up.  The  revelation  of 
God  moves  onward  in  glorious  continuity  toward  the  goal  of  re¬ 
demption  in  the  Messianic  age. 

With  the  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  comparatively  few 
of  the  present  generation  are  familiar.  All,  however,  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  Apocrypha  hold  a  place  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Bible  on  the  same  canonical  plane  with  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  in  all  the  earlier  German  and  English  Bibles 
they  held  a  place  between  the  two  Testaments. 

They  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  authorized  version  of  1611, 
and  for  a  long  period  were  read  in  the  churches  of  England  as 
books  helpful  “for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,” 
conformably  to  the  judgment  of  Jerome  and  other  early  Church 
Fathers.  During  the  last  two  hundred  years  their  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Church  has  gradually  waned,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  century  they  have  been  practically  unknown 
to  Protestant  Christians.  Their  exclusion  from  the  Bible,  and  their 
almost  total  disuse  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Church,  have 
been  largely  due  to  the  indiscriminate  claim  made  for  them  by 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  placed  them  on  equality 
with  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Now,  through  the  impulse  of  Bibical  Criticism  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  enlarged  conceptions  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  there 
is  a  marked  reaction  toward  the  former  favorable  recognition  of 
the  “  hidden  books,”  which  may  eventually  restore  them,  as  is 
hoped  by  many  Biblical  scholars,  to  their  rightful  place  in  sacred 
history  and  literature. 

The  Apocryphal  Books  include  the  most  authentic  and  valua¬ 
ble  remains  of  literature  belonging  to  the  Persian  (?),  Greek  and 
Maccabean  periods  of  Jewish  history — periods  marked  by  great 
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social,  political  and  religious  changes.  They  reflect  the  later  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
They  show  an  advance  in  religious  ideas  and  doctrinal  beliefs  be¬ 
yond  the  teachings  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  bring  into  light  the  material  out  of  which  was  constructed 
the  bridge  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  dispensation. 
This  characterization  is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptical  literature  which  belongs  to  the  same  group  and  period. 

It  was  not  therefore  by  accident  or  by  arbitrary  literary  com¬ 
pilation  that  the  Apocrypha  came  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intermediate  between  the  two  Testaments.  They 
belong  there  by  historical  right,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  record 
of  divine  revelation.  This  explains  their  persistent  hold  upon 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  later  Jewish  Church,  and  of  the 
Christian  Church,  likewise,  down  through  the  ages.  As  sources 
of  religious  and  historical  information  they  cannot  be  set  aside 
or  neglected  by  any  one  who  would  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
with  the  history  of  the  preparation  which  God  made  through  the 
religious  training  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  the  reception  of  the 
revelation  of  His  Incarnate  Son.  But  their  importance  does  not 
consist  merely  in  the  invaluable  aid  which  they  contribute  to  the 
proper  study  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  religion.  As  already 
stated  they  are  intermediate  between  the  two  Testaments.  Their 
position  indicates  their  two-fold  function.  They  point  forward 
as  well  as  backward.  To  what  extent  they  influenced  the  thought 
and  language  of  the  New  Testament  writings  is  an  inquiry 
which  is  coming  more  and  more  to  engage  the  careful  and  earnest 
attention  of  Biblical  scholars. 

Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  able  discussion  of  the  Apocryphal  Books, 
Enc.  Britannica,  Yol.  II.,  raises  the  additional  and  more  delicate 
inquiry  as  to  their  advance  in  doctrine  and  opinion  over  the  Old 
Testament,  and  their  nearer  approach  to  the  New  Testament. 
He  states  that  “  the  existence  of  a  certain  advance  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  and  is  most  certainly  to  be  expected.  For  the  Church  did 
not  cease  to  exist  in  these  centuries,  and  if  she  was  to  appearance 
barren,  yet  in  fact  she  was  maturing  into  life  the  seed  which  she 
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had  already  conceived.”  He  confirms  his  statement  by  referring 
to  the  leading  Jewish  sects  of  the  New  Testament  age,  which  in 
their  germs  date  from  the  times  of  the  Restoration  ;  the  one 
party — the  Pharisees — adhering  to  their  native  Judaism  ;  the 
other — the  Sadducees — either  attaching  themselves  exclusively  to 
Gentile  culture,  or  combining  elements  of  foreign  thought  aud 
worship  with  their  native  faith.  In  the  Apocrypha,  he  claims, 
may  be  found  many  traces  of  such  diverging  opinions. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  a  guide  to 
the  further  discussion,  to  have  placed  before  the  eye  the  list  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  order  in  which  the  books  stand  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible : 

1.  I.  Esdras. 

2.  II.  Esdras. 

3.  Tobit. 

4.  Judith. 

5.  The  additions  to  the  Book  of  Esther. 

6.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

7.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus. 

8.  Baruch. 

9.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

10.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

11.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

12.  e  hToPrayrfe  Manasses,  King  of  Judah. 

13.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 

14.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  same  collection,  with  the  exception  of  first  and  second 
Esdras  (designated  by  some  as  third  and  fourth  Esdras)  and 
the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  is  given  in  the  list  of  books  declared  to 
be  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  critical  examination 
of  the  origin  of  these  several  books.  As  to  place  of  composition 
there  is  a  marked  dissensus  of  opinion.  Some  are  assigned  to 
Persia,  some  to  Palestine,  while  others  are  traced  to  Egypt. 
Some  are  contemporaneous  with  the  latest  books  of  the  Hagiogra- 
pha,  while  others  approximate  the  Christian  era.  Still  others, 
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notably  second  Esdras,  it  is  argued,  show  distinct  traces  of  Chris¬ 
tian  influence,  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

As  to  contents,  the  peculiarly  complex  character  of  the  books 
makes  it  difficult  to  classify  them.  Some  plainly  bear  a  historic 
stamp,  as  the  Maccabees.  Some  are  prophetic,  as  portions  of  Bar¬ 
uch.  Some  are  philosophical,  as  the  Son  of  Sirach  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Others,  like  Judith,  Tobit,  Susanna,  and 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  are  didactic  narrative  of  a  fictional  charac¬ 
ter,  corresponding  to  Job  and  Esther. 

Some  rise  to  a  high  plane  of  moral  excellence,  and  exhibit 
lofty  ideals  of  wisdom,  piety,  patience,  and  of  patriotic  and  relig¬ 
ious  devotion.  Others  sink  to  the  level  of  the  crudely  fabulous, 
and  possess  but  little  literary  or  moral  merit.  The  variation  of 
values  corresponds  to  that  which  differentiates  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  With  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  a  class,  no  one  will  rank  the  list  of  the  Apocrypha, 
whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  certain  individual  books.  A 
careful  study  of  the  Apocrypha  vindicates  the  judgment  of  the 
early  Church  and  of  Protestant  Christendom  in  refusing  to  them 
equal  authority  with  the  canonical  books. 

But  this  does  not  settle  the  claim  made  for  the  Apocrypha, 
touching  their  value  as  sacred  literature.  They  still  form  a  part 
of  the  collection  of  sacred  books.  As  religious  literature  they 
reflect  the  thought  of  the  age  which  produced  them,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  they  influenced  the  religious  thought  and 
life  of  the  generations  following. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  in  their  re¬ 
lations  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  two  important  facts  ap¬ 
pear,  which  need  to  be  specially  considered  :  Their  exclusion  from 
the  Jewish  canon,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  Septuagint  version. 
The  seeming  conflict  of  authority  may  find  an  explanation,  in 
part,  from  a  few  facts  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Canon. 

The  collection  of  the  Old  Testament  books  is  well  known  to 
have  been  of  gradual  formation,  not  having  assumed  a  relatively 
fixed  form  until  shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Hebrew 
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collection  contained,  according  to  Josephus,  twenty-two  books. 
These  were  grouped  in  three  divisions  called  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  Kethubim  (i.  e.,  ‘  Writings  ’)  or  Hagiographa. 
The  first  section  contained  the  Pentateuch,  which  the  Rabbins 
were  wont  to  designate  the  “Five-fifths  of  the  Law.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  section  contained  the  Prophets,  arranged  under  two  sub¬ 
divisions  :  the  earlier  or  Former  Prophets,  and  then  the  Prophets 
strictly  so  called,  or  the  Latter  Prophets.  The  third  section  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Hagiographa — Sacred  Writings.  At  the  head  of 
this  third  division  stood  the  three  poetical  books,  Psalms,  Proverbs 
and  Job.  The  second  group  comprised  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamen¬ 
tations,  Ecclesiastes  and  Esther.  In  the  last  series  stood  Daniel, 
Ezra-Nehemiah  (forming  a  single  book),  and  the  Chronicles. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  two  latter  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  especially  of  the  Hagiographa,  were  subject  to  variation. 

The  three-fold  classification  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  undoubtedly 
represents  three  successive  layers  in  the  history  of  the  collection. 
The  books  of  the  Law  were  collected  first ;  the  Prophets  and 
Histories  second,  while  the  Hagiographa  were  the  last  to  be  added. 

The  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  known  as  the  Septua- 
gint,  was  completed  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.  C.  This  practically  was  the  Bible  used  by  the  Lord 
and  the  Apostles,  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  all  lands. 

Two  main  features  distinguish  the  Greek  version  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  In  it  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  books.  There  is  no  division  into  Law,  Prophets  and 
Hagiographa.  The  Law  and  the  Historical  Books  come  first  ; 
the  Poetical  and  Didactic  books  follow ;  and  the  Prophets  stand 
at  the  end  as  in  our  English  Bible. 

Another  and  more  notable  distinction  is  that  the  Septuagint 
includes  the  boohs  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Howr  shall  we  account  for  the  twro  facts  which  have  been  cited  ? 
The  exclusion  of  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Hebrew  collection  can¬ 
not  be  explained  away.  It  proves  the  existence  and  enforcement 
of  a  rigid  rule  defining  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  an  authoritative 
standard  for  a  class  of  Hebrews  wlio  confined  their  religion 
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within  the  traditions  of  the  one  chosen  nation,  and  jealously  re¬ 
sisted  the  Hellenizing  influences  which  followed  in  the  path  of 
Alexander’s  conquests.  By  tracing  this  tendency  onward  we 
reach  the  strict  Rabbinical  Judaism  which  found  no  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  Alexandrian  Jews  represented  the  freer  tendency  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought,  which  accommodated  itself  to  the  new  civilization 
and  contributed  largely  to  it.  They  appropriated  Greek  culture 
and  philosophy  and  thereby  acquired  wider  conceptions  of  the 
divine  presence  and  of  the  sphere  of  divine  revelation.  To  a  far 
greater  degree  than  they  were  conscious  they  prepared  the  way 
for  the  religion  of  humanity. 

Of  this  spirit  the  Septuagint  and  the  early  Hellenistic  litera¬ 
ture  are  the  product.  And  this  largely  explains  the  inclusion  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  Alexandrian  collection.  The  manner  of 
their  inclusion  is  noteworthy.  They  do  not  constitute  a  separate 
series,  but  are  mingled  indiscriminately  with  the  books  of  the 
older  Scriptures.  The  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  which  we 
possess  and  which  are  most  authoritative  for  Textual  Criticism, 
contain  the  Apocryphal  writings  without  any  mark  to  indicate  in¬ 
ferior  canonical  authority. 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  Esdras  First  and  Second  are  placed  in  the 
list  of  Historical  Books  ;  Baruch  among  the  Prophets,  Wisdom  of 
of  Solomon  and  Sirach  precede  Esther,  and  Judith  and  Tobit 
follow.  Similarly  are  the  Apocryphal  writings  intermingled  with 
the  books  of  our  own  canon  in  the  lists  presented  in  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  and  Sinaitic  manuscripts.  In  the  absence  of  literary  docu¬ 
ments  it  cannot  be  determined  how  close  to  Apostolic  times  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  books  belongs,  but  it  is  clear  that  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  the  Apocryphal  writings  were  held  as  Sacred 
Scriptures.  This,  however,  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  to 
which  some  have  leaped,  that  the  Apocrypha  were  recognized  in 
Alexandria  as  being  equally  divine  and  inspired  with  the  Law, 
the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms. 

But  their  presence  within  the  sacred  collection,  while  not 
proving  that  they  stood  on  the  same  plane  with  the  Law  and  the 
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Prophets,  has  strong  argumentative  force  against  the  existence 
of  a  fixed  Alexandrian  canon.  If,  as  some  maintain,  there  had 
been  a  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  between  canonical  and 
uncanonical  books,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the 
Apocrypha  to  have  found  their  way  into  the  Septuagint  at  all? 

Nor  is  there  sufficient  warrant  for  the  assumption  of  a  fixed 
Hebrew  canon.  Esther  was  held  in  doubt  by  even  the  most 
rigid  Rabbins  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Jamnia,  A.  D.  90,  and 
still  later.  The  process  of  collecting  the  Old  Testament  books 
corresponded  to  that  through  which  the  New  Testament  canon  is 
known  to  have  passed. 

The  miscellaneous  collection  of  Hagiographa  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  of  later  date  than  the  layers  which  embrace  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  Some  of  the  books  for  a  long  period  were  re¬ 
garded  as  of  doubtful  authority,  corresponding  to  the  Antilegomo- 
mena  of  the  New  Testament.  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  along  with  Esther,  were  controverted  up  to  the  close  of 
the  first  Christian  century.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that  their 
claim  to  canonical  authority,  tested  by  their  own  contents,  re¬ 
mains  an  open  question  to  the  minds  of  many  devout  Biblical 
scholars  even  at  the  present  day,  no  less  than  during  the  Refor¬ 
mation  period. 

It  is  certain  that  prior  to  the  Christian  era  there  was  no  fixed 
canon,  enclosing  an  undisputed  list  of  books.  It  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  canonical  authority  of  all  the  Old  Testament  books 
cannot  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles. 

The  absence  of  all  reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Esther,  Ezra  and  Neliemiah  is  an  omis¬ 
sion  which  counts  as  heavily  against  these  books  as  does  the 
alleged  argument  from  silence  against  the  Apocrypha.  As  a  rule 
the  argument  from  silence  is  uncertain  and  proves  too  much. 

We  return  to  the  fact-basis,  that  the  Apocryphal  writings 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Alexandrian  collection.  With 
this  fact  it  is  not  necessary  to  couple  the  assumption  that  the 
same  authority  in  all  instances  was  assigned  to  the  Apocrypha  as 
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to  the  so-called  canonical  books.  As  a  difference  of  values  is 
known  to  have  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  three  layers  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  it  is  probable  that  to  the  minds  of  many 
Hellenistic  Jews  the  Apocrypha  occupied  a  still  lower  plane. 

But  it  is  equally  probable  that  by  many  others  such  a  line  of 
differentiation  was  neither  recognized  nor  applied. 

The  important  fact  remains :  the  Apocrypha  formed  part  of  the 
Septuagint  version — the  Scriptures  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  The 
Septuagint  was  the  Bible  of  the  Christians  throughout  the  first 
century,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  For 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  did  not  come  to  occupy  the  same 
authorative  plane  with  the  Old  Testament  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century. 

The  scriptures  with  which  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament 
writers  were  familar  and  to  which  they  were  wont  to  appeal, 
were  the  Septuagint  version.  St.  Paul  alone  of  the  Apostles 
quotes  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  this  in  rare  instances. 
Kautsch  maintains  that  he  follows  the  Septuagint  in  every  case ; 
while  Toy  explains  the  few  deviations  from  the  Greek  version 
by  supposing  the  use  of  an  Aramaic  translation.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  position  to  assume  that  not  one  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  made  use  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  that  the  use 
of  the  Septuagint  was  the  rule  may  not  be  questioned. 

If,  then,  the  Jews  prior  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  after  their  conversion,  made  use  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures,  did  they  exclude  from  their  reading  and 
study  of  the  same,  the  Apocryphal  books  ?  No  one  will  accept 
such  an  inference.  One  step  further.  If  the  Apocryphal  books 
were  read  along  with  the  canonical  books,  had  they  any  mould¬ 
ings  influence  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  readers  ? 

Even  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  from  literary  records,  there 
could  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question. 

But  the  record  is  at  hand.  We  open  the  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  we  find — what  ?  “  No  direct  quotation  from  the  Apoc¬ 

rypha  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  New  Testament.”  This  may  seem  to 
be  a  surprising  statement,  especially  when  found  to  be  supported 
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by  such  eminent  Biblical  critics  as  Reuss,  Westcott,  Salmon  and 
others.  But  the  statement  of  fact  (?)  does  not  disprove  the  use 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  or  their 
influence  upon  their  thought  and  language.  Nor  was  the  state¬ 
ment  so  designed  by  any  of  the  authors  to  whom  it  is  accredited. 
On  the  contrary  they  cite  numerous  passages  which  show  striking 
correspondence  with  texts  found  in  Apocryphal  literature. 

Stier  collected  more  than  one  hundred  passages  from  the  New 
Testament  which  bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  citations  from 
the  Apocrypha.  Others  by  more  rigid  tests  cut  down  the  list  to 
a  much  smaller  number.  But  the  most  conservative  scholars  will 
not  deny  many  coincidences  of  thought  and  language.  The  books 
which  can  be  most  frequently  and  distinctly  traced  are  Wisdom  and 
Ecclesiasticus.  The  former  especially  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
and  most  original  of  the  entire  Apocryphal  group.  Farrar  says 
of  it  (Expositor,  3d  Series,  Vol.  7,  p.  338):  “No  book  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  deeper  effect  on  the  language  and  imagery  of  some  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  than  this.  In  its  theology  and  eschato¬ 
logy,  its  idealism,  its  recognition  of  God’s  universal  love,  its  com¬ 
parative  tolerance,  and  its  belief  in  some  form  of  immortality,  it 
marks  the  highest  point  of  religious  knowledge  obtained  by  the 
Jews  in  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  dawn  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.” 

Dean  Plumptre  has  enumerated  nine  parallels  between  St. 
James'  Epistle  and  Wisdom,  and  eight  between  Ecclesiasticus  and 
the  same  Epistle.  Edersheim  likewise  compares  numerous  pas¬ 
sages  of  St.  James’  Epistle  with  kindred  ideas,  words  and  phrases 
in  Ecclesiasticus  as  proof  “beyond  doubt”  that  St.  James  was 
familiar  with  the  oldest  known  Apocryplion. 

For  striking  instances  of  St.  Paul’s  acquaintance  with  the 
Apocrypha  the  description  of  the  Christian  armor  (Eph.  VI.) 
need  only  be  compared  with  Wisdom  V.  17-23,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Potter  (Rom.  IX  :  21)  with  the  same  illustration,  Wis¬ 
dom  XV  :  7.  Various  other  passages  in  Romans  and  First  and 
Second  Corinthians  are  paralleled  in  thought  and  often  in  lan¬ 
guage  by  texts  from  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus. 
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The  cautious  scholar.  Dr.  Salmon,  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  “  undoubted  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  disputed  books/’  Compare  Heb.  I.  3  with  Wisdom 
VII.  26,  and  Heb.  I.  1,  with  Wisdom  VII.  22.  The  use  of  the 
rare  words,  dna’jyaaaa  and  rzoAu/iepw^  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  convenient  phrase  “  accidental  coincidence.”  Va¬ 
rious  other  parallels  with  Wisdom,  notably  in  Chapters  IV.,  VIII. 
and  XII.,  and  the  references  to  martyrdom  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  chapter — conforming  to  the  description  of  martyrdom 
found  in  2.  Maccabees — give  fair  proof  of  the  author’s  depend¬ 
ence  upon  apocryphal  literature. 

Whether  or  not  the  prologue  of  St.  John’s  Grospel  has  suffi¬ 
cient  affinity  with  the  thoughts  in  Wisdom  to  have  the  force  of  an 
argument  can  be  best  determined  by  a  careful  comparison  with 
Chapters  VII.— IX.  of  Wisdom,  especially  with  VIII.  38  and 
IX:  1. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  foregoing  instances  of  parallel 
thought  and  language,  and  the  many  more  that  might  readily  be 
cited,  no  example  of  direct  quotation  is  presented.  This  objec¬ 
tion  might  be  effectually  settled  by  reference  to  the  unequivocal 
quotation  by  Jude  from  the  Apocalyptic  book  of  Enoch,  but  fair¬ 
ness  does  not  exact  such  a  defense.  Biblical  scholars  do  not 
commit  the  folly  of  raising  the  question  as  to  the  dependence  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
absence  of  a  single  direct  quotation  counts  for  nothing  against 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy  resemblances  in  the  thought  and 
language  of  the  Apocalypse  to  words  and  phrases  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  books. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  verbal  coincidences  that  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment  writings  give  evidence  of  their  relation  to,  and  dependence 
upon,  the  Apocryphal  books.  These  latter  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  prominent  and  helpful  service  in  tracing  the  evolution 
of  the  latent  doctrinal  germs  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
to  the  full  development  attained  in  Xew  Testament  times.  They 
furnish  in  large  measure  the  material  out  of  which  were  formed 
the  doctrinal  links  which  bind  together  the  Pre-Christian  and 
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Christian  Economies.  The  continuity  appears  with  marked  dis¬ 
tinctness  in  the  realm  of  eschatology.  The  hope  of  immortality, 
which  found  no  expression  in  the  earlier  Jewish  literature  and 
which  became  a  distinct  belief  only  in  the  later  annals,  acquired 
new  force  from  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  their  foreign 
conquerors.  Similarly  did  the  angelology  and  demonolgy  of  the 
chosen  people  attain  to  larger  development  during  the  seventy 
years’  captivity.  Nor  may  we  set  aside  as  entirely  unfounded 
the  growing  belief  that  the  idea  of  a  personal  Satan  became 
more  vivid  among  the  Jews  from  their  familiarity  with  the  Per¬ 
sian  conception  of  Ahriman.  It  is  doubtless  going  too  far  to 
assert  that  the  doctrines  in  question  were  not  native  to  the  Jewish 
people  ;  but  the  prominence  and  marked  development  to  which 
they  attained  after  the  exile  indicate  the  certain  influence  of 
foreign  environment. 

In  the  Apocryphal  writings  consequently  do  we  find  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  eschatological  ideas  beyond  the  Old  Testament  concep¬ 
tions  which  prepare  the  way  historically  for  the  teaching  of 
Jesus. 

But  with  all  that  may  be  accredited  to  the  Apocryphal  litera¬ 
ture,  does  it  not  forfeit  all  claim  to  an  important  position  in 
the  Prseparatio  Evangelica  by  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  a 
personal  Saviour  ?  It  is  not  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  counter-question  :  Does  the  absence  of  such  specific  refer¬ 
ences  imply  the  absence  of  the  hope  ?  We  do  not  thus  interpret 
the  absence  of  Messianic  predictions  from  the  Old  Testament 
books,  Esther,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Fortunately  the  Apocryphal  books  are  not  the  only  extra- 
canonical  sources.  In  the  contemporary  Apocalyptic  literature  a 
new  and  even  more  valuable  mine  opens  to  us.  Here  we  trace 
the  progress  of  the  Messianic  faith  in  its  clearest  outlines.  The 
Sibylline  oracles  (160-140  B.C.)  strongly  witness  to  a  revived 
and  energetic  hope — the  hope  of  national  triumph  and  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  Great  Conqueror. 

Still  more  distinctly  do  the  Messianic  ideas  appear  in  the 
“Similitudes”  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (94-79  B.C.,  according  to 
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Charles).  In  notes  of  prophecy  even  more  clear  than  those  of 
Daniel  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  hailed.  To  Him  are 
ascribed  attributes  of  majesty  and  humanity,  of  dominion  and 
righteousness,  and  through  Him  shall  deliverance  be  brought  to 
the  faithful,  and  to  the  wicked  the  retribution  of  Gehenna. 

While  these  Apocalyptic  visions  die  away  in  a  sorrowful  gloom, 
and  are  far  removed  from  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  New 
Testament  age,  yet  in  the  representations  of  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  suddenly  appearing  with  a  heavenly  host,  introduc¬ 
ing  a  reign  of  triumph,  bringing  destruction  upon  the  wicked 
with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  followed  by  the  general  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  last  judgment, — in  all  this,  however  it  may  be  explained, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles. 

As  the  Apocryphal  books  were  bound  up  with  the  canonical 
books,  and  thus  formed  part  of  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  New 
Testament  writers,  and  as  the  New  Testament  writers  could  not 
have  been  strangers  to  the  contemporary  Apocalyptic  literature,  the 
question  as  to  how  far  they  were  influenced  in  their  thought  and 
mode  of  expression  by  these  extra-canonical  sources  is  one  which, 
to  the  minds  of  many  Biblical  scholars,  is  coming  to  have  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  It  is  within  the  province  of  Biblical  and  Historical 
Criticism  to  sedulously  investigate  all  extra-canonical  sources  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  new  light  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
Christian  temple,  and  for  the  clearer  interpretation  of  its  mys¬ 
teries. 

There  is  danger  of  too  narrowly  guarding  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  restricting  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  by  regarding  all  other  liter¬ 
atures  as  profane.  The  forced  effort,  so  frequently  made,  to  ex¬ 
plain  literary  coincidences  on  the  assumption  that  extra-canonical 
writers,  and  especially  heathen  writers,  borrowed  from  Biblical 
sources,  does  not  protect,  much  less  exalt,  the  real  claims  of  the 
Bible.  On  the  contrary,  it  contradicts  its  explicit  teachings. 

Nowhere  has  God  left  Himself  without  witness,  the  witness  of 
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His  word  and  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  Word  ligliteneth 
every  man  coming  into  the  world  (Romans  II.:  14-16.  John, 
I.:  4-12).  The  conscience  and  reason  of  men  in  all  nations, 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  God,  have  responded  in  fragments  of 
truth  akin  to  the  truth  fully  revealed  by  the  Word  Incarnate. 

The  fulness  of  the  times  was  not  the  ripeness  simply  of  the 
Jewish  nation  for  the  Great  Revelation,  but  a  fulness  of  the  times 
comprehending  all  history.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
wrhile  it  was  in  a  profound  sense  a  movement  from  God,  at  the 
same  time  was  a  world-movement  or  humanity-movement, including 
all  nations — the  whole  moral  education  of  the  race.  Strange,  in¬ 
deed,  would  it  be  if  ethnic  religions  and  literatures  were  entirely 
lacking  in  correspondences  with  the  J ewish  religion  and  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Christ.  It  does  not  add  to  the  sanctity  or  value  of  the 
Biblical  writings  to  make  them  the  exclusive  treasury  of  divine 
truth.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  weaken  their  claim  to 
unique  originality  and  spirituality  to  acknowledge  their  partial 
dependence  upon,  and  thought  correspondence  with,  extra-Biblical 
writings. 

We  have  shown  the  probable,  if  not  certain,  use  vrhich  the  New 
Testament  waiters  made  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

The  Christian  theologians  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  and  those  of  the  third  century,  knew  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  its  Greek  form — the  Septuagint,  and  consequently  used 
freely  the  Apocryphal  along  with  the  Canonical  books.  They 
quote  both  with  the  same  confidence,  and  apply  to  both  the  same 
formulas  of  honor.  Reuss  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  at¬ 
tributed  to  them  equal  authority,  based  on  equal  inspiration,  and 
cites  as  evidence  passages  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian,  wrhich  are  quoted  as  “  Divine  Scripture.”  West- 
cott  has  arranged  in  Smith’s  “  Bible  Dictionary  ”  a  table  of  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  Apocryphal  books  by  fifteen  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
beginning  with  Clement  of  Rome  and  ending  with  Chrysostom, 
and  by  eight  Latin  Fathers,  beginning  with  Tertullian  and  ending 
with  Augustine.  Origen  quotes  them  all,  likewise  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Cypian,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Invariably 
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was  it  the  custom  of  the  Fathers  to  introduce  quotations  from  the 
Apocryphal  books  with  the  formulas  :  “The  Scripture  Saith,”  or 
“  It  is  Written  ” — .  At  the  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  in 
the  year  397  A.D.,  which  was  led  by  Augustine,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  defining  the  list  of  canonical  books.  The  list  includes 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Tobit,  Judith  and  the  two  books  of 
Maccabees. 

Additional  testimonies  need  not  be  cited  to  show  how  general 
was  the  acceptance  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  as  Sacred  Scriptures, 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  testimony  of  the  Church  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  is 
largely  in  favor  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

There  has  been  no  decision  of  the  universal  Church  determin¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  the  canon.  The  varying  judgments  of  indi¬ 
vidual  scholars  and  the  acts  of  Provincial  Synods  prior  to  the 
16th  century  did  not  assume  to  be  a  standard  either  of  criticism 
or  of  eccelesiastical  authority. 

The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  an  explicit  ecclesiastical 
decision  touching  the  canon.  It  assumed  to  speak  for  the 
Church  Catholic.  “  The  holy,  oecumenical  and  general  Council 
of  Trent,  following  the  examples  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  receives 
and  venerates  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
*  *  *  with  an  equal  feeling  of  devotion  and  reverence.” 

Then  follows  the  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  including  the  Apocryphal  books,  concluding  with  an 
anathema  upon  all  “  who  do  not  receive  the  entire  books  with  all 
their  parts  as  they  are  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic 
Church.”  By  this  decision  the  Apocryphal  books  were  placed 
upon  the  same  authoritative  level  with  those  generally  regarded 
as  canonical.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  was  not  oecumenical. 
It  was  convened  as  a  Boman  Council  and  was  composed  mainly 
of  representatives  from  the  Church  of  Italy.  Besides,  its  author¬ 
ity  was  rejected  by  Protestant  Christendom.  The  Protestant 
synods  decided  for  another  canon,  and  upon  a  principle  differing 
entirely  from  that  of  external  law. 

In  the  notable  controversy  with  Eck,  Luther  said  :  “The  Church 
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cannot  give  more  authority  or  power  than  it  has  of  itself.  A 
Council  cannot  make  that  to  be  Scripture  which  is  not  by  nature 
Scripture.” 

This  was  the  Protestant  principle,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Reformers  generally.  They  were  as  unwilling  to  rest  the  claim 
of  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  upon  the  tradition  and 
decision  of  the  Church  as  they  were  to  have  the  validity  of 
doctrines  determined  by  the  same  test.  Canonicity,  as  defined 
by  the  Church,  was  for  them  no  authoritative  law.  The  Re¬ 
formers  thus  placed  the  Scriptures  above  the  Church,  and  tested 
the  several  books  by  the  self -evidencing  authority  of  their  own 
contents.  The  decisive  test  was,  as  Calvin  contended,  not  the 
favor  which  may  be  accorded  to  books  by  the  “  suffrages  of  the 
Church,”  but  the  “  confirmation  by  the  internal  testimony  of  the 
spirit.”  That  is,  true  canonical  authority  lies  in  Scripture 
itself  and  is  not  dependent  on  any  Church  or  Council. 

We  find  accordingly  that  Luther  and  Calvin,  Oecolampadius 
and  Zwingii,  were  in  no  sense  bound  by  traditional  rules,  but 
were  free  to  question  the  canonical  claims  of  certain  books  both 
of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  assigning  Esther  to  the  same 
plane  as  the  Apocypha ;  likewise  James,  Jude,  Second  Peter  and 
the  Apocalypse. 

Luther  translated  the  books  of  Wisdom,  Tobit,  Sirack,  Bar- 
ruch,  First  and  Second  Maccabees,  along  with  the  canonical  books, 
and  prefaced  the  Apocryphal  books  with  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments.  He  regarded  First  Maccabees  as  ahnost  equal  to  the 
other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  not  unworthy  to  be  reckoned 
among  them.  Of  Tobit  he  says:  “  Is  it  history  ?  then  it  is  a 
holy  history.  Is  it  fiction  ?  then  it  is  truly  beautiful,  wholesome 
and  profitable  fiction.” 

The  Reformed  theologians,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Formal  Princi¬ 
ple,  went  farther  than  the  Lutheran,  and  offset  the  decision  of 
the  Tridentine  Council  by  defining  in  their  symbols  the  books 
which  they  regarded  as  canonical.  But,  consistently  with  their 
own  principle,  their  judgment,  as  the  judgment  of  men,  could 
have  no  more  authority  than  the  traditions  of  the  church  and  the 
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decisions  of  Councils  which  they  rejected.  So  that  their  authority 
in  ruling  the  Apocrypha  out  of  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  has 
no  more  value  than  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  including 
them  within  the  canon. 

The  outcome  of  the  controversy  touching  the  problem  of  the 
canon  is  that  the  voice  of  the  Church,  as  officially  expresed,  has 
declared  no  rule  which  has  been  accepted  or  rejected.  So  far  as 
a  conclusion  has  been  reached  it  is  that  neither  the  canon  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church  nor  that  of  the  Protestant  Church  de¬ 
fines  the  limits  of  inspiration  or  the  word  of  God. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  eliminate  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the 
Apocryphal  from  the  canonical  writings.  That  the  latter  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  preeminence  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in¬ 
vested  with  unique  spirituality  and  divine  authority,  may  hardly 
be  questioned.  But  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  they  shall  constitute  a  special  and  separate  source  for 
historical  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 

Ewald,  Stade  and  Holtzman  have  clearly  shown  that  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha  and  Apocalypses  are  without  distinction  used  equally  with 
the  canonical  books  as  sources  of  the  religious  development  in 
Old  Testament  Judaism.  Similarly  do  the  quite  recent  works 
of  Bossuet,  Kruger  and  Wrede  set  forth  the  value  of  this  same 
body  of  extra-bibical  literature  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  the 
proper  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  thought  and 
life  of  primitive  Christianity. 

To  summarize  :  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  writings  constitute  the  proper  historical  nexus  between 
the  old  and  new  Covenants  ;  the  influence  they  exerted  upon 
the  later  Jewish  church,  and  the  New  Testament  writers  ;  their 
frequent  use  as  inspired  Scripture  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  fath¬ 
ers  ;  their  general  acceptance  and  employment  during  mediaeval 
history ;  their  canonical  authority  in  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church ;  the  high  value  attached  to  them  by  leading  Reformers  in 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  what  should  be  added,  their  partial 
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use  in  the  Church  of  England  to  the  present  day.  The  neglect 
and  disuse  into  which  they  have  fallen  in  later  times  on  the  part 
of  Protestant  Christendom  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  un¬ 
due  exaltation  given  to  them  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  partly 
to  the  narrow  and  mechanical  conception  of  inspiration,  which 
was  the  product  of  Protestant  dogmatic  controversialism. 

In  commending  them  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Biblical 
student,  I  entertain  no  hope  of  their  restoration  to  their  former 
rank  in  sacred  literature.  In  one  respect  that  were  to  ask  too 
much,  in  another  too  little.  Biblical  Criticism  sets  the  Apocryphal 
books  in  new  light,  and  uses  them  not  for  their  own  sake  but 
for  the  purpose  of  illumining  the  pathway  and  progress  of  divine 
revelation.  > 

In  no  small  measure  the  Apocryphal  books  embody  the  ethical 
and  theological  thought  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era.  As  such  they  become  a  source  of  knowledge 
which  neither  the  biblical  interpreter  nor  the  church  historian 
may  set  aside  or  undervalue. 


II. 


ON  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  NEWLY  ACQUIRED 

HABITS. 

BY  R.  C.  SCHIEDT. 

The  transmission  of  inherited  qualities  or  characteristics  is 
universally  acknowledged  by  scientists.  On  the  transmission  of 
newly  acquired  habits  there  exist  at  least  two  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  views.  Professor  August  Weismann,of  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  is  the  chief  champion  of  one  of  these  views.  He  holds 
that  the  transmission  of  newly  acquired  habits  is  an  utter  impos¬ 
sibility,  because  he  knows  of  no  mechanism  by  means  of  which 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  condition  of  the  somatic  cells 
could  be  communicated  to  the  germinal  cells  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  germ ;  besides,  he  claims  to  have  established  the  correctness 
of  his  view  by  a  large  number  of  experimental  facts.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  new  specific  characters  must  be  the  direct  product  of 
the  germ.  In  his  two  papers,  on  “  The  Omnipotence  of  Natural 
Selection  ”  and  “  On  Germinal  Selection,”  he  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
plain  all  the  changes  in  the  organic  world  by  accidental  germ 
variation  and  by  natural  selection.  His  contributions  to  science 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  and  original  since  Charles 
Darwin,  and  the  number  of  his  disciples  among  eminent  scientists 
is  still  considerable  in  certain  quarters.  I  take  for  granted  that 
my  readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  principal  points  of  Weis- 
mann’s  theories.  Having  explained  them  repeatedly  in  this  Re¬ 
view,  you  will  permit  me,  without  further  discussion  of  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  inheritance,  to  present  some  objections  to  Weismann’s 
views. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  difficult  problem  to  explain  satisfactorily 
the  mechanical  transmission  of  changed  conditions  from  the  so- 
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matic  to  the  germinal  cells,  but  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  relation  of  the  bodily  organs  as  they  are  potentially 
contained  in  the  germ  cell  to  the  fully  developed  results  in  the 
perfected  body,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove  the  relation  of  invis¬ 
ible  factors  to  visible  factors.  For  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  mechanically  explain  how  the  germ  manages  its  constituents  in 
such  a  wray  as  to  predestine  them  with  marvellous  accuracy  and 
foresight  to  become  an  eye  or  a  brain  with  its  millions  of  complica¬ 
ted  nerve-paths.  We  are  in  either  case  utterly  unable  to  interpret 
these  innermost  processes  of  Nature’s  workshop  :  all  that  is  granted 
us  is,  after  all,  only  a  feeble  lifting  of  the  veil. 

You  wall,  therefore,  not  expect  a  solution  of  the  problem  from 
me.  Experiments  which  demonstrate  the  transmission  of  acquired 
habits  ad  oculos  are  not  available.  My  attempts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  although  begun  some  five  years  ago,  are  still  in  their  begin- 
ing  ;  this  discussion  will,  therefore,  be  only  tentative. 

Let  us  then,  first  of  all,  analyze  the  process  necessary  for  the 
transmission  of  acquired  habits.  The  changes  in  an  organism 
should  be  primarily  produced  by  external  causes.  They  should 
be  permanent.  Secondly,  these  changes  must  take  place  in  the 
hereditary  substance  of  the  cell  if  it  is  to  act  as  a  new  principle 
in  the  life  process.  Being  permanent,  the  new  principle  must  be 
transmitted  with  every  division  upon  the  daughter  cells.  An  ex¬ 
ample  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  spores  of  our  fresh- water 
algae  are  very  sensitive  to  light.  This  sensitiveness  can  be  changed 
by  continuons  intense  illumination  or  by  continuous  high  tem¬ 
perature.  The  most  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  the  change 
in  the  reaction  towards  light  is  due  to  a  material  change  in  the 
spores.  If  these  spores  should  reproduce  themselves  by  simple 
fission  their  offspring  wrould  most  likely  show  the  same  changed 
position  towards  light.  I  never  succeeded  in  proving  this,  be¬ 
cause  I  never  had  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the  experiment, 
but  I  hare  proved  in  my  experiments  on  cell-pigmentation  with 
the  oyster  that  the  germ-cells  had  actually  deposited  a  certain 
amount  of  pigment  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  from  the 
somatic  cells,  the  whole  body  having  been  exposed  to  the  direct 
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rays  of  the  sun  for  several  days,  and  I  have  further  proved  that 
after  fertilization  this  pigment  was  transmitted  to  the  cells  of  the 
embryo  ;  a  more  extended  investigation  was  impossible. 

Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  Bacteria.  Pasteur  and 
others  have  experimentally  established  the  fact  that  virulent  Bac¬ 
teria,  e.  g.,  Bacillus  Anthrax  and  themicroorganisms  of  the  chicken- 
pox,  lose  their  poisonous  properties  when  cultivated  under  extraor¬ 
dinary  conditions,  viz.,  in  special  culture-media  or  at  high  tem¬ 
perature.  The  new  properties  acquired  by  experimental  trans- 
formism  become  so  permanent  in  some  cases  that  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  offspring.  The  conclusion  is  that  material 
changes  occur  which  are  hereditary,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  an 
artificially  produced  physiological  variety  of  the  Bacillus  Anthrax. 
The  new  property  is  retained  through  many  generations,  even 
though  the  abnormal  conditions  have  ceased,  as  has  been  proved 
by  injections  into  animals  rather  susceptable  for  Anthrax  Bacillus. 
Such  animals  have  even  become  immune  from  the  virulent 
variety. 

The  same  results  have  been  experimentally  obtained  with 
higher  organisms,  i.  e.,  acquired  immunity  has  been  transmitted. 

Tizzoni  has  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  mice 
and  rabbits  made  immune  towards  tetanus  and  rabies  transmitted 
this  immunity  to  their  offspring  as  a  permanent  inheritance. 
Behring  has  reached  similar  results  for  diphtheria.  But  of 
special  interest  are  Ehrlich’s  experiments  with  ricin  and  abrin 
and  their  effect  upon  mice.  They  are  fatal  to  mice  in  very  small 
doses.  Taken  in  with  the  food  they  produce  inflammation  of  the 
intestine  and  cause  death.  But  when  given  in  extremely  small 
doses  which  are  gradually  increased  the  mice  become  so  insensible 
to  the  poisonous  effect  that  they  could  swallow  larger  doses,  fatal 
in  ordinary  cases,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  They  be¬ 
came  immune  towards  ricin  and  abrin.  This  immunity  became  a 
new  habit  acquired  not  only  by  the  walls  of  the  digestive  tract, 
but  by  the  whole  body.  This  was  proved  in  two  ways  :  First,  by 
subcutaneous  injection.  While  ordinarily  a  2  o'oVoo'  (one  two 
hundred  thousandth)  solution  is  fatal  to  the  mouse,  the  animals 
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experimented  upon  could  bear  a  solution.  The  second  way 
is  by  treating  the  conjunction  of  the  eye  with  ricin-solutions. 
Ordinarily  a  £  or  1  ft  solution  produces  an  intense  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  may  develop  into  a  panophthalmitis 
and  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  eye.  In  the  case  of  immune 
mice,  however,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  no  longer  reacts 
wflth  a  ricin  paste,  even  if  prepared  in  a  10  sodium  chloride 
solution.  The  experiments,  therefore,  prove  that  the  preparation 
which  originally  affected  only  the  wall  of  the  digestive  tract  must 
have  produced  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  wdiole  body.  The 
process  evidently  begins  with  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous 
albuminous  bodies  through  the  wrall  of  the  digestive  tract,  whence 
it  is  carried  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  wEose  cells  adapt 
themselves  to  the  poison  and  become  antitoxinous. 

Ehrlich  further  investigated  the  transmission  of  the  newty  ac¬ 
quired  immunity  to  the  offspring  and  found  that  in  cases  where 
the  male  parent  was  immune  transmission  did  not  take  place, 
while  the  offspring  of  an  immune  female  parent  inherited,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  immunity.  The  probable  reason  for  this 
difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  difference  which  exists  between 
protoplasm  and  idioplasm.  There  is  very  little  of  the  former 
in  the  spermatozoon,  but  a  larger  amount  in  the  ovum  and  since 
the  idioplasm  is  hardly  accessible  to  external  influences  the 
spermatozoon  was  not  effected  by  either  ricin  or  abrin. 

Moreover,  Ehrlich’s  experiments  never  showed  that  the  im¬ 
munity  of  the  offspring  lasted  any  length  of  time  ;  it  never 
became  permanent,  i.  e.,  it  in  no  case  became  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  idioplasm. 

The  disciples  of  Weismann  wrill  no  doubt  admit  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  these  experiments,  but  they  will  agree  that  these  cases 
are  easily  explained  inasmuch  as  a  direct  absorption  of  the  poison 
by  the  body  fluid  necessarily  implies  a  direct  transmission  to  the 
germinal  cells.  They,  however,  would  not  demonstrate  a  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  habit  acquired  by  the  somatic  cells  upon  the  repro¬ 
ductive  cells.  This  seems  plausible.  And  yet,  on  closer  exami¬ 
nation,  we  shall  find  that  the  error  simply  lies  in  the  distinction 
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which  is  made  between  a  simple  phenomenon  and  a  complex 
phenomenon. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  that  every  organism  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  totality  as  a  physiological  unit.  The  question  of 
heredity  can  only  be  discussed  upon  this  basis.  From  this  point 
of  view  we  may  say  that  the  organism  has  been  changed  in  its 
entirety  by  the  ricin  introduced  into  the  body.  Since  every 
tissue,  every  cell  of  the  body,  has  been  affected  by  the  ricin 
the  organism  certainly  has  acquired  a  new  property,  viz.:  im¬ 
munity  from  certain  fatal  influences,  and  this  newly  acquired 
property  is  transmitted  as  soon  as  it  has  become  the  universal 
property  of  all  the  cells,  the  germinal  cells  included.  If,  for 
example,  a  plant  or  an  animal  of  the  lower  type  had  acquired 
such  a  property  in  such  a  way  transmission  would  have  taken 
place  not  only  through  the  germinal  cells,  but  also  asexually,  by 
means  of  buds,  offsets,  layers,  etc.,  i.  e.,  by  means  of  such  parts 
of  the  body  which  in  the  course  of  time  become  new  individuals. 

Just  as  the  individual  cell  reacts  with  the  ricin  and  experi¬ 
ences  a  permanent  change  ivhich  is  transmitted  as  ricin-im- 
munity ,  so  also  is  every  cell  influenced  by  the  general  condition 
of  the  wholv  body ,  experiencing  in  that  part  of  its  contents 
which  is  specially  receptive  in  such  cases ,  viz  :  in  its  idio¬ 
plasm  or  hereditary  mass ,  such  material  changes  as  are  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  particular  causes ,  whether  it  is  a  somatic  cell  or 
a  germinal  cell. 

Logically,  if  the  organism  is  a  physiological  unit,  then  the 
manifestations  of  all  individual  organs,  tissues  and  cells  must 
finally  unite  into  a  complicated  total  effect,  which  condition  the 
total  condition  of  the  organism.  This  total  condition  must  be 
felt  by  every  single  part  and  must,  therefore,  become  a  newly 
acquired  property. 

You  all  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  correlation  of  all  the 
bodily  organs  and  their  inter-communion  by  means  of  the  nervous 
system.  And  yet  we  must  confess  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
exact  science  almost  nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  complicated 
dynamical  processes  of  a  multicellular  organism.  Our  century 
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has  witnessed  the  discovery  of  the  conservation  of  energies. 
Continents  separated  by  vast  oceans  exchange  their  thoughts  with 
lightning  rapidity  by  means  of  a  copper  wire ;  by  means  of  the 
telephone  New  York  converses  directly  with  Chicago,  and  lately 
telegraphy  has  even  dispensed  with  the  wire.  Photography  has 
made  astounding  progress,  and  the  phonograph  preserves  the 
modulations  of  the  human  voice  for  many  years,  so  that  now  even 
the  dead  may  actually  speak  to  us.  If  all  this  is  done  through 
the  medium  of  dead  matter  what  may  we  not  expect  of  the  living 
organism  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  propose  the  following 
thesis  :  Changes  which  occur  in  the  general  condition  of  an  or¬ 
ganism  through  variations  in  one  or  the  other  function  during 
the  life  of  the  individual  create ,  if  permanent,  like  changes 
in  the  individual  cells  of  the  organism ,  especially  in  that  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  the  bearer  of  specific  properties ,  viz.:  the  idio¬ 
plasm  or  nuclein.  The  hereditary  substance  of  the  organism 
becomes  enriched  through  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle. 
This  new  principle  manifests  itself  in  the  development  of  the 
succeeding  generation.  The  newly  forming  individual  mani¬ 
fests  from  the  very  start  those  habits  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  parents  through  intercourse  with  their  environment. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  at  length  in  support  of  my  Anew 
from  Herbert  Spencer’s  “  Principles  of  Biology,”  who  says  in  his 
chapter  on  “  Heredity,”  Yol.  I.,  pp.  255-56  :  “  It  is  not  equally 

manifest  a  priori,  however,  that  on  this  hypothesis  alterations  of 
structure  caused  by  alterations  of  function  must  be  transmitted 
to  offspring.  It  is  not  obvious  that  change  in  the  form  of  a 
part,  caused  by  changed  action,  involves  such  change  in  the  phys¬ 
iological  units  and  throughout  the  organism ;  that  these,  when 
groups  of  them  are  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  reproductive 
centers,  will  unfold  into  organisms  that  have  this  part  similarly 
changed  in  form.  Indeed,  when  treating  of  Adaptation  (§69) 
we  saw  that  an  organ  modified  by  increase  or  decrease  of  func¬ 
tion  can  but  slowly  so  react  on  the  system  at  large  as  to  bring 
about  those  correlative  changes  required  to  produce  a  new  equi- 
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librium ;  and  yet  only  when  such  new  equilibrium  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  can  we  expect  it  to  be  fully  expressed  in  the  modified 
psychological  units  of  which  the  organism  is  built — only  then 
can  we  count  on  a  complete  transfer  of  the  modification  to 
descendants.  Nevertheless,  that  changes  of  structure  caused  by 
changes  of  action  must  also  be  transmitted,  however  obscurely, 
from  one  generation  to  another  appears  to  be  a  deduction  from 
first  principles — or,  if  not  a  specific  deduction,  still  a  general  im¬ 
plication.  For  if  an  organism  A  has,  by  any  peculiar  habit  or 
condition  of  life,  been  modified  into  the  form  A’  it  follows  in¬ 
evitably  that  all  the  functions  of  A1 ’,  reproductive  function  in¬ 
cluded,  must  be  in  some  degree  different  from  the  functions  of 
A.  An  organism  being  a  combination  of  rhythmically  acting 
parts  in  moving  equilibrium,  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  action 
and  structure  of  any  one  part  without  causing  alteration  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  structure  in  the  rest,  just  as  no  member  of  the  Solar 
System  could  be  modified  in  motion  or  mass  without  producing 
rearrangements  throughout  the  whole  Solar  System.  And  if  the 
organism  A  when  changed  to  A 1  must  be  changed  in  all  its 
functions,  then  the  offspring  of  A 1  cannot  be  the  same  as  they 
would  have  been  had  it  retained  the  form  A.  It  involves  a 
denial  of  the  persistance  of  force  to  say  that  A  may  be  changed 
into  A'  and  may  yet  beget  offspring  exactly  like  those  it  would 
have  begotten  had  it  not  so  been  changed.  That  the  change  is 
the  offspring  must,  other  things  equal,  be  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  change  in  the  parent  we  may  dimly  see  it  implied  by  the 
fact  that  the  change  propagated  throughout  the  parental  system 
is  a  change  towards  a  new  state  of  equilibrium — a  change  tend¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  actions  of  all  organs,  reproductive  included,  into 
harmony  with  these  new  actions.  Or,  bringing  the  question  to 
its  ultimate  and  simplest  form,  we  may  say  that,  as  on  the  one 
hand,  physiological  units  will,  because  of  their  special  polarities 
build  themselves  into  an  organism  of  a  special  structure,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  structure  of  this  organism  is  modified  by 
modified  functions,  it  will  impress  some  corresponding  modifica¬ 
tion  on  the  structure  and  polarities  of  its  units.  The  units  and  the 
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the  asrsrejrate  must  act  and  react  on  each  other.  The  forces  exer- 
cised  by  each  unit  on  the  aggregate  and  by  the  aggregate  on  each 
unit  must  ever  tend  towards  a  balance.  If  nothing  prevents,  the 
units  wall  mould  the  aggregate  into  a  form  in  equilibrium  with 
their  pre-existing  polarities.  If  contrariwise,  the  aggregate  is 
made  by  incident  actions  to  take  a  new  form  its  forces  must  tend 
to  remould  the  units  into  harmony  with  the  new  form.  And  to 
say  that  the  physiological  units  are  in  any  degree  so  remoulded 
as  to  being  their  polar  forces  towards  equilibrium  with  the  forces 
of  the  modified  aggregate  is  to  say  that  when  separated  in  the 
shape  of  reproductive  centers  these  units  will  tend  to  build 
themselves  up  into  an  aggregate  modified  in  the  same  direction.” 
So  far  Herbert  Spencer.  The  properties  which  he  attributes  to 
his  hypothetical  physiological  units  belong  to  that  substance 
which  is  the  bearer  of  the  specific  characteristics  and  which  is  the 
hereditary  mass  inclosed  in  every  cell  of  a  complex  organism, 
viz.;  the  idioplasm  or  chromatin  of  the  nucleus. 

Thus  the  cell  has  the  power  to  reproduce  and  retain  either  its 
idioplasm  conditions  of  its  superior,  the  body.  It  constructs  for 
itself,  as  it  were,  a  composite  picture  from  other  constituents  of 
the  system  of  the  material  body  consisting  of  other  constituents, 
and  it  reproduces  this  picture  from  internal  causes  in  the  new 
embryonic  development.  This  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
power  of  the  brain  to  store  up  impressions  received  from  the 
external  world  and  to  reproduce  them,  thereby  modifying  and 
changing  its  very  cell  structure.  This  leads  us  to  a  subject 
which  lies  beyond  the  realm  of  pure  natural  science,  but  which 
has  been  so  marvellously  developed  by  modern  physiological 
psychology. 

The  distinguished  botanist  Nageli  expresses  a  similar  idea 
when  he  assumes  that  the  albuminoid  bodies,  organized  into 
idioplasm,  carry  an  image  of  their  own  local  changes  to  other 
places  of  the  organism,  affecting  there  corresponding  changes. 
He  says  :  “  Every  change  which  the  idioplasm  experiences  at  any 
point  in  the  body  is  felt  everywhere  and  is  correspondingly 
utilized.  Even  a  mere  stimulus  is  at  once  telegraphed  in  all  di- 
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rections  and  has  everywhere  the  same  effect,  for  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  exchange  of  idioplasmic  conditions  of  tension  and  of  motion. 
This  constant  intercommunion  sustained  by  the  idioplasm  ex¬ 
plains  the  otherwise  remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  dif¬ 
ferences  in  nourishment  and  stimulus  which  the  idioplasm  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  everywhere 
developed  and  transformed  to  an  equal  degree,  as  is  shown  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  cells  of  root,  stem  and  leaf  reproduce 
the  same  individuals.  Thus  its  changes  and  moods  are  dynam¬ 
ically  transmitted  in  all  directions,  permeating  the  whole  indi¬ 
vidual  and  transforming  it  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  every 
separating  germinal  cell  carries  with  it  and  transmits  all  the  local 
effects  of  the  whole  being.” 

There  is,  however,  still  another  point  of  view  from  which  this 
problem  may  be  discussed.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  newly  acquired 
habits  or  properties  of  an  individual  become  the  permanent  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  hereditary  mass  of  its  cells,  and  are  as  such  trans¬ 
mitted  to  succeeding  generations,  then  also  the  inherited  'proper¬ 
ties  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  possession  which  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  acquired  from  former  generations  of  the  species  in  the  course 
of  the  long  process  of  the  development  of  nature  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  external  causes.  The  original  hereditary  mass  has  been 
step  by  step  increased  by  new  material ;  it  has  changed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  apparatus  from  generation  to  generation,  constantly 
receiving  new  impressions,  like  the  brain  which  fixes  continuously 
new  series  of  memory  pictures,  deriving  ever  new  ideas  from  them. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  learn  to  understand  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  the  much  discussed  theory  which  maintains  that  the  whole 
series  of  forms  through  which  the  higher  organisms  pass  from 
the  simple  egg  to  completed  adult  condition  merely  represent  a 
repetition  of  the  developmental  process  which  the  species  has 
undergone  in  the  course  of  many  geological  periods,  beginning 
with  the  protoplasm  and  rising  gradually  to  a  cell  colony,  from 
Blastula  to  Gastrula,  from  the  fish  stage  to  the  terrestrial  Verte¬ 
brate. 

Possessing  the  inheritance  of  numberless  generations ,  the 
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egg-cell  develops  the  inherited  germ  layers,  growing  from  inter¬ 
nal  causes  and  yet  in  constant  intercourse  vyith  the  external 
world  Ci.  e.,  adapted  to  it)  in  a  similar  way  in  which  the  species 
has  developed.  Thus,  according  to  Haeckel’s  biogenetic  law  the 
ontogeny  of  an  individual  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  its  phy¬ 
togeny,  i.  e.,  the  story  of  the  individual  is  the  story  of  the  tribe 
or  race. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  I  may  once  more  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  the  analogy  between  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  idioplasmic  or  hereditary  mass  of  the  cell  and  the  no  less 
remarkable  properties  of  the  brain  substance  is  only  a  remote 
one,  for  the  material  basis  as  well  as  the  processes  of  develop¬ 
ment  are  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  W e  can  only  in  a  very 
general  way  say  that  external  causes  produce  in  a  complex  or¬ 
ganic  system  effects  which  are  preserved  in  the  system  and  be¬ 
come  internal  causes,  which  in  turn  manifest  themselves  within 
the  system  in  the  form  of  resultant  effects  that  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  basis  of  such  causes.  When,  for  example,  past 
events,  of  which  we  may  have  completely  lost  sight,  are  sometimes 
and  suddenly  reproduced  again  by  the  brain  substance  through 
some  internal  causes  we  recognize  the  power  of  memory  belong¬ 
ing  to  organic  substance.  So  do  we  likewise  discern  in  embryonal 
processes,  foreshadowing  from  internal  causes  the  structure  of 
eye  and  ear,  to  be  used  only  at  a  much  later  period,  the  nature  of 
organic  transmission,  viz.,  that  ability  of  the  organic  substance, 
to  receive  into  its  system  external  influences,  which  it  once  ex¬ 
perienced,  as  permanent  components  and  to  transform  them  into 
a  new  fundament,  ready  to  be  developed  at  any  time,  just  as  a 
memory  picture  may  be  revived  in  the  brain  substance.  This,  in 
a  general  way,  explains  why  in  the  embryonic  development  of  an 
organism  organs  arise  complete  in  form,  long  before  their  func¬ 
tions  manifest  themselves,  e.  g.,  mucus  glands  long  before 
mucus  is  secreted,  mechanical  supporting  structures  such  as 
bones  long  before  supporting  structures  are  needed,  eyes  and  ears 
long  before  the  conditions  for  sight  and  hearing  are  at  hand. 
Surely  external  influences  are  here  without  avail ;  we  must  ac- 
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knowledge  the  presence  of  internal  causes  through  which  the 
power  of  transmission  or  the  development  of  the  idioplasmic 
fundament  reveals  itself,  i.  e.,  the  embryonic  parts  assume  dur¬ 
ing  their  development  various  forms  calculated  to  serve  definite 
purposes,  because  these  forms  have  been  gradually  acquired  by 
preceding  generations  and  have  been  fixed  through  permanent 
impression  upon  the  material  system  of  the  transmissible  or 
idioplasmic  mass  of  the  cell-body. 

To  find  the  mechanical  apparatus  of  this  process,  and  to  ex 
plain  it  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  explain  the  working  of  the 
keys  in  the  piano,  is,  I  believe,  a  fruitless  undertaking.  Never¬ 
theless  the  attempt  is  being  made.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Koux,  of  Halle,  Weissmann’s  greatest  co-laborer,  the 
study  of  Biomechanics  has  assumed  such  dimensions  that  it  has 
become  a  special  branch  in  Biology.  Time  will  show  whether  it 
is  granted  to  man  to  behold  the  ultimate  workings  of  God  on  this 
side  of  the  great  unknown  or  whether  he  needs  a  finer  organ  of 
vision  not  manufactured  by  the  optician. 

In  summing  up  this  lengthy  discussion,  I  would  say  that,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  acquired  habits  or  properties  influence  the 
idioplasm  or  nuclear  chromatin  of  all  the  cells  of  the  body,  the 
germinal  cells  included,  and  are,  therefore,  transmissible,  while,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Weismann,  acquired  habits,  which  only  affect  the 
somatic  cells,  cannot  be  transmitted. 


III. 


THE  MINISTRY  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

BY  REV.  C.  CLEVER,  D.D. 

There  is  more  than  a  twinkling  intimation  in  this  subject,  that 
a  ministry  that  shall  he  successful  in  the  coming  century  must 
have  characteristics,  that  will  preeminently  distinguish  it  from 
those  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is  a  new  age  upon  which  we  are 
entering.  Though  the  same  stars  twinkle  in  the  diadem  of  night, 
and  the  same  sward  spreads  itself  as  a  carpet  for  our  feet,  as 
those  our  fathers  saw  and  trod  upon,  yet  all  else  is  changed.  The 
changes  have  not  all  been  for  the  best.  Temptations  and  trials 
beset  men  to-day,  which  would  have  ground  to  powder  some  of  the 
heroes  of  the  faith  whose  names  remain  as  inspirations  to  subse 
quent  centuries.  Where  in  some  former  times  the  Devil  was  sat¬ 
isfied  to  build  a  chapel,  to  offset  the  influences  of  a  church,  he 
now  builds  a  cathedral.  The  hook  which  he  then  dextrously  cast 
into  the  sea  of  human  life  bated  with  a  dollar,  and  which  was 
caught  at  by  a  crowd  of  hungry  expectants,  has  now  dangling 
upon  it  the  thousands.  The  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  prin¬ 
cipalities,  and  powers  which  staggered  the  apostolic  energy  of 
St.  Paul  have  been  so  manifoldly  multiplied  that  a  new  pen  of 
inspiration  is  needed  to  picture  them.  Household  altars  are  be¬ 
ing  buried,  as  these  Vesuvii  of  wickedness  belch  forth  their  horrid 
streams  of  fire  and  death.  Not  Rachel,  but  Rachels  are  weeping 
for  their  first  born,  which  have  been  carried  away  in  these  mael- 
stroms  of  wickedness  which  submerge  whole  quarters  of  our  cities’ 
population.  Princes  and  potentates  whose  piety  of  but  yester¬ 
day  seemed  the  very  breath  of  God  falling  upon  those  who  came 
under  their  influence  are  to-day  a  contempt  and  a  by-word. 

In  such  an  age,  with  such  a  flood  of  wickedness  coming  in 
upon  it,  a  successful  ministry  requires  peculiar  talents,  peculiar 
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energy  and  a  peculiar  consecration.  A  minister  without  all 
these  in  the  highest  sense  44  is  like  a  smoothe  file,  a  knife  with¬ 
out  an  edge,  a  sentinel  who  is  afraid  to  let  off  his  gun.”  When 
wickedness  is  backed  by  some  of  the  wittiest  and  wisest,  ministers 
must  be  bold  to  reprove,  and  ready  with  the  keenest  weapons  to 
show  to  the  sturdiest  foe  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel. 

There  are  men  in  every  department  of  life  who  are  relegated 
at  the  first  touch  to  a  place  in  the  past.  They  may  be  tolerated 
for  a  while,  but  they  will  be  properly  labelled  and  deposited  in  a 
museum  of  natural  curiosities  before  the  conflict  has  more  than 
begun.  Recognizing  the  pressing  needs,  men  who  are  counted 
worthy  of  leadership  are  all  alert  to  adjust  their  sails  that  they 
may  be  filled  with  the  favoring  breezes  of  heaven.  They  are 
loyal  to  twentieth  century  inspirations. 

Is  it  true  that  theological  instruction  has  failed  to  catch  the 
new  breath  that  is  abroad,  which,  by  its  generous  healing,  makes 
itself  felt  as  the  power  of  God  ?  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  that  the  Church  is  44  not  able  to  meet  the  demands 
and,  therefore,  cannot  last  ?  ”  Has  the  ministry  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  who  are  bearing  the 
burden  and  heat  of  this  long  summer  day  of  peculiarly  difficult 
toil?  Are  we  confronted  with  problems  that  we  cannot  solve, 
with  civilizations  which  we  cannot  leaven,  with  movements  which 
we  cannot  control,  with  destinies  with  which  we  cannot  grapple  ? 
No,  a  thousand  times  no.  Though  cheered  by  such  a  holy  con. 
fidence,  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  ministry  must  be 
filled  with  men  who  have  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts.  Their 
energy  must  be  more  than  Titanic.  Their  preparation  must  be 
long  and  arduous.  They  must  be  willing  to  toil  thirty  years  and 
count  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  labor  there. 

The  minister  to  maize  himself  felt  must  he  a  man.  If  there  be 
an  acknowledged  demand  for  manly  men,  in  any  calling,  it  is 
preeminently  so  in  regard  to  preachers.  There  must  be  found  in 
vigorous  exercise  all  the  noble  qualities  that  enter  into  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  manhood.  The  problems  he  must  meet,  the  men  he 
must  direct,  the  truths  that  he  must  bring  to  bear  upon  human 
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life  and  the  ever-expanding  range  of  his  activity  need  men  of  the 
highest  character.  Sydney  Smith  made  all  England  laugh,  at 
the  expense  of  the  clergy,  when  he  insisted  that  mankind  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  men,  women  and  preachers.  To  many 
men,  who  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  hypercritical,  the  com. 
mon  run  of  preachers  seems  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the 
monkey  and  the  man,  with  a  predominance  of  the  former  in  his 
make-up.  When  we  listen  to  the  whine  of  some  of  these  pul¬ 
piteers  it  would  seem  as  if  nature  must  have  started  to  make  a 
man,  but  finished  out  with  something  entirely  different  from 
what  manhood  means  in  relation  to  other  professions. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  hear  so  frequently,  now-a-days,  the 
lugubrious  winnings  about  the  hardships  of  the  ministry.  Theo¬ 
retically  we  are  supposed  to  occupy  a  position  that  might  excite 
the  envy  of  angels.  Ours  surpasses  in  dignity  the  places  enjoyed 
by  the  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth.  It  is  unmanly  to  be 
ever  setting  the  ministry  up  as  a  calling  which  furnishes  nothing 
to  encourage  and  tempt  the  best  talent  in  the  earth.  To  enter 
upon  it  in  that  spirit  is  like  having  a  temple  without  the  sacred 
fire.  If  it  can  be  said  of  real  men,  in  general,  that  they  were  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  a  spiritual  force — to  accomplish  a  divine 
plan  and  purpose,  even  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  and  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  resists  the  accomplishment  of  life’s 
holy  purpose ;  of  how  much  more  can  this  be  designated  as  the 
mission  of  the  minister  of  God  ?  “  Realms  of  infinite  truth  burst 

open  above  him,  inviting  him  to  tread  those  shining  courts  along 
which  Newton  dropped  his  plummet  and  Hershel  sailed.”  And 
when  these  shiny  ways  are  familiar  to  his  every-day  experience  he 
shall  go  on  into  the  eternal,  a  veritable  Columbus  discovering  the 
secret  things  of  God  which  will  be  revealed  to  virtue  and  faith. 

All  the  great  names  of  Old  and  New  Testament  story  are  the 
exemplifications  of  that  type  of  manhood  needed  now  for  the 
seers  who  shall  discover  the  new  paths  for  the  new  generation 
ready  to  follow  them.  Occasionally  there  is  a  rift  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  some  of  these  which  reveals  a  depth  of  sin  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  these  latter  days  of  spiritual  enlightenment.  But, 
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from  the  rule  followed  here,  it  would  seem  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
could  not  use  well  an  instrument  that  was  not  the  embodiment  of 
genuine  manhood. 

The  people  must  find  in  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  a  man, 
his  voice  and  manner,  his  message  and  appeal,  his  warning  and 
correction  must  come  from  one  who  would  he  regarded  manly 
on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  behind  the  counter  or  on  the  hustings. 
If  all  this  is  keyed  to  any  other  note  it  will  be  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal.  Give  diligence  to  present  thyself  approved 
unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  “Re¬ 
gret  is  frequently  expressed,  and  sometimes  wonder,  that  so  many 
preachers,  qualified  apparently  by  much  talent  and  culture,  fail 
so  miserably  in  getting  any  vital  connection  with  men  or  their 
people.”  It  is  doubtless  from  a  lack  of  manliness.  This 
qualification  is  as  necessary  as  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  required  for  a  man  to  move  among  his  fellows  with  influence 
and  power.  Too  frequently  ministers  expect  consideration  from 
the  dress  they  wear,  or  the  position  they  occupy,  or  the  work  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  called,  instead  of  for  the  manliness  they 
possess.  Men  do  not  expect  us  to  hesitate  to  speak  out  our 
honest  convictions.  We  are  expected  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  great  problems  about  which  men  are  thinking.  A  manly 
opposition  will  be  revered  by  the  crowd  in  the  long  run,  when 
it  is  kindled  with  fire  burning  in  a  heart  indignant  at  wrong. 
We  are  to  walk  with  men  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  temptations  of 
every-day  life,  and  not  sneak  along  some  hidden  copse  where 
manliness  would  smother. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  preacher  to-day  addresses  manly  men. 
The  triflers  do  not  go  up  to  the  house  of  God.  Those  who  are 
twisting  the  truth  so  as  to  suit  seared  consciences  and  depraved 
hearts  are  not  listening  for  a  divine  message.  Tempted  and 
tried  men  want  to  see  Jesus  and  through  Him  know  God. 
Children  whose  affections  have  been  bruised  and  whose  life-boat 
is  going  down  the  rapids  cry  out,  “  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it 
suffice th  us.”  If  we  come  to  them  it  must  be  with  a  message 
that  is  divine.  For  this  they  are  listening.  “If  the  religion 
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is  divine,”  they  say,  “  what  message  does  it  bring  to  us  ?  Is  it  one 
of  despair,  or  hope,  or  bondage,  or  of  emancipation.  Speak  it 
out  if  you  know  what  it  is.  Show  us  the  path  in  which  we  are 
to  walk  more  clearly,  which  will  explain  why  wre  were  sent  into 
the  world  and  how  we  are  to  live  in  it.  This  tune  goes  manly.” 
To  men  and  women  waiting  for  such  a  message  the  speaker 
must  come  wdth  all  his  energies  alert.  It  is  not  simply  to  preach 
as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,  but  it  is  as  a  man  who  is  all  alive 
with  God  and  can  make  others  move  under  the  spell  of  the  same 
divine  inspiration.  Then  there  will  be  no  ground  for  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  “  clergy  are  at  present  divided  into  three  sections  : 
an  immense  body  who  are  ignorant,  a  small  proportion  who 
know  and  are  silent,  and  a  minute  minority  who  know  and  speak 
according  to  their  knowledge.”  They  will  stand  for  the  highest 
t}'pe  of  the  sons  of  God,  whose  birth-right  has  not  been  sullied 
by  earthliness.  They  have  tarried  with  God,  and,  their  faces 
glowing  with  the  peace  within,  they  are  showing  the  way  into 
the  hill  of  the  Lord. 

The  coming  preacher  will  have  a  message.  In  Bible  story 
we  have  a  picture  of  one  who,  fleet  of  foot  and  stout  of  body  and 
strong  of  wind,  wanted  to  run.  He  had  no  message  either  good 
or  bad,  but,  evidently  having  lost  his  head,  simply  wanted  to  run. 
Such  fantastic  entertainment  of  spectators,  and  such  a  generous 
expenditure  of  physical  energy,  may  do  on  parade  grounds  or  on 
fete  days.  But  where  there  has  been  a  great  slaughter  and  a 
kingdom  hangs  trembling  in  a  balance  ;  when  a  king  is  anxiously 
awaiting  definite  news  of  the  battle  ;  when  a  whole  city  is  in 
breathless  expectancy,  they  wait  to  receive  a  man  with  a  message. 
To  such  an  one  they  will  listen,  and  his  message  will  produce  a 
profound  impression. 

No  one  dare  be  indifferent  to  manner  in  the  pulpit.  Grace, 
and  energy,  and  eloquence  form  a  trinity  of  forces  which  only  the 
stupidest  would  dare  to  despise.  A  slouchy  angel  would  not  be 
a  more  disgraceful  sight  to  the  redeemed  than  a  slouchy  preacher. 
The  things,  new  and  old,  that  are  to  be  brought  forth  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord  must  be  presented  on  a  golden  salver  and 
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on  a  golden  altar  and  mingled  with  the  incense  of  the  saints. 
But,  after  all,  these  things  belong  to  the  temple  and  its  adorn¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  message  is  the  sacred  fire. 

“Men  of  God  have  always,  from  time  to  time,  walked  among  men 
and  made  their  commission  felt  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  com¬ 
monest  believer.”  The  prophet  is  still  among  us.  His  tongue  has 
been  touched  by  a  living  coal  from  off  the  great  altar.  He  has  seen 
the  clouds  of  glory  trailing  in  the  temple.  With  all  his  spiritual 
energy,  quivering  at  fever  heat,  he  has  cried  out :  “  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips.”  But  from  henceforth  he  has  had  a  message.  It 
is  not  his  eloquence  that  moves  all  classes,  like  the  tall  oaks  and 
the  tender  saplings  are  moved  by  the  swell  of  the  storm.  It  is 
not  the  manner  of  the  man,  but  the  matter,  that  reminds  us  of 
the  day  spent  in  the  temple.  The  words  spoken  do  not  fall  upon 
our  ears  like  the  sound  of  the  brass  or  the  tinkle  of  the  cymbal. 
The  man  becomes  a  voice  and  not  an  echo. 

“  The  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet’s  word 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be.” 

How  easy  it  is  to  be  an  echo.  It  is  sent  back  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  or  the  forehead  of  a  glacier.  It  requires  no  heart,  no 
sympathy,  no  burden-bearing,  no  impatience  with  the  things  that 
are,  because  they  are  not  the  things  that  ought  to  be.  The  moun¬ 
tain  to  send  back  an  echo  needs  not  stand  before  the  burning 
bush  or  feel  the  sanctifying  influence  of  God,  before  it  was  lifted 
from  its  ancient  bed,  be  driven  as  if  by  fiery  spirits,  when  sin 
stands  unrebuked  in  the  high  places ;  and  sometimes  so  impas- 
sionate  that  it  becomes  angry  at  the  covenant-keeping  Jehovah, 
because  He  does  not  let  the  lifted  thunder  drop.  But  a  voice 
needs  all  this  and  much  more.  A  man  with  a  message  will  have 
all  these  experiences,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  His  call  may 
come  to  him  in  the  still  small  voice,  but  it  will  be  as  clear  and 
well  defined  as  when  Moses  heard  God  speak  out  of  the  burning 
bush.  Though  endowed  with  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 
with  a  physical  energy  that  made  him  respected,  in  a  day  when 
prowess  commanded  such  a  premium  with  an  apparent  fullness 
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of  the  times  breaking  over  the  suffering  Israelites,  he  is  but  an 
echo  when  he  spoke  to  his  brethren  that  day,  after  he  had  smit¬ 
ten  the  Egyptian.  They  would  not  so  much  as  regard  his  wishes 
and  cease  their  contention.  When  he  found  that  his  act  was 
discovered  he  became  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  in  the  desert. 
But  when  he  heard  God  in  the  burning  bush,  and  caught  the 
wonderful  message.  “  I  am  that  I  am  sends  thee,”  he  became  a  voice. 
He  stands  before  the  King  with  nothing  but  his  humble  staff,  he 
speaks  to  all  the  Israelites  as  the  messenger  of  God,  he  slays  with 
his  staff  a  whole  army  of  Egyptians,  he  points  his  brethren  down 
a  vista  of  revelations  that  grows  with  ever  expanding  gloiy,  till 
we  hear  the  overture  of  the  angel  and  see  the  young  child  and 
His  mother  in  the  manger.  It  is  so  now.  The  echo  killeth,  the 
voice  giveth  life.  The  echo  seems  to  add  the  lie  to  the  humble 
strivings  of  faith,  the  voice  confidently  pointeth  to  the  mountain 
tops,  all  aglow  with  the  glory  of  God.  The  echo  leaves  the  man 
in  the  desert,  weary  with  life  ;  the  voice  drives  him  into  the  thick 
of  contending  elements,  to  preach  righteousness  in  the  great  con¬ 
gregation.  It  is  of  the  echo  that  Whatley  says  :  “  Many  a  me¬ 

andering  discourse  one  hears  in  which  the  preacher  aims  at  noth¬ 
ing  and — hits  it.”  The  voice  will  always  have  a  message  and  it 
will  prove  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  the 
salvation  of  man. 

His  message  must  hear  upon  every-day  life.  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley  complained  that  his  heart  almost  broke  when  he  found  how 
little  the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  felt,  when  Chartism  shook  the 
English  throne  and  threatened  to  overthrow  all  the  traditions  of 
English  societ}7.  It  will  require  a  reconstruction  of  our  theol¬ 
ogy  and  a  new  race  of  preachers  if  the  Church  is  not  to  loose  its 
hold  upon  the  business,  politics,  art  and  society  of  the  dawning 
century.  The  Gospel  must  come  out  of  the  pulpit  and  walk 
up  and  down  with  men,  as  when  Jesus  Christ  traversed  the 
coasts  and  highways  of  Palestine. 

The  literature  of  the  day  simply  ingnores  the  Church,  as  a  fac¬ 
tor,  in  the  development  of  modern  life.  It  may  not  be  sceptical 
but  it  fails  to  feel  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Gospel. 
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“  Since  Christianity  has  become  a  specialism,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  influence  in  every-day  life,  it  seems  to  be  rather  a 
diminutive  affair.”  True  it  is  recognized  as  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  but  no  statute  in  the  legal  realm  is  so  readily  ignored 
or  treated  with  contempt.  It  is  a  common  tradition,  which  is 
fast  becoming  a  maxim,  that  business  and  religion  have  nothing 
in  common.  When  the  Church  dares  to  interfere  it  is  met  with 
a  withering  scorn,  with  a  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  Men 
who  are  specially  devout  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  are 
loudest  on  the  exchange  in  demanding  something  which  will 
drive  whole  regiments  of  widows  and  children  into  beggary;  and 
the  anathemas  of  God  against  such  dastardly  wickedness,  though 
thundered  from  the  pulpit,  fall  upon  heedless  ears.  It  is  because 
Christianity  has  been  eliminated  from  science  and  art  that  we  are 
building  no  great  cathedrals,  composing  no  oratorios  and  writ¬ 
ing  no  Infernos  or  Paradise  Losts.  Carlyle  may  be  right  when 
he  says  “  that  a  man  stand  and  speak  of  spiritual  things  to  men. 
It  is  beautiful,  even  in  its  great  obscuration  and  decadence  ;  it  is 
among  the  most  beautiful,  most  touching  objects  one  sees  on  the 
earth.  This  speaking  man  has  in  these  times  wandered  terribly 
from  the  point,  has  alas,  as  it  were,  totally  lost  sight  of  the  point, 
could  he  but  find  the  point  again,  take  the  old  spectacles  off  his 
nose  and  looking  up  discover,  almost  in  contact  with  him,  what 
the  real  Satanas,  and  soul-devouring,  world-devouring  devil 
now  is.” 

It  will  not  always  continue  so.  The  set  time  is  at  hand  when 
men  will  recognize  the  Gospel  as  the  only  power  whereby  the 
waves  of  anarchy  can  be  stayed  and  tottering  thrones  steadied. 
Business  cannot  get  along  without  truth  and  righteousness  and 
honesty.  Literature  will  emerge  from  its  nasty  cesspool  of  real¬ 
ism  and  will  seek  to  be  guided  to  the  stars.  Art  will  finally  be 
disgusted  with  its  nakedness  and  will  be  grateful  for  the  hand  of 
religion  to  lead  it  up  to  the  divine  ideas  which  have  inspired  the 
world's  masterpieces.  Esther  did  not  more  certainly  come  to  the 
Kingdom  for  her  time  than  religion  for  these  times. 

The  Gospel  can  as  assuredly  revive  all  the  blasted  energies  of 
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modern  life  as  the  spring  sunshine  will  awaken  the  forest  and 
field  and  garden  into  new  beauty  and  gladness.  The  work  of 
the  preacher  is  to  bring  a  message  to  men  where  they  are.  lie 
must  not  be  piling  the  salt  in  the  garret,  while  the  meat  is  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  cellar.  The  glitter  of  the  bushel  that  hides  the  candle 
will  not  satisfy  the  lost  traveller.  Let  it  once  be  recognized  that 
Christianity  is  the  44  supreme  spiritual  influence  which  elevates 
and  harmonizes  all  the  spheres  of  human  life ;  ”  and  what  a  new 
vision  will  open  up  before  the  preacher,  lie  may  stagger  at 
first,  but,  honestly  seeing  the  expanding  boundaries,  he  will  find 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  burning  bush ;  and  God  will  speak 
to  him.  Our  conceptions  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  are  so  beg¬ 
garly  that  we  practically  count  the  world-conquering  ideas  of 
Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  as  chimeras  dire.  For  the  moment  we 
acknowledge  that  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  overpowered  the 
rational  judgment  of  the  Saviour,  44  and  his  imagination  took  the 
place  of  that  sweet  reasonableness,  which  controlled  Him  on  all 
other  occasions.”  We  can  not  stand  with  Him  on  the  mount, 
and  feel  assured  that  all  we  see  and  hear  must  bow  before  Him, 
as  its  rightful  Lord.  44  If  duty  were  felt  to  be  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  general  common  and  secular  life  its  worship 
would  be  much  more  real,  as  responding  to  the  wants  of  all.  Its 
schemes  of  beneficence  would  gain  in  vigor  and  manliness,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  be  part  of  the  general  direction  of  human  life.” 
The  life-long  lamentation  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
incarnation  of  English  philanthropy,  was  that  he  could  not  arouse 
the  Christian  people  of  England  to  the  wrongs  that  should  be 
redressed,  the  evils  that  flourished  under  the  management  of 
those  who  were  counted  among  the  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and 
to  the  great  want  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
forces  of  the  Realm,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
among  men.  It  will  not  be  so  any  longer.  The  strong  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  support  the 
weak.  Stewardship  is  becoming  a  sacred  idea.  Men  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  it  is  more  Christ-like  to  serve  than  to  be  waited  upon. 

Both  rich  and  poor  will  listen  for  this  divine  note  in  the  preach- 
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mg  that  will  be  effective  in  the  coming  century.  The  rich  will 
want  to  hear  so  as  to  dispense  under  the  new  conception  of  life 
with  the  surplusage  which  has  flown  into  their  coffers.  The  poor 
will  want  to  know  how  to  express  the  gratitude  due  to  those  who 
have  remembered  how  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  “  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  The  coming  preacher  will  con¬ 
vince  men  that  luxury  neighboring  with  want  is  a  crime  ;  that 
selfishness  battening  upon  the  sufferings  and  wants  of  a  fellow- 
man  is  a  sin  ;  that  greed  of  gain,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of 
others,  is  devilish ;  and  all  alike  will  be  damned  eternally  from 
the  presence  of  the  Almighty.  He  will  be  filled  with  a  passion 
for  Christ-likeness  and  for  human  brotherhood  ;  and  then,  with  a 
Gospel  that  possesses  power  for  every  realm  of  life,  he  will  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them 
that  are  bound,  and  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  Up,  then, 
my  brothers  and  enter  into  your  portion.  While  you  glory  in  a 
past  that  is  all  fragrant  with  heroic  service  and  sacrifice,  be 
assured  that  your  day  is  lighted  by  a  brighter  sun;  your  message 
quivers  with  richer  millenial  glory,  and  your  harvest  field  is 
crowded  with  the  sheaves  that  the  angel  reapers  will  wearily  gather 
with  the  setting  sun  of  the  world’s  history. 

He  must  'preach  a  Gospel  of  Hope.  The  age  in  which  we 
live  is  abounding  with  prophecies  which  would  have  furnished  a 
half  dozen  of  former  centuries  with  inspirations  and  endurances 
that  would  have  held  fast  in  the  face  of  their  temptations  and 
trials.  A  message  of  despair  will  never  find  an  anxious  listener  ; 
much  less  will  it  nerve  an  honest  laborer  to  thrust  in  the  sickle 
to  gather  the  golden  grain  that  waves  white  unto  the  harvesting. 
Men  are  driven  to  despair  in  the  world.  Here  there  is  such 
storm  and  stress  that  heart  and  flesh  fail  and  give  way  to  fear. 
It  is  for  the  rolling  of  this  great  burden  from  blistered  minds 
and  crushed  spirits  that  men  come  into  the  house  of  God.  It  is 
a  sign  of  senility  or  failure  to  find  nothing  but  desolation  and 
death  in  any  age.  God  is  in  heaven  and  every  black  Friday  of 
human  history  will  be  followed  by  a  Sabbath  tide  of  revelation 
and  power. 
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It  is  related  in  the  memoirs  of  Caroline  Fox  that  when  Emer¬ 
son  visited  Carlyle  he  entertained  him  by  showing  him  through 
those  parts  of  London  where  it  seems  as  if  the  children  of  men 
had  consorted  with  devils,  to  see  how  lowT  human  nature  could  be 
dragged  before  it  would  be  annihilated.  After  he  had  shown  the 
American  sage  some  of  the  darkest  specimens  of  besotted  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  he  turned  upon  him  with  a  cynicism  that 
at  first  must  have  stunned,  and  said  :  “Do  you  belive  in  a  Devil 
now  ?”  But  the  calm  philosopher  and  poet  replied  :  “  I  am  more 

and  more  convinced  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.”  To  one  whose  God  was  lost  in  the  mazes  of  pan¬ 
theistic  idealism  this  reply  astonishes  us.  Put  side  by  side  with 
some  of  the  utterances  from  the  pulpit  it  puts  us  to  shame.  It 
requires  but  a  simple  childlike  faith  in  Providence  to  feel  the 
breath  of  heaven  fanning  the  honest  toilers  who  are  laboring  to 
advance  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

If  it  can  be  said  by  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of  poetry, 
“  The  pessimist,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us,  but  in  liter¬ 
ature  it  is  only  the  optimists  who  have  lasting  power  and  attrac¬ 
tion,”  how  much  more  truthfully  can  this  be  said  of  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  God.  There  may  be  times  when  we  must  look  at  the 
spots  in  the  sun,  but  when  such  a  vision  so  enthralls  us  that  we 
can  not  see  the  sun  itself,  it  is  time  to  go  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  top  and  live  in  the  vale  below. 

Have  the  promises  failed?  Has  the  throne  of  the  eternal 
crumbled?  Have  the  hands  that  unhinged  empires  and  gave 
new  directions  to  civilizations  become  paratyzed  ?  Has  the  Holy 
Ghost  ceased  to  inspire  with  Pentecostal  power  the  hearts  upon 
which  rest  the  interests  of  a  world  struggling  up  to  the  richer 
experiences  of  the  Christian  life?  Have  the  lives  that  girded 
with  the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
been  sacrificed  in  vain  ?  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  many  pul¬ 
pits  answer  to  one  or  all  these  questions,  yes.  The  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  vain  breaks  the  seals  of  the  book  before  these 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Go  round  about  the  foundations  and 
tell  the  towers  of  the  palace  which  the  king  has  builded.  Here 
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we  shall  see  massive  stones  that  unmistakably  tell  of  the  heavenly 
quarry.  Here  we  shall  see  cedars  that  have  come  from  the  Leb- 
anons  where  the  angels  are  seeing  the  face  of  God.  Here  we 
shall  behold  joints  compacted  together  which  will  witness  to  the 
cunning  of  that  hand  which  is  fitting  up  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed.  -4 

Men  want  a  Gospel  of  hope,  and  it  will  not  and  should  not 
listen  to  any  other.  It  is  such  a  Gospel  that  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  hands.  The  light  of  the  everlasting  day  shines 
upon  this  earth  and  the  darkness  cannot  compress  it.  The 
heathen  are  to  be  given  to  the  Son  for  an  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession.  As  the  rain  and 
the  snow  come  down  and  return  not,  but  give  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  every  word  be  that  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth.  It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  whereunto  I  please.  It  is  Browning  who  says: 

It’s  wiser  being  good  than  bad, 

It’s  safer  being  meek  than  fierce, 

It’s  fitter  being  sane  than  mad, 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched, 

That,  after  last,  returns  the  first, 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched, 

That  what  began  best,  can’t  end  worst, 

Nor  what  God  blest  once,  prove  accursed. 

The  power  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  have  not  waned  since 
martyrs  bled  and  died,  that  new  stars  might  be  added  to  the 
banner  of  the  Prince  of  Israel.  It  has  potency  for  those  who 
are  struggling  with  the  constantly  increasing  problems  that  vex 
earnest  men  and  women.  It  can  and  will  accomplish  as  noble 
victories  in  the  twentieth  century  as  in  the  first.  There  are 
men  and  women  to-day  fashioned  by  the  influences  of  the  Gospel 
in  every  church  who  would  count  it  a  privilege  to  die  for  the 
truth.  There  is  in  them  a  passion  for  souls.  They  see  the 
triumph  not  from  afar,  but  as  just  at  hand.  They  are  about  the 
Father’s  business  and  would  not  tolerate  a  messenger  who  could 
not  help  them  to  see  more  clearly  the  breaking  of  the  day  of  the 
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Lord.  “It  is  because  Tennyson  is  a  religious  poet  that  he  is 
the  most  representative  poet  of  our  time.  Whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary  by  shallow  unbelievers,  our  time  is  a  time, 
not  of  growing  unbelief  but  of  growing  faith,  and  the  poets  who 
have  greatest  influence  and  a  clear  title  to  immortality  are 
those  who  deal  most  with  that  which  is  immortal  in  man.” 
There  is  no  room  for  despair  to  those  who  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  There  was  no  hour  in  his  earthly  life,  when 
He  did  not  see  and  feel  the  presence  of  the  everlasting 
Father.  There  was  no  hour  dense  enough  to  hide  from 
Him  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  no  opposition 
strong  enough  to  check  the  flow  of  the  waters  of  life  till  every 
corner  of  the  earth  had  been  irrigated  with  their  divine  heal¬ 
ing.  There  were  no  serried  hosts  that  could  stand  before  the 
triumphant  advance  of  His  banner.  And  without  such  notes  and 
victory  in  our  preaching  we  have  no  place  among  the  splendid 
possibilities  of  the  age,  all  alive  with  the  hope  and  promise  of 
His  coming.  Those  who  will  be  true  to  the  inspirations  that 
will  come  to  them  will  find  the  stars  fighting  in  their  courses 
for  them.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  life’s  long  work  is 
not  finished  while  the  shadows  lengthen  upon  the  plain  the 
sun  will  forget  to  set  behind  the  western  hills  till  the  last  enemy 
has  been  put  to  rout.  Then  as  a  prophet,  and  priest,  and  king 
the  preacher  will  “put  by  the  well-worn  tools  without  a  sigh  and 
go  expecting  elsewhere  better  work  to  do.” 


RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


REV.  SAMUEL  ZWINGLI  BEAM,  D.  D. 

In  the  study  of  history  we  discover  two  fundamental  elements 
in  human  nature  which,  in  their  chief  characteristics,  resemble 
the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  operative  in  the  physical 
universe.  One  of  these  is  the  principle  of  Individualism ,  the 
other  the  principle  of  Organization.  These  two  elements  are 
precisely  opposite  in  their  tendencies.  They  are  not  in  contrary 
opposition,  but  rather  in  polar  opposition,  by  which  we  mean 
that  they  are  not  in  such  opposition  that  the  existence  of  the  one 
necessarily  excludes  the  existence  of  the  other.  They  are  both 
necessary  and  complementary  elements  of  human  nature.  In. 
their  harmonious  development,  where  each  is  allowed  its  legiti¬ 
mate  function,  human  nature  will  reach  its  normal  condition,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  peace  and  happiness.  But  if  either  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  predominate  the  equilibrium  will  be  disturbed  and 
peace  and  happiness  destroyed. 

If  in  nature  the  attractive  power  of  the  sun  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  the  planets  would  fly  oft  in  tangents  and  probably  meet, 
in  their  mad  flight  through  space,  with  other  flying  bodies  and 
mutual  destruction  would  follow.  Or  if  the  sun  should  gain 
such  power  as  to  overcome  the  centrifugal  force,  then  the  earth 
and  other  planets  would  be  irresistibly  drawn  into  his  fiery  fur¬ 
nace  and  there  be  consumed.  And  thus,  if  individualism  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  overcoming  the  element  of  socialism,  or  the  power  of  or¬ 
ganization,  anarchy  necessarily  follows  with  consequent  misery 
and  destruction.  Or  if  the  development  of  the  principle  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  carried  to  the  extreme  of  centralization,  the  result 
would  be  substantially  the  same.  And  hence,  as  far  as  conse¬ 
quences  are  concerned,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
is  in  the  ascendancy.  Either  condition  is  abnormal  and  ruinous 
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to  individuals  and  society  alike.  In  either  case  we  suffer  a  reign 
of  antinomianism,  whether  under  the  form  of  pretended  law,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  open  lawlessness,  on  the  other.  The  only 
real  difference  would  be  that  the  semblance  of  order  would  be 
preserved  by  centralized  power  to  cover  up  the  real  lawlessness, 
while  abnormally  developed  personal  individualism  would  entirely 
set  aside  and  act  in  defiance  of  all  law.  In  either  instance  might 
is  made  the  principle  of  right  and  the  powerful  domineer  over 
and  oppress  the  weak  and  use  or  abuse  them  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  And  eventually  oppressed  and  oppressor  must  go  down 
alike  in  the  overthrow  that  follows.  Revolution  always  follows, 
overthrows  anarchy,  or  misrule,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  gives  . 
society  a  new  start  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  from  -which 
it  revolted. 

A  careful  study  of  history  demonstrates  that  this  abnormal 
state  of  things  has  existed  ever  since  man  cut  himself  loose  from 
God  and  began  to  assert  his  “  rights  ”  as  a  free  and  independent 
being. 

Sometimes  we  find  one  of  these  principles  in  the  ascendency, 
and  sometimes  the  other.  Like  the  pendulum  swinging  from  one 
extreme  of  the  arc  to  the  other,  so  these  two  elements  of  human 
nature  have  alternately  prevailed,  each  in  the  times  of  its  ascend¬ 
ency  inflicting  dire  calamities  both  on  individuals  and  society. 
The  brutal  selfishness  of  men,  in  either  case,  asserts  itself,  leaving 
his  moral  nature  in  eclipse,  and  God  is  forgotten. 

In  this  constant  struggle  for  supremacy  with  such  varying  suc¬ 
cess,  every  one,  whether  king  or  peasant,  lord  or  vassal,  rich  or 
poor,  has  found  it  expedient  to  frame  an  excuse  for  the  conflict ; 
and  the  excuse  usually  assumes  the  euphonious  title  of  “  Rights .” 
Not  right,  but  “  rights .”  There  is  a  world-wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  words.  Both  are  legitimate,  both  are  desirable, 
and  both  ought  to  be  preserved.  But  unhappily  “  rights  ”  has 
been  used  to  crush  the  Right,  and  men  have  wantonly  and 
cruelly  prostituted  power,  when  acquired,  to  oppress  the  weak. 

“  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  are  the  inalienable  “  rights  ”  of 
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men.  When  these  are  trampled  on,  revolution  becomes  the  right 
of  the  oppressed.  But  alas !  men  are  not  satisfied  when  they 
have  attained  their  rights.  Instead  of  rightly  using  them  they 
seek  to  crush  the  rights  of  others  by  tyranny  and  oppression  and 
use  them  to  advance  their  own  interests,  and  thus  mankind  has 
suffered  almost  untold  misery  through  the  ages. 

And  yet,  amid  these  bloody  conflicts,  we  discern  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  an  intelligent  constraining  power,  authoritatively  com¬ 
manding,  “So  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.”  Without 
this  divine  control,  mankind  would,  doubtless,  long  ago  have 
been  destroyed  by  such  mutual  conflicts.  God  has  been  exert¬ 
ing  this  salutary  influence  through  the  instrumentality  of  proph¬ 
ets,  teachers  and  wise  men,  whom  he  has  inspired  for  the  purpose 
among  all  peoples.  Buddha  in  India,  Confucius  in  China,  Zoro¬ 
aster  in  Persia,  Socrates  and  Solon  in  Greece,  and  others  who 
could  be  named,  are  examples  among  heathen  peoples  of  a  higher 
wisdom  and  a  purer  morality  than  unaided  human  nature  could 
produce.  But  the  highest  examples  of  a  divine  inspiration  and 
of  a  holy  influence  are  furnished  in  Moses  and  the  prophets  of 
Israel.  Such  men  as  these  God  has  raised  up  among  all  peoples 
and  in  all  the  ages  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Their  personal 
religious  characters  in  their  own  times  and  the  influence  of  their 
writings  in  all  times  subsequent  to  their  own  have  undoubtedly 
saved  the  race  from  total  destruction. 

Many  of  them,  indeed,  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  cause 
of  righteousness.  But  that  itself  became  a  new  force  in 
the  saving  purpose  of  divine  providence,  just  as  in  the  early 
Christian  age  the  “  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church.” 

God  would  have  spared  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  if  ten  righteous 
persons  had  been  found  there.  So  we  believe  that  amid  all  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  there  were  enough  righteous  persons  to 
preserve  the  race  from  perdition.  And  through  these,  God,  in  a 
profound  sense,  “  declared  His  righteousness  for  the  passing  over 
of  sins,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,”  until  “  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,”  for  Him  to  send  His  Son,  and  set  Him  forth,. 
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a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  I lis  blood;  that  He  might  Him¬ 
self  be  just  and  justify  him  that  has  faith  in  Jesus.”* 

In  Jesus,  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  the  prophets,  we  have  the 
model  Man  in  whom  individual  personal  freedom  was  developed 
alongside  of  perfect  obedience  to  law.  In  Him  we  behold  the 
ideal  Man,  who  in  His  personal  character  exhibited  the  most  per¬ 
fect  independence.  He  unreservedly  held  and  expressed  his  own 
opinions,  without  fear  or  favor.  He  moved  with  absolute  moral 
freedom  among  all  ranks  of  men.  He  condemned  sin  in  beggar 
and  king  alike,  being  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  never  ex¬ 
pressed  any  consciousness  of  sin  in  Himself.  lie  never  confessed 
to  an  error  or  repented,  because  He  at  no  time  transgressed  the 
law  in  the  slightest  particular,  nor  uttered  a  word  againt  govern¬ 
ment  or  authority.  On  the  contrary,  He  cheerfully  submitted  to 
the  law,  “  to  fulfil  all  righteousness and  thus  He  perfectly  har¬ 
monized,  in  His  own  life  and  words  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  of  law.  And  wrhen  charged  with  heresy  or  diabolism  He 
answered  calmly,  and  with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  innocence, 
“  Which  of  you  convicteth  Me  of  Sin  ?”f  This  man  became  the 
propitiation  through  His  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  whole  world, 
and  so  redeemed  the  world  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  He  taught 
men  the  true  nature  of  God.  He  revealed  to  men  their  true  re¬ 
lation  to  God.  He  healed  up  in  His  own  mediatorial  person  and 

life  the  breach  made  bv  sin.  He  showed  us  the  Fatherhood  of 
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God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  His  religion  were  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  men  in  His  own 
day.  Nor  have  they  yet  become  fully  understood,  though  signs 
are  not  wanting  to  show  that  men,  in  Christian  lands,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  apprehend,  and  act  upon  them,  not  indeed  perfectly,  but 
yet  really  and  truly.  Wise  men  are  studying  mankiud  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  and  beginning  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
saying,  “  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him¬ 
self.”  J  And  accordingly,  wherever  Christianity  prevails  we 

*  Rom.  3:  24.  25. 

+  John  8:46. 

i  2  Cor.  5:  16. 

*  • 
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find  men  surrendering  to  its  benign  influence,  enjoying  well-nigh 
complete  individual  liberty,  and  cheerfully  obeying  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Among  those  enjoying  this  liberty,  the  social  nature 
is  reaching  out  towards  its  normal  development,  not  only  in  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  organization  of  the 
State,  and  all  cooperative  institutions.  The  individual  element 
and  the  social  element  have  not  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
but  there  is  a  movement  going  forward  in  the  direction  of  har¬ 
mony,  evident  even  among  the  jarring  and  conflicting  interests 
of  men  who  see  little  worth  contending  for  beyond  their  personal 
“  rights.” 

Current  history  in  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  United 
States,  where  Christianity,  in  its  purest  principles,  has  been  fos¬ 
tered,  without  hindrance,  displays  an  exhibition  of  personal 
freedom,  developing  itself  in  harmony  with  the  highest  form  of 
organized  society  yet  enjoyed  by  men.  And  we  may  add  that  it 
is  growing  under  the  government  and  protection  of  the  wisest 
systems  of  organic  and  statute  laws  ever  enacted  by  human 
legislation. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceeding  pages)  says,  “  It  is  of  the  utmost  sig¬ 
nificance  that  note  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  race 
the  same  causes  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  both  y”* 
that  is,  to  the  development  of  the  individual  and  the  organization 
of  society.  The  causes  to  which  he  refers  are  the  forces  of 
steam  and  electricity .  These  physical  forces  are  doubtless  highly 
favorable  to  this  two-fold  development.  For  it  must  be  clear  to 
every  observer  of  the  advancement  of  the  material  and  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  mankind  that  the  invention  of  machiner}7  for  all 
purposes  has  necessitated  organized  labor  and  organized  capital 
in  all  branches  of  business.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  demands 
the  cultivation  of  the  individual  in  all  those  elements  of  his 
nature,  which  make  for  personal  independence  and  self  respect. 

It  is  also  equally  evident  that  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity 
are  now  absolutely  indispensible  to  the  advancement  and  pro- 

*  The  New  Era ,  page  27. 
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motion  of  human  life  under  present  conditions.  Through  these 
forces  all  barriers  hitherto  separating  mankind  have  been  broken 
down  or  surmounted.  Mountains  and  oceans  no  longer  forbid 
the  mingling  of  the  nations  in  commercial  and  material  enter- 
prizes.  All  nations  and  peoples  through  commercial  intercourse 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  mutual  responsibilities,  in  the  form  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  which  all  nations  feel  in  duty  bound  to  respect  and 
obey. 

But  in  view  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  highest  and  most 
advanced  civilization  of  this  wonderful  age  is  found  precisely 
where  Christianity  exists  in  its  purest  form,  and  where  its  ele¬ 
vating  presence  exerts  a  powerful  influence  for  good,  even  on 
those  who  are  not  its  votaries,  have  we  not  a  legitimate  reason  to 
assume  that  this  morally  convalescent  state  of  society  is  largely 
due  to  its  regenerative  energy?  Can  we  suppose  that  physical 
forces  alone ,  though  capable  of  annihilating  time  and  space,  can 
regenerate  and  elevate  the  social  organism,  or  raise  the  single 
individual  to  this  high  state  of  civilization?  We  do  not,  of 
course,  question  their  civilizing  powers,  but  we  do  seriously  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  mankind  can 
be  promoted  by  physical  forces.  In  themselves  they  are  neither 
morally  good  nor  bad.  They  are  simply  the  servants  of  men, 
and  can  be  used  to  promote  or  retard  the  progress  of  religion  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  those  who  use  them.  The  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  and  of  ancient  Egypt,  were  in  many  respects 
equal  to  our  own.  But  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  aspect,  there  is 
no  comparison.  The  forces  which  promoted  their  civilizations 
were  so  degrading  that  the  people  sank  in  moral  turpitude,  about 
in  the  same  ratio  that  they  rose  physically  and  intellectually,  until 
their  moral  degradation  grew  so  heavy  as  to  crush  even  their  in¬ 
tellectual  and  physical  energy.  And  if  our  civilization  were  no 
higher  than  physical  forces  could  raise  it  we  might  reasonably 
expect  it  to  fall  eventually  into  a  similar  ruin. 

If  we  eliminate  the  ethical  and  spiritual  forces  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  we  shall  find  that  philosophy,  science,  literature,  and  material 
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prosperity  could  not  long  promote  or  maintain  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  individual,  and  of  social  organization.  On 
the  contrary  any  or  all  of  these  forces  may  be  used  for  good  or 
evil.  And  so  steam  or  electricity,  though  powerful  means  for 
promoting  either  or  both  principles  involved,  may,  like  all  physical 
and  mental  forces,  be  used  to  advance  one  and  injure  the  other. 
Whatever  advantage  we  enjoy  through  them  is  due  to  their  right 
use,  and  their  right  use  depends  on  our  conscious  exercise  of 
obedience  to  the  ethical  law  of  right.  And  our  high  sense  of  moral 
obligation  rests  not  only  on  the  teaching  and  personal  life  of  the 
historic  Christ,  but  even  more  on  the  practical  influence  of 
Christianity,  or  of  the  life  of  the  glorified  Christ,  as  this  is  seen 
actively  operative  in  His  Church,  under  the  renewing  and  sanc¬ 
tifying  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Christianity  is  indisputably  revolutionizing,  not  only  the  social 
life  of  the  people  in  our  own  country,  but  it  is  felt  and  exercises 
a  powerful  influence  among  all  nations.  In  consequence  of  this, 
diplomacy  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  sword  in  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  national  disputes.  And  the  brotherhood  of  men  is  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  conciliatory  spirit  with  which  all  questions  of 
national  and  international  interests  are  discussed. 

Again,  the  wonderful  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Church  in 
America,  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  the  population,  and  it& 
spread  into  all  portions  of  the  country,  are  strong  proofs  that  its 
elevating  power  is  felt  in  all  strata  of  society.  Even  among  the 
working  classes  it  is  pressing  forward,  and  we  believe,  if  statistics 
could  be  gathered  in  all  places  as  easily  as  in  the  cities,  that  the 
evidence  would  show  that  the  Church  is  not  losing  its  influence 
among  the  poor  to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  sometimes  asserted. 
Blatant  infidels  and  lawless  anarchists  make  a  great  noise  and 
bluster  in  their  mad  ravings  against  the  Church.  But  people  wdio 
make  the  greatest  noise  are  usually  neither  the  strongest  nor  in 
the  majority.  But  they  can  belie  and  misrepresent  the  quiet, 
sensible  people  who  are  animated  by  higher  moral  principles 
and  characterized  by  far  better  practices. 

It  has  become  the  vicious  custom  to  publish  broadcast  every 
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theft,  robbery,  murder,  suicide  and  all  other  crimes,  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  purpose  of  showing  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  bring 
society  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  And  even  Christian 
writers  pessimistically  reiterate  the  cry,  “  The  Church  has  failed 
to  perform  her  mission  to  society.”  She  has  sought,  we  are  told, 
to  save  individuals  exclusively,  not  caring  to  elevate  society  as  a 
whole ;  as  if  individuals  could  be  converted  and  saved,  while  so¬ 
ciety  is  left  to  perish !  The  law  of  love,  it  is  claimed,  has  been 
ignored  by  the  Church,  and  thus  she  has  maimed  the  Christian 
life  and  belittled  Christ’s  conception  of  it. 

With  such  disparaging  views  of  the  work  of  the  Church  we 
cannot  agree.  It  puts  Christ  and  His  Church  in  an  attitude  of 
antagonism,  which  facts  do  not  justify.  Christ  made  no  mistake 
in  sending  forth  the  Church;  nor  has  He  failed  to  make  His 
presence  felt  at  all  times  in  her  ministrations.  She  has  not  failed 
to  appreciate  her  mission  or  to  do  her  appointed  work.  Bus 
some  people,  in  their  misdirected  zeal  for  the  “  historic  Christ,” 
and  for  what  He  personally  said  and  did  while  on  earth,  fail  to 
recognize  the  “glorified  Christ,”  in  the  glorious  work  which  He 
is  doing  in  the  Church.  Thus  they  sever  Christ  from  his  Church, 
the  head  from  the  body,  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  the  Church, 
attributing  what  is  due  to  her  influence  to  other  causes.  Thus 
it  is  held  that  whatever  spiritual  influence  the  Church  exercises 

on  society  is  due  rather  to  incidental  and  unconscious  effects 
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than  to  any  intention  on  her  part  to  bring  the  social  organism  at 
such  into  the  obedience  of  Christ.  According  to  the  theory 
under  consideration  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  life,  which  is  now  fairly  started  on  its  up¬ 
ward  way,  are  the  material  elements  of  steam  and  electricity. 
The  discovery  of  anodynes  and  anaesthetics,  which  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  practice  of  surgery,  rendering  many  operations  easy 
and  painless,  is  either  the  result  of  accident  or  attributable  to  the 
efforts  of  a  godless  science.  The  religion  of  the  Church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amelioration  of  human  woe  in  its  relation 
to  our  social  condition.  She  neglects  to  practice  or  to  teach 
man’s  moral  obligation  to  his  brother,  as  if  true  religion  concerned 
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the  individual  alone.  She  teaches  the  individual  to  love  God,  but 
not  to  love  his  neighbor,  thus  inculcating  spiritual  selfishness. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  society  partakes  of  the  salvation  of  Christ  at 
all  it  does  so  independently  and  in  spite  of  the  Church.  Such 
ideas  seem  to  pervade  the  writings  of  social  reformers  and  to 
dominate  all  their  efforts  in  seeking  the  elevation  of  society. 
And  while  many  good  things,  of  course,  are  written  and  practiced 
by  them,  their  good  effects  are  nullified  by  these  wholesale  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  her  methods,  apparently 
because  she  resists  their  secularizing  plans  and  purposes. 

According  to  our  conception  one  chief  aim  and  practice  of  the 
Church  is  to  lift  up  men  into  a  social  organism  far  above  the 
plane  of  nature.  Her  own  organization  rests  in  the  sphere  of  di¬ 
vine  grace  above  the  level  of  all  merely  human  societies.  And 
there  in  that  high  position  to  which  she  has  lifted  her  members 
she  exercises  her  best  energies  in  promoting  the  development  of 
the  highest  and  holiest  individual  character,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  means  of  association  in  work  and  worship  she  aims  at  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  perfect  social  organization,  on  the  other.  But  it  must 
be  evident,  on  a  moment’s  reflection,  that  the  perfection  of  such 
a  social  organism  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  regeneration  of 
the  individual  and  the  cultivation  of  the  new  spiritual  life  into 
which  he  is  born.  It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  perfec¬ 
tion  has  never  yet  been  reached,  simply  because  of  the  imperfect 
material  with  which  she  has  to  work. 

But  we  cannot  admit  of  a  dualism  between  the  individual  and 
society,  which  will  permit  the  spiritual  elevation  of  either  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  other.  If  the  individual  is  pervaded  with  the 
life  of  Christ  he  must  be  the  organ  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  he  forms  a  vital  part  must  be  correspondingly 
sanctified. 

She  has  not  generally  organized  “  Institutional  Churches  ”  to 
gather  up  and  feed  and  clothe  the  poor,  in  order  then  to  follow 
with  the  ministration  of  spiritual  food.  Neither  is  that  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  her  mission  any  more  than  it  is  her  mission  to  set 
up  cheap  restaurants  and  lodging  houses  for  the  same  purpose. 
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It  is  certainly  right  for  city  churches  to  send  properly  accreditted 
missionaries,  clerical  and  lay,  male  and  female,  into  the  “down, 
town  districts,”  that  they  may  come  in  touch  with  the  multitudes 
there  in  order  to  save  them,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
Church  in  general  is  under  any  special  obligation  to  mingle  on 
equal  terms  with  the  lower  strata  of  society  in  order  to  save  it. 
If,  however,  she  trains  her  members  in  the  social  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  they,  under  that  inspiration,  go  out  either  as  indi¬ 
viduals  or  in  societies  organized  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  the  fallen,  she  is  doing,  according  to  our  best  judgment, 
her  own  legitimate  work.  And  it  is  little  short  of  robbery  to 
deny  her  the  credit  which  rightfully  belongs  to  her.  Where, 
we  may  pertinently  ask,  do  such  individuals  and  societies  get  the 
inspiration  which  impels  them  to  such  Christ-like  deeds? 

Church  members  in  general  are  neither  personally  nor  finan¬ 
cially  equipped  for  the  individual  work  demanded  in  some  quar¬ 
ters.  If  they  attend  to  their  own  church  work,  and  coutribute, 
according  to  their  ability,  for  the  support  of  missionaries,  whether 
for  foreign  work  among  the  heathen  or  for  home  work  in  clisti- 
tute  places,  or  for  special  work  for  the  very  poor  in  the  “  down 
town  tenements,”  they  are  doing  a  work  for  Christ  and  obeying 
His  “  second  great  Commandment.” 

If  some  individuals  and  extra-ecclesiastical  societies  do  this 
kind  of  work,  and  then  boast  of  their  superior  charity,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  obligations  to  the  Church  for  the  impulse  given 
them  in  that  direction,  they  simply  put  a  damper  on  the  good 
effects  of  their  own  work ;  for  in  so  doing  they  alienate  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  assist  from  the  Church,  and  thus  lay  impedi¬ 
ments  in  their  way  of  coming  to  Christ  Himself.  Such  work 
ends  in  a  mere  exhibition  of  humanitarianism,  without  any  per¬ 
manent  and  distinctive  Christian  character. 

Suppose  the  Church  should  disband  and  abandon  the  work  of 
feeding,  clothing  and  reclaiming  men  from  poverty  and  wicked 
ways,  how  long  would  such  good  works  continue  ?  Possibly  for 
a  generation  or  two ;  probably  a  less  time  than  that.  In  the 
course  of  time  all  would  sink  into  moral  degradation  and  de- 
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creptitude,  and  our  civilization  would  fall  to  pieces.  Selfish 
greed  and  unholy  ambition  would  crush  society  under  the  iron 
heel  of  oppression  and  servitude.  The  name  of  Christ  would  be¬ 
come  a  historical  reminiscence,  and,  like  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  He  would  be  relegated  to  the  realms  of  myth  and 
poetry.  The  beautiful  dream  of  Christianity  would  be  read  by 
future  generations  with  an  admiration  akin  to  that  with  which 
we  read  of  Jupiter  Olympus  and  other  myths  of  ancient  story. 

But  such  a  supposition  is  simply  unthinkable  for  the  loyal 
patriotic  Christian,  who  believes  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  to  become  universal  among  men.  There  are  those,  however, 
“  who  speak  of  our  civilization,  our  arts,  our  freedom,  our  laws, 
and  forget  entirely  hoio  large  a  share  of  all  is  due  to  Christi¬ 
anity  ”  (i?ose). 

Others  claims  much  for  Christianity,  but  create  a  dualism, 
contending  for  an  odious  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
w  hat  they  are  pleased  to  call  6  Churchianity  the  slur  is  intended 
to  express  contempt  for  the  Church,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
pretend  to  glorify  Christianity.  They  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
words  of  Colton,  that  “  Public  charities  and  benevolent  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  every  species  of  distress  are 
peculiar  to  Christianity;  no  other  system  of  civic  or  religious 
policy  has  originated  them ;  they  form  its  highest  praise  and 
characteristic  feature.”  They  agee  with  Hannah  More,  that 
“  Christianity  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine  original ;  it  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  its  gracious  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up 
thither.  Its  author  is  God ;  it  was  foretold  from  the  beginning 
by  prophecies,  which  grew  clearer  and  brighter  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  period  of  their  accomplishment,  etc.”  Yet,  strange  to 
tell,  the  same  devout  votaries  of  Christianity,  are  equally  willing, 
nay,  apparently  anxious,  to  deny  the  gracious  agency  of  the  Church 
in  the  promotion  of  this  glorious  religion,  of  which  she  is  the  only 
divinely  authorized  exponent  in  the  world.  The  “  Kingdom  of 
Christ  ”  they  regard  as  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  mon¬ 
archy  which  they  somehow,  somewhere,  at  sometime,  hope  to  see 
firmly  and  triumphantly  established  in  spite  of  the  Church  of 
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Christ  and  her  persistent  failure  to  apprehend  her  mission  or  to 
perform  her  God-appointed  duty.  They  seem  willing  to  crucify 
the  “body  of  Christ,”  lest  it  hinder  the  progres  of  Ilis  “King¬ 
dom,”  as  if  the  Church  were  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  its 
advancement.  And  thus  they  overlook  or  ignore  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  Church  was  organized,  inspired  and  equipped  by 
her  Lord  for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  Ilis  Kingdom  in 
the  world  and  of  sustaining  the  truth  on  which  it  is  founded,  as 
its  “  pillar  and  ground.” 

Is  not  the  Church  a  divine  institution,  supernatural  in  origin, 
and  permeated  by  the  life  and  Spirit  of  Christ  ?  Has  He  not 
put  into  her  hands  the  Word  and  Sacrements,  and  endued  her 
with  power  from  on  high,  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and  disciple 
the  nations  by  baptizing  and  teaching  them  the  principles  of  his 
religion  or  the  laws  of  His  kingdom  ?  And  has  He  not  promised 
to  be  with  her  all  days ,  with  the  assurance  that  the  gates  of 
Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  her  ?  And  has  she  not  ever 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost  been  pushing  her  conquests  in  all 
directions  ?  Yes.  But  why,  then,  has  she  not  long  ago  won  the 
world  to  Christ?  The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  Every 
hindrance  that  men  and  devils  could  devise  to  block  her  way  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world  has  impeded  her  progress.  Not  only 
the  antagonism  of  the  world  itself,  in  the  forms  of  government, 
laws,  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  superstition  has  been 
met  by  her  ;  but  also  the  opposition  of  false  professors  of  religion, 
and  even  of  good  men  within  her  own  organization,  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  retardation  of  her  onward  progress.  So  that  any 
failure  she  seems  to  have  made  is  due  to  the  unfaithfulness  and 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy  of  individual  members  and  to  the  antagonism 
of  human  nature,  which  is  always  restive  under  wholesome  disci- 
cipline.  No  one  will  hold  Jesus  responsible  for  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  though  He  knew  perfectly  well  he  would  betray  Him. 
Neither  should  the  Church  be  held  responsible  for  the  Judases  who 
enter  the  fold  and  try  to  cover  up  their  hypocrisies  under  the 
sanctity  of  the  Christian  profession. 

And  besides  all  these  hindrances  to  her  progress,  strange  as  it 
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may  seem,  the  bad  character  and  sinister  conduct  of  men  among 
the  “  masses”  who  antagonize  and  vilify  the  Church  are  exten¬ 
uated,  while  the  Church  must  bear  the  reproach  of  having  failed 
to  lead  such  men  to  Christ.  The  fact  is  she  has  been  unremittingly 
offering  them  the  Gospel,  and  they  have  persistently  refused  it. 
They  have  met  her  overtures  of  mercy  with  the  bitterest  animosity, 
and  repelled  her  kindest  efforts  with  the  most  spiteful  antipathy. 
It  is  not  uncharitable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  such  men  would 
repel  Jesus  Himself  in  about  the  same  wray  if  He  should  appear 
personally  among  them.  They  might  be  tempted  to  follow  Him 
for  the  “  loaves  and  fishes,”  but  not  “  for  the  meat  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life.”  *  This  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the 
experience  he  had  with  such  men  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  mis¬ 
sion.  Accordingly  it  is  with  a  bad  grace  that  Christian  writers, 
with  an  apparent  gusto  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  admit  and  reit¬ 
erate  the  charge  against  the  Church  that  she  has  failed  to  ap. 
predate  her  mission  and  to  do  her  legitimate  work.  Such  pub- 
lished  writings  only  encourage  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  King¬ 
dom  in  their  malicious  efforts  to  break  it  down. 

It  is  simply  an  outrage  to  Christianity  and  to  Christ  Himself 
to  ask  His  Church,  His  own  body,  the  “  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,”  f  the  embodiment  of  His  Kingdom  in  the  world,  to  fall  on 
her  knees  and  confess  to  blatant  infidels  and  profane  miscreants 
that  she  has  failed  in  her  duty  towards  them,  notwithstanding  she 
has  suffered  the  bitterest  persecutions  at  their  hands  for  her  faith¬ 
ful  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  hue  and  cry  against 
her  from  that  quarter  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  howling  mob  that 
cried,  “  Crucify  Him,”  in  the  days  of  old. 

Poverty  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated  and  wretchedness  to  be 
pitied,  but  they  can  furnish  no  excuse  for  denying  Christ  or 
anathematizing  His  Church,  for  the  Church  has,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Master,  extended  the  helping  hand  as  far  as  opportunity  offered, 
and,  therefore,  she  has  done  what  she  could  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  society,  and  to  raise  up  the  down- trodden  and  oppressed. 

*  Ju.  6  :  26,  27. 

1 1  Tim. ,  3:15. 
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And  it  may  be  added  that  society  suffers  about  in  the  proportion 
that  it  refuses  to  accept  her  overtures  of  mercy,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  as  lono:  as  it  treats  the  Church  of  Christ  as  an 
enemv  and  refuses  her  friendly  offices. 

We  can  not,  of  course,  close  our  eyes  to  the  lamentable  and 
appalling  poverty  which  many  suffer  through  the  greed  and  ra¬ 
pacity  of  others.  But  we  can  not  believe  that  this  is  chargeable 
to  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  Church,  though  that  sin  does  lie 
and  crouch  at  the  doors  of  some  of  her  members,  who  forget  that 
every  man  is  his  brother’s  keeper.  On  the  contrary,  her  aim  and 
purpose  is  to  save  not  only  the  souls  of  men,  but  to  improve  their 
earthly  condition  by  holding  up,  by  precept  and  example,  the  fra¬ 
ternal  law  of  love.  Thus  she  has  proven  herself  the  most  potent 
factor  in  elevating  society  in  this  country  to  the  high  and  happy 
state  of  civilization  which  the  present  generation  enjoys.  And 
however  much  may  be  due  to  modern  labor-saving  machinery  and 
the  power  of  steam  and  electricity  in  the  advancement  of  human 
progress,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  see  how  they  can  pro¬ 
mote  civil  liberty  and  social  organization  in  any  normal  way 
without  the  uplifting  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Gospel.  They 
are  simply  material  forces,  and  may  be  used  to  crush  the  masses 
or  to  carry  their  burdens,  according  as  the  men  who  use  them  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  selfishness  or  the  law  of  love.  And 
while  many  are  down  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  degradation, 
and  distress,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  America  are  free  and  happy.  And  in  all  genuine  Christian 
lands  this  happiness  blesses  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  rigors  of  poverty  are,  doubtless,  as 
distressing  as  ever,  but  where  the  Christian  Church  has  a  free 
hand  in  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  no  matter 
through  what  agency,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  their  poverty  is 
lessened  to  the  extent  of  her  power  to  relieve  it. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  purifying  and  elevating  force  in  our  civilization, 
not  merely  through  isolated  individual  effort,  nor  independently 
and  in  spite  of  a  recalcitrant  Church,  but  through  the  obedience 
and  active  energy  of  the  Church  herself. 
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It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  this  Clirist-like  work  should 
go  forward  far  more  rapidly  than  it  has  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
But  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  proportion  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Church  earnestly  lend  a  helping  hand  in  carrying  out  her 
beneficent  enterprises.  This  would  accomplish  far  more  good 
than  to  stand  aside  and  cry,  u  The  Church  is  a  failure,”  or  than 
to  engage  in  independent  personal  work  or  in  independent  or¬ 
ganized  effort,  and  then  boastfully  cry,  u  See  my  zeal  for  the 
Lord  in  doing  what  the  Church  ought  to  do,  but  neglects.” 

It  is  true  that  she  must  change  her  methods  and  adapt  them 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  her  environment  as  civilization  ad¬ 
vances  and  social  life  demands  it.  But  has  she  not,  in  fact,  been 
constantly  making  such  changes  and  adjusting  her  methods  to 
her  new  relations  as  they  are  formed  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation  ?  Is  not  her  history  made  up  largely  of  such  changes  as 
new  circumstances  and  new  needs  required  at  her  hands?  If 
she  had  not  thus  adopted  her  methods  to  her  constantly  changing 
environment,  following  the  direction  and  guidance  of  her  ever¬ 
present  Lord,  the  gates  of  Hades  would  long  ago  have  prevailed 
against  her.  Her  very  evident  vitality  and  activity  in  spreading 
the  Gospel  at  this  day,  resulting  in  lifting  up  the  down-trodden 
and  oppressed,  stand  out  as  living  witnesses  of  her  fidelity  to  her 
mission,  which  no  denial  can  set  aside.  Her  work,  of  course,  is 
not  directed  to  the  regeneration  of  society  as  a  whole,  but  to  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  this  she  follows  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Christ,  who  at  no  time  attempted  to  reform  the  organism 
of  society.  And  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  very  nature  of  hu- 
manit}^.  No  state  and  no  society  can  be  better  than  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and  hence  the  normal  order  re¬ 
quires  that  individuals  must  be  regenerated  first,  and  then  the 
regeneration  of  the  social  organism  will  follow  of  necessity.  This 
is  the  order  followed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church. 

But  the  Church  is  so  slow.  Well,  possibly  she  ought  to  ad¬ 
vance  more  rapidly.  And  there  is  little  doubt,  if  she  could 
muster  all  her  forces,  and  set  them  to  work  like  a  well-drilled 
and  perfectly  equipped  army,  that  her  victories  and  conquests  for 
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the  kingdom  of  her  Lord  would  be  more  rapid  and  decisive  than 
they  appear  to  be.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  her  au¬ 
thority  over  her  members  is  maintained  by  moral  forces  only. 
She  has  no  physical  or  legal  power  to  compel  men  to  give 
personal  or  financial  succor  in  carrying  forward  her  God-ap¬ 
pointed  work.  Whatever  she  accomplishes,  it  is  by  the  voluntary 
consecration  of  men  and  means.  And  only  as  her  members  are 
constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  will  they  enthusiastically  work 
for  or  contribute  towards  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom. 
But  unhappily  there  never  was  a  time  when  all  her  members  were 
imbued  with  her  spirit  or  her  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
Even  in  the  days  of  her  first  love  she  was  hindered  by  false 
brethren  or  by  the  sluggish  efforts  of  lukewarm  members.  It 
was  one  of  the  hindrances  of  the  Apostolic  Church  that  she  was 
weighted  down  with  bad  or  indifferent  material,  which  she  could 
not  assimilate  or  use  for  the  promotion  of  her  mission.  A  study 
of  Acts  and  the  Epistles  will  fully  corroborate  this  statement. 
Yet  no  loyal  Christian  will  assert  that  the  Apostolic  Church 
failed  to  appreciate  her  mission.  So  the  Church,  in  every  period 
of  her  history,  has  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  this,  added 
to  outside  resistance  and  antagonism  from  every  quarter,  has 
served  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  rapid  progress  of  evangeliz¬ 
ing  the  world.  And  besides,  she  has  at  all  times  been  sorely  tried 
by  enthusiastic  members,  whose  zeal  outran  their  discretion. 
Such  members,  anxious  to  assault  and  bombard  the  enemy’s  forts, 
have  found  the  movements  of  the  Church  too  slow.  According  to 
them  she  does  not  apprehend  her  mission ;  she  fails  to  adapt  her 
methods  to  her  environment,  sacrifices  one  class  for  the  interests 
of  another,  and  thus  she  appears  to  them  to  be  guilty  of  betray¬ 
ing  her  trust,  or  at  least  of  not  doing  her  whole  duty.  Thus 
they  overlook  the  hindrance  they  themselves  furnish  by  their  un¬ 
reasoning  zeal  and  indiscretion  in  publishing  to  an  already 
prejudiced  world  her  supposed  delinquencies.  They  thus  afford 
excuses  for  unbelieving  people  to  stand  aloof  and  antagonize  her 
best  efforts  to  bring  them  to  Christ. 

God  took  four  thousand  years  or  more  to  prepare  the  world 
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for  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  needed  twelve  hundred  years  to 
Christianize  and  civilize  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  to  prepare 
the  people  of  the  continent  for  the  great  religious  revival  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  it  has  required  four  hundred  years  for 
Protestantism  to  establish  itself  among  the  most  favored  nations, 
and  to  give  them  the  highest  and  purest  civilization  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  gathering  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Europe 
into  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  necessitated  ages  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  training  before  they  were  ripe  for  more  aggressive 
work.  And  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years, 
Protestantism  is  just  prepared  to  push  her  conquests  into  wider 
fields  of  Christian  activity.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  Church 
could  now  within  a  year,  or  a  quarter  of  a  century,  gather  into 
the  fold  all  that  are  outside,  even  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  ;  what  then  ?  It  is  safe  to  reply  that  so  great  an 
influex  of  unprepared  material  would  greatly  demoralize  the 
organization  of  the  Church  itself,  just  as  so  great  an  ingather¬ 
ing  of  barbarians  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  became  a 
burden  which  almost  crushed  the  life  out  of  the  Church,  and  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  cast  out  the  corruption  and  idolatry. 

It  may  be  literally  true  that  the  “  King’s  business  requires 
haste,”  but  the  haste  must  be  tempered  with  discretion.  Time, 
as  well  as  zeal,  is  necessary  for  the  successful  evangelization  of 
the  world.  For  even  Christianity,  with  its  purest  and  most  earn¬ 
est  energies,  cannot  raise  to  a  high  state  of  civilization  and  cul¬ 
ture,  in  a  day,  a  people  which  for  centuries  has  been  grovelling 
in  the  depths  of  sin  and  degradation.  The  Church,  therefore, 
needs  to  gather  in  the  masses  as  rapidly  as  she  can  assimilate 
them  to  her  own  moral  and  spiritual  character,  and  no  faster. 
Otherwise  their  overwhelming  numbers,  coming  in  like  a  flood, 
freighted  with  degrading  vices,  will  drag  her  down  towards  their 
own  low  level  in  spite  of  her  struggles  to  elevate  them  to  her 
own.  We  do  not  forget  the  power  of  divine  grace  or  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  our  Lord.  But  God’s  grace  never  elevates  men  above 
their  vices  without  their  cooperation.  And  it  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  the  Church  to  limit  her  powers  of  assimilation. 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  reiterate  our  belief  that  the  Church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  so  recreant  to  her  sacred  trust  as  many 
writers  pessimistically  think.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  her  divine  Master  and  by  His  gracious  help,  she  has 
been,  and  still  is,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  Within  the  now-expiring  century  the  “  opened  doors  ” 
securing  access  to  all  peoples  have  been  discovered.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  word  of  God  in  manj^  languages  ;  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  Christian  schools  in  heathen  lands ;  the  multipli¬ 
cation  and  endowment  of  Christian  colleges  at  home  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  Gospel  workers  in  every  part  of  the  world — all  these 
wonderful  things,  together  with  our  amazing  facilities  for  travel 
and  for  mingling  fraternally  among  all  nations,  have  placed  the 
Church  on  a  vantage-ground  for  pushing  her  conquests  with  a 
rapidity  hitherto  unattained.  Only  let  her  work  be  helped  and 
not  hindered  by  those  who  sigh  for  the  regeneration  of  society. 
Let  her  continue  to  convert  and  save  individual  men  and  women 
until  the  whole  organism  of  society,  of  which  they  are  the  in¬ 
tegral  constituents,  shall  feel  the  irresistible  power  of  that  new 
spiritual  life  which  has  lifted  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  nature 
into  the  higher  sphere  of  divine  grace.  Then  no  fears  need  be 
entertained  regarding  the  regeneration  of  society  and  the  com¬ 
plete  triumph  of  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom. 


Y. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BIBLE? 

REV.  D.  H.  LEADER. 

One  who  assumes  to  answer  this  question  at  the  present  day 
finds  himself  confronted  with  a  task  that  is  not  easy,  for  he  is 
met  at  the  outset  by  a  multitude  of  conflicting  opinions,  many  of 
them  those  of  writers  of  the  highest  reputation  for  scholarship, 
yet  whose  views  his  own  conceptions  of  right  impel  him  to  differ 
from.  There  was  a  time  when  one  might  have  answered  the 
question  :  “  What  is  the  Bible  ?”  by  simply  saying,  it  is  the  word 
of  God,  in  all  its  parts  and  contents,  word  for  word  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  he  could  have  felt  safe  that  few,  if  any,  aside 
from  the  infidel  and  the  scoffer,  would  have  cared  to  question  his 
position.  Now  it  is  different.  A  great  controversy  exists  along 
the  line  of  this  question.  The  conflict  is  sharp  and  the  criticism 
keen  and  severe.  Blows  are  being  struck  that  are  felt  to  be 
weighty  and  of  far-reaching  effect.  The  cause  of  this  conflict 
arises  partly  from  later  discoveries  of  science,  with  which  some 
statements  of  the  Bible  do  not  accord,  and  partly  from  what  is 
called  the  advancement  of  Biblical  Science  itself.  The  combat¬ 
ants  in  this  war  of  opinions  over  the  Bible  may  be  divided,  in  a 
general  way,  into  three  classes.  There  is,  first,  the  scientist  pure 
and  simple  who  cares  for  nothing  but  science  strictly  so  called, 
who  ignores  the  claims  of  the  Bible  because  he  practically,  if  not 
wholly,  rejects  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Divine  agency  in  any¬ 
thing. 

Such  men  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall  and  their  schools  we 
put  in  this  class ;  also  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school  of  philos¬ 
ophers,  and  all  such  men  as  the  Ingersoll  type  who,  although  not 
scientists  proper,  are  heartily  in  accord  with,  and  make  free  use 
of  whatever  material  science  affords  to  aid  them  in  their  assaults 
on  the  Bible.  Any  opinions  of  this  class  of  men  as  to  what  the 
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Bible  is  we  feel  should  be  allowed  to  have  no  weight  whatever. 
Being  without  faith  in  a  personal  God,  they  are  without  the  first 
qualification  to  an  understanding  of  the  Bible.  44  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  to  him.  Neither  can  he  know  them  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.” 

In  the  second  class  we  place  those  of  the  more  extreme  wing 
of  biblical  scientists.  The  so-called  higher  critics,  who  contend 
that  the  Bible  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with,  and  its  worth  be 
determined  by  the  light  of  attested  facts  of  history  and  discovery, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  must  be  willing  to  abandon  formerly 
accepted  theories  not  so  attested,  reject  the  traditional  claims  of 
a  Divine  authorship  for  all  that  the  Bible  contains,  and  deny  an 
equal  inspiration  for  all  its  parts,  claiming  that  much  of  it  is  only 
the  opinion,  or  impressions,  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  not  to 
be  relied  on  as  divine  truth.  They  deny  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  insist  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  being  “  the  ultimate  rule  and 
measure  of  the  whole  Christian  faith.”  They  claim  that  “  men 
should  be  permitted  to  think  freely  and  know  the  mind  of  God 
as  best  they  can,  whether  it  is  written  in  books  or  on  rocks,  or 
in  the  constitution  and  intuitions  of  the  human  soul.”* 

A  third  class  are  those  who  reject  the  views  of  the  above,  and  • 
still  adhere  to  the  old,  and  we  think,  generally  accepted  belief 
that  the  Bible  is  from  beginning  to  end  the  veritable  word  of 
God  to  men  ;  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  findings  of  Science,  bib¬ 
lical  or  otherwise,  only  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  seriously  conflict 
with  the  statements  of  the  written  word,  but  who  at  that  point 
pin  their  faith  to  the  Bible,  and  bid  Science  and  its  claims,  with 
their  equal,  if  not  greater  muddles  and  mysteries,  to  go  their  own 
road,  saying,  44  To  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony,  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them.” 

After  such  examination  of  the  Hews  of  various  writers  as  time 
and  material  at  hand  has  allowed  us,  coupled  with  over  a  score  of 
years  of  careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  feel  prepared 

*  Dr.  J.  H.  Rylance,  of  New  York,  in  Literary  Digest ,  Dec.  10,  1698. 
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to  state  what  we  personally  believe  and  teach  the  Bible  to  be. 
And  we  take  our  stand  largely  with  those  mentioned  in  the  last 
class.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  contain  the  only  clear  and  in¬ 
fallible  revelation  of  God  in  his  relation  to  the  world  and  man. 

We  feel  it  to  be  true  enough  that  God  has  also  in  a  measure 
revealed  Himself  outside  of  the  Bible.  There  is  an  inborn  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  existence  of  God  in  all  humanity,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  prevailing  religious  instinct  shown  by  people  of  all  times 
and  all  lands.  God  has  also  revealed  Himself  in  nature.  “  The 
heavens  declare  His  Glory,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  His 
handywork.”  “  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead.” 

But  neither  of  these  revelations  could  lead  men  to  a  full  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  will  and  purposes  of  God.  Such 
knowdedge  could  only  come  by  means  of  a  speech  or  language  ; 
such  as  man  uses  to  express  the  thought  of  his  own  soul.  This  we 
have  in  the  law,  prophecy,  and  gospel,  of  which  Christ  J esus  Him¬ 
self  is  the  center  and  fullness,  in  whom  we  have  the  revelation  of 
the  very  life  and  being  of  God,  expressed  in  words  and  actions 
corresponding  to  man’s  own  manner  of  expression,  as  nature 
does  not. 

Christ  the  God-man,  the  everlasting  Word  made  flesh,  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  Divine  revelation.  He  is  the  express 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and 
exist,  and  who  is  before  all  things.  This  is  the  unreserved  dec¬ 
laration  made  repeatedly  throughout  the  New  Testament.  This 
being  so,  He  becomes  at  once  The  Revelation  of  God  above  every 
other. 

No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  Begotten  Son 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him.”  No 
revelation  can  exist,  if  these  statements  be  true,  that  He  is  not  to 
be  seen  as  the  center  and  fullness  of  it.  This  makes  Him  cen¬ 
tral,  though  of  course  largely  unseen,  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  in  the  New.  St.  Augustine  says  :  The  New  Testament 
lies  hidden,  or  locked  up  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  is  laid  open  in 
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the  New.”  And  Jesus  Himself  declares  as  much,  both  before 
and  after  His  resurrection.  “  Search  the  Scriptures  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me.”  “  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  He  ex¬ 
pounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning 
Himself.”  Again,  “  And  He  said  unto  them,  these  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things 
must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms  concerning  me.” 

Viewed  from  the  side  of  human  logic,  it  may  seem  hard  to 
support  the  claim  that  the  Old  Testament  is  equally  the  pure, 
though  less  advanced,  revelation  of  God  with  the  New,  and  that 
Christ  is  as  much  present  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.*  For  not¬ 
withstanding  the  repeated  avowals  of  Christ  that  these  scriptures 
all  testify  of  Him,  there  is  so  much  in  them  which  appears  to  be 
entirely  foreign  to  anything  Christ  like,  such  as  the  purity  and 
love,  the  “  Grace  and  truth”  which  came  by  Him.  But  we  must 
view  God’s  economy  of  redemption  as  a  whole ,  not  in  its  several 
parts,  as  if  any  such  part  could  stand  alone  in  reaching  a  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  whole.  When  a  building  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  erection,  especially  at  its  earlier  stages,  there  is  little  in 
its  outward  appearance  to  convey  to  our  minds  the  full  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  completed  structure.  So  with  God’s  infinite 
plan  of  redeeming  and  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself. 

A  vast  deal  that  has  so  greatly  exercised  the  human  mind  in 
this  particular  is  doubtless  but  incidental  to  the  entire  plan,  and 
before  we  can  be  competent  to  rightly  judge  of  any  part  or  in¬ 
cident,  we  should  be  able  to  know  all  that  in  God’s  mind  was 
seen  to  be  necessary  or  expedient,  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
design.  Even  now,  under  the  more  advanced  revelation  of  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  understand  many  of  the  ways  of 
His  providence  ?  Are  not  His  “  judgments  still  unsearchable  and 
His  ways  past  finding  out  ?” 

Here  is  abounding  wickedness  in  the  face  of  all  sovereign  man- 

*  We  speak  of  Christ  here,  of  course,  not  as  the  Incarnate  One,  hut  as  the  pre¬ 
existent  eternal  Word. 
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date  to  tlie  contrary.  Here  are  the  most  devoted  of  saints  des¬ 
tined  to  bear  the  griefs  of  a  perpetual  affliction.  The  most  con¬ 
secrated  of  parents  plunged  into  an  agony  of  distress  at  the  sight 
of  an  intolerable  suffering  brought  upon  their  innocent  and  be¬ 
loved  child.  We  are  taught  that  nothing  comes  by  chance  ;  that 
afflictions  especially  are  the  visitations  of  a  gracious  Divine  prov¬ 
idence.  Yet  who  can  understand  such  dealings,  who  can  recon¬ 
cile  such  teaching  and  facts  with  Sovereign  love  and  goodness 
save  they  who  believe  44  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God  ?”  Thus  it  is  we  think  all  things  in  that 

Old  Testament  economv  should  be  looked  at.  Wars  and  exter- 

«/ 

minations  (even  though  ordered  by  the  Lord),  crimes  and  sacri¬ 
lege,  and  all  other  such  apparently  un-Christ-like  things  were  but 
the  incidental  accompaniments  to  the  great  movement  going  on 
toward  the  world’s  deliverance  from  sin,  which  in  all  the  Bible  is 
set  forth  as  a  tremendous  battle  to  be  fought  out  between  Christ 
and  satan,  between  the  Kingdom  of  Light  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Darkness. 

We  believe  the  Bible,  then,  to  be  the  living  record  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  truth  and  life  of  the  ever  living  God  Himself.  True, 
it  contains  some  things  of  which  this  cannot  be  said.  These 
will  be  referred  to  further  on  in  this  paper.  It  is  a  visible  ma¬ 
terial  letter  to  be  seen  with  the  natural  eyes,  and  as  to  gram¬ 
matical  sound  and  sense  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  natural 
mind.  Yet  under  the  form  of  which  is  the  very  substance  and 
fullness  of  the  Divine  Himself,  seen  only  by  the  soul  enlightened 
by  His  own  Holy  Spirit  when  we  have  believed  in  this  word. 
How  else  shall  we  understand  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself  ?  44  It 
is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.” 
44  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  Thy  word  is  truth.”  44  I  am 
the  truth.”  44  If  ye  continue  in  my  word  *  *  *  ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  In  such  sayings  we 
can  see  no  separation  between  Himself  and  His  words.  While 
the  Bible  is  a  record  of  what  God  said  and  did,  it  is  not  merely 
such,  like  the  history  of  other  events  in  the  world.  It  is  not,  as 
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one  has  said,  a  mere  “  memory  book  ”  to  remind  us  of  what  took 
place  in  times  past.  It  is  that  in  which  God  Himself  stands 
forth  revealed  to  the  world,  and  in  which  lie  is  as  really  present 
nowin  the  world  as  He  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be.  We  say  as 
really  present,  though,  of  course,  not  so  fully  present  as  when 
Christ  shall  have  come  to  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet,  and 
make  all  rule  and  authority  subject  to  Himself.  Where  else  could 
His  words,  “  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,”  have  meaning  in  more 
fullness  than  in  this  -written  word  ?  That  He  is  present  in  other 
ways  we  have  stated  ;  in  His  Church  and  sacraments,  in  the 
lives  of  his  faithful  people,  in  all  that  is  pure  and  beautiful  and 
good  in  the  world ;  but  certainly  in  a  most  real  and  living  wray  in 
His  word.  Christ  is,  of  course,  before  and  above  the  Bible.  In¬ 
deed,  as  a  mere  book,  or  collection  of  books,  it  might  be  wholly 
destroyed  and  Christ  would  still  exist  in  the  world  as  the  Risen 
and  ever  Living  Saviour,  and  His  Church  would  still  continue 
as  His  mystical  “  Body,  the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all.”  Yet  if  such  a  possibility  as  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Bible  were  to  be  realized,  we  feel  that  the  further  work  of  man’s 
salvation  would  be  seriously  impeded  if  not  speedily  brought  to 
an  end  ;  since  the  only  intelligible  medium  by  which  men  come 
rightly  to  know  God  would  be  removed,  which,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  would  also  remove  Christ  Himself  from  men.  For  we 
repeat,  that  it  is  in  and  through  His  written  word,  and  there  only, 
we  now  find  the  way  of  salvation  revealed  to  us.  This  word 
alone  can  “make  us  wise  unto  salvation.”  This  is  so  because  He, 
on  whom  Church  and  sacraments  and  all  means  of  grace  rest  is, 
as  the  whole  embodiment  of  the  Divine,  in  all  His  fullness  in 
this  word.  It  is  this  that  to  our  mind  constitutes  the  Bible  once 
for  all ;  the  Revelations  of  God  as  of  distinct  and  supreme 
merit  over  every  other. 

In  all  that  has  now  been  said  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  Bible  contains  nothing  else  but  what  is  the  ex. 
pression  of  the  life  and  will  of  God.  It  contains  everything  else — 
biography,  history,  narrative,  music,  poetry,  song,  friendship, 
enmity,  accounts  of  some  of  the  basest  crimes  ever  perpetrated  by 
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man.  It  contains  all  that  human  life  has  ever  known  or  done. 
Yet  all  of  it  is,  in  one  sense,  God’s  word.  This  leads  us  to  state 
our  view  of  the  inspirations  of  the  Bible.  We  believe  literally 
and  absolutely  in  the  statement  that  “  the  prophecy  came  not  in 
old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  that  “  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.”  Holy  men  wrere  moved  to  speak 
and  write  and  did  so,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Yet,  while  we  claim  that  all  Scripture  is  of  equal  inspiration,  we 
do  not  say  that  all  is  of  equal  importance ;  nor,  as  to  its  con¬ 
tent,  of  equal  truth  and  purity.  Far  from  that.  The  crimes, 
follies,  and  falsehood  recorded  therein — these,  no  sane  mind 
would  claim,  could  accord  with  the  will  or  mind  of  God.  But 
the  fact  that  the  record  is  given  of  these  things,  as  they  occurred, 
does  not,  to  our  mind,  weigh  anything  against,  but,  rather,  in 
favor  of  an  equal  inspiration  for  the  entire  Bible.  God  came 
into  the  world,  in  this  revelation,  to  deal  with  man  not  as  He 
would  with  soulless  nature,  but  as  a  rational  creature  made  by 
Him  in  His  own  image ;  hence,  a  sovereign  being,  a  free,  moral 
agent ;  one  with  whom  He  must  reason,  even  hold  controversy 
with ;  one  whom  He  could  wot,  even  if  he  would,  goad  into  sub¬ 
mission  to  Himself.* 

Then  God  must,  in  justice  to  Himself  and  to  all  mankind, 
show  not  only  what  He  has  done  for  man  “  rising  up  early  and 
calling  to  righteousness,”  but,  also,  how  man  received  His  counsel. 
Hence,  when  men  were  specially  inspired  to  write  the  contents 
of  this  book,  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  they  should  be  directed 
to  record  not  only  the  Divine  side,  with  all  that  is  glorious  in 
holiness  in  it,  but  also  the  human  side,  which,  owing  to  sin,  was 
the  very  opposite  of  God  and  truth.  We  have  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  for  the  matter  of  that,  only  what  is  going  on  all  the  time 
in  the  world,  both  on  God’s  part  and  man’s. 

*This  must  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  God  made  man  with  a  free 
will,  to  use  it  as  he — man — elects.  To  force  that  will  against  itself  would  he 
to  destroy  a  work  of  the  Divine  Himself.  We  conceive  God’s  nature  to  he 
such  as  to  render  this  impossible. 
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The  Bible  is  simply  a  page  of  the  world’s  career,  with  God  in 
it,  trying  to  reconcile  the  world  to  Himself.  And  we  say  again, 
that  the  fact  that  God  had  recorded  the  deeds  and  sayings  of 
men,  with  all  that  was  false  and  even  in  devilish  array  against 
Him,  along  with  the  purest  truths  of  Heaven,  does  not  contradict 
the  claim  of  an  equal  inspiration  for  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  is 
rather  one  of  the  strong  evidences  that  it  was  inspired  of  God, 
for  what  human  institution  claiming  a  high  moral  purpose  for  its 
end,  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  the  weakness  and  follies  of  the  very  human  pillars  on 
which  it  would  seem  to  rest  and  risk  a  continuance  of  its  existence, 
as  the  Bible  has  done  ? 

What  then  ?  Shall  I  preach  all  I  find  in  the  Bible  as  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  to  men  ?  Most  assuredly  not  the  bad,  as  things 
emanating,  in  themselves,  from  Him,  nor  as  having  His  approval, 
but  as  things  foreign  to  His  will,  as  things  to  be  denounced  as 
false  and  deadly,  yet  “  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  profit¬ 
able,”  not,  it  may  be,  for  doctrine,  only  the  pure  is  profitable  for 
that,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  pure,  but  “  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.”  As  is  said  in 
another  place,  as  things  for  our  example  “  and  written  for  our 
admonition,”  “  to  the  intent  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things 
as  they  also  lusted”  and  suffered  for  it. 

But,  says  the  critic,  you  wdll  find  that  such  an  all-inclusive 
theory  of  inspiration  will  plunge  you  into  an  inextricable  dilemma 
when  you  attempt  to  harmonize  some  statements  of  the  Bible 
w'hich  involve  most  fundamental  doctrines.  He  will  point  to  the 
fact  that  Jesus  Himself,  annulled  some  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Such  sayings  as  “  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,”  he  quotes  to  distinctly  disapprove  of ;  that  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  Moses  (or  whoever  the  critic  is  willing  to  concede  wrote 
the  Pentateuch)  erred  in  teaching  that  we  should  not  love  nor 
seek  the  prosperity  of  our  enemies.  You  will  surely  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  maintain,  he  will  say,  that  the  imprecations  of  David 
against  his  enemies,  and  the  record  that  imputes  to  God  the  di¬ 
rection  to  mercilessly  destroy  life,  much  of  it  in  itself  guiltless  ; 
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yon  will  not  contend  that  Scriptures  so  out  of  harmony  with  God’s 
character  of  love  and  justice  could  have  been  inspired  by  Him. 

These  suggestions  may,  indeed,  to  our  human  mind,  involve 
difficult  questions.  As  to  the  first,  we  can  only  make  answer, 
that,  since  all  revelation  is  progressive,  it  was  but  natural  the 
truth  should  be  expressed  in  its  more  profound  and  wider  full¬ 
ness  in  Christ  Jesus  than  in  any  before  him.  Only  in  the  most 
vague  manner  did  God  express  many  of  his  truths  to  men  in  the 
first  ages. 

That  some  such  teachings  as  the  above  are  found  in  Moses,  and 
other  writers  of  the  old  Testament  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  and  negative  character  which  was  the  marked  spirit  of 
that  whole  old  economy.  Only  in  a  negative  form  do  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  express  the  Divine  law.  As  to  the  imprecations 
uttered  by  David ;  they  are  not  more  of  a  malediction  than 
much  which  is  attributed  directly  to  the  Lord,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  need  to  invoke  curses,  but,  nevertheless,  did  pronounce 
and  execute  them.  David’s  conception  of  providence  seems  not 
to  have  differed  much  from  that  of  our  own  standard  of  faith, 
i.  e.,  that  nothing  happens  but  what  God,  at  least,  allows,  and 
means,  if  it  be  not  in  itself  good,  to  bring  good  out  of  it  to  them 
that  love  Him.  So  that  while  the  act  may  be  man’s,  it  is  in  a 
sense  God  who  does  it  after  all.  The  Jews  by  wicked  hands 
took  the  Lord  and  crucified  Him.  Yet  it  was  by  the  determin¬ 
ate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  that  He  was  delivered  to 
them.  They  could  have  had  no  power  against  Him  at  all  if  it 
had  not  been  given  them  from  above. 

They  seized,  condemned,  and  led  Him  away.  Yet  He  said, 
“  I  lay  down  my  life.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.” 

Some  such  view  of  Divine  Providence  David  must  have  had, 
when,  in  reference  to  the  curses  of  Shimei  upon  him,  he  said  :  “  So, 
let  him  curse,  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  curse  David.” 

But  did  the  Holy  Ghost  inspire  Shimei  to  curse  David.  And 
did  he  move  David  to  utter  his  imprecations  against  his  enemies  ? 
Possibly  so.  We  see  nothing  in  such  possibility  at  variance  with 
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what  God  did  along  the  same  line  himself.  Sin  must  be  pun¬ 
ished,  that  is  inevitable.  All  experience  demonstrates  that  op¬ 
position  to  ordained  law,  moral  or  physical,  is  followed  by  hurtful 
consequences  to  that  which  arrays  itself  against  such  law.  This 
in  itself  is  proof  sufficient  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  “  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.” 

If  God  saw  it  to  be  expedient  to  decree  the  utter  destruction 
of  certain  nations,  because  a  snare  to  His  people  and  a  menace 
to  His  plans  ;  it  would  not  seem  inconsistent  that  David  should 
pray  for  a  speedy  consummation  of  this  purpose  of  God.  We 
are  aware  that  such  a  view  might  possibly  be  seen,  even  from 
Scripture,  not  to  be  logical  or  tenable,  from  a  human  point  of 
view.  Yet  our  faith  in  the  entire  inspiration  theory  would  not 
thereby  be  shaken,  since  we  still  hold  to  the  view  that  sin  and 
redemption  involve  infinite  mysteries,  not  within  the  range  of 
man’s  understanding,  that  God,  as  before  said,  in  working  out 
his  designs,  operates  in  realms  of  thought  not  within  the  scope  of 
human  conception.  “  Now  we  know  in  part  and  understand  in 
part.”  To  me  it  is  not  hard  to  “  walk  by  faith  ”  here,  as  well  as 
in  other  things. 

Then,  too,  the  critic  points  us  to  frequent  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  record  he  shows  us 
abounds  in  discrepancies.  The  writers  do  not  agree  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  same  events.  Matt,  sees  two  demoniacs  healed  at 
Gadara,  while  Mark  and  Luke  see  only  one.  One  sees  one 
blind  man  healed  at  Jericho,  while  another  sees  two.  And  there 
are  many  similar  instances  of  inaccuracy.  These  the  free 
thinker  uses  as  a  weapon  against  the  Bible,  and  the  critic  con¬ 
tends  that  they  admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation.  We  can 
see  no  vital  force  in  such  criticism.  The  cases  present  no  real 
difficulty,  as  we  think  Archbishop  Trench  shows  (see  Trench 
on  the  miracles),  nor  do  they  involve  any  vital  truth.  “  In¬ 
accuracies  as  to  minor  details,”  says  a  writer  on  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  “  are  not  necessarily  mistakes,  for  what  we  may  know  to 
be  inaccuracies  may  not  have  been  so  to  the  writers,  nor  to  the 
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age  in  which  they  lived.  The  sands  and  heat  of  the  great  desert 
make  a  waste  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  contrasting  un¬ 
favorably  with  the  blooming  vegetation  of  fertile  land,  and  yet 
we  can  look  upon  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  say  “  Thou  hast  done 
all  things  well.”* 

Joshua  prayed  that  the  sun  might  stand  still  until  he  had  won 
his  battle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  what  we  know 
about  the  laws  of  astronomy,  and  so  stated  the  matter  inac¬ 
curately.  Yet  the  Lord  knew  full  well  what  Joshua  wanted, 
namely,  only  that  the  day  should  be  prolonged.  And  the  prayer 
was  granted,  without  questioning  its  form.  So  again  it  is  the 
“  spirit  ”  and  not  the  “  letter  ”  that  is  all  important.  Scripture 
truths  come  to  us  as  the  personal  traits  of  the  several  writers, 
guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  led  them  to  see  them,  and  the 
knowledge  and  customs  of  the  age  could  not  have  been  without 
some  bearing  on  the  manner  of  their  writing.  Yet  they  were 
inspired  to  write  as  they  did.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  were 
as  men  mesmerized,  nor  acting  merely  as  a  piece  of  automatic 
machinery,  but  as  men  using  their  own  faculties,  at  their  own 
volition,  yet  so  illuminated  by  the  Divine  Spirit  and  with  such  a 
divinely  wrought  faith  in  their  souls  as  to  make  it  virtually  im¬ 
possible  that  they  should  state  aught  but  the  truth.  As  they 
said  themselves  on  one  occasion,  they  “  could  not  but  speak  the 
things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard.”  u  I  live,”  said  Paul, 
and  his  preaching  and  writing  were  a  part  of  his  living,  “  yet 
not  I  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  They  were  witnesses  unto  Him, 
yet  it  was  “  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance,”  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  first  witnessed  to  them. 

So  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  throughout,  the  inspired  word 
of  God,  and  that  there  is  no  human  element  in  it,  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  writing  of  it,  that  was  not  led  by  God  and  in  full 
harmony  with  His  mind  in  all  it  wrote.  There  are  sublime 
heights,  beyond  all  human  grasp,  and  alongside  of  them  the 
commonest  sayings.  St.  Paul  could  be  in  so  exalted  a  state 
of  inspiration  as  to  see  and  hear  things  which  it  was  not  within 

*  Rev.  E.  N.  Kremer,  D.D.,  in  Ref.  Quarterly  Review ,  April,  1896. 
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the  laws  of  human  language  to  utter,  and  presently  he  could  turn 
and  tell  Timothy  to  bring  along  his  parchments  and  his  cloak 
from  Troas.  We  have  no  doubt  he  was  in  a  more  exalted  state  of 
inspiration  when  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise  than  when  he 
called  for  bis  books  and  his  cloak,  yet  to  ask  for  the  latter  it  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  lay  aside  the  gift  of  inspiration. 
That  some  Scriptures  are  the  expression  of  truth  involving 
eternal  consequences  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  others  relate 
only  to  some  incidental  earthly  affairs,  does  not  make  it  incom¬ 
patible  that  both  should  proceed  from  the  same  inspired  mind. 
Hence,  we  believe  the  Bible  is  all  Divinely  inspired,  and  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  criticism  which  attempts  to  reduce  it 
to  the  level  of  a  book  that  must  be  tested  by  and  made  to  accord 
with  human  reason  or  modern  discovery.  Unless  all  shall  be 
shown  to  be  but  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  we  will  yield  our  faith 
in  no  part  as  being  other  than  the  truth  of  God.  The  critic 
disavows  any  intention  to  do  violence  to  the  Bible  or  destroy 
men’s  faith  in  it.  He  says,  “  I  avow  my  solemn  reverence  and 
love  for  what  is  true  in  the  Bible,'  ’  but  I  must  satisfy  myself 
as  to  what  therein  is  a  real  message  from  God,  and  I  will  accept 
only  well  attested  facts  “as  to  the  vehicle  of  Divine  revelation." 

I  reply  then  that  he  commences  his  investigations  from  the 
wrong  end,  to  lead  me  to  put  confidence  in  his  conclusions.  In¬ 
stead  of  commencing  with  God  Himself,  the  maker  of  all  things, 
and  the  explanation  of  all,  he  commences  with  things  of  earth, 
with  time  and  the  rocks  and  the  fossils.  These  are  not  “  the 
lamp  unto  our  feet’’  to  bring  us  to  a  right  knowledge  of  God  and 
His  ways.  I  must  study  Him  Himself,  as  He  stands  in  His 
written  word,  and  as  He  stands  nowhere  else  for  us  men.  And 
then,  from  that  point  of  view,  I  can  indeed  see  that  Heaven  and 
the  whole  earth  “  are  filled  with  the  majesty  of  His  Glory.” 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  plea  made  that  we  do  not  have 
the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Bible.  That  what  we  have  is  but 
the  result  of  translations  which  have  undoubtedly  wrought  great 
changes  from  the  original.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  weight  in  this  argument  as  to  induce  us  to  change 
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or  in  any  particular  modify  the  views  we  express  in  this  paper. 
The  following  seems  to  us  to  he  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  point, 
in  reference  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  “  The  loyal 
Christian  who  desires  to  know  the  certainty  of  the  things  wherein 
he  has  been  instructed,  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  was  so  patiently  reached  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  councils  of  Hippo  (A.D.,  393)  and  of  Car¬ 
thage  (3 97)  summed  up  the  results  of  all  this  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony  and  investigation,”  i.  e.,  on  the  origin  and  authenticity  of 
the  various  manuscripts,  “  and  published  the  list  of  books  which 
form  our  New  Testament.  This  list  was,  in  the  next  century, 
universally  adopted,  not  because  the  councils  had  drawn  it  up, 
but  because  all  Christians  were  satisfied  that  it  was  correct.  And 
we  must  remember,  that  in  that  age  very  important  evidence  was 
in  existence  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Therefore  this  final 
decision  is  entitled  to  the  very  highest  respect.  All  the  more  so, 
because  the  subsequent  experience  of  Christendom  has  shown  that 
the  books  thus  selected  surpass  all  other  literature  in  spiritual 
power  and  inexhaustable  adaptability  to  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  human  nature.”* 

The  remark  in  the  above  quotation,  that  the  Bible  “  surpasses 
all  other  literature  in  spiritual  power,”  we  regard  as  of  the  highest 
possible  value  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  its  contents. 
What  can  it  matter  though  some  parts  be  lost?  Or  what  can  it 
matter  who  did  or  did  not  write  such  and  such  parts  ?  It  ever 
has  been,  and  is  yet,  proving  its  inspiration  on  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives  all  over  the  world.  It  is  enough  if  I  can  feel  it  in  my 
own  heart  to  be  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.”  We  de¬ 
plore  modern  criticism,  and  have  looked  upon  it  with  much  con¬ 
cern,  even  alarm,  not  because  it  can,  if  it  would,  endanger  the 
Bible,  for  it  is  the  “  word  of  God  that  abideth  for  ever,”  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  effect  we  feel  it  must  naturally  have  on 
the  minds  of  the  unconverted,  who  are  predisposed  in  any  event 
not  to  believe  its  important  and  imperative  truths.  Teach  men 

*  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham,  on  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
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that  they  may  be  free  to  accept  such  parts  and  sayings  of  the 
Bible  as  accord  with  their  own  reason,  for  this  is  the  extreme  to 
which  some  have  gone,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  have  little 
faith  in  or  respect  for  an}7  of  it.  Teach  them  that  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  men  shall  be  given  opportunity  to  repent  in  the 
next  wrorld,  and  you  help  to  increase  the  already  too  great  num 
ber  who  do  not  wnnt  to  repent.  Teach  them  that  the  life  of  the 
other  world,  for  w7eal  or  woe,  is  but  a  continuation  of  life  here, 
without  due  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  it  is  infinitely  beyond  any 
power  of  the  human  mind  now  to  conceive,  either  the  “  joy  un¬ 
speakable  ”  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  horror  unimaginable  on  the 
other,  and  }tou  very  decidedl}7  help  to  foster  the  disposition  to  go 
on  in  a  lustful  worldly  life.  And  so  wre  look  upon  all  speculation 
that  tends  to  modify  the  plain  sayings  of  Holy  Scripture  so  as  to 
temper  them  to  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  times  as  most  danger¬ 
ous.  That  the  school  of  critics  who  take  such  liberal  views  of 
the  Bible  at  the  present  day  is  largely  responsible  for  these  dan¬ 
gers,  is  the  conviction  of  many  besides  ourselves.  “  The  school 
of  Biblical  critics,  to  wdhch  Dr.  Briggs  belongs,  introduced  the 
scientific  method  of  testing  the  Bible,  and  incidentally  every  su¬ 
pernatural  event  and  occurrence  described  in  it,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  wTas  necessarily  revolutionary.  That  school  has  done 
more  to  shatter  the  very  foundations  of  faith  than  wras  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  wdiole  mass  of  assaults  on  the  fabric  of  theology  pre¬ 
viously  made  by  skepticism  and  infidelity, no  matter  how  virulent.”* 
We  regard  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  recent  opinions  of  several 
able  German  scholars,  Professors  Harnack  and  Jiilicher,  and 
pastors  Rupprecht  and  Dr.  Zahn,  indicate  a  very  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  reaction  in  this  liberal  biblical  criticism.  We  copy  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  pastor  Rupprecht  (Literary  Digest, 
New  York,  March  25,  1899),  which  is  an  extract  from  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  recent  wrork,  “  Wissenschaftlichen  Ilandbuch 
der  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,”  as  bearing  on  what  it  has 
been  our  aim  to  show  in  this  paper : 

*  Extract  from  an  editorial  in  N.  Y.  Sun  of  January,  1899,  in  an  article  by 
II.  M.  Kieffer,  D.D.,  in  Reformed  Church  Messenger. 
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“  The  position  maintained  in  this  work  does  not  stand  alone. 
It  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  church,  whose  works  modern  critics  have  thought 
it  advisable  simply  to  ignore.  The  present  work  goes  back  to  the 
great  representatives  of  theology  in  the  Reformation  and  post- 
Reformation  period,  and  if  it  has  been  successful  in  drawing 
anew  the  eyes  of  the  church  to  these  teachers  of  a  genuine  theol¬ 
ogy  and  science,  a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished.  For  such  a 
return  the  people  of  our  day  are  evidently  preparing  more  and 
more,  and  it  is  becoming  evident  that  they  are  more  than  satiated 
with  the  siren  song  of  the  modern  type  of  naturalistic  non-the¬ 
ology  and  are  seeking  for  a  firmer  basis  upon  which  to  stand  for 
their  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures.  Then,  too,  the  number  of 
theologians  in  England,  America  and  Germany  who  are  taking 
this  conservative  view  with  reference  to  biblical  criticisms  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  increase.  The  cry  is  now  ‘  Back  to  tradition  !  ’ 
4  Back  to  Christ  and  His  testimony !  ’  It  is  being  more  and 
more  recognized  that  progress  in  biblical  science  is  not  to  be 
found  in  antagonism  to  the  teachings  of  ancient  traditions,  but  in 
conformity  with  them.  And  it  is  probably  most  notable  of  all 
that  those  very  men  who  have  been  most  determined  in  raising 
this  new  issue  in  the  interests  of  a  conservative  biblical  criticism 
are  themselves  members  of  the  liberal  school.  Prominent  among 
these  are  Harnack  and  Jiilicher.  The  position  assumed  by  the 
former  is  an  epoch-making  event  in  biblical  criticism,  and  in 
principle  is  a  veritable  catastrophe  for  modern  negative  and  com¬ 
promising  criticism.  Who  would  have  thought  this  possible, 
that  Harnack,  originally  from  conservative  Lutheran  extraction, 
but  later  lost  to  the  teachings  of  his  father  and  his  church, 
should  now,  after  so  many  years,  practically  return  to  many  of 
his  former  teachings !  Is  it  possible  that  this  Saul,  who  has  for 
years  troubled  the  church,  is  to  become  a  Paul  to  upbuild  the 
congregation  of  Christ?  Harnack  now  agrees  in  principle  with 
Theodore  Zahn,  of  Erlangen,  that  the  traditional  conception  of 
the  New-Testament  books  furnishes  a  solid  historical  basis  for 
their  interpretation.  The  logical  consequences  of  Harnack’s  po 
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sition  are  absolutely  destructive  to  modern  biblical  criticism, 
even  as  represented  by  mediating  theologians,  such  as  Kantzsch, 
Driver  and  Briggs.  Since  Harnack’s  principle  recognizing  the 
legitimacy  of  tradition  has  entered  the  arena  of  critical  debate, 
the  days  of  destructive  biblical  criticism  are  numbered.  There 
are  reasons  confidently  to  expect  that  within  twenty  years  there 
will  be  as  little  left  of  the  Wellhausen  school  of  Old-Testament 
criticism  as  there  is  now  left  of  the  similar  Xew-Testament 
school  once  so  valiantly  championed  by  Bauer  and  the  Tubingen 
men.” 

With  our  own  Dr.  Jno.  W.  Xevin,  of  blessed  memory,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  “  the  Bible,  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  at  all,  must  be 
Divine  in  every  ‘jot  and  tittle,’  ‘all  glorious  within ,’  however 
much  seemingly  for  the  moment  marred  in  outward  form  and 
visage.”  And  that,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  should 
preach  that  word  as  we  find  it,  believing  that  “  all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness.”  And 
then  “  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost ;  in 
whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that 
believe  not.” 


VI. 


CHRISTIAN  IDEAS  THE  DOMINANT  FORCE  IN 

THE  WORLD. 

BY  REV.  ISAAC  E.  GRAEFF,  D.D. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  clearly, 
first  of  all,  what  must  be  taken  to  be  distinctively  biblical  or 
Christian  ideas,  as  these  differ  from  all  the  world  besides.  There 
is  much  confusion  on  this  subject.  Many  would  find  it  difficult 
to  Jay  their  finger  promptly  on  the  moral  forces  which  have  come 
directly  from  the  economies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  al¬ 
though  the  case  is  so  very  simple  in  its  cardinal  facts  that  it  may 
very  easily  be  understood. 

The  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  are  twin 
ideas  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  are  not  particularly  troubled  about 
where  they  come  from,  and  how  they  got  into  such  prominence 
in  the  make-up  of  our  modern  sociology.  But  when  we  under¬ 
take  to  solve  the  problem  historically  then  we  find  ourselves  con 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  only  the  Jews  of  old,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era,  had  any  conception  of  the  true  re 
lationship  of  God  to  man,  and  of  man  to  man  and  to  God.  The 
Hebrew  Scriptures  are  full  of  this  sublime  cardinal  twin-idea, 
altliough  it  is  there  rather  as  prophecy  and  promise  than  as  his¬ 
toric  reality  and  fulfillment.  In  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation 
it  is  brought  out  as  the  ruling  idea.  In  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
we  have  it  as  divine  promise  three  times  over.  And  in  the 
splendid  optimism  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  it  fairly  revels  in  the 
magnificent  forecast  of  its  historic  realization.  All  this  was  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  era  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  was  to  take  up  in 
himself  personally  all  that  lay  in  the  Mosaic  economy  had  first  to 
come,  before  the  process  of  molding  the  whole  human  race  into 
one  harmonious  family  of  God’s  redeemed  and  emancipated  chil¬ 
dren  could  be  ushered  in.  When  He  came  and  did  His  work 
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and  entered  into  glory,  the  specific  rule  of  Christian  ideas  ceased 
to  be  limited  to  one  particular  people.  They  now  became  the 
central  dominating  force  in  the  world's  life  and  progress.  Outside 
of  this  force  there  was  no  growth  or  progress  in  morals,  in  social 
emancipation,  no  not  even  in  material  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Christianity  has  brought  the  world  out  of  its  ignorance 
of  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  and  of  the  origin,  dignity  and  destiny 
of  mankind,  under  the  government  and  parental  guidance  of  the 
Creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe.  Hence  Christian  ideas 
must  be  taken  to  be  the  dominant  force  in  the  world. 

Jesus  Christ  boldly  declared  His  purpose  to  conquer  and  rule 
the  world  by  the  force  of  beneficent  self  sacrifice,  as  against  the 
brutalism  of  physical  constraint.  And  he  went  about  setting 
this  world-revolutionizing  movement  into  motion  in  a  very  sing¬ 
ular  way — indeed,  so  singular  was  His  method  that  no  one  not  in 
the  secret  of  His  divine  power  would  have  expected  Him  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  He  was  a  great  teacher  and  multitudes  went  to  hear  Him. 
His  astounding  miracles  were  witnessed  by  thousands  who  w'ere 
ready  to  proclaim  Him  king.  But  He  entered  into  none  of  these 
secular  aims.  Still  He  held  up  the  idea  of  a  kingdom,  present 
and  to  come,  of  which  He  was  the  royal  genius  and  master.  And 
while  He  wTas  doing  this,  He  gave  Himself  up  without  a  struggle 
to  be  crucified.  And  thus  He  died  leaving  the  matter  of  His 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  small  band  of  unlettered  Galilean 
fishermen.  Decidedly  odd  and  foolish  if  measured  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  men.  But  in  this  very  foolishness  lay  His  power,  and  it 
was  just  this  humiliation  that  led  triumphantly  to  His  royal  ex¬ 
altation.  He  inspired  His  disciples  so  that  they  entered  fully 
into  His  world  historic  scheme  in  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties 
the  movement  necessarily  involved,  and  like  Himself  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  force  of  their  sublime  ideal.  In  obedience  to  the 
Master’s  command  they  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  nations  and 
made  them  disciples. 

And  right  here,  while  the  Apostles  lived  and  labored,  two  of 
the  dominant  nationalities  were  reached  and  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  royal  supremacy  of  Christian  ideas.  These  were  the  peo- 
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pie  that  had  created  and  developed  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
classics.  First  came  the  Greeks  and  later  the  Romans  and  took 
their  places  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  a  marvelous  victory,  these 
proud  heathen  accepting  a  crucified  Jew  as  their  redeemer.  But 
they  were  well  able  to  judge,  and  they  must  have  had  good,  and 
clear,  and  strong  reasons  for  taking  this  course.  The  history  of 
their  career,  after  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  must 
tell  whether  they  acted  wisely  for  themselves  and  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity. 

Christianity  deals  directly  with  individual  character  and  thus 
reaches  the  condition  of  the  masses.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  personal  evil  and  thus  removes  social  wrongs.  It  found  men 
having  absolute  power  over  their  fellows,  and  it  converted  them 
into  brethren  and  heirs  of  the  same  blessed  inheritance.  Hence 
the  social  trend  and  political  tendency  were  made  to  run  in  the 
line  of  milder  manners  and  more  humane  customs  and  usages. 
Husbands  gave  up  absolute  power  over  the  bodies  and  lives  of 
their  wives.  Parents  abandoned  the  brutal  destruction  of  their 
helpless  infants.  Masters  abstained  from  cruel  and  capricious 
treatment  of  their  servants.  Woman  was  lifted  to  her  proper 
and  lawful  level  by  the  side  of  the  stronger  sex.  And  rulers  were 
gradually  brought  to  a  sense  and  condition  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  instead  of  autocratic  caprice  and  tyranny.  Neither 
Greece  nor  Rome  had  this  sort  of  progressive  energy  in  the  days 
of  their  pagan  glory — then  they  failed  to  understand  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  neither  of  them  knew  how  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
race.  In  the  school  of  Christian  ideas  they  learned  to  know  and 
do  better.  And  the  work  which  they  have  done  at  their  early 
day  of  Christian  experience,  for  the  cause  of  fraternal  growth 
and  advancement  while  they  themselves  were  yet  scarcely  out  of 
the  meshes  of  heathen  error  and  corruption,  entitles  them  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  honor  in  the  galaxy  of  those  who  have  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  Christian  civilization. 

And  here  now  we  are  reaching  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
Christian  ideas  that  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  What  we 
have  just  dwelled  upon  was  mainly  accomplished  in  the  early  and 
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patristic  periods  of  our  era.  In  the  first  centuries  of  those  days 
the  Greek  fathers  were  the  leaders  of  Christian  thought,  the 
Latin  fathers  coming  to  the  front  at  a  later  day.  And  now, 
when  the  religion  of  Jesus  had  gained  the  supremacy  and  had 
become  the  dominating  power  of  the  empire,  came  the  eruption 
of  the  barbaric  tribes  and  the  downfall  of  civil  Rome.  The  ex¬ 
isting  civilization  was  broken  up  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
the  work  of  creating  and  establishing  a  Christian  state  of  society 
had  to  be  commenced  anew.  And  the  barbarian  hordes,  which 
now  occupied  the  fair  fields  of  pagan  and  Christian  imperial 
Rome,  were  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  but  Germanic  in  their 
character.  From  Asia  Minor  and  beyond  they  had  come  across 
the  iEgean  Sea  and  had  brought  with  them  the  Asiatic  type  of 
Teutonic  manners.  But  in  Europe  they  were  met  and  taken 
hold  of  by  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  instilled  into 
their  minds  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  this  way 
they  were  brought  into  the  life-current  of  modern  civilization. 
Hence  they  developed  no  oriental  castes,  and  polygamy  took  no 
root  in  their  social  economy.  Chattle  slavery  was  left  out  alto¬ 
gether  and  feudal  vassalage  took  its  place,  but  gradually  was 
dropped  out  entirely.  'Woman  fared  even  better  now  in  the 
course  of  the  age  than  she  did  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  era, 
and  the  charities  of  the  Church  grew  in  scope  and  in  force. 
And  thus  we  find  that,  in  the  darkest  period  of  European  history, 
the  grandest  type  of  civilization  was  elaborated  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  came.  And  now  the  evangelical  indoctrination  of  the  people 
was  provided  for  with  special  care  and  fidelity.  Christian  fra- 
temalism  grew  apace,  and  the  graces  and  the  institutions  of  the 
Christian  life  were  developed  with  enlarging  force.  Both  Church 
and  State  entered  into  the  work  of  public  beneficence,  until  now 
the  very  air  is  full  of  the  sweet  odor  of  relief  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  suffering,  sorrowing  humanity.  And  the  end  is  ’ 
not  yet.  The  lesson  of  Christian  ideas  and  customs  and  usages 
is  a  spreading,  growing  evolutionary  power,  that  increases  in 
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breadth  and  progressive  energy  as  it  advances.  The  generations 
that  follow  have  the  benefit  of  the  progress  of  the  generations 
that  went  before.  It  is  the  life  course  of  the  world  coming  on 
and  up  towards  the  grand  climax  of  its  destiny. 

But,  alas,  this  is  one  side  of  the  glowing  picture  ;  will  it  not 
look  dark  and  gloomy  in  proportion  when  we  turn  to  the  other 
side  ?  How  many  wrongs  and  evils  are  there  yet  in  full  force  in 
the  makeup  of  our  modern  Christian  life  ?  Does  not  crime  rule 
in  many  forms?  Does  not  wickedness,  carnal  impurity,  and 
develish  greed  and  selfishness,  hold  high  carnival  in  our  Chris¬ 
tian  circles  and  churches  ?  And  may  not  this  be  taken  as  proof 
that  the  success  of  modern  ideas  is  a  dream  and  a  delusion  ? 
Suggestions  like  these  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  are  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  facts,  or  are  blinded  by  their  own  narrow  prejudice 
and  conceptions  of  what  must  be  received  as  real  progress  in  the 
moral  and  social  status  of  man.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  change  individuals  as  by  magic ;  but  it  is  vastly  more 
laborious  and  hard  to  carry  communities,  and  nations,  and  races, 
through  the  stages  of  a  complete  transformation.  And  the  soul 
which  cannot  see  that  the  world  has  made  immense  strides  under 
the  dominant  force  of  Christian  ideas,  ought  to  petition  Heaven 
for  the  privilege  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  and  live  through  the  ages  onward  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
the  problem  of  improvements  made. 

And  now,  why  did  Christendom  make  progress  while  all  the 
world  besides  remained  stationary,  stagnant  and  dead  ?  Simply 
because  the  Christian  position  of  the  race  had  a  vitalizing  force 
of  ideas  to  give  it  the  will  and  the  energy  to  solve,  with  benefi¬ 
cent  forecast,  the  great  problems  of  social  and  material  progress, 
while  paganism  failed  to  have  the  will  and  the  energy  because  it 
had  not  the  ideas  and  the  inspiration.  And  this  pagan  failure  is 
universal  and  continuous.  Ancient  Greece  was  as  helpless  and 
as  barren  in  this  matter  as  all  the  rest.  With  all  its  splendid 
intellectual  culture  it  knew  neither  God  nor  man  in  the  true 
sense,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  create  and  develop  a  social 
economy  answering  to  demands  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
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the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  Pagan  Rome,  which  subdued 
and  governed  the  nations  with  an  iron  will,  and  secured  and 
maintained  order  and  security  throughout  her  broad  domain,  was 
just  as  barren  in  progressive  beneficent  enlargement  and  force  as 
the  rest  of  the  idol-worshipping  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Church 
brought  her  into  the  current  of  social  and  ethical  growth,  and 
she  had  made  fair  progress  when  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  em¬ 
pire  came.  And  perhaps  this  very  change,  though  as  from  death 
into  life,  proved  to  be  one  of  many  causes  that  brought  on  the 
destruction  of  Rome’s  ancient  civilization  and  institutions.  For, 
although  Christianity  had  become  the  established  religion  of  im¬ 
perial  Rome,  it  was  not  yet  the  religion  and  moral  strength  of 
the  masses  of  the  Roman  people.  Hence  it  may  be  that  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  helped  to  weaken  the  empire  and  to  hasten  its  crash 
under  the  weight  of  its  increasing  demoralization  and  corruption. 
But  now,  after  the  ruin  was  complete  and  the  ancient  city  was 
lying  in  dust  and  ashes,  the  era  of  her  greater  glory  took  its  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  Church  remained  wrhen  the  empire  passed  away,  and  she 
at  once  began  to  Christianize  the  wandering  tribes  that  were 
sweeping  over  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  ruined  civilization. 
And,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Church  at  that  time  and  throughout  the  dark  middle  ages,  there 
can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  she  succeeded  admirably  in  in¬ 
stilling  into  the  minds  of  the  barbarian  hordes  the  tenets  of 
Christian  sociology.  It  was  an  age  of  universal  illiteracy,  bar¬ 
baric  violence  and  confusion,  and  the  elements  of  a  civilized  life, 
such  as  the  world  had  not  seen,  were  not  visible  in  the  character 
and  manners  of  these  roving  warring  masses.  But  the  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  of  the  Church,  under  the  full  sway  of  the 
papal  hierarchy,  lifted  them  out  of  the  depth  of  the  misery  of 
their  pagan  barbarism  and,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  left 
them  with  all  the  forces  of  modern  civilization  stored  up  in  their 
growing,  advancing  Christian  manhood.  The  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
is  now  in  the  front  and  holds  the  destiny  of  the  races  in  the  hoi- 
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low  of  its  hand.  For  this  supremacy  we  owe  gratitude  to  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  middle  period,  when  she  trained  the  wild 
Teutonic  ancestry  for  the  amenities  and  glories  of  European 
civilization.  But  not  that  we  are  already  perfect.  Let  us  be¬ 
ware  lest  we  become  blinded  and  fall  from  grace. 

In  the  far  distant  past  of  antiquity  the  Hebrew  nationality 
was  in  possession  of  the  cardinal  seed  thoughts  of  the  creation  and 
moral  government  of  the  world.  How  did  they  come  to  this 
knowledge  while  all  the  rest  were  profoundly  ignorant  in  this 
matter?  Was  it  the  discovery  or  product  of  Semetic  brain 
power  simply  ?  If  that  must  be  taken  as  the  proper  and  legit¬ 
imate  solution  of  this  perplexing  world  problem,  then  the  master 
spirits  of  Old  Testament  literature  and  culture  were  the  most 
consummate  experts  in  skillful  and  lucky  guessing  that  ever 
breathed  and  walked  on  the  earth.  The  Mosaic  cosmogony  of 
the  Bible  gives  an  outline  of  the  process  of  the  creation  which, 
in  all  its  cardinal  points,  is  in  full  accord  with  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science.  If  the  author  of  that  story  simply  guessed  at 
the  facts,  he  made  a  much  more  successful  hit  than  others  who 
were  all  along  regarded  as  more  gifted  than  the  Jews  in  meta¬ 
physical  speculation  and  poetic  art. 

And  the  prophets,  great  and  small,  who  stood  in  unbroken 
line  for  centuries  and  fought  the  good  fight  of  hope  against  hope, 
were  these  also  under  the  pressure  simply  of  patriotic  and  moral 
enthusiasm  when  they  looked  with  such  heroic  optimism  into  the 
future  of  the  nation  and  the  race?  For  instance,  Daniel  the 
masterly  statesman,  theologian  and  moral  hero.  He  wrote  a 
book,  or  some  one  did  it  in  his  name,  in  which  he  gives  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  dreams  and  visions.  And  thus  he  makes  a  world- 
historic  forecast  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  kingdoms, 
which  is  absolutely  astounding  when  the  general  pessimistic 
gloom  of  pagan  literature  on  this  topic  is  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation.  And  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  were  written  after  the  events,  since  his  book  is  too  old,  to 
say  the  least,  to  be  ruled  out  of  court  in  that  sort  of  a  way. 
Those  prophecies  have  been  in  process  of  fulfillment  ever  since 
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they  were  put  on  record,  and  the  climax  of  the  forecast  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  Such  capacity  to  look  into  the  future  and  to 
give  not  only  the  number  of  the  kingdoms  that  shall  rise  and 
pass  away  in  continuous  order,  but  to  state  with  marvelous 
accuracy  also  what  the  leading  or  dominant  characteristics  of 
each  one  shall  be,  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  intellect  un¬ 
aided  by  specific  divine  inspiration.  And  then  the  final  issue,  a 
kingdom  that  shall  fill  the  whole  earth  and  remain  forever,  and 
which  shall  grow  and  take  possession  while  the  political  and  social 
wrecks  of  the  ages  make  room  for  its  coming,  points  to  a  con¬ 
junction  of  nature  and  the  supernatural  in  the  Abraliamic  econ¬ 
omy  that  must  be  taken  as  the  only  key  to  the  powers  of 
Hebrew  prophecy. 

But  what  about  European  civilization?  Is  this  indeed  such 
an  outcome  of  Christian  thought  and  culture  as  the  glowing 
idealism  of  Hebrew  prophecy  would  suggest  ?  Well,  no  political 
or  social  economist  would  claim  that  Europe  has  fully  succeeded 
in  leaving  all  the  evils  of  the  past  behind  and  is  now  up  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  standard  of  Daniel’s  prophetic  kingdom.  But  it 
would  be  just  as  far  off  the  mark  to  deny  that  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  continent  is  Christian  and  runs  squarely  in  the 
current  of  modern  ideas.  Royalty  is  still  there  and  that  as  a 
caste,  and  this  has  still  a  good  deal  of  the  iron  of  the  civilization 
of  Rome  in  it,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  prophet 
did  foresee.  He  however,  also  saw  that  the  worn-out  elements 
were  crushed  and  ground  to  powder  and  scattered  by  the  winds, 
as  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  came  along. 
And  Europe  is  much  nearer  that  goal  to-day  than  she  was  even 
one  hundred  years  ago.  The  form  of  government  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  progress  is  not  at  hand. 
Politics  does  not  make  up  the  life  of  a  people.  Monarchs  and 
their  cabinets  may  largely  hold  affairs  of  state  in  their  hands, 
and  international  issues  may  seemingly  be  kept  entirely  from  the 
people.  Still  the  powers  must  move  and  solve  the  great  questions 
of  the  age  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  or  popular  sentiment 
will  run  counter  to  the  concert  of  the  rulers.  And  if  the 
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people  rise  to  the  call  of  the  emergency,  in  the  temper  and  with 
the  self  poise  of  enlightened  modern  constituency,  they  will  be 
getting  what  reason  and  Christian  common  sense  dictate  as  their 
proper  and  legitimate  due. 

But  those  stupendous  military  ornaments  of  the  great  powers 
they  certainly  look  ugly  and  seem  to  be  radically  out  of  place  in 
the  midst  of  the  reign  of  Christian  ideas?  Well  that  depends 
upon  how  and  for  what  purpose  these  war-forces  are  used.  Just 
now  they  seem  to  stand  for  peace  and  in  opposition  to  mortal 
combat.  And,  even  if  the  motives  which  lie  back  of  the  move¬ 
ments  on  the  political  chess  board  are  selfish  and  covertly  hostile 
to  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas,  still  those  standing  preparations 
for  war  must  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  positive  and  beneficent 
advance  on  the  caprices  of  the  war-making  power  in  days  gone 
by.  In  short,  the  civilization  of  Europe  is  solidly  Christian  and 
progressive,  and  will  be  helping  mightily  in  bringing  the  saving 
forces  of  our  western  life  to  the  dormant  and  worn-out  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Orient  and  all  the  world  besides. 

But  we  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  in  advance  of  the 
people  of  the  old  world.  We  are  more  free  than  they.  Our 
institutions  of  government  are  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  We  have  a  territory  broad  and  rich  in  re¬ 
sources  of  soil  and  climate.  Ours  are  all  the  elements  of  a 
generous  and  magnificent  growth.  The  measure  for  intellectual 
and  moral  enlargement  are  abundantly  at  our  command.  It  is 
true,  we  may  be  corrupted  and  demoralized  as  others  were.  W e  are 
not  as  solidly  Christian  as  we  should  be.  Our  very  secular  pros¬ 
perity  and  wealth,  in  the  splendor  of  their  luxuriance,  may  become 
to  us  a  trap  and  a  snare.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  gathering  around  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  never  before,  [and  that  gives  us  a  sure  hope  of 
overcoming  every  evil  as  we  meet  it  in  the  strength  of  Christian 
manhood.  And  if  the  nation  goes  on  growing  during  the  cen¬ 
tury  at  the  threshold  of  which  we  are  now  standing,  who  can 
calculate  what  we  together  with  Christian  Europe  can  do  for 
Christ  and  humanity  ? 
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And  when  these  things  will  be  coming  to  pass  with  increasing 
force  and  velocity,  the  critics  will  likely  not  make  such  persistent 
use  of  their  brains  and  scholarship  in  trying  to  prove  that  it  was 
impossible  that  Moses  received  power,  by  specific  divine  inspira¬ 
tion,  to  look  back  into  the  dim  distant  past  and  reveal  to  man¬ 
kind  the  mystery  of  the  creation.  And  again  they  will  hardly 
continue  so  readily  to  assume  that  Daniel  could  not,  by  the  same 
divine  help,  see  into  the  secrets  of  the  future  and  tell  how  em¬ 
pires  should  rise  and  fall  centuries  and  decades  of  centuries  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  events.  And  better  yet,  they  will  not  so 
daringly  make  the  attempt  to  rob  Jesus  of  his  absolute  divinity 
and  sink  Him  to  the  level  of  the  son  of  man  simply.  Glorious 
is  our  modern  freedom  of  opinion.  Let  the  critics  have  their 
way.  They  will  help  the  cause  of  progress  although  they  will 
have  to  do  it  in  a  negative  way. 

Our  Lord  fed  five  thousand  in  the  'wilderness  with  five  barley 
loaves  and  twro  small  fishes.  The  next  day  some  of  those  wrho 
eat  and  were  filled  followed  him,  hoping  to  be  filled  again  in  the 
same  manner.  He  spake  to  them  very  fervently  about  the  bread 
of  life,  and  insisted  that  they  that  w^ould  have  life  must  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  Many  now  said  this  was  a  hard  say¬ 
ing,  and  they  went  back  and  wralked  no  longer  with  him.  Then 
he  said  to  the  twelve,  will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then  Simon  Peter 
answered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  wre  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art 
that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

Here  we  have  the  issue  between  Christ  and  the  wrorld  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  It  is  hard  for  the  world  to  believe  in  and  submit  to  the 
spiritual  headship  of  Jesus.  Hence  the  tardy  and  laborious 
coming  of  his  supremacy  and  kingdom  in  the  world.  But  as 
the  end  approaches  and  the  full  fruitage  of  his  personal  influence 
and  power  is  realized  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  man  will  grow 
less  tenacious  in  upholding  the  axioms  of  a  criticism  which  allows 
simply  the  play  of  human  forces  in  the  destiny  of  mankind. 


VII. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Infant  Faith. 

An  earnest  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  the  General  Synod  branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was  the  formation  of  a  new  “  Order 
of  Ministerial  Acts,”  or  a  book  of  forms  for  the  use  of  minis¬ 
ters  in  their  performance  of  religious  rites.  The  committee 
having  in  charge  the  preparation  of  these  forms,  it  seems,  pro¬ 
posed  an  order  of  infant  baptism  in  which  the  theory  is  assumed 
that  the  faith  required  for  the  administration  of  this  sacrament 
must  be  that  of  the  subject  to  be  baptized ;  and  the  baptismal 
questions  are,  accordingly,  addressed  to  the  infant,  whose  answers 
are  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  mouths  of  the  parents  or 
sponsors.  This  presupposes  an  exercise  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  infant  not  as  the  consequence  of  baptismal  grace,  but  as  the 
antecedent  condition  of  baptism.  Such  a  view,  it  is  claimed, 
however,  is  contrary  not  only  to  sound  psychology,  but  also  to 
the  theology  and  tradition  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness  and 
vigor,  although,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  not  in 
any  spirit  of  bitterness  or  discourtesy.  Such  a  discussion  for 
the  sake  of  truth  can  do  no  harm  to  the  Church  or  to  any  Chris¬ 
tian  interest.  It  is  only  when  controversy  degenerates  into  mere 
personal  quarrelling,  and  when  violence  and  denunciation  are 
substituted  for  argument,  that  angry  passions  are  aroused,  which 
must  be  hurtful  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  piety  of  the  dis¬ 
putants.  A  zeal  for  orthodoxy  that  is  without  charity  is  not  a 
Christian  virtue.  Charity  is  greater  than  knowledge. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  of  course,  that  the  idea  of  infant  faith 
occurs  in  many  formularies  of  baptism.  It  occurs  in  all  the  for¬ 
mularies  which  were  in  use  in  the  medieval  church,  and  in  all 
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those  which  are  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  now ; 
although,  as  Achelis  has  observed,  this  may  not  mean  as  much  as 
might  at  first  view  be  supposed,  since  it  is  simply  the  retension 
of  the  ritual  of  proselyte  baptism  in  the  baptism  of  infants, 
without  reflecting  upon  the  incongruity  thus  resulting.  (Prac. 
Theol.,  Vol.  2,  p.  173.)  The  same  idea  occurs  also  in  many  of 
the  earlier,  and  some  of  the  later,  formularies  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany,  which  in  this  respect  follow  the  example  set 
by  Luther  himself  in  his  TaufbucJdein  of  1523,  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  Catholic  formularies.  It  occurs  likewise  in  the 
formulary  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  which  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  are  told  that 
the  infant  to  be  baptized  “  must  faithfully  promise  by  them  that 
he  will  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  constantly  be¬ 
lieve  God’s  holy  word,  and  obediently  keep  His  commandments 
and  after  the  Creed  has  been  recited,  the  infant  is  asked  whether 
he  will  be  baptized  in  this  faith,  and  he  through  his  sponsors  an¬ 
swers,  “  I  will,”  “  What  a  fiction  that  is  !”  exclaims  Achelis 
after  explaining  its  meaning.  From  Reformed  Liturgies,  with 
the  single  exception  of  our  Directory  of  Worship,  the  idea  is 
totally  absent.  The  formularies  of  these  Liturgies  are  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  faith  of  the  parents  is  the  condition  of 
the  child’s  baptism  and  the  guarantee  of  his  Christian  training 
afterwards.  Our  Directory  of  Worship,  which  has  nearly  gotten 
rid  of  the  last  trace  of  the  ceremony  of  exorcism  which  still  dis¬ 
figures  many  Protestant  liturgies,  curiously  adopts  the  early 
Lutheran  and  Anglican  view  on  the  subject  of  infant  faith,  using 
in  the  address  to  the  parents  or  sponsors,  after  the  deluge-prayer, 
the  very  language  of  the  Anglican  formulary. 

Now  such  formularies  ought  to  be  true  to  reality.  In  religious 
doctrines  and  institutions  mere  fiction  must  always  have  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect.  When  dogmas  and  ceremonies  which  have  lost 
their  meaning  for  the  religious  mind,  are  retained  from  mere  re¬ 
spect  for  the  past,  or  from  the  immobility  of  conservatism,  the 
cause  of  religion  must  suffer  harm.  Who  now  believes  that 
there  is  some  demon  concealed  in  every  newborn  child,  which 
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can  be  driven  out  by  the  insufflation  and  incantation  of  a  priest  ? 
But  if  this  conviction,  which  was  once  universal,  no  longer  exists 
nt  all,  what  then  must  be  the  effect  of  a  continued  representation 
of  it  in  such  an  institution  as  baptism?  Must  it  not  serve  to 
bring  the  institution  itself  into  discredit  in  the  minds  of  thought¬ 
ful  people  ?  How  is  it  then  with  this  question  of  infant  faith  ? 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  affirming  it,  and  what  ground  is 
there  for  doing  so  ?  If  the  parents  or  sponsors  bringing  a  child 
to  baptism  are  merely  the  organs  through  which  expression  is 
given  to  the  faith  and  desire  which  are  in  the  child  itself,  then 
their  duties  may  be  supposed  to  be  ended  when  the  baptism  is 
performed.  If  on  the  contrary  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  on  the  ground  of  the  faith  of  the  parents,  which  forms  the 
guarantee  of  its  future  Christian  training,  then  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  question  whether  infants  can 
have  faith,  either  as  the  condition  or  the  immediate  effect  of  bap¬ 
tism,  is  therefore,  by  no  means  an  idle  question,  and  should  in¬ 
terest  thoughtful  Christians  everywhere,  but  especially  those 
practising  infant  baptism. 

If  this  question  were  left  to  the  judgment  of  common  Chris¬ 
tian  sense,  or  reason,  there  could  not  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  de¬ 
cision.  In  what  intelligible  sense  could  an  infant,  only  a  day  or 
two  old,  be  said  to  have  faith  or  to  believe  ?  Faith,  in  any  or¬ 
dinary  definition  of  the  term,  implies  a  conscious  activity  of 
mind,  and  of  this  no  infant  is  supposed  to  be  capable ;  just  as  no 
infant  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  an  exercise  of  reason  or  of  will. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  this  question  must  not  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  common  sense.  Religious  questions,  it  may  be 
claimed,  can  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  Without 
pronuncing  any  judgment  upon  this  claim  in  general,  let  us  then 
ask,  What  does  Scripture  teach  in  regard  to  the  question  before  us  ? 
In  answer  to  this  it  would  be  vain  to  quote  passages  relating  to 
an  extraordinary  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  souls  of  a 
few  exceptional  infants.  Single  instances  cannot  prove  univer¬ 
sal  propositions.  Nor  can  any  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  itself 
be  considered  faith.  But  there  are  a  few  passages  in  the  New 
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Testament  which  seem  directly  or  indirectly  to  affirm  the  exercise 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  little  children.  One  of  these  is  Matt.  18  : 
6.  Here  the  Lord  having  set  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  His 
ambitious  disciples,  and  having  told  them  that,  unless  they  should 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  they  would  not  be  able  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  then  added,  “  but  whoso  shall 
cause  one  of  these  little  ones  ichich  believe  on  me  to  stumble,  it 
were  better  for  him  if  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck 
and  he  were  sunk  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.*'  Here  commentators 
usually  suppose  that  the  term  little  ones ,  uixpoi,  denotes  persons 
of  humble,  trustful  disposition,  without  regard  to  age.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  if  this  passage  stood  alone,  such  an 
interpretation  would  be  unnatural :  for  it  was  a  little  child  in  the 
literal  sense  that  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the  time. 
But  the  passage  stands  not  alone.  In  Matt.  10  :  42  and  Mark 
9  :  42  we  have  substantially  the  same  kind  of  language  ;  and  here 
the  term  little  ones  refers  plainly  enough  to  adult  believers  of  low 
degree  in  the  Christian  community.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  obvious  that  the  term  is  a  proverbial  designation  of  persons  of 
a  childlike  spirit  and  humble  station  in  society.  It  does,  there¬ 
fore,  not  prove  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  But  there  is 
another  passage  that  is  often  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  doctrine, 
namely  Mark  16  :  16,  “  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall 
be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.”  But,  it 
is  argued,  some  infants  at  least  are  saved,  for  it  is  said  that  “  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,”  Mark  10:  14.  Therefore,  some 
infants  must  have  faith.  Besides  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
New  Testament  teaches  that  infants  are  regenerated  in  baptism. 
But  if  they  are  regenerated  they  must  have  faith ;  for  regenera¬ 
tion  without  faith  would  imply  the  Romish  doctrine  of  an  opus 
operatum  in  the  Sacraments ;  but  this  doctrine  Protestants  can 
in  no  wise  admit. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations,  many  theologians  have 
taken  the  position  that  on  Scriptural  grounds  the  doctrine  of  in¬ 
fant  faith  must  be  affirmed,  but  that  a  radical  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  faith  of  infants  and  the  faith  of  adults. 
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This  view  is  maintained  by  Franz  Delitsch  in  his  able  work  on 
Biblical  Psycholog}7.  He  distinguishes,  in  the  life  of  grace,  be¬ 
tween  actus  directi  and  actus  reflexi.  The  former  are  imme¬ 
diate  and  felt  impressions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  human 
soul ;  the  latter  are  the  reproductions  of  these  impressions  in  self- 
conscious  reflection.  The  former  acts  constitute  infant  faith ; 
the  latter  constitute  adult  faith.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
others  have  defined  infant  faith  as  the  soul’s  native  tendency  or  in¬ 
clination  to  faith,  or  the  receptivity  for  Divine  grace,  and  capacity 
for  believing  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  “  As  in¬ 
fants  have  sin  without  being  able  to  commit  it,”  so  it  has  been 
said,  “  they  may  have  faith  by  grace,  though  they  cannot  exercise 
it.”  “A  good  tree  in  the  midst  of  winter,”  says  John  Gerhard, 
a  Lutheran  dogmatician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  “  is  not  des¬ 
titute  of  the  quality  of  bearing  good  fruit,  although  this  does  not 
appear  externally  at  the  time ;  and  shall  we  deny  that  there  is 
faith  in  infants  because  they  do  not  bring  forth  the  outward  fruits 
thereof?  As  the  seeds  and  twigs  of  trees,  though  not  bearing 
fruit,  have  in  them  the  power  and  nature  of  producing  it  in  their 
own  time,  so  the  faith  of  infants  in  its  own  time  puts  forth  out¬ 
ward  energy  and  bears  fruit  pleasing  to  God.”  (Hagenbach’s 
Hist,  of  Doc.,  Yol.  2,  p.  365.) 

That  such  capacity  for  faith  exists  constitutionally  in  the  infant 
sold  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny ;  although  we  would 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  this  idea  with  the  usual  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  and  especially  with  the  teaching  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (Art.  II.)  that  men  are  born  without  the  fear  of  God, 
without  trust  in  Him  and  with  sinful  lust.  It  seems  to  us  that 
such  passive  receptivity  for  Divine  grace  must  at  least  involve 
the  possibility  of  trust  in  God,  and  must  therefore  be  something 
good.  But  can  such  receptivity  or  potentiality  be  denominated 
faith  in  any  proper  definition  of  the  term  ?  The  infant  soul  has 
the  capacity,  doubtless,  for  reason  and  conscience ;  but  we  would 
not,  therefore,  say  that  an  infant  is  ever  born  with  reason  and 
conscience.  These  are  faculties  of  the  soul  which  have  their 
ground  or  origin  in  its  native  constitution ;  but  their  actual  exer- 
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cise  depends  upon  a  long  process  of  mental  development.  So,  it 
seems  to  us,  it  must  be  also  with  faitli.  We  do  not  regard  faith 
as  a  special  faculty  of  the  soul,  but  rather  as  an  activity  of  all  its 
fundamental  faculties — reason,  will  and  sensibility — combined  ; 
but  as  such  faith  is  not  possible  so  long  as  these  faculties  exist, 
not  in  actuality,  but  only  in  possibility.  For  faith  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  sense  evidently  denotes,  not  a  possibility,  but  a  conscious 
act  of  the  soul.  According  to  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrew's,  faith 
is  the  substance  ( bzoazaat substantiation ,  realization')  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  (ihyyo~,  proof  \  demonstra¬ 
tion)  of  things  not  seen.  Faith,  then,  is  the  realization  in  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  unseen  spiritual  verities  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for 
the  individual  these  verities  do  not  exist  until  they  have  been 
thus  realized.  The  fact  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  for  example, 
does  not  exist  for  an  individual  soul,  and  does  not  bring  peace  to 
the  conscience,  until  it  has  been  realized  in  consciousness  ;  and 
that  act  of  realization  we  call  faith.  But  there  can  be  no  such 
realization  without  consciousness.  The  opposite  supposition 
would  imply  an  unconscious  mental  operation,  which  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  But  of  a  conscious  mental  operation  no  infant  is  cap¬ 
able  ;  and,  therefore,  no  infant  is  capable  of  an  exercise  of  faith. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  quibble  at  this  point,  we  state  that 
we  are  not  ignorant  of  what  is  sometimes  called  unconscious  or 
subconscious  mental  activity.  This,  indeed,  is  an  obscure  fact 
among  the  phenomena  of  mind ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
however  it  may  be  explained,  it  is  possible  only  as  an  act  of  mind, 
wrhose  normal  condition  is  one  of  self-consciousness.  A  soul  that 
has  not  yet  developed  into  the  normal  condition  of  mind  cannot 
be  capable  of  any  mental  acts  either  conscious  or  unconscious. 
In  the  case  of  infants  we  wronld,  of  course,  not  undertake  to 
specify  the  precise  point  of  time  at  w'hich  conscious  mental  life 
begins  and  faith  becomes  possible.  The  gradual  aw'akening  of 
consciousness  may  begin  very  early,  and  there  may  be  very  early 
manifestations  of  something  that  resembles  faith,  namely,  trust, 
especially  trust  in  the  mother ;  but  we  are  very  sure  that  an  in¬ 
fant  only  a  few  days  old  cannot  be  capable  of  any  exercise  of 
faith,  either  before  or  after  baptism. 
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But  if  actual  faith  be  not  present  in  the  unbaptized  infant  as  a 
condition  of  the  reception  of  the  grace  signified  by  baptism,  and 
if  such  faith  be  not  communicated  immediately  as  a  gift  through 
baptism,  what  then  is  the  significance  of  the  baptism  of  an  infant  ? 
Baptism  may  be  defined  generally  as  the  sacrament  of  regenera¬ 
tion.  To  that  definition  we  presume  no  theologian  would  object. 
When  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  new  birth  of  water  and  spirit,  and 
St.  Paul  of  a  washing  or  laver  of  regeneration,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  an  implied  reference  to  baptism.  The  critical 
questions  connected  with  these  passages  do  not  affect  their  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  early  conception  of  baptism  and  its  effects.  But 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
regeneration,  and  in  regard  to  the  precise  relation  of  regeneration 
to  the  sacrament.  Does  regeneration  consist  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  spiritual  nature  in  the  soul,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  in  the 
implantation  of  the  germ  of  a  new  spiritual  life ;  or  does  it  con¬ 
sist  in  the  stimulation  and  quickening  of  the  latent  energy  of  the 
spiritual  nature  supposed  to  be  a  constitutional  element  of  the  soul 
from  the  beginning  ?  Does  the  soul  wait  to  become  finished  in  re¬ 
generation,  or  is  it  essentially  completed  at  birth,  needing  only  to 
havedts  potential  being  developed  into  full  actuality?  If  the  former 
view  be  adopted,  and  if  baptism  be  regarded  as  the  instrumental 
cause  of  regeneration,  then  we  have  the  doctrine  of  an  opus 
operatum  in  the  sacrament.  The  sacrament  then  produces  its 
effect  in  virtue  of  its  mere  performance,  without  any  ethical  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  The  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  active  agent  of  the  operation, 
does  not  change  the  case ;  for  the  Spirit,  in  this  view,  is  tied  to 
an  outward  material  institution,  with  whose  operation  His  power 
is  bound  to  go  ;  and  that  is  the  essence  of  magic,  no  matter  how 
the  idea  may  be  qualified.  We  would  not  say  that  this  theory 
has  not  the  merit  of  being  logical.  In  fact,  if  the  soul  be  by 
nature  without  any  spiritual  power,  either  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  or  in  consequence  of  a  defective  creation,  then  this  lack  can 
only  be  removed  in  some  such  magical  way.  But  if  a  substantial 
addition  were  thus  made  to  the  human  soul  in  the  act  of  baptism, 
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ought  not  this  to  show  itself  somehow  spontaneously  in  after  life  ? 
Should  not  an  infant  who  has  thus  received  a  new  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  into  its  nature,  differ  in  its  subsequent  development  from 
an  infant  that  has  not  been  thus  treated,  and  this,  too,  without 
anv  regard  to  external  conditions  of  environment  and  training  ? 
But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  A  baptized  infant  grow¬ 
ing  up  entirely  without  the  influence  of  Christian  training,  will 
not  differ  at  all  morally  from  an  unbaptized  person.  But  is 
there  not  something  incongruous  in  the  very  notion  of  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  being  imparted  to  the  human  soul  in  regeneration,  whether 
this  be  supposed  to  be  effected  through  baptism  or  otherwise  ? 
Is  not  the  human  soul  constitutionally  complete  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  existence  ?  TCe  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  natural  or  psychical  and  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ments  in  man's  constitution.  And  we  know  also  that  some  men 
are  living  entirely  in  the  psychical  element,  judging  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  sense,  not  according  to  spirit,  so  that  Jude  is  justified  in 
speaking  of  some  men  as  “  not  having  spirit.”  But  that,  we 
think,  can  only  mean  that  the  spiritual  nature  is  latent,  unde¬ 
veloped,  not  that  it  does  not  exist.  At  any  rate  we  are  sure  that 
the  capacity  for  the  spiritual  sense,  or  the  capacity  for  reason  and 
conscience,  is  not  first  implanted  in  the  soul  by  baptism. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  second  view  of  regeneration,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  this  consists  in  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual 
nature  and  in  the  actualization  through  a  moral  process  in  the 
soul  of  the  true  type  of  divine  manhood.  This  conception  we 
believe  to  be  the  more  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  new  birth  is  a  moral,  not  merely  a  physical  or 
metaphysical,  change.  According  to  St.  John  the  regenerated 
children  of  God  are  those  who  receive  the  Christ  and  believe  on 
His  name  (John  1  :  12,  14).  And,  according  to  St.  Paul,  the 
new  man,  the  product  of  the  new  birth,  is  that  which  is  renewed 
unto  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him  (Col. 
3  :  10).  Regeneration,  then,  we  may  say,  is  the  conscious  rising 
of  the  soul  into  the  moral  likeness  of  Christ,  or  it  is  the  actuali¬ 
zation  of  the  Christian  nature.  But  now,  if  regeneration  be 
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taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  regeneration 
and  baptism  do  not  necessarily  coincide  in  time.  In  fact  there 
are  many  persons  who  have  been  baptized,  but  show  no  evidence 
at  all  of  a  regenerate  life.  Their  thoughts  and  their  sentiments 
are  not  more  spiritual  than  those  of  many  others  who  have  not 
been  baptized.  And  in  the  case  of  infants,  who  are  as  yet  in¬ 
capable  of  faith,  baptism  and  regeneration  must  necessarily  fall 
apart  in  time.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  efficacy  of  parental 
or  vicarious  faith  as  a  condition  of  infant  baptism,  it  cannot  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  regeneration,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of 
an  infant  soul.  Vicarious  faith  can  only  be  regarded,  as  the  Re¬ 
formed  Liturgies  regard  it,  as  a  guarantee  of  future  Christian 
training,  whereby  the  development  of  the  child’s  spiritual,  or  let 
us  say  Christian ,  nature  is  assured,  until  the  inward  spiritual 
man  comes  to  its  full  birth.  But  the  full  birth  of  the  inward 
spiritual  man,  or  the  new  man,  can,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  an 
infant,  never  be  accomplished  in  baptism.  Infant  baptism  can 
thus  be  regarded  only  as  a  sign  and  promise  of  a  future  spiritual 
occurrence,  not  as  the  efficient  or  operati  ve  cause  of  an  event 
now  accomplished. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  what  use  then  is  there  in  infant  bap¬ 
tism?  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  abandon  it?  To  such  a 
proposition  the  Christian  world  could  never  consent.  Infant 
baptism  has  been  practiced  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity. 
Origen  says  that  the  “  Church  received  from  the  Apostles  the 
custom  of  giving  baptism  to  young  children,”  which  implies  that 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  this  custom  had  not  only 
become  general,  but  had  already  prevailed  so  long  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  generation  no  longer  knew  anything  of  its  origin.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  theory  of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  infant  baptism 
much  stress  is  usually  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  first  baptisms 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  were  those  of  adults,  and  that  in¬ 
fant  baptism  cannot  be  proven  directly  by  New  Testament  texts. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  soon  as  there  were  Christian  fam¬ 
ilies  to  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  Christian  training,  so  soon 
infants  began  to  be  baptized ;  and  though  the  rightfulness  of  this 
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practice  cannot  be  directly  proven  from  the  Bible,  yet  the  idea  of 
it  is  deeply  grounded  in  the  genius  of  Christianity  and  in  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  Christian  society.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  religion 
for  individuals  and  classes,  but  for  humanity.  It  recognizes  the 
solidarity  of  the  race  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  the  individual, 
and  adapts  itself  to  this  duality  in  the  law  of  human  life.  It 
deals  with  the  race  as  a  whole  as  well  as  with  individuals. 
Christ  came  to  save  all — not  merely  adults,  but  also  infants  and 
children.  He  is  a  universal  Saviour,  as  God  is  a  universal 
Father.  Christianity  is  intended  not  merely  to  save  individual 
men  and  women,  but  humanity,  including  the  family,  society,  in¬ 
dustry,  art,  science,  the  state,  no  less  than  the  Church.  In  fact  the 
Church  is  only  the  medium  for  the  actual  integration  of  humanity 
in  Christ,  which  is  already  ideally  accomplished  in  His  person. 
Christ  has  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  Christ  is  in  all  men,  and  all  are  in  Him.  In  Him  all 
things  consist ;  and  He  is  the  Head  of  every  man.  The  life 
which  is  in  Him  is  the  source  of  the  light,  the  origin  of  the 
spiritual  nature,  which  is  in  men.  If  it  be  true  that  all  men  are 
related  organically  to  the  first  Adam,  it  is  true  also  that  all  are 
related  organically  and  constitutionally  to  the  Second  Adam. 
This  is  a  thought  which  we  find  not  merely  in  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tian  fathers,  like  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenaeus 
and  Origen,  but  also  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John,  and  it  is 
a  thought  which,  though  long  suppressed  in  theology,  is  now 
again  receiving  serious  recognition. 

And,  now,  may  we  not  find  in  this  thought  of  the  universality 
of  the  Christian  redemption,  or  in  the  thought  that  every  man  is 
divinely  created  in  Christ,  the  deepest  reason  for  infant  baptism  ? 
Infant  baptism  is  the  most  appropriate  sign  and  pledge  of  the 
divine  comprehension  of  humanity  in  Christ.  This  is  the  con¬ 
ception  of  such  genial  Christian  thinkers  as  Thomas  Erskine,  F. 
D.  Maurice  and  F.  W.  Robertson,  and  many  others  in  modern 
times.  According  to  these  men  baptism  is  not  creative  of  a  fact, 
but  declarative.  As  Maurice  used  to  say,  it  is  not  an  event, 
but  a  sacrament.  An  infant  is  baptized  not  in  order  that  it  may 
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become  a  member  of  Christ  and  a  child  of  God,  but  because  it 
is  such,  possessing  a  spiritual  nature  that  is  constituted  in  Christ, 
and  has  not  been  subverted  by  sin.  The  fact  signified  by  bap¬ 
tism,  accordingly,  depends,  for  its  reality,  neither  upon  the  faith 
of  the  infant  nor  upon  that  of  the  parents,  but  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  constitution  of  humanity.  For  this  reason,  too,  any  child 
whatsoever,  for  whose  Christian  training  any  one  will  make  him¬ 
self  responsible,  may  be  baptized.  It  has  usually  been  said  that 
only  the  children  of  Christian  parents  have  the  right  of  being 
baptized  ;  and  yet  the  Church  has  always  baptized  any  children 
that  were  brought  to  her  fonts,  without  asking  any  questions  in 
regard  to  their  parentage.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  a  child  has  had 
Christian  parents  that  gives  it  the  right  to  baptism,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  human  being  created  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  this  right 
has  always  been  recognized  in  the  practice  of  the  Church. 

But  baptism  serves  not  merely  as  an  attestation  and  pledge  of 
a  divine  fact,  but  as  a  means  of  grace  through  which  that  fact  is 
to  be  owned  and  turned  to  account  in  the  conscious  life  men. 
Every  man  is  in  Christ,  but  every  man  does  not  own  and  confess 
that  truth ;  and  his  not  doing  it,  that  is  his  condemnation.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  baptism,  and  indeed  of  all  divine  means  of 
grace,  to  bring  men  to  own  themselves  to  be  what  in  fact  they 
are,  namely,  members  of  Christ  and  children  of  God  ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  purpose  of  baptism  to  help  men  to  realize  in  their 
consciousness  the  fact  that  they  are,  not  condemned  sinners,  but 
children  of  God,  redeemed  and  forgiven  in  Christ.  But  this 
realization  in  consciousness  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  what  is  meant  by  faith.  Thus, 
then,  baptism,  while  it  does  not  create  faith  magically — no  spir¬ 
itual  activity  can  be  thus  created — yet  looks  towards  faith  as  an 
end,  and  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  faith.  The  Holy  Spirit  works 
faith  in  the  heart  by  impressing  upon  it  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  confirms  it  by  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  here  that  the  faith  towards  which  baptism  looks  is  not 
required  to  create  the  truth  which  it  is  to  believe,  nor  is  it  re¬ 
quired  to  believe  what  is  not  yet  true ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  be- 
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lieving  it  that  the  subject  makes  it  true  for  himself.  It  is  true 
that  the  believer  is  a  child  of  God,  and  that  his  sins  are  forgiven 
before  he  believes ;  for  if  it  were  not  true,  he  could  either  not 
believe  it,  or  he  would  be  compelled  to  believe  what  is  not  true ; 
but  only  when  he  believes  or  realizes  this  truth,  only  then  does 
he  enjoy  the  blessedness  thereof,  and  only  then  is  he  fully  born 
again  as  a  child  of  God.  “  To  be  a  son  of  God,”  says  Robert¬ 
son,  “  is  one  thing  ;  to  know  that  you  are,  and  to  call  Him 
Father  is  another — and  that  is  regeneration.”  And  baptism  is 
the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  as  it  aids  and  supports  the  genesis 
and  development  of  that  faith.  Baptism  is  not  the  means  of 
communicating  faith  as  a  miraculous  gift,  but  an  authoritative 
sign  and  seal  of  a  divine  fact,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  person  baptized  the  better  to  realize  that  fact  in  his 
consciousness  as  the  ground  of  his  peace  and  blessedness,  or  of 
his  personal  salvation.  Salvation  is  the  result,  not  of  a  physical 
or  metaphysical,  but  of  a  moral  process.  In  this  respect  the 
salvation  of  an  infant  is  not  different  from  the  salvation  of  an 
adult.  The  infant’s  salvation  is  not  accomplished  until  its  soul 
has  developed  into  the  condition  of  self-conscious  personality, 
and  it  has  by  self-conscious  activity  determined  itself  to  be  a 
child  of  God.  That  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  not  lost  or  damned, 
needs  hardly  to  be  said.  On  the  whole  subject  of  infant  salva¬ 
tion  we  take  the  liberty  of  referring,  in  conclusion,  to  an  article 
under  this  title  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review  for  1897. 


The  Pope’s  Letter  on  Americanism. 

Those  who  have  imagined  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  other  countries,  like  Italy,  Spain  or  Mexico,  will 
have  in  this  letter,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  an  opportunity  to  become  disillusionized.  There  doubt¬ 
less  does  exist  among  the  members  of  this  Church,  and  perhaps 
to  a  small  extent  among  the  priesthood,  a  desire  for  a  larger 
degree  of  liberty  of  thought  and  action  than  is  now  enjoyed. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  feeling,  too,  that  at  least  some  of  the  less 
essential  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the  practices  based  upon 
them,  could  with  advantage  be  somewhat  toned  down,  and  that 
the  Church  could  thus  be  made  more  popular  among  the  masses 
of  the  American  people.  The  idea  seems  to  have  caught  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Roman  communion  that  the  Church,  without 
giving  up  anything  that  is  essential  to  her  existence,  might  adapt 
herself  somewhat  more  to  the  age  and  country ;  in  a  word,  that 
she  might  become  more  American,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  and  exercise  a  larger  amount  of  influence 
among  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  non-Catholic  population  of 
the  country.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  advanced  in  a  recent 
work  on  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker,  founder  of 
the  Paulist  Order  of  Priests,  one  of  the  most  active  missionary 
societies  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
hope  of  any  such  adaptation,  whether  entertained  inside  or  out¬ 
side  of  the  Roman  communion,  would  seem  to  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  dissipated  by  this  letter  of  the  Pope,  which,  in  the  usual 
swelling  rhetoric  of  Papal  documents,  reminds  American  Catholics 
that  the  Church  is  infallible  and,  therefore,  unchangeable,  and 
affectionately  chides  them  for  not  having  themselves  always  in¬ 
sisted  upon  this  principle  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  zeal.  The 
Pope  is  anxious,  of  course,  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and 
would  be  pleased,  above  all  things,  to  see  the  American  people 
flock  en  masse  to  the  doors  of  the  church  and  make  their  peace 
with  Rome.  But  he  is  not  willing  that  one  iota  of  Catholic  tra¬ 
dition  should  be  given  up  in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a 
result.  The  uniformity  of  Catholic  dogma  and  ritual  is  worth 
more  than  the  conversion  of  a  nation.  And  the  American  hier¬ 
archy,  led  by  the  Order  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  who  are  especially 
concerned  in  the  case,  has  hastened  with  great  unanimity  and 
zeal  to  accept  this  deliverance  of  the  Pope,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  generous  interest  in  the  American  Church  and  people. 

There  is  no  room  then  for  American  ideas  or  practices  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  That  is  the  conclusion  which  must  be 
drawn  from  this  letter  of  the  Pope,  and  from  the  reception  which 
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lias  been  given  to  it  by  tlie  leading  American  prelates.  If  Ameri¬ 
canism  means  merely  the  peculiarity  of  the  American  people  in 
their  national  character,  then  the  Pope  tells  his  American  chil 
dren  it  is  something  that  need  not  be  condemned.  For  instance, 
American  Catholics  may  innocently  speak  the  language  of  the 
American  people,  dress  like  the  American  people,  and  keep  Sun¬ 
day  like  the  American  people ;  but  on  all  theological  and  moral 
questions  they  may  only  think  as  they  are  told  to  think  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  They  must  commit  their 
reason  and  conscience  entirely  to  the  keeping  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  They  must,  for  example,  not  only  believe  in  transub- 
stantiation,  in  penance  and  indulgence,  in  purgatory,  in  image 
and  saint  worship,  and  in  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff ;  but  they  must  believe  that  the  Catholic  religion  should 
be  held  to  be  the  only  religion  of  the  State  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  form  of  worship,  that  no  other  worship  than  that  of 
the  Catholic  Church  should  anywhere  be  tolerated  by  law,  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  salvation  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  their  Protestant  neighbors  are  heretics  with  whom  it  may 
not  always  be  expedient  or  right  even  to  keep  plighted  faith.  All 
these  things  are  not  now  in  the  Pope’s  letter  ;  but  they  are  a  part 
of  recognized  Catholic  teaching  and  tradition,  the  observance  of 
which  is  anew  laid  upon  the  consciences  of  Catholics  by  the  gen¬ 
tle  warnings  of  this  letter.  For  proofs  of  this  statement  see  the 
Syllabus  of  Errors  of  Pius  IX.,  §§  III.  and  X.,  and  also  the 
Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.,  on  the  Constitution  of  States.  In 
this  latter  document  the  present  Pope  condemns  in  the  severest 
terms  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press,  and  the  toleration  in  Christian  countries  of  any 
form  of  worship  except  that  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  which 
toleration,  he  says,  differs  from  atheism  only  in  name,  while  in 
fact  it  is  the  same  thing.  To  the  teaching  of  this  Encyclical  the 
Pope  refers  in  this  letter  on  Americanism,  thus  reminding  the 
American  Catholics  that  the  whole  theory  of  political  and  relig¬ 
ious  life  in  America  is  wrong,  and  may  be  tolerated  only  so  long 
as  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  overthrowing  it. 
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One  point  upon  which  the  Pope  especially  animadverts  in  this 
letter  relates  to  the  estimate  which  is  to  be  put  upon  the  so-called 
evangelical  or  supernatural  virtues  in  distinction  from  the  moral 
or  natural  virtues.  The  natural  virtues  are  those  which  are  at¬ 
tained  by  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  morality  and 
religion ;  the  supernatural  or  evangelical  virtues,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  such  as  result  from  doing  more  than  the  law  of  duty 
requires,  for  instance,  giving  alms,  saying  prayers,  making  pil¬ 
grimages,  and  especially  entering  into  religious  orders  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  vows  of  obedience,  chastity  and  poverty.  The  for¬ 
mer  of  these  are  sometimes  called  active ,  the  latter  passive 
virtues ;  although  the  Pope,  following  Thomas  Aquinas,  thinks 
that  this  is  an  untenable  distinction,  for  all  virtues  are  necessarily 
active  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  passive  virtue — a  po¬ 
sition  in  regard  to  which  we  believe  that  the  Pope  is  right, 
although  we  doubt  whether  he,  or  his  theologians,  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  stand  by  it  consistently.  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  some  American  Catholics  to  regard  the 
active  or  natural  virtues  more  highly  than  the  passive  or  super¬ 
natural.  They  consider  it  something  more  meritorious  that  a 
man  should  be  engaged  in  the  performance  of  some  active  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  than  that  he  should  shut  himself  up 
in  the  cells  of  a  monastery  and  spend  his  time  in  prayer  and 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  living  meanwhile  of  the  toil  and 
charity  of  others.  Those  who  think  thus  have  evidently  been 
caught  in  the  subtle  snares  of  the  practical  American  spirit , 
which  sees  more  of  merit  in  action  than  in  mere  quiet  contem¬ 
plation  ;  and  they  think  that  this  spirit  should  be  recognized  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Church,  as  this  would  tend  to  commend  the 
Church  to  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  This  practical 
tendency  of  mind  seems  to  be  a  special  feature  of  the  American¬ 
ism  which  is  so  offensive  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  at 
Pome.  And  another  of  the  offensive  features  of  Americanism 
is  the  tendency  to  liberalism  which  is  manifest  everywhere  in 
America.  In  America  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  in  the  air.  It 
characterizes  our  political  institutions.  It  manifests  itself  in 
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science,  in  art  and  in  industry.  Tlie  individual  conscience  here 
claims  for  itself  a  large  sphere  of  liberty,  and  refuses  to  be 
bound  by  any  merely  external  authority  either  in  civil  or  in  re¬ 
ligious  affairs.  And  it  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  some  Cath¬ 
olic  Christians  should  here  imbibe  something  of  the  same  spirit, 
and  should  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  larger  degree  of  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  than  is  consistent  with  Catholic  traditions  and 
habits.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  believe  that  a 
larger  allowance  of  freedom  to  its  individual  members  would 
serve  to  make  the  Church  to  which  they  belong  more  popular 
with  the  American  people. 

But  these  features  of  Americanism  the  Pope  entirely  disap¬ 
proves  and  condemns.  The  Catholic  Church  in  America  must 
be  in  no  respect  different  from  what  she  is  in  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  the  Pope  is  horrified  at  the  mere  suspicion  that  some 
of  his  children  here  might  think  otherwise.  The  same  dogmas 
must  be  accepted  everywhere,  the  same  institutions  and  cere¬ 
monies  must  be  observed  everywhere,  and  the  same  spirit  must 
prevail  everywhere.  This  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  unity. 
There  cannot  be  one  Catholic  Church  for  the  United  States  and 
another  Catholic  Church  for  Mexico.  Moreover  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Church  forbids  any  modification,  or  any  relaxation, 
of  any  doctrine  or  practice  that  has  once  been  established.  This 
is  the  most  important  consideration  of  all  ;  and  on  this  point  the 
Pope  quotes  the  Vatican  Council  as  follows:  “For  the  doctrine 
of  faith  which  God  has  revealed  has  not  been  proposed,  like  a 
philosophical  invention,  to  be  perfected  by  human  ingenuity,  but 
has  been  delivered  as  a  divine  deposit  to  the  spouse  of  Christ  to 
be  faithfully  kept  and  infallibly  declared.  Hence  that  meaning 
of  the  sacred  dogmas  is  perpetually  to  be  retained  which  our 
Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  has  once  declared,  nor  is  that  meaning 
ever  to  be  departed  from  under  the  pretense  or  pretext  of  a  deeper 
comprehension  of  them.”  Hence  it  is  maintained  that  “  the 
Apostolic  see,  to  which  has  been  entrusted  the  mission  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  governing  the  whole  Church,  has  ever  continued  in  one  and 
the  same  doctrine,  one  and  the  same  sense,  and  one  and  the  same 
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judgment.”  An  infallible  authority  cannot  reverse  itself.  It 
must  forever  stand  by  its  own  decisions,  and  must  insist  that  they 
be  universally  accepted.  It  can  make  no  exceptions,  allow  no 
freedom  of  objection,  permit  no  criticism.  On  all  points  on 
which  the  Church  has  spoken  controversy  must  be  at  an  end ; 
and  American  Catholics  who  imagine  that  their  intelligence  and 
virtue  should  secure  for  them  a  higher  degree  of  autonomy  or 
freedom  than  is  enjoyed  elsewhere,  do  not  know  the  spirit  of  their 
system.  In  Romanism  freedom  means  permission  to  obey  the 
authority  of  the  Church  as  it  is  declared  from  the  chair  of  Peter, 
and  it  means  nothing  more. 

This  position  doubtless  follows  logically  from  the  fundamental 
Roman  conception  of  divine  revelation  as  a  formal  deposit  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Church,  of  which  she  is  the  infallible  interpreter. 
According  to  this  position  faith  is  mediated  absolutely  through 
the  agency  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  her  function  to  declare  what 
men  are  to  hold  for  divine  truth,  and  what  they  are  not  to  hold. 
This  is  the  Roman  principle  of  authority.  Christian  faith  rests 
on  authority,  not  however  the  authority  of  the  truth  itself,  but 
the  authority  of  the  Church  which  always  stands  between  the 
truth  and  the  mind  of  the  Christian  believer.  The  truth  is  con¬ 
tained,  complete  and  whole  from  the  first,  in  the  deposit,  consist¬ 
ing  of  scripture  and  tradition.  Scripture  and  tradition  are  co¬ 
ordinate  elements  of  the  deposit.  And  it  is  the  office  of  the 
Church  to  mediate  this  deposit  in  an  infallible  manner  to  the 
minds  of  her  individual  members  as  times  and  circumstances 
may  demand.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  it  is  not  exactly  correct 
to  say  that  the  Catholic  Church  admits  of  no  progress  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  of  no  adaptation  to  times.  It  is  a  fact  of  history  that 
from  time  to  time  new  dogmas  have  been  promulgated  and  new 
institutions  established.  Thus  the  present  century  has  witnessed 
the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  Papal  infallibility  ;  although  Catholics 
explain  that  such  proclamation  of  new  dogmas  is  but  the  ex¬ 
plicit  setting  forth,  or  exposition,  of  what  was  always  involved 
implicitly  in  the  Catholic  faith.  But  such  exposition,  having 
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been  made  once,  must,  on  account  of  the  infallibility  of  the  body 
making  it,  be  accepted  as  infallible  and  immutable  truth,  and 
must  stand  forever.  In  this  sense  there  can  be  no  progress  or 
change.  No  dogma  and  no  institution  having  been  once  estab¬ 
lished,  can  ever  be  reconsidered  or  modified.  Anything  once 
accepted  for  truth  must  always  be  regarded  as  truth,  and  any 
institution  once  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  an  age  must  be 
supposed  to  be  adapted  to  all  subsequent  ages.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Pope  argues  in  favor  of  religious  orders  and  vows 
“  from  the  practice  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  which  has  ever 
highly  approved  of  the  religious  life”!;  and  he  appeals  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholics  to  remember  that  “  their  own  country  derived  the 
beginnings  both  of  faith  and  culture  from  the  children  of  these 
religious  families.”  The  point  of  the  argument  is  that  a  thing 
that  has  once  been  good  and  useful  must  always  be  good  and 
useful ;  and  in  so  far  the  demand  for  an  adaptation  of  the  Church 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  must  be  denied.  The  institu¬ 
tions  which  were  appropriate  to  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  must 
be  appropriate  to  these  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  the  dogmas  which  were  set  up  to  meet  the  spiritual 
wants  of  Christian  thinkers  a  thousand  years  ago,  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  wants  of  the  present  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  Christian,  then,  to  accept  his  faith  from  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  to  call  in  question  nothing  that  the  Church 
may  once  have  declared  to  be  truth.  He  has  no  right  to  demand 
that  he  be  permitted  to  verify  anything  for  himself,  or  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  critical  function  in  regard  to  it.  The  only  matters  in 
regard  to  which  he  may  claim  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  him¬ 
self  are  those  in  regard  to  which  the  Church  has  not  yet  spoken ; 
and  these  are  few  and  of  trivial  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  great  truths  of  religion.  There  is,  accordingly,  but  very 
little  that  is  free  or  spontaneous  in  the  life  of  a  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tian.  His  mind,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Pharisee,  is  entirely 
controlled  by  an  outward  authority,  at  whose  behest  he  must  be 
willing  to  call  black  white  and  white  black,  or  good  evil  and  evil 
good.  And  the  facility  with  which  Roman  Catholics  can  swallow 
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their  own  convictions  and  allow  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority  to  sway  their  reason  and  conscience,  shows  how 
thoroughly  mechanical  their  religious  life  must  be,  and  how  little 
personal  interest  the  truth  can  have  for  them. 

Now,  the  most  fundamental  formal  difference  between  Roman¬ 
ism  and  Protestantism  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter  permits  no 
pretended  infallible  authority  to  come  between  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  thinker  and  the  truth.  The  truth  which  authenticates 
itself  as  such  to  his  own  mind  is  the  only  infallible  authority  to 
which  the  Protestant  Christian  will  bow.  All  human  souls,  the 
Protestant  believes,  are  equal  before  God  ;  and  every  soul  is  made 
for  immediate  communion  with  him.  No  priesthood  can  stand 
between  God  and  man  so  as  to  control  the  attitude  and  disposi- 
tian  of  the  former  towards  the  latter.  But  immediate  access  of 
the  soul  to  God  in  Christ  implies  immediate  communion  with 
truth.  Between  the  Christian  mind  and  Divine  truth  there  can, 
therefore,  be  no  mediating  authority.  The  Church  can  be  no 
such  authority ;  and  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  exercise  lordship  over  the  faith  of  Christians 
cannot  appear  to  the  intelligent  Protestant  otherwise  than  as  a 
most  unwarranted  and  most  wicked  assumption.  God  alone  is 
Lord  of  the  conscience ;  and  the  attempt  of  a  priest  to  thrust 
himself  into  His  place  can  hardly  be  characterized  in  language 
too  severe.  The  true  Protestant,  indeed,  honors  the  Church,  too, 
as  his  spiritual  mother,  and  looks  to  her  for  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine ;  but  it 
is  as  a  mother ,  whose  function  is  educational,  that  he  regards  her, 
not  as  a  mistress ,  whose  function  is  magisterial  and  judicial. 
A  mother  educates  her  child  to  think,  and  when  the  child  comes 
to  man’s  estate  she  allows  him  to  think  for  himself.  The  mother 
does  not  presume  to  stand  between  the  child  and  the  truth,  but  to 
lead  the  child  to  the  truth,  to  bring  it  face  to  face  with  the  truth. 
And  if  ever  the  child  should  penetrate  deeper  into  the  nature  of 
truth  than  the  mother  herself  was  able  to  do,  she  does  not  pro¬ 
nounce  anathemas  upon  him,  but  rejoices  in  his  power.  That  is 
the  character  in  which  the  Protestant  regards  the  Church.  The 
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Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  not  in  the  sense 
that  she  is  an  absolute  infallible  authority,  but  in  the  sense  that 
she  is  a  pedagogic  institution,  whose  object  it  is  to  bring  her  chil¬ 
dren  face  to  face  with  the  truth  and  teach  them  to  do  their  own 
religious  thinking.  We  do,  therefore,  not  at  all  deny  the  teach¬ 
ing  function  of  the  Church  when  we  deny  to  her  the  right  of 
exercising  lordship  over  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  of  cursing 
and  burning  those  who  dare  to  think  for  themselves.  In  support 
of  his  claim  of  absolute  authority,  the  Pope  quotes  Augustine  and 
Chrysostom  on  the  human  agency  in  the  office  of  Divine  teaching. 
“W  e  are  taught  of  God  through  the  instrumentality  of  men,” 
says  Chrysostom.  No  Protestant,  of  course,  will  deny  that ;  but 
he  will  say  that  there  is  a  difference  between  teaching  and  spiritual 
despotism.  Teaching  consists  in  leading  men  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  the  truth ;  despotism  in  forcing  upon  them  what  does  not 
commend  itself  to  them  as  truth.  And  the  truth,  moreover,  is 
regarded  by  the  Protestant,  not  as  a  dead  tradition  or  deposit,  that 
can  be  enshrined,  or  embalmed,  like  a  mummy,  in  a  formal  dog¬ 
matic  proposition,  but  as  a  living  reality  coming  directly  from  the 
mind  of  God,  and  stimulating  and  informing  the  mind  of  man. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  will  appear  that  not  even  the 
Bible  as  a  mere  book  can  be  for  the  Protestant  an  infallible  au¬ 
thority  between  the  Christian  mind  and  the  divine  truth.  The 
Bible,  too,  is  only  a  help  to  the  apprehension  of  the  truth,  not  the 
infallible  mistress  or  arbitress  of  truth.  The  Word  of  God  only 
is  the  truth ,  and  the  Bible  serves  as  a  help  to  the  comprehension 
of  that  Word.  The  Bible,  in  the  Protestant  view  of  it  at  least, 
is  not  an  infallible  code  of  doctrines  and  precepts  directly  let 
down  from  heaven,  and  intended  as  an  outward  authority  for 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  In  that  view  it  would  necessarily 
require  an  infallible  interpreter  to  teach  the  world  its  meaning ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  it  as  an  infallible  divine 
deposit  would  after  all  have  to  be  regarded  as  substantially  cor¬ 
rect.*  But  how  far  the  Bible  is  from  answering  any  such  concep- 

*It  is  well  known  that  the  exaggerated  view  of  the  Bible  as  an  outward  in¬ 
fallible  authority  in  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  which  has  pre- 
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tion  may  be  learned  from  a  single  glance  at  its  composition  and 
structure.  The  Bible  consists  of  almost  everything  except  formal 
dogmatic  propositions.  There  is  no  formulation  of  truth  in  doc¬ 
trinal  statements,  such  as  one  would  expect  if  the  Bible  were 
to  be  regarded  as  a  deposit  of  truth  let  down  from  heaven. 
Why  does  it  not  appear  in  such  doctrinal  form?  Why  in 
the  form  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  proverb,  parable,  re¬ 
dolent  everywhere  with  the  fragrance  of  divine  life  and  spirit, 
breathing  of  God  in  every  line  and  verse,  but  nowhere  ap¬ 
proaching  anything  like  a  system  of  theological  doctrines?  If 
the  Bible  were  designed  to  be  a  formal  code  of  infallible  doctrines 
and  precepts  then  it  would  be  very  far  from  answering  its  design  ; 
for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  systems  of  doctrine  can  be  gotten  out 
of  the  Bible  only  by  long  and  intricate  methods  of  interpretation, 
and  that  the  results  greatly  differ  in  the  hands  of  different  inter¬ 
preters.  The  Bible  resembles,  not  a  formulated  system  of  doc¬ 
trines,  but  a  work  of  art  which  serves  to  bring  the  contemplating 
mind  into  immediate  contact  with  the  living  ideal  enshrined 
therein,  in  order  that  from  this  ideal  it  may  derive  its  conceptions 
of  aesthetic  truth.  As  the  picture  or  the  poem  enshrines  the 
aesthetic  ideal  whereby  the  aesthetic  mind  is  quickened  and  in¬ 
formed,  so  the  Bible  enshrines  the  Word  of  God  for  the  religious 
mind,  whereby  this  is  quickened  and  instructed ;  and  that  Word 
is  for  it  the  supreme  authority  in  religious  truth.  To  that  au¬ 
thority  it  unreservedly  bows,  and  over  against  every  other  author- 

vailed  in  Protestantism  since  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  result  of  the 
stress  of  controversy.  The  Catholics  claimed  that  in  the  Pope  as  the  head  of 
the  Church  they  had  an  infallible  authority  to  whom  the  individual  could  al¬ 
ways  go  for  enlightenment  in  regard  to  religious  knowledge.  As  an  offset  to 
this  claim  the  Protestants  brought  forward  the  Bible  and  attributed  to  it  the 
same  kind  of  infallible  authority  which  the  Catholics  attributed  to  the  Pope. 
This,  however,  was  an  abandonment  of  the  original  Protestant  position  which 
made  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  ultimate  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  a  relapse  into  the  Catholic  theory  of  external  authority.  An  in¬ 
fallible  book  as  an  outward  authority  implies  an  infallible  judge  to  interpret 
its  meaning  ;  and  so  the  Protestant  standpoint  is  abandoned.  For  this  reason, 
too,  the  controversy  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism  since  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  has  been  but  a  drawn  battle. 
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ity  it  claims  complete  freedom.  In  the  comprehension  of  that 
Word,  however,  the  Christain  mind  advances  progressively. 
This  is  true  both  of  the  individual  mind  and  of  the  collective 
mind  of  the  Christian  community.  The  individual  grows  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  well  as  in  grace ;  and  the  same  is  true 
also  of  the  collective  mind  or  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
Church.  Such  growth  in  knowledge,  however,  does  not  consist 
in  the  mere  addition  of  new  ideas  to  a  fixed  stock  of  old  ideas. 
On  the  contrary,  as  divine  truth  must  be  an  organic  whole  or 
system,  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas  must  necessarily  involve  a 
modification  of  the  whole  system  of  ideas  held  before.  The  prog¬ 
ress  of  Christian  knowledge  must,  therefore,  always  involve  a 
critical  operation,  modifying,  correcting,  reconstructing  old  sys¬ 
tems  of  truth.  Old  dogmas,  and  old  systems  can  thus  not  be 
valid  forever.  In  fact  every  Christian  age  and  every  Christian 
generation  must  do  its  own  religious  thinking  and  construct  its 
own  system  of  religious  knowledge.  In  doing  so  the  Christian 
mind  may  be  led  and  stimulated  by  the  living  Divine  Spirit  of 
the  Church,  who  is  its  only  infallible  teacher,  by  the  inspired 
pages  of  the  Bible,  and  by  the  history,  the  science  and  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  an  age ;  but  the  supreme  authority  by  which  it  feels 
itself  bound  is  only  that  of  the  Word  of  God,  or  of  the  divine 
truth,  as,  under  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Spirit,  it  authen¬ 
ticates  itself  immediately  to  the  regenerate  Christian  reason  and 
conscience. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Protestants  acknowledge  no  authority 
at  all.  So  Romanist  writers  never  tire  of  representing  the  case, 
and  of  asserting  that  every  Protestant  thinker  is  simply  his  own 
authority  in  matters  of  religious  truth.  This  is,  however,  a  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  fact.  The  Protestant  Christian  does  yield 
to  authority,  but  it  is  only  the  supreme  authority  of  the  truth 
itself.  To  what  authority  does  the  mathematical  thinker  bow? 
Is  it  the  authority  of  Euclid,  or  Leibnitz,  or  Newton,  or  is  it  the 
authority  of  mathematical  truth  itself,  as  it  authenticates  itself 
immediately  to  the  mathematical  faculty  ?  Every  one  knows  that 
no  mathematician  accepts  anything  absolutely  on  any  authority 
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short  of  the  truth  itself.  And  so  no  Protestant  thinker  will  ac¬ 
cept  anything  absolutely*  on  any  authority  except  that  of  the 
truth  as  it  verifies  itself  to  his  Christian  consciousness.  Here, 
however,  he  has  an  authority  that  “  quite  transcends  the  skies,” 
and  submission  to  which  is  not  bondage,  but  freedom.  We  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with  the  following  statement  of  the  Catholic  World 
as  to  the  effect  of  submission  to  true  Christian  authority :  “It 
is  no  slavery  for  the  mariner  who  is  tossed  on  the  wide  expanse 
of  ocean  that  he  must  stand  at  midday  and  watch  the  passing  of 
the  sun  across  the  meridian,  and  that  he  must  accept  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  the  sun  as  to  the  regulation  of  his  daily  life.  He 
perchance  might  be  freer  if  he  had  the  arrangement  of  his 
own  time,  if  he  might  go  on  the  bridge  and  announce  the 
hour  of  twelve  when  it  pleased  his  fancy  or  suited  his  conven¬ 
ience.  But  even  then  he  could  not  get  away  from  the  principle 
of  authority.  In  order  to  get  any  one  to  accept  his  arbitrary 
arrangement  of  time  so  that  there  might  be  some  order  in  the 
watches  and  not  everlasting  confusion  on  board,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  impose  his  arrangement  on  all  others  by  authority. 
Many,  moreover,  seeing  that  the  only  principle  whereby  the  hour 
of  midday  was  fixed  was  the  captain’s  own  pleasure,  would  very 
soon  rebel  against  one  man’s  pleasure  setting  itself  up  against  an¬ 
other’s,  even  if  he  were  the  captain  of  the  ship.”  We  can  agree 
with  all  that  provided  we  understand  by  the  sun,  whose  crossing 
the  meridian  determines  the  time  of  day,  not  the  Pope,  as  the 
Catholic  writer  manifestly  does,  but  Christ  Himself,  the  sun  of 
righteousness.  And  we  hold  that  the  foolish  mariner  who  should 

*  We  say  absolutely ,  for  in  a  relative  sense  it  is  true  that  all  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  outward  authority.  Thus  the  child  is  dependent  for  its  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge  at  first  entirely  upon  its  parents  and  teachers,  and  some 
persons  continue  children  in  this  respect  as  long  as  they  live.  They  never 
grow  into  intellectual  independence ;  they  never  verify  any  truth  for 
themselves  at  all  ;  they  never  question  the  tradition  which  has  been  delivered 
to  them.  And  all  persons  perhaps  continue  in  some  respects  to  live  in  the 
swadling  bands  of  tradition.  But  this  implies,  of  course,  an  incomplete  per¬ 
sonal  development.  Any  man  who  has  once  waked  up  to  the  conception  of 
the  truth  as  an  absolute  reality  can  never  be  satisfied  with  any  authority  short 
of  that  reality. 
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presume  to  fix  the  time  of  day  by  his  own  fancy  resembles  not 
the  Protestant  Christian,  the  eye  of  whose  mind  is  fixed  on  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  but  the  Catholic  who  would  prevent  men 
from  looking  unto  Christ,  and  compel  them  to  get  their  spiritual 
reckoning  from  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  Pope.  The  man 
who  obeys  the  truth  is  free ;  while  he  who  obeys  merely  a  crea¬ 
ture  like  himself,  though  it  be  the  Pope,  is  a  slave.  IVe  recog¬ 
nize  the  possibility,  of  course,  that  the  individual,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  determined  by  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  own  fancy  and  thus  fail  to  be  free  ;  but  we  believe 
that  history  has  proven  that  that  danger  is  at  least  not  any 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  individual  Christian  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  Pope.  AVe  believe  that  Popes  have  at  innumerable 
times  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  truth,  and  tried  to  persuade 
men  to  take  the  darkness  for  light  and  then  cursed  and  burned 
those  who  refused  to  be  persuaded.  And  that  fact  settles  for  us 
the  question  of  their  infallibility.  Such  creatures  cannot  be  in¬ 
fallible. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  difference  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism  clearly  brought  to  view.  This  letter  of  the  Pope 
has  emphasized  that  difference,  and  caused  thoughtful  Protestants 
everywhere  to  realize  the  deep  chasm  which  lies  between  them 
and  Romanism.  Romanists  cannot  cross  over  to  us,  as  some 
have  hoped  they  might  do  some  day,  neither  can  we  cross  over  to 
them.  And  Romanists  are  exceedingly  vigilant  so  that  there 
may  be  no  manner  of  approach  on  their  part  to  anything  like 
Protestant  principles.  The  slightest  indications  of  any  such 
thing  as  a  movement  towards  Protestant  lines  are  immediately 
detected,  and  every  such  movement  is  at  once  arrested.  On  this 
point  this  present  agitation  on  the  subject  of  Americanism  is  very 
instructive.  It  proves  that  no  Protestant  principles  can  ever  be 
tolerated  in  the  Roman  Church ;  and  it  also  proves  wdiat  the  fate 
of  Protestants  would  be  if  that  Church  should  ever  become  a  pre¬ 
dominant  power  in  this  counhy.  And  we  believe,  therefore,  that 
it  behooves  Protestants  to  be  equally  vigilant  against  the  insidious 
approaches  of  Romish  influences  and  principles,  on  their  side. 

26 
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The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance.  Protestants  need  es¬ 
pecially  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  own  position,  and  to 
maintain  it  with  intelligence  and  decision.  And  they  need  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  now  and  that  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  nor 
between  the  spirit  of  that  hierarchy  in  America  and  in  other 
lands.  The  spirit  of  the  Papacy  has  not  changed,  and  the  spirit 
of  absolute  subjection  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  has  not  changed. 
The  aims  of  the  Papacy  now  are  the  same  that  they  were  three 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  the  priests  are  ready  to  strike  for  their 
realization  whenever  the  word  of  command  is  given.  "W e  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  true  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  generally. 
They  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  spirit  and  life  of  this 
country  and  of  this  modern  age ;  but  in  the  priesthood  the  power 
of  education  and  tradition  is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  all  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  time  and  place  ;  and  in  this  power  there  is  a  menace 
to  the  liberty  and  peace  of  the  country. 


The  Authority  oe  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

“  The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  unites  in  the  con¬ 
fession  of  her  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  set  forth  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  taking  the  same  in  its 
historical  (or  original)  sense  :  and  declares  that  any  departure 
from  the  same  is  unauthorized  by  the  Church ;  and  renewedly 
directs  all  her  ministers,  editors  and  teachers  of  theology  faith¬ 
fully  to  preach  and  defend  the  same."  This  declaration  of  the 
Peace  Commission,  which  was  adopted  bv  the  General  Svnod  in 
1881,  as  the  conclusion  of  a  long  period  of  controversy,  may  be 
supposed  now  to  form  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  principle  enunciated  was 
generally  approved  by  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  is  doubtless  approved  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  now. 

The  Reformed  Church,  according  to  this  declaration  and,  in¬ 
deed,  according  to  the  teaching  of  her  past  history,  is  not  a 
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Church  without  a  confession  or  creed.  She  does  not  agree  with 
those  Christian  bodies  which  contend  that  a  creed  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  Bible  and,  therefore,  necessarily  an  evil ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  she  holds  that  some  sort  of  a  creed  is  necessary  as  a  re¬ 
sponse  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  the  Word  of  God  or  truth 
of  divine  revelation.  She,  of  course,  holds  the  creed  in  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  Holy  Scripture.  The  Holy  Scriplure,  or  the  Word 
of  God  contained  in  the  Scripture,  must  be  supposed  to  be  above  • 
all  creeds  or  confessions,  and  must  be  held  to  be  the  ultimate  au¬ 
thority  in  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  She  does  not 
hold,  therefore,  that  her  creed  is  irreformable,  and  that  she  must 
always  consider  herself  bound  to  confess  her  theological  faith  in 
the  same  form  of  words.  Nor  does  she  believe  that  a  creed 
should  be  a  compendium  of  theological  doctrines.  A  creed,  or 
ecclesiastical  confession — for  we  shall  generally  use  the  terms  as 
synonymous  throughout  this  article — should  be  concerned  only 
with  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  only 
when  thus  limited  in  scope  can  it  have  full  and  complete  author¬ 
ity  for  those  who  accept  it.  A  confession  of  faith  that  under¬ 
takes  to  discuss  questions  in  metaphysical  divinity,  like  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  eternal  decrees,  or  to  give  rational  explanations  of  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  like  those  of  redemption,  must  necessarily  be 
conditioned  more  or  less  by  the  philosophical  and  scientific  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  people  and  of  an  age,  and  in  proportion  that  it  is  thus 
conditioned  must  its  authority  be  limited.  The  consciousness 
that  other  Christian  bodies,  of  equal  intelligence  and  piety  per¬ 
haps,  give  different  explanations  of  the  facts  of  faith  treated  in 
a  confession,  must  serve  somewhat  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
such  confession  in  the  minds  of  those  who  subscribe  to  it.  The 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  has  given  expression  to 
her  sense  of  the  proper  significance  and  value  of  ecclesiastical 
creeds  by  confining  herself  to  the  use  of  a  single  symbolical  book, 
namely,  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  in  which  the  theological  ele¬ 
ment,  though  not  entirely  absent,  is  far  less  prominent  than  in 
the  majority  of  books  of  the  same  kind.  And  it  is  doubtless  be¬ 
cause  of  this  general  absence  of  the  theological  element  from  the 
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catechism,  and  its  limitation  mainly  to  the  proper  element  of 
Christian  faith,  that  the  catechism  has  not  been  outgrown,  but 
on  the  contrary  has  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  Church  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  no 
synodical  or  ecclesiastical  endorsement  could  now  invest  it  with 
authority ;  for  no  such  book  can  have  any  real  authority  for  the 
Protestant  Christian  mind  beyond  that  of  the  truth  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  maintenance  of  a  confession  irrespective  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  truthfulness  would  be  unchristian  and  immoral ;  and 
so  also  would  be  the  maintenance  of  it  in  any  other  than  its  true 
and  natural  sense. 

Very  properly,  therefore,  the  Peace  Commission  has  declared 
that  the  authority  of  the  catechism  for  the  Church  now  depends 
upon  its  being  taken  in  its  historical  or  original  sense.  The 
historical  sense  of  a  book  is  that  in  which  its  author  or  authors 
understood  it,  and  which  is  conditioned  by  the  circumstances, 
questions  and  antitheses  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced. 
Indeed  any  literary  production  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  age  in  which  it  originated ;  and  only  in  the  light  of  that 
age  can  it  be  true ;  and  its  value  for  the  present  must  depend 
upon  the  correspondence  of  the  conditions  of  the  present  with 
those  of  the  past.  The  views,  the  ideas,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
opinions  of  a  modern  age  may  not  be  imposed  upon  a  book  writ, 
ten  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  then  that  book  held  up  as  an 
authority  for  the  present  time.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  both 
unhistorical  and  dishonest.  We  may  not,  therefore,  import  into 
the  catechism  the  theological  views  and  theories  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  so  far  as  these  differ  from  those  of  former  ages.  We 
may  not  say  that  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  is  precisely  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  any  modern  system  of  theology.  That  would 
not  be  treating  the  catechism  respectfully,  nor  would  that  im¬ 
prove  its  authority  with  the  Christian  mind  of  the  present  time. 
The  difference  could  not  be  concealed ;  and  the  effort  to  conceal 
it  would  not  improve  but  impair  the  authority  of  the  book  in 
whose  behalf  it  might  be  attempted. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Catechism  in  this  respect  as  it 
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is  with  any  other  book.  The  Bible  itself  forms  no  exception  to 
the  principle  laid  down  by  our  Peace  Commission  in  regard  to 
the  Catechism.  The  Bible  possesses  supreme  religious  authority 
for  all  Christian  ages,  but  only  as  taken  in  its  true  and  original 
sense,  and  not  at  all  as  accommodated  to  current  religious  and 
philosophical  theories  of  modern  times.  Take,  in  the  way  of  il¬ 
lustration,  the  history  of  creation  in  Genesis  1  and  2.  It  has 
seemed  to  some  good  men  that  that  history  can  be  vindicated  and 
made  true  again  to  the  modern  scientific  mind  by  importing  into 
it  the  ideas  of  modern  cosmogony.  And  so  we  have  had  “  har¬ 
monies  of  science  and  the  Bible,”  in  which  was  demonstrated  the 
identity  of  the  six  days  of  creation  with  the  eras  of  modern 
geology.  But  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  To  read  the  ideas  of  modern  astronomy  and  geology  into 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis  is  not  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  but  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  But  what 
then  ?  Must  the  modern  scientific  mind  read  the  story  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  the  light  of  the  cosmogonic  ideas  which 
were  prevalent  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  have  found 
incidental  expression  in  the  Bible  ?  Very  evidently  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  could  not  long  be  maintained  along  that  line.  The 
true  authority  of  the  Bible  must  be  found  in  the  religious  spirit 
and  purpose  of  its  writers,  and  not  in  any  supposed  agreement 
with  the  views  of  modern  science,  nor  in  any  supposed  right  of 
contradicting  or  controlling  science.  The  true  historical  sense, 
for  us,  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  is  simply  that  the 
one  God  revealed  in  the  Bible  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  to  the  Christian  thinker  and  scientist  it  teaches  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  creation  was  brought  to 
pass.  If  science  teaches  that  the  law  of  creation  is  the  law  of 
evolution,  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  projector  and  executor  of 
that  law  is  God,  and  the  former  teaching  does  not  at  all  con¬ 
flict  with  the  authority  of  the  latter.  But  let  us  take  another 
example,  illustrating  the  true  nature  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  from  the  New  Testament — take  the  passage  in  which 
Jesus  commands  the  disciples  to  wash  each  other's  feet  (John 
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13  :  14).  When  taken  in  its  historical  sense,  in  its  true  spirit 
and  purpose,  that  command  is  fulfilled  in  the  performance  of  any 
polite  and  humble  acts  of  kindness  and  service ;  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  historical  sense,  or  the  historical  setting  of  the 
command  in  the  social  customs  of  the  place  and  time,  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  a  modern  sense  is  injected  into  it,  then  we  get  the  bizarre 
scene  of  a  congregation  of  men  and  women  washing  each  other’s 
feet  in  church.  And  that,  we  are  sure,  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  regarding  as  a  false  conception  of  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  although  it  does  seem  to  agree  with  the  sound 
of  the  letter.  Now,  in  like  manner,  the  Catechism  can  be  true 
and  have  authority  for  us  only  when  we  enter  into  its  spirit  and 
purpose,  not  when  we  impose  upon  it  the  views  which  we  obtain 
from  the  theological  horizon  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  trans¬ 
late  views  which  were  peculiar  to  the  sixteenth  century  without 
change  into  the  present. 

Must  we,  then,  in  order  to  be  loyal  to  the  authority  of  the 
Catechism,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  theological  horizon  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  or  refuse  to  see  in  it  stars  and  constellations 
which  were  not  visible  in  that  of  the  sixteenth  ?  May  ministers 
and  teachers  in  the  Reformed  Church  not  think  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  and  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century?  Must  the  confes¬ 
sions  and  systems  of  that  century  be  supposed  to  have  reached 
the  ultimate  limits  of  Christian  thought  ?  In  the  instances  in 
which  the  Catechism,  after  the  manner  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
composed,  glides  into  the  use  of  dogmatic  definitions  or  formulas, 
must  those  formulas  be  considered  as  the  measure,  during  all  time, 
of  theological  thinking  for  all  loyal  sons  of  the  Reformed  Church  ? 
No  one,  we  think,  would  now  seriously  advance  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  And  this  was  evidently  not  the  sense  of  the  Peace  Com¬ 
mission  ;  for  at  the  close  of  its  declaration  concerning  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Catechism,  it  adds  the  proviso  that  “  This  action  is  not 
to  be  so  construed  as  to  forbid,  or  interfere  with,  that  (degree) 
of  freedom  in  scriptural  and  theological  investigation  which  has 
always  been  enjoyed  in  the  Reformed  Church.”  The  Reformed 
Church  has  always  rejected  the  dogma  of  ecclesiastical  infallibil- 
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ity,  and  has  therefore  set  no  limit  to  the  freedom  and  progress  of 
theological  thought.  No  church  can  consistently  prescribe  limits 
to  the  development  of  theological  thought  without  declaring  itself 
to  be  infallible,  and,  therefore,  immutable.  This  the  Reformed 
Church  has  never  done,  and  never  can  do  so  long  as  she  remains 
loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The  reformers  claimed  the 
right  of  thinking  outside  of  the  theological  formulas  and  systems 
of  the  medieval  church,  and  in  some  instances  the  right  of  think¬ 
ing  contrary  to  those  formulas  and  systems  ;  and  this  right  they 
claimed  within  the  Church.  They  had  no  idea  that  they  were 
bound  to  go  out  of  the  Church  because  thev  differed  in  some  re- 
spects  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  Church's  confessional 
teaching.  When,  in  course  of  time,  they  were  cast  out  by  the 
official  leaders  of  the  Church,  they  accepted  their  sentence  with 
dignity  and  firmness,  but  they  never  admitted  for  a  moment  that 
those  leaders  did  right  in  casting  them  out.  That  the  Church 
would  not  tolerate  them  when  thev  advanced  doctrines  different 
from  those  sanctioned  by  authority,  and  when  they  proposed  to 
obey  God  and  His  truth  rather  than  men,  was  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Church,  and  did  not  affect  their  standing  in  the  forum  of 
eternal  right  and  truth.  This  position  of  the  reformers  settles 
the  question  as  to  the  freedom  of  thought  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  Those  reformers,  who  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  tra¬ 
ditional  thinking  of  past  ages,  and  even  by  the  decrees  of  general 
councils,  could  not  expect,  and  did  not  intend,  by  their  theological 
thinking,  whether  laid  down  in  catechisms  or  in  dogmatic  sys¬ 
tems,  to  fetter  the  Christian  mind  of  all  future  ages.  Their  cate¬ 
chisms  and  their  confessions  were  not  written  with  any  such  idea  or 
purpose.  This  was  not  their  original  sense;  and  the  attempt  to  use 
them  in  any  such  sense  now  would  be  an  utter  perversion  of  their 
true  spirit.  In  fact  the  idea  of  restricting  religious  or  theological 
thought  to  the  creed  or  confession  of  any  past  age,  or  of  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  is  not  a  Protestant,  but  a  Romish  idea,  and 
is  tenable  only  on  Romish  premises  ;  while  the  notion  that  this 
may  be  done  by  a  denomination  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  qualifications  of  membership  in  its  own  body,  wrould 
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imply  that  such  body  is  a  theological  club  only,  and  not  a  Church 
of  Christ.  No  Church  of  Christ,  no  Christian  denomination, 
may  require  qualifications  for  membership  which  Christ  Himself 
does  not  require. 

The  existence  of  denominational  divisions  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  itself  an  evidence  of  uncompleted  development.  It  is, 
however,  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Christianity  as  an  ad¬ 
vancing  order  of  life,  so  long  as  the  denominations  do  not  claim 
their  individual  peculiarities  to  be  essential  to  the  absolute  being 
of  the  Church,  and  deny  the  quality  of  Christian  to  other  relig¬ 
ious  communions.  Their  peculiarities  may  be  legitimate  as  dis¬ 
tinguishing  particular  phases  of  Christianity  which  are  required 
for  its  constitution  as  a  whole;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  as  possess¬ 
ing  such  peculiarities  that  a  Christain  body  can  have  a  right  to 
separate  existence.  A  denomination  that  should  be  just  like 
some  other,  ought  to  unite  with  that  other.  These  peculiarities, 
however,  are  of  relative  and  not  of  absolute  value ;  and  that 
which  is  universal  in  Christianity  must  always  be  held  to  be  of 
higher  importance  than  that  which  is  peculiar  to  only  a  part  of 
it.  With  this  conception  of  its  significance,  however,  a  denom¬ 
ination  may  have  a  right  to  emphasize  its  peculiarities  and  to 
formulate  them  into  a  confession  or  creed.  The  purpose  of  such 
confession,  then,  is  not  to  speak  with  equal  authority  on  all 
religious  doctrines,  but  merely  on  those  which  constitute  the 
peculiarity  of  the  denomination  and  distinguish  it  from  other  de¬ 
nominations  ;  and  loyality  to  such  confession  requires  devotion  to 
tha t purpose,  which  is  something  different  from  formally  endorsing 
its  particular  doctrinal  statements.  The  latter  one  may  do  and 
yet  not  be  faithful  to  the  purpose  of  a  confession.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ?  To  speak  with  authority 
on  the  questions  which  divided  the  religious  world  at  the  time  of 
its  formation.  These  questions  may  be  reduced  to  three  funda¬ 
mental  questions,  namely,  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  author¬ 
ity  in  matters  of  Christian  faith,  the  question  as  to  the  condition 
of  justification,  and  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  The  first  two  were  in  controversy  between  Romanists  and 
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Protestants  generally,  the  third  between  the  various  divisions  of 
Protestants  as  well  as  between  Protestantism  as  a  whole  and 
Romanism.  On  these  questions,  with  which  then  all  minds  were 
occupied,  the  Catechism  speaks  with  an  authority  that  is  more 
weighty,  for  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  least,  than  that 
with  which  it  speaks  on  theological  questions  which  were  not  then 
under  discussion,  but  were  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  pre¬ 
vious  ages.  And  now  loyalty  to  the  Catechism  demands  first  of 
all  devotion  to  its  fundamental  purpose,  and  agreement  with  the 
answers  which  it  gives  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  time. 
No  man  can  be  true  to  the  historical  sense  of  the  Catechism  and 
adopt  the  Romish  theory  of  Church  authority,  or  of  the  rule  of 
faith,  or  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Loyality 
to  the  Catechism  requires  one  to  be  Reformed,  and  not  Catholic, 
or  Lutheran,  or  Methodist,  however  ready  he  may  be  to  grant 
that  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  and  Methodist  Churches  are 
true  parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  connection  with  its  main  purpose,  the  spirit  of  a  confession 
also  needs  to  be  considered,  and  must  be  held  to  be  of  higher 
value  than  its  doctrinal  definitions  on  subjects  lying  outside  of 
its  main  scope.  “  You  have  a  different  spirit  from  ours,”  said 
Luther  to  the  Zwinglians  at  Marburg,  and  it  was  true.  There 
is  in  all  denominations  a  spirit  that  is  of  more  account  in  holding  it 
together  than  any  particular  statements  of  doctrine.  We  do  not 
think  that,  in  order  to  be  loyal  to  the  Catechism,  it  is  necessary 
to  accept  all  its  doctrinal  details.  We  are  sure  at  least  that  few, 
if  any,  intelligent  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  now  do  so  ; 
but  that  is  no  proof  that  they  may  not  all  be  true  to  its  spirit. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  authors  of  the  Catechism  themselves, 
if  they  were  now  living,  would  be  satisfied  with  all  its  statements. 
Had  those  great  and  good  men  lived  through  the  ages  which  have 
passed  since  they  finished  their  work,  can  we  believe  that  they 
would  have  learned  nothing,  and  would  now  stand  just  where 
they  did  stand  in  their  day  ?  We  know  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
stitutionally  averse  to  development  and  change.  They  themselves 
changed  very  much  during  the  short  period  of  their  life-time. 
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They  changed  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism.  Some  of  them 
changed  from  Lutheranism  to  Calvanism,  and  some  from  Calvin¬ 
ism  to  to  Melanchthanianism.  Is  it  supposable,  then,  that  if 
they  had  witnessed  the  historical,  the  ethical,  and  the  theological 
development  of  the  past  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they 
would  now  hold  precisely  the  same  views  which  they  held  in  their 
day?  Would  they  regard  these  centuries  of  most  intense  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  life  as  having  accomplished  nothing?  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is  that,  if  they  were  living 
now,  and  were  true  to  their  original  spirit,  as  they  doubtless 
would  be,  they  would  be  Reformed,  and  not  Catholics,  or  Luther¬ 
ans,  or  Agnostics.  They  would  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  their 
system  of  faith ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  now  ex¬ 
plain  many  things  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
once  did  explain  them.  It  has  been  said  that  we  may  know  what 
the  authors  of  a  confession  once  did  hold,  but  we  cannot  of  a 
certainty  know  what  they  hold  now.  There  is  truth  in  that  con¬ 
ception  ;  for  doubtless  the  development  of  thought  goes  on  after 
death  as  well  as  before  ;  and  there  may  be  some  communion  of 
thought  also  between  the  saints  in  heaven  and  the  saints  on  earth, 
so  that  perhaps  those  who  agree  with  the  spirit  of  prophets, 
apostles,  and  reformers,  while  they  sympathize  with  the  living 
thought  of  to-day,  maybe  in  closer  harmony  with  them  than  those 
who  merely  repeat  their  words. 

If  we  were  living  in  the  time  of  Ursinus,  of  Olevianus,  and 
of  the  men  who  labored  with  them  and  suffered  with  them,  we 
should  no  doubt  stand  just  where  they  stood,  and  see  things  as 
they  saw  them.  Our  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  the  Catechism 
and  of  the  Reformed  Church  would  imply  that ;  and  that  is  what 
is  implied  in  our  taking  the  Catechism  in  its  historical  sense. 
If  we  stood  in  the  historical  conditions  of  their  time,  if  we  were 
confronted  by  the  questions  and  antagonisms  of  their  time,  we 
should  think  as  they  did  and  come  to  the  same  conclusions.  But 
we  are  living  in  a  new  time.  We  are  confronted  by  new  ques¬ 
tions.  Our  theological  horizon  has  changed,  and  we  can,  there¬ 
fore,  no  longer  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  yet  see  all  things  just  in  the  relations  and  perspec¬ 
tives  in  which  our  fathers  saw  them.  Christianity  itself  now  is 
not  what  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  just  as  the  Christianity 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  that  of  the  tenth  or  of  the  fifth. 
“  Christianity,”  says  Richard  Rotlie,  “  is  the  most  mutable  of  all 
things,  and  this  is  its  special  glory.”  Other  religions— the  re¬ 
ligions  of  nature — are  adapted  to  particular  stages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  when  these  are  passed  they  droop  and  die.  They  can¬ 
not  adjust  themselves  to  new  modes  of  thought  and  life.  The 
religions  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  practically  dead  when  Chris¬ 
tianity  appeared.  But  Christianity  grows  not  old.  It  advances 
with  the  advancing  life  of  the  nations  and  adjusts  itself  to  every 
new  stage  of  mental  and  moral  development.  It  is  the  religion 
of  humanity.  But  in  order  to  be  that  it  must  be  capable  of 
adapting  itself  not  only  to  the  peculiar  life  of  every  people,  but 
to  every  period  in  the  development  of  the  life  of  every  people. 
As  Christianity  does  not  make  all  nations  alike,  so  neither  does 
it  arrest  the  progress  of  development  of  any  nation  ;  but,  with¬ 
out  losing  its  own  identity,  it  adjusts  itself  to  the  changes  of  life 
and  thought  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  natural  develop¬ 
ment  from  century  to  century.  And  they  are  the  truest  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Christianity  and  the  Church  who  feel  themselves,  not 
shocked  or  outraged  by  the  changes  of  thought  and  life  which 
are  constantly  going  on  around  them,  but  stimulated  and  quick¬ 
ened  in  their  spiritual  energy,  and  aroused  to  greater  activity  in 
laboring  together  with  God  in  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom 
in  the  earth. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  particular  points  of  doctrine  as  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  realm  of  theological 
thought  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  constitution  of  human  nature.  The  Catholics  held  that 
God  made  man  first  as  a  purely  natural  being,  and  then  added 
to  him  the  quality  of  righteousnous  as  a  supernatural  gift,  while 
the  Protestants  contended  that  righteousness  was  a  con-created 
quality  of  human  nature,  which  man  lost  in  the  fall.  Now,  if  we 
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were  confronted  with  this  simple  alternative,  we  should  without 
hesitation  pronounce  the  Catholic  view  erroneous  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  view  correct.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  alternative  in  which 
the  question  presents  itself.  Modern  ethical  science  has  taught 
us  that  righteousness  is  a  moral  quality,  which  cannot  be  di¬ 
rectly  communicated  either  in  the  act  of  creation  or  afterwards, 
but  can  only  be  self-acquired  by  a  process  of  moral  action ;  and 
modern  evolutionary  science  has  given  us  an  insight  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  process.  Hence,  as  Protestants,  we  can  no  longer 
stand  on  this  question  as  the  reformers  stood ;  while  Pomanists 
are,  of  course,  compelled  by  their  dogma  of  infallibility  to  hold 
what  their  Church  has  always  held.  So,  again,  there  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  teaching  of  Pomanists  and  Protestants  on  the 
subject  of  the  atonement.  The  Pomanists  taught  that  sinners 
are  justified  by  the  imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  plus  the 
merits  of  themselves  and  of  the  saints.  The  Protestants  con¬ 
tended  that  sinners  are  justified  by  the  imputation  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  alone.  W ere  we  now  living  in  the  days  of  the  reform¬ 
ers,  and  confronted  by  the  question  which  confronted  them  with¬ 
out  any  more  light  than  they  had,  we  should  readily  decide  in 
favor  of  the  latter  alternative.  But  the  question  is  not  so  sim¬ 
ple  now.  Modern  ethical  science  has  taught  that  righteousness 
and  guilt  are  not  transferable  commodities.  One  person  cannot 
be  declared  guilty  because  another  has  sinned,  or  righteous  be¬ 
cause  of  another’s  moral  excellence  or  merit.  Such  a  conception 
would  now  be  considered  as  reflecting  upon  the  moral  character 
of  God.  Hence  a  new  construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  is  required  now,  which  shall  bring  the  fact  of  faith  as  taught 
in  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  nearer  to  the  moral  reason  of  this 
modern  age.  And  now,  in  thus  reconstructing  doctrines,  the 
modern  theologian  is  not  at  all  unfaithful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
catechism,  or  to  the  catechism  in  its  historical  sense ;  just  as  one 
need  not  any  longer  believe  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days, 
in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the  historical  sense  of  the  Bible.  By 
starting  out  from  the  historical  position  of  the  catechism,  appre¬ 
ciating  its  purpose,  and  entering  into  its  spirit,  and  then  in  that 
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spirit  reconstructing  tlie  doctrines  of  the  catechism  where  that 
may  seem  to  he  necessary,  we  shall  put  far  more  honor  upon  the 
catechism  than  by  adhering  blindly  to  its  doctrinal  formulas,  in 
so  far  as  it  presents  any  such  formulas,  and  thus  causing  a  breach 
between  it  and  the  mind  of  the  modern  religious  world.  And  he 
who  intelligently  and  sincerely  loves  the  catechism  and  the 
Church  to  which  it  belongs,  cannot  entertain  any  other  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  authority. 

In  fact,  no  other  conception  is  rationally  possible.  In  the 
Protestant  Church  a  confession  of  faith  must  be  regarded  as  an 
ideal  for  the  education  of  her  members,  not  as  a  rule  for  the  co- 
ersion  of  them.  And  any  other  theory  of  confessional  authority 
would  be  un-Protestant,  and  therefore  suicidal.  No  Protestant 
Church  can  live  long  in  the  conviction  of  the  infallibility,  immu¬ 
tability,  and  therefore  absolute  authority  of  its  own  confession  or 
creed.  In  case  of  such  conviction  gaining  ground,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  would  at  first  put  on  the  airs  of  Rome,  and  parade  itself  as 
if  it  possessed  all  the  attributes  which  Rome  claims,  and  then  end 
by  being  swallowed  in  the  real  Rome  itself.  On  this  point  the 
history  of  Tractarianism  in  the  Church  of  England  offers  suffi¬ 
cient  proof.  But  to  claim  coersive  authority  for  a  confession  that 
is  not  believed  to  be  infallible  is  the  most  glaring  contradiction, 
if  not  something  worse.  To  prosecute  and  persecute  Christian 
men  in  the  name  of  a  confession  in  behalf  of  which  the  prosecu¬ 
tors  themselves  expressly  disclaim  the  idea  of  infallibility7"  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  a  Christian  act.  Protestantism  can  justify  and 
maintain  its  existence  only  on  the  principle  of  historical  develop¬ 
ment  embracing  every  department  of  Christian  life.  And  the 
moment  Protestantism,  or  any  part  of  it,  claims  to  be  infallible 
or  immutable,  and  endeavors  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  thought  by 
any  past  doctrinal  decisions,  whether  of  creed,  dogmatic  system 
or  enactment  of  council,  that  moment  it  ceases  to  possess  the 
right  of  independent  existence,  and  ought  to,  as  in  time  it  will, 
lapse  back  into  Romanism. 

Is  Protestantism,  then,  like  an  ever-changing  kaleidoscope,  and 
have  its  creeds  and  confessions  no  authority  at  all  for  the  Chris- 
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tian  mind  within  its  communion  ?  No,  it  is  not  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  at  all.  For  in  the  midst  of  never-ceasing  change  there  is 
manifest  a  law  of  continuity  preserving  its  identity ;  and  along 
with  the  most  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judgment  there  goes, 
in  the  true  Protestant  spirit,  unlimited  reverence  for  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ.  The  true  Protestant  is  not  one  who  is  indifferent 
to  the  truth,  but  one  who  loves  the  truth  above  all  else ;  and  just 
for  that  reason  he  could  not  be  a  Fomanist,  for  Rome  requires 
submission  to  authority  without  conviction  of  truth.  The  right 
of  private  judgment,  which  is  an  inalienable  right  of  every  Prot¬ 
estant  Christian,  is  not  license  to  think  anything  that  one  may 
please,  but  freedom  to  verify  the  truth  in  one’s  own  reason  and 
conscience,  and  to  be  governed  by  it  alone  in  the  formulation  of 
one’s  faith.  But  what  guarantee  is  there  that  this  right  may  not 
be  abused,  and  that  men  may  not  think  lawlessly  on  religious 
matters,  if  there  is  no  external  authority  by  which  they  can  be 
coerced  ?  No  other  guarantee  than  this,  that  all  human  minds 
are  made  for  the  truth,  that  all  men  are  alike  interested  in  the 
possession  of  truth,  and  that  the  spirit  of  truth  is  ever  ready  to 
lead  into  truth  those  who  earnestly  seek  it.  Protestantism  re¬ 
quires  faith  in  humanity  and  in  its  fitness  for  freedom.  Protest¬ 
antism  requires  faith  also  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  living 
spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Church  to  direct  and  guide  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  religious  life  and  thought.  They  who  have  not  this 
faith  may  need  a  pope  to  exercise  authority  over  them  in  spir¬ 
itual  things ;  and,  if  a  pope  be  needed  at  all,  then  it  would  seem 
that  a  living  man  would  be  preferable  to  a  dead  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment,  for  the  former  would  always  be  present  and  able  to  explain 
his  opinions  while  the  teachings  of  the  latter  would  depend  upon 
the  opinions  of  an  accidental  majority.  But  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  will  never  acknowledge  any  pope  of  any 
kind. 


Among  the  Exchanges. 

The  Yale  Review  is  a  quarterly  journal  for  the  scientific  dis¬ 
cussion  of  economic,  political  and  social  questions.  The  May 
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number  for  the  current  year  contains  an  article,  by  Ilenry  E. 
Bourne,  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
“  A  French  Colonial  Experiment  in  the  Far  East,”  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  American  people  at  the  present  time.  The 
experiment  referred  to  is  that  which  has  been  made  in  Indo- 
China,  where  France  has  obtained  possession  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  territory,  which  she  is  trying  to  govern  and  to  exploit 
for  her  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  native  populations. 
So  far  as  her  own  benefit  is  concerned,  the  result  has  thus  far 
not  been  encouraging.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  Indo-Cliina, 
but  also  of  her  other  colonies  ;  for  while  the  expense  of  governing 
them  has  been  twenty  million  dollars  a  year,  the  profits  on  French 
goods  sold  in  the  colonies  has  only  been  a  little  over  four  millions 
a  year.  This  may  not  be  an  encouraging  circumstance  to  the 
American  idea  of  imperialism,  which  is  at  present  finding  no 
small  amount  of  favor  among  the  American  people.  Yet  France 
obtained  her  colonies  mostly  by  diplomacy,  and  had  to  wage  no 
long  war  for  their  possession.  Still  the  writer  of  this  article  says 
that  “  on  the  whole  there  is  hardly  a  phase  of  the  Philippine 
problem  not  already  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Indo-China.” 

The  Biblical  World  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  interest  of  advanced  Biblical  study. 
The  June  number  contains  a  series  of  instructive  articles  on  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  the  later  history  of  Judaism.  Among  these  are 
the  following  :  “  The  social  life  of  the  Jews  between  444  and  160 
B.C.;  ”  “  The  religion  ideas  of  Judaism  from  Ezra  to  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  ;  ”  and  “  The  chief  literary  productions  in  Israel  from  Ezra 
to  the  Maccabees.”  The  same  number  contains  an  interesting: 
letter  from  Professor  Bruce,  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow, 
addressed  to  “  one  who  finds  scientific  Bible  study  hostile  to  de¬ 
votion,”  which  should  be  read  especially  by  those  who  are  afraid 
of  criticism.  W e  quote  the  last  paragraph,  as  follows :  “  The 
fact  is  that  criticism  is  resurrecting  the  prophets.  There  are  no 
books  on  the  prophets  so  readable,  and  so  edifying,  and  so  full  of 
instruction  for  our  life  in  this  present  time  as  those  which  have 
endeavored  to  interpret  them  on  critical  lines.  The  sooner  you 
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make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  these  modern  works  by  criti¬ 
cally  instructed,  yet  most  devout  men,  the  better  it  will  be  both 
for  your  Christian  intelligence  and  for  your  religious  edification. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  you  miss  by  your  present  attitude  of 
suspicion.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  an  open  mind,  and  to  be 
ready  to  receive  good  from  unexpected  quarters.  4  Can  there 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  ’  it  was  asked  of  old. 
You  know  what  came  out  of  Nazareth — Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  the  World.  The  question  of  the  present  hour  for  religious 
people  is  :  4  Can  any  good  come  out  of  criticism  ?  ’  To  those 
who  ask  this  question  I  reply,  with  Philip  :  4  Come  and  see.’ 
Come  with  humble,  candid,  truth-loving  mind.  Come  with  faith 
in  the  Hoty  Spirit,  believing  that  He  is  leading  the  Church  into 
higher  discoveries  of  the  treasures  of  spiritual  truth  stored  up  in 
the  Bible.  If  you  come  in  this  spirit,  you  will  one  day  learn,  to 
your  glad  surprise,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  a  far  richer  and 
grander  book  than  you  had  any  idea  of.” 

The  first  article  of  the  May- June  number  of  the  The  Metho¬ 
dist  Review ,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  by  Bishop  E.  it.  Hendrix, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  44  The  Prophet  as  a  Spokesman  for  God,”  in 
which  it  is  contended,  and  we  believe  correctly,  that  the  distinc¬ 
tive  work  of  the  prophets  was  not  the  mere  foretelling  of  events, 
but  the  preaching  of  righteousness.  They  received  their  mes¬ 
sage  from  God  but  were  prepared  for  it  always  by  the  study  of 
previous  revelation.  The  second  article,  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Terry,  is 
on  the  44  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Human  Sinfulness,”  from  which  we 
make  the  following  quotation,  relating  to  Bom.  5 :  12-19 : 
44  This  famous  passage  has  been  pressed  too  far  in  the  interest  of 
polemical  dogma.  The  antithesis  is  designed  to  magnify  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  by  showing  that  the  grace  more  than 
counterbalances  the  facts  of  sin  and  death  as  they  appear  in  the 
history  of  man.  ‘Death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
sinned.’  The  first  man  was  not  the  only  sinner  ;  nor  can  Adam 
be  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  Cain,  or  of  Jezebel,  or  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  Neither  can  any  child  of  Adam  be  held  guilty  of  his 
sin,  or  responsible  for  his  transgression.  So  far  as  4  through  the 
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obedience  of  the  oue  man  the  many  were  set  down  as  sinners,  so 
also  through  the  obedience  of  one  shall  the  many  be  set  down  as 
righteous.’  Hence  the  entire  race  of  man  is  under  grace.  No 
child  of  Adam  ever  has  lived  or  will  live  apart  from  this  provis¬ 
ion  of  grace.  But  this  fact  does  not  do  away  the  fact  of  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  man.” 

Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  Editor-in-chief  of  The  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World,  New  York,  in  an  article  on  “The  Problem  of 
City  Evangelization,”  has  the  following  to  say  of  the  Church  in 
relation  to  the  masses :  44  The  Church  is  practically  writing  an 
4  essay  on  man  ’  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  very  honoring  to 
the  Master  or  Plis  disciples.  It  is  a  patent  fact  that  for  half  a 
century  there  has  been  a  constantly  widening  gulf  between  the 
Church  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  Candor  compels  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  there  has  been  little  systematic  effort  to  gather  in  the 
non-church-goers,  or  even  to  provide  accommodations  for  them. 
Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  city  population  attend  church,  and 
not  more  than  one-third  could  find  sittings  if  they  wanted  them. 
Candor  likewise  compels  the  concession  that  the  responsibility  for 
church  neglect  lies  largely  at  the  door  of  Christian  disciples. 
Church  buildings  are  transferred  to  fashionable  localities,  and  if 
any  work  is  carried  on  in  the  deserted  quarters,  it  is  done  in 
mission  chapels,  which  suggest  an  invidious  distinction,  and 
foster  a  caste  spirit.  Churches  that  were  once  greatly  blessed  of 
God  in  gathering  in  the  people,  are  even  now  consolidating  and 
moving  4  up  town,’  both  decreasing  the  number  of  church  build¬ 
ings  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  removing  from  quarters 
where  the  greatest  need  exists.  The  fashionable  church,  with  its 
rich  surroundings,  large  salaried  pastor,  costly  choir,  etc.,  is  not 
intended  for  the  poor,  and  they  know  it,  and  do  not  feel  at  ease, 
and  will  not  come.”  This  is  a  heavy  indictment  against  the 
modern  Church ;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  only  too  true.  It  has 
always  been  our  conviction  that  the  masses  who  are  outside  of 
the  Church  are  not  sinners  above  the  44  elect  ”  who  are  within, 
and  that  when  the  Gospel  shall  again  be  preached  to  the  poor  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  they  will  come  in. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Lehrbuch  dee  Neutestamentlichen  Theologie.  Von  Heinrich  Julius 

Holtzmann. 

It  is  very  significant  that,  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  has  devoted  itself  so  assiduously  and  indefatigably  to  the 
study  of  biblical  rather  than  of  dogmatic  science.  The  two  past 
decades  have  been  fruitful  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  discussions  re¬ 
lating  especially  to  the  criticism,  exegesis  and  theology  of  the  New 
Testament.  Nor  is  this  activity  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
It  characterizes  the  theological  world  at  large.  Germany  has  no 
monopoly  of  it ;  France,  Holland,  England,  Scotland  and  America 
are  no  less  astir  in  this  renewed  study  of  the  religious  teachings 
of  Christ  and  His  immediate  followers. 

The  result  is  an  extensive  literature,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
whether  in  the  form  of  books  or  of  articles  in  reviews,  investigates 
critically  and  exegetically  special  questions  relating  to  New  Testa¬ 
ment  theolog}7.  N ow  it  discusses  the  theology  of  single  books,  like 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  ;  again,  it  sets  forth 
individual  types  of  doctrine,  especially  the  Pauline  and  Johan- 
nine ;  and,  still  again,  it  traces  out  particular  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  sin 
and  redemption,  and  always  with  minuteness  and  in  detail.  Such 
special  studies  of  particular  topics,  if  carefully,  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  made,  are  the  indispensable  basis  on  which  rests  the 
general  treatment  of  New  Testament  theology  as  a  whole.  The 
biblical  scholar  has  only  to  take  the  results,  test  them,  correct 
them  and  systemize  them  according  to  a  true  scientific  method. 

Of  works  covering  the  entire  field  of  New  Testament  theology 
not  a  few  have  been  published  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Among  the  most  important  are  those  by  Weiss,  Beyschlag 
and  Stevens,  the  last  just  issued.  Two  years  ago  H.  J.  Holtz¬ 
mann,  of  Strasburg,  gave  out  his  Lehrbuch  der  Neutestament- 
lichen  Theologie ,  which  is  at  least  the  peer  of  its  great  predeces¬ 
sors,  if  indeed  it  does  not  in  some  regards  surpass  them.  The 
work  is  one  which  cannot  be  silently  ignored,  even  by  those  who 
most  dissent  from  its  radical  conclusions.  It  is  the  production 
of  a  master-workman,  which  every  future  laborer  in  the  field  of 
New  Testament  science  must  take  into  account,  whatever  the  at¬ 
titude  of  antagonism  to  it  he  may  assume.  It  is  very  compre¬ 
hensive,  covering  two  large  volumes  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pages,  much  of  which  is  in  fine  print,  with  the  numerous  abbre¬ 
viations  so  common  with  German  authors.  As  regards  complete- 
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ness  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  No  question  of  any  im¬ 
portance  to  the  New  Testament  theologian  is  overlooked  or 
passed  by  ;  every  passage  of  Scripture  having  any  bearing  on  a 
topic  is  adduced  and  carefully  examined  from  all  sides.  The 
author  displays  immense  stores  of  learning.  He  requires  four 
closely  printed  pages  for  the  literature  of  the  science.  This 
list  contains  only  independent  works,  excluding  pamphlets  and 
articles  in  Reviews,  which,  if  possessing  any  scientific  value, 
are  referred  to  in  the  notes.  This  is  an  immense  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  a  single  branch  of  theology  to  be  produced  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  years ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  biblical  theology,  as 
a  distinct  and  independent  science,  is  barely  more  than  a  century 
old.  Yet,  immense  as  the  literature  is,  the  author  has  it  com¬ 
pletely  at  his  command.  His  learning,  however,  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  a  free  and  independent  judgment  on  all  questions.  His 
originality  often  sets  a  question  in  a  new  and  fresh  light.  The 
work  is  not  manufactured  ;  it  is  all  of  a  piece. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  a  critical  review  of  a  work  so 
large  in  compass  and  so  rich  in  contents.  Our  purpose  is  simply 
to  exhibit  its  general  character,  that  any  reader  in  taking  it  up 
for  study  may  know  what  he  has  to  expect  from  the  fundamental 
position  occupied  by  the  author.  Holtzmann  belongs  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  liberal  camp.  This  has  long  been  apparent  from  his  other 
works,  especially  his  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament.  As  bib¬ 
lical  theology  presupposes  criticism  and  exegesis,  of  which  it 
is  the  ripe  fruit,  its  form  and  contents  will  be  determined  by  the 
conclusions  reached  through  critical  and  exegetical  processes. 
These  conclusions  in  the  case  of  our  author  are  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  kind,  and  cannot  be  accepted  by  one  who  holds  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  supernatural  revelation. 

The  keynote  of  his  book  must  be  regarded  as  false.  For 
Holtzmann  Jesus  is  only  the  child  of  his  age,  the  product  of  an¬ 
tecedent  forces,  natural,  moral  and  religious,  working  on  his 
mind.  His  consciousness  is  purely  human.  The  supernatural, 
the  divine,  which  the  Church  ascribes  to  Him  has  vanished  from 
Holtzmann’s  view.  Jesus  is  indeed  original,  and  has  brought 
something  new  into  the  world.  This,  however,  simply  because 
he  is  a  genius,  the  supreme  religious  genius  among  men. 
Genius  is  always  unique  and  cannot  be  full}'  explained  by 
the  play  of  influences  from  without.  There  is  always  in  it  a 
somewhat  that  baffles  every  attempt  to  account  for  its  presence, 
because  its  origin  is  concealed  in  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  birth. 
But  having  once  entered  into  history  its  growth  and  development 
are  conditioned  by  its  environment  in  nature  and  human  society. 
Genius  lives  and  breathes  in  an  encompassing  atmosphere,  now 
assimilating,  now  repelling  w'hat  it  finds  at  hand,  but  always  ad¬ 
vancing  along  the  line  marked  out  by  its  original  constitution. 

Such  a  genius,  according  to  Holtzmann,  was  Jesus,  only  far 
transcending  all  others  in  history.  The  Jesus  of  history  is  not 
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the  Christ  of  the  Church.  The  former  was  only  human,  and  re¬ 
mained  human,  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  he 
regarded  himself  as  the  living  center.  Yet  his  person  and  minis¬ 
try  made  such  a  profound  and  lasting  impression  on  His  followers 
that  after  His  death  they  exalted  Him  in  their  thoughts,  glorified 
and  deified  Him  and  ascribed  to  Him  eternal  pre-existence.  The 
Christ  of  the  Church  is  thus  the  creation  of  Jesus’  disciples, 
especially  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel. 

Such  a  result,  of  course,  could  be  reached  only  by  much  critical 
and  exegetical  manipulation,  in  which  Holtzmann  displays  great 
skill.  He  always  gives  to  his  conclusions  a  plausible  appearance, 
and  while  the  reader  may  not  be  deceived  by  his  reasoning,  he  can¬ 
not  fail  to  learn  much  and  to  see  many  an  old  truth  in  a  new  light. 
The  value  of  this  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  large  number  of 
extracts  from  other  authors  of  distinguished  ability.  In  this 
respect  it  is  almost  encyclopaedic,  and  an  important  book  of  refer¬ 
ence.  We  get  not  only  Holtzmann’s  opinion,  but  the  opinions  of 
the  best  writers,  especially  of  to-dav,  and  in  their  own  words. 

F.  A.  G. 

The  Federation  of  the  World.  By  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.  Pages 

162.  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Company,  Boston  and  New  York,  1899. 

This  work  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  which  were 
delivered  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Meadyille  Theo¬ 
logical  School,  in  the  spring  of  1891,  on  the  Adin  Ballon  foun¬ 
dation,  which  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  “  the  social  as¬ 
pects  of  the  religion  of  Christ,”  and  agreeably  to  the  conditions 
of  that  foundation  it  is  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  other  theological 
schools,  and  to  leading  educational  institutions  and  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  The  author  believes  that  Tennyson’s 
dream  of  “  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world,” 
is  destined  to  become  a  realit}T  at  no  ver}7  distant  day.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  evils  and  horrors  of  war  very  forcibly,  and  proves  that 
war  is  ethically  and  socially  wrong.  The  idea  of  the  solidarity 
of  mankind,  which  is  to  be  realized  through  Christianity,  implies 
the  unification  of  the  world  under  one  general  government,  which 
will  put  an  end  to  war  and  afford  the  conditions  of  universal  hap¬ 
piness.  The  author’s  view  on  this  subject  is  well  expressed  in 
the  following  sentence:  “  The  nature  of  man,  the  common  inter¬ 
ests  of  peoples,  the  great  currents  of  Christian  and  human  influ¬ 
ence,  the  social,  industrial  and  political  movements  of  our  time, 
the  new  modes  of  travel  and  intercommunication,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law,  the  increasing  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  through  diplomacy,  conferences,  commissions  and  arbitral 
boards,  all  foreshadow  a  complete  political  unity  of  the  world,  a 
great  international  world-state,  built  up  somewhat  on  the  pattern 
of  our  union  of  States,  with  supreme  legislative,  judicial  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  functions  touching  those  interests  which  the  nations  have 
in  common.” 
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As  to  the  process  b}r  which  such  a  federation  of  nations  may 
be  realized  the  author  presents  several  views.  It  may  be  mainly 
a  geographical  process;  that  is,  the  nations  which  are  most 
contiguous  in  space  may  gravitate  towards  each  other  first  and 
form  geographical  groups,  while  these  groups  may*  then  form  the 
larger  federative  union.  Or  the  movement  may  at  first  be  a 
racial  one,  the  various  nations  of  the  same  race  at  first  uniting  in 
federative  bonds,  and  these  then  reaching  out  and  forming  a  com¬ 
mon  government  for  the  world  But  by  whatever  process  the 
idea  may  be  realized  the  result  will  be  the  same,  namely,  unity  of 
government,  of  language  and  of  social  institutions.  The  author 
does  not  sayr  so.  but  we  presume  that  he  would  also  include  unity 
of  religion  in  his  idea  of  the  “  over-state,”  or  confederation  of 
the  world.  But  as  a  consequence  of  this  unification  there  will  be 
no  more  war.  All  swords  will  be  beaten  in  plowshares  and  spears 
into  pruning  hooks.  All  international  difficulties  will  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  and  commerce  and  industry  will  prevail  all  the 
world  over  on  equal  terms.  The  expense  occasioned  now  by  the 
maintenance  of  great  national  armaments  will  be  saved  and  the 
amount  thus  saved  will  go  to  make  the  peoples  prosperous  and 
happy. 

This  is  a  general  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  book  be¬ 
fore.  With  its  spirit  one  can  readily  sympathize.  There  are  few 
Christian  thinkers  who  will  not  agree  with  the  author  that  war  is 
morally  and  socially  wrong ;  and,  however  it  may  have  been  in 
past  ages,  and  in  lower  stages  of  evolution,  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  war  now  must  have  upon  their  souls  a  heavy  weight  of 
guilt.  But  while  in  this  respect  most  readers  of  the  little  vol¬ 
ume  before  us  will  doubtless  agree  with  its  author,  we  are  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  will  be  but  few  who  will  not  regard  his  scheme 
as  a  chimera.  When  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  have  come  in  its 
glory  such  a  union  of  humanity  as  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  True- 
blood  dream  of  will  no  doubt  be  realized,  but  it  cannot  be  realized 
so  long  as  humanity  remains  essentially  as  it  is  now.  In  his  zeal 
for  the  abolition  of  international  wars  by  international  federa¬ 
tion  the  author  of  this  book  seems  to  forget  all  about  civil  wars. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  civil  wars  have  been  quite  as  numer¬ 
ous  and  quite  as  fruitful  in  evil  and  in  good  as  international  wars. 
And  how  are  these  to  be  prevented  by  any  confederation  of  gov¬ 
ernments?  Would  the  central  world-government  be  expected  to 
help  keep  in  subjection  the  peoples  to  their  particular  or  national 
governments?  If  so,  then  how  could  that  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  war?  And  if  it  could  be  accomplished  what  would  be  likely 
to  become  of  the  rights  of  the  people?  Such  a  scheme  would 
effectually  close  the  prospect  of  relief  from  bad  government 
through  revolution  ;  and  as  humanity  and  human  government 
now  are  we  do  not  believe  that  that  would  be  a  gain  to  mankind. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  world  had  one  “  Iloly 
Alliance,”  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  want  another  very  soon. 
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Both  the  nations  and  their  governments  will  have  to  undergo 
many  and  radical  changes  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  a  re¬ 
alization  of  Mr.  Trueblood’s  ideal;  and  as  we  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  now  there  is  nothing  in  them  pointing  to  such  a  reali¬ 
zation  at  an  early  date. 

Jewish  Religious  Life  After  the  Exile.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Pages  xxi  and  265.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1898. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  six  lectures  delivered  in 
this  country  under  the  auspices  of  “  The  American  Committee 
for  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religion,”  which  is  doing  much 
for  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the 
American  people.  Professor  Cheyne  is  well  known  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  world  as  a  profound  and  earnest  critical  scholar.  His  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Isaiah,  and  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  other  portions  of 
the  Sacred  Scripture,  place  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  biblical 
interpreters.  But  while  he  has  been  regarded  as  something  of  an 
iconoclast  in  respect  of  traditional  theories  of  the  Bible,  no  one 
suspects  him  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  religion.  His 
object  is  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase  respect  for  the  Bible, 
and  cause  it  to  be  better  known  to  the  masses  of  Christian 
people.  In  this  connection  we  quote  his  own  language  as  found 
in  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us  :  u  Should  any  friends  of 
religion  suspect  the  writer  with  a  want  of  sympathy  with  them 
they  will  be  almost  more  in  error  than  those  wTho  may  accuse 
him  of  critical  arbitrariness.  It  is,  indeed,  in  order  to  stimulats 
a  more  general  appreciation  of  Jewish  piety  that  these  pagee 
have  been  written.  Such  an  appreciation  cannot  be  without  a 
beneficial  influence  on  popular  religion.” 

Two  general  effects  will  follow  a  careful  study  of  Jewish  re¬ 
ligious  life  after  the  exile  as  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  Professor 
Cheyne.  The  first  will  be  a  correction  of  the  current  conception 
of  the  history  of  Judaism  during  the  centuries  after  the  exile. 
That  conception  has  been  that  there  was  a  short  period  of  in¬ 
tense  religious  enthusiasm  among  the  returned  Jews,  during 
which  the  latest  Biblical  books  were  written  ;  but  that  this  period 
came  to  a  close  with  Malachi,the  last  inspired  prophet,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  During  the  four  cen¬ 
turies  following  the  spirit  of  inspiration  and  revelation  had  with¬ 
drawn,  no  sacred  literature  was  produced  and  the  life  of  the 
Jews  was  merely  a  secular  life  like  that  of  other  nations.  The 
short  period  of  the  Maccabees  was  a  time  merely  of  patriotic  and 
humanitarian  excitement,  during  which  there  was  no  genuine  di¬ 
vine  inspiration,  and  no  real  progress  of  religious  development. 
But  now  all  this  is  changed  in  consequence  of  the  modern  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  of  the  Bible,  to  which  Professor  Cheyne  himself  has 
contributed  no  small  share.  We  now  know  that  the  men  who 
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returned  from  Babylon,  like  Ezra  and  Nekemiah,  were  not  so  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  dross  of  human  infirmity  and  passion  as 
they  have  commonly  been  believed  to  have  been.  And  we  know 
also  that  the  process  of  the  production  of  sacred  literature  did  not 
have  such  an  abrupt  end  as  has  been  supposed.  For  example, 
we  know  that  the  books  of  Chronicles,  including  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  in  their  present  form, date  from  the  Greek  period,  and  prob¬ 
ably  from  about  250  B.  C.;  Daniel  from  the  age  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (175-164  B.  C.);  Ecclesiastes,  according  to  Cheyne, 
not  improbably  from  the  age  of  Herod  the  Great;  Ruth  and 
Jonah  from  a  time  subsequent  to  Nekemiah,  and  Job  from  the 
early  Greek  period.  Many  of  the  Psalms  also  were  composed 
during  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods  and  incorporated  with  the 
Hymn  Book  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  community  founded  by 
Ezra.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  dates  from  the  same 
time  as  the  Apocrypha.  In  fact,  some  Apocryphal  writings  are 
older  than  some  canonical  books.  This  fact  will  necessitate  a  re¬ 
study  and  re-statement  of  the  theory  of  the  canon  as  well  as  of 
the  theory  of  inspiration. 

But  a  second  error  of  the  popular  conception  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  corrected  by  such  works  as  this  of  Professor  Cheyne’s,  is 
that  Jewish  religious  thought,  if  it  had  any  development  at  all, 
was  entirely  unaffected  and  uninfluenced  by  contact  with  other 
religious  systems.  Everything  in  the  Jewish  canonical  Scriptures, 
it  used  to  be  supposed,  was  there  by  direct  communication  from 
heaven.  The  development  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  Israel, 
and  in  Judaism,  if  indeed  there  wTas  an}r  development  at  all,  was 
occasioned,  not  by  any  pressure  of  an  eartkty,  human  environ¬ 
ment,  but  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  now 
this  view  is  no  longer  tenable.  Jewish  religious  life  and  thought 
were  not  thus  isolated.  Jewish  religious  thought,  however  it 
m&x  have  been  affected  by  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
however  different  it  may  therefore  have  been  from  the  religious 
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thought  of  other  nations,  was  3*et  not  wholly  untouched  by  con¬ 
tact  with  foreign  religious  thought.  There  are  ideas  in  the  later 
Jewish  Scriptures  which  must  be  traced  to  foreign  sources,  and 
others  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  essentially  modified 
by  foreign  influences.  The  doctrines  of  angels  and  of  demons 
must  be  classed  among  those  doctrines  which  were  much  affected 
by  contact  with  foreign,  especially  Babylonian  and  Persian, ideas. 
The  Satan  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  probably 
a  creation  of  Persian  thought,  although  the  idea  was  considerably 
modified  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  monotheism.  The  ideas 
of  immortality  and  resurrection,  according  to  Professor  Cheyne, 
were  also  inherited  by  the  Jews  from  the  Persians.  It  is  a  well, 
known  fact  that  these  ideas  are  very  vague,  if  they  are  traceable 
at  all,  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Professor 
Chej’ne  examines  a  number  of  passages  in  the  older  Psalms  and 
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in  the  older  portions  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  personal  immortality  has  been  supposed  to  be  taught,  and  finds 
that,  for  a  fair  exegesis  and  with  a  correct  text,  this  doctrine  is 
not  there.  The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  pious  Israelites  was 
accepted  in  the  Maccabean  period,  and  that  of  a  general  resurrec¬ 
tion  a  little  later.  One  more  example  may  be  referred  to,  namely, 
that  of  the  personified  wisdom  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  in 
the  Apocryphal  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which  stands 
in  such  close  relation  to  the  later  Logos  doctrine  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism  and  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  In  regard  to  this  Professor 
Cheyne  says :  u  I  am  not  so  bold  as  to  assume  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  wisdom  which  was  the  earliest  of  All ura 
Mazda’s  creations  was  taken  over  directly  by  the  author  of  the 
Prologue  of  Proverbs,  and  simply  hold  that  the  more  advanced 
religious  philosophy  of  Zoroastrianism  stimulated  the  growth  of 
a  new  Jewish  religious  philosophy,  which  centered  in  the  belief  in 
an  all-wise  and  therefore  not,  strictly  speaking,  all-powerful  Being, 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man.” 

But  we  cannot  go  further  into  particulars,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  by  saying  that  Professor  Cheyne,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  brings  out  very  forcibly  the  importance  for  Christianity  of 
the  post-exilian  history  of  J udaism.  Many  of  the  most  familiar 
ideas  of  the  New  Testament  have  their  origin  in  that  period. 
This  is  true  of  the  ideas  of  demons  and  of  demoniacal  possession, 
of  Satan,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  which  were  current  at 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  age.  These  ideas,  besides 
others,  may  be  traced  in  the  well-known  apocraphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  not  so  well-known  Apocal}rptic  literature  of 
the  same  age,  contained  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of 
Enoch  and  the  Sybilline  Oracles.  Professor  Cheyne  has  made 
it  plain  that  this  literature,  together  with  the  history  of  the 
period  in  which  it  originated,  must  be  thoroughly  studied  in  order 
to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  And  this  is  a  field  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  which  laurels  are  to  be  won  b}r 
younger  and  persevering  scholars.  It  is  a  field,  however,  into 
which  only  those  may  safely  enter  who  are  willing  to  do  hard  and 
careful  work.  None  but  scholars  are  wanted  in  this  field,  and 
those  who  do  not  possess  this  qualification  should  not  presume  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  work  of  scholars.  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  acquiring  some  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  here  under  con¬ 
sideration  will  find  an  important  help  in  these  lectures  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cheyne,  which,  it  should  be  remarked,  however,  are 
designed  to  be  of  a  somewhat  popular  character,  and,  therefore, 
well  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners,  while  advanced 
scholars  will  want  additional  helps. 
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Christianity  and  Anti-Christianity  in  their  Final  Conflict.  By 

Samuel  J.  Andrews.  Second  revised  edition.  Pages  xxviii  and  358.  G. 

P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1899. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  having  been  reared  as  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  having  for  a  while  acted  as  a  Congregational  cler- 
gy’man,  subsequently  became  professor  in  an  Episcopalian  Col¬ 
lege,  but  has  since  1868  been  pastor  of  the  “  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,”  otherwise  known  as  the  Irvingite  sect,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  has  written  a  “  Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  in 
its  Historical,  Chronological  and  Geographical  Relations,”  which 
was  republished  in  England  and  translated  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  As  a  writer  his  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  the  reader 
has  no  difficulty7,  in  following  him.  He  knows  what  he  wants  to 
say’,  and  is  able  also  to  say  it  in  language  that  is  easily’  under¬ 
stood.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Paper,  typography’  and  binding  are  all  most  excel¬ 
lent,  and  altogether  the  reading  of  the  book  is  a  pleasure. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  part  first  treating  of  “  The 
Teaching  of  the  Scriptures  Respecting  the  Antichrist;”  part 
second  of  “  The  Falling  A.  way’  of  the  Church;”  part  third  of 
“  The  Tendencies  of  Our  Day  Preparing  the  Way  of  the  Anti¬ 
christ,”  and  part  fourth  of  “  The  Reign  of  the  Antichrist.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Andrews’  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Antichrist,  or  man  of  sin,  will  be  an  individual  person,  who  will 
gather  up  in  himself  all  the  Antichristian  tendencies  of  previous 
ages,  and  reign  for  a  little  w’hile  over  all  the  earth  in  bold  defi¬ 
ance  of  God,  but  whom  Christ  will  destroy'  at  His  advent,  when 
He  shall  come  to  set  up  His  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ  does  not  exist  on  earth  now,  and  will  not  exist  until 
after  His  second  advent,  when  the  world  shall  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  world  will  not  be  saved.  Christ,  indeed,  com¬ 
manded  the  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every’  creature, 
knowing  well,  however,  that  the  task  would  be  a  fruitless  one,  and 
that  the  effort  at  conversion  of  the  world  would  only  stimulate 
the  more  rapid  development  of  the  wickedness  inherent  in  it. 
The  Church  only,  an  election,  a  remnant,  is  intended  to  be  saved. 
But  until  the  coming  of  the  King  the  Church,  too,  yields  largelv 
to  the  Antichristian  spirit  and  helps  to  prepare  the  wa3T  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Antichrist  in  the  end. 

The  Church  now,  with  the  exception,  we  presume,  of  that  part 
of  it  which  accepts  the  Gospel  of  Edward  Irving,  exists  in  a  lapsed 
condition.  The  “  falling  awa3T,”  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  began 
already  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  The 
falling  away  on  the  part  of  the  Church  consists  in  such  a  change 
in  its  corporate  relation  to  its  Head  that  He  cannot  carry’  on  Ilis 
perfect  work  in  it  and  by’  it ;  and  the  cause  of  this  change  is  the 
loss  of  its  “  first  love.”  Between  the  Church  and  Christ  there 
exists  a  relation  of  life  and  of  love.  The  first  is  indestructible, 
and  hence  the  Church  cannot  perish ;  but  the  latter  has  been  lostr 
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and  the  Church  is  therefore  in  a  fallen  condition,  which  is  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  approaching  Antichrist.  This  falling  away 
of  the  Church  shows  itself  first  in  its  effect  upon  the  ministry. 
The  first  ministers,  the  Apostles,  were  chosen  by  the  Lord  him¬ 
self;  and  if  the  Church  had  continued  in  her  first  love  and  obed¬ 
ience,  that  would  have  been  His  constant  method  of  raising  up 
ministers.  But  the  love  of  the  multitude  grew  cold  even  before 
the  death  of  the  last  Apostle.  Disobedience  soon  showed  itself ; 
and  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  appoint  any  more  Apostles.  Min¬ 
isters  now  began  to  be  selected  by  the  people,  and  thus  a  demo¬ 
cratic  element  came  into  the  Church,  the  result  of  which  was  far- 
reaching  corruption.  The  Lord  shut  Himself  up  in  heaven,  and 
left  the  Church  to  get  on  in  the  world  as  best  it  could.  And 
that  was  bad  enough.  Heresy  and  schism  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  partial  separation  of  the  Church  from  Christ.  And 
this  has  also  affected  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who,  because 
Christ  does  not  directly  rule  in  the  Church,  can  no  longer  effec- 
tuallv  make  His  voice  heard  for  its  instruction  and  teaching. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  that  “  restraining  power  ”  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  revelation  of  the  “  Wicked  One  and  when  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  shall  have  entirely  died  away  within  the  Church, 
then  the  Man  of  sin  will  be  revealed,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
execute  judgment  and  to  set  up  His  kingdom  will  be  at  hand. 

After  having  discussed  the  falling  awav  of  the  Church  and  its 
significance  for  the  development  of  Antichristianity,  the  author 
goes  on  to  speak  of  u  the  tendencies  in  our  day  preparing  the  way 
of  the  Antichrist.”  The  first  of  these  tendencies  he  finds  in  the 
reigning  philosophy  of  the  time.  This  philosophy,  he  contends, 
is  pantheistic,  and  he  claims  that  it  tends  to  the  obliteration  of 
the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  and  to  the  deification  of  human  nature, 
by  reason  of  which  the  Man  of  sin  will  be  the  better  able  to  take 
his  place  in  the  temple  of  God  and  show  himself  as  God.  The 
u  Xew  Theology,”'  or  “  Xew  Orthodoxy,”  which  is  so  wide-spread 
in  our  day  also,  according  to  our  author,  tends  strongly  towards 
the  development  of  Antichristianity.  The  doctrine  of  a  divine 
immanence  in  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  humanity  in  God 
are  both  declared  to  be  Antichristian.  Both  these  doctrines  are 
said  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and  to  efface  the  distinction 
between  the  Church  and  the  world.  They  also  tend  to  deify  hu¬ 
manity,  and  thus  to  further  the  pretensions  of  democracy  and 
socialism.  Biblical  criticism,  of  course,  is  all  Antichristian.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  is  a  Biblical  critic  ;  and  he  only  knows  God  as  ua 
power  in  the  universe  that  makes  for  righteousness,”  and  that  is  the 
very  essence  of  Antichristianity.  For  if  God  be  such  a  power  in 
the  universe,  He  must  also  be  in  man  ;  but  that  would  be  the  deifi¬ 
cation  of  humanity,  which  is  the  very  mark  of  the  man  of  sin.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  difference  between  Biblical  critics.  Some  are 
better  than  others.  But,  in  fact,  the  best  are  the  worst;  for  the}' 
claim  to  be  friends  of  the  Bible,  while  yet  the}'  dare  to  criticise  it, 
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as  if  it  were  merel}7  a  human  work.  In  this  connection,  however, 
our  author  observes  that  the  Bible  is  not  Christianity,  and  that 
every  cop}'  of  the  Bible  might  be  destroyed,  and  yet  Christianity 
would  survive,  for  it  lives  in  the  Head  of  the  Church,  with  whom 
the  Church  might  have  living  communion  if  it  had  not  fallen  from 
its  first  love.  And  the  very  fact  now  that  men  in  the  Church  have 
raised  the  cry  of  “  back  to  the  historical  Christ,”  and  that  they 
are  searching  for  Him  in  the  records  of  the  Gospels,  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  great  the  fall  has  been,  and  of  how  much  Antichris- 
tianity  there  is  in  the  world.  Still,  while  the  author  takes  this 
rather  moderate  view  of  the  Bible,  he  regards  the  “  Polychrome 
Bible,”  printed  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as  a  sort  of  abomi¬ 
nation  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place. 

Modern  science  is  said  to  have  an  Antichristian  tendency  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  weaken  our  belief  in  the  statements  of  the 
Scriptures  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world  and  because  of 
the  bearing  of  our  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  universe  upon  our 
conception  of  the  earth  and  especially  of  the  incarnation.  And 
in  modern  literature,  too,  there  is  the  virus  of  the  Antichristian 
spirit.  It  is  Antichristian,  first,  because  it  is  popular  and  demo¬ 
cratic.  It  caters  to  the  taste  of  the  democratic  masses.  And, 
then,  it  is  Antichristian  because  it  is  agnostic  and  pantheistic. 
It  glorifies  all  that  is  human.  Tennyson,  indeed,  is  allowed  to 
have  believed  in  a  personal  God  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will ;  but  then  he  is  not  sound  because  “  The  one  far  off,  divine 
event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves,”  “  is  rather  the  old 
creation  graduall}T  developed  than  the  work  of  the  Son  when,  sit¬ 
ting  on  His  throne,  He  makes  all  things  new.”  Browning  is  a 
pantheist,  and  pantheism  is  the  very  essence  of  Antichristianity. 
Of  modern  poetry,  whose  chief  peculiarity  is  that  it  glorifies 
“all  that  is  human,  man’s  aspirations,  passions  and  appetites  ” — 
Algernon  Swinburn  and  Walt  Whitman  are  typical  examples.  Of 
the  vast  mass  of  the  novel  literature  which  characterizes  the 
present  age,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  democratic  and  presents 
only  democratic  ideals.  In  the  novels  of  earlier  times  the  heroes 
were  usually  noble,  that  is,  elect  men  and  women,  kings,  queens 
and  princes;  but  now,  especially  since  the  time  of  Dickens,  they 
are  onty  common  mortals,  and  the  effect  is  an  exaltation  and 
glorification  of  humanity  as  such,  which  is  the  very  spirit  of  An¬ 
tichrist. 

But  modern  socialism,  especially  Christian  Socialism,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  the  most  effectual  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  Socialism  is  but  the  economic 
side  of  democrac}'.  It  aims  at  a  wider  diffusion  of  happiness 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  b}r  a  reorganization  of  society, 
and  especially  by  the  socialization  of  the  means  of  production. 
Christian  Socialism  is  an  attempt  to  realize  a  larger  degree  of 
happiness  by  the  introduction  of  Christian  principles  into  the 
common  life  and  business  of  the  world.  Or  it  is  an  application 
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of  Christian  principles  to  the  social,  political  and  economic  evils 
which  atlect  our  time,  for  the  purpose  of  their  amelioration.  This, 
in  the  view  of  our  author,  is  a  confusion  of  the  Church  with  the 
world.  What  has  the  Church  to  do  with  saving  the  world  ?  The 
terms  of  existence  just  now  are  indeed  hard  for  the  masses  of 
common  men  and  women,  and  the  wide-spread  agitation  and  dis¬ 
content,  which  seem  sometimes  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
society,  are  therefore  not  without  cause.  But  it  is  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Church  to  be  concerned  about  these  things.  Her 
business  is  to  watch  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  And 
it  is  tlie  grand  mistake  of  the  “  Christian  Socialists  ”  that  they 
suppose  it  to  be  “  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  make  the  kingdom 
of  God  a  reality  before  the  coming  of  the  King.”  Such  a  thought 
presupposes  erroneous  views  concerning  the  sinful  condition  of 
humanity,  concerning  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  concern¬ 
ing  the  atonement,  and  concerning  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  fact  the  fundamental  idea  of  u  Christian  Socialism  ”  is 
the  pantheistic  idea  that  humanity  is  divine  in  its  nature,  that  it 
possesses  divine  rights,  and  that  among  these  rights  are  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  in  the  present  world.  Christianity, 
according  to  the  work  before  us,  has  nothing  to  do  with  improv¬ 
ing  human  life  in  this  world.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  prepare  men 
for  happiness  after  this  life,  and  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
King  to  straighten  out  the  affairs  of  this  world.  What  is  more 
than  that  is  of  Antichrist. 

By  the  working  of  these  Antichristian  forces  in  the  world  and 
in  the  Church  now  the  way  is  being  prepared  for  the  coming  of 
the  Antichrist.  The  time  of  his  advent  the  author  does  not 
know  In  fact,  he  is  generally  cautious  in  dealing  with  prophetic 
numbers.  He  does  not  pretend  “  to  know  the  times  or  the  sea¬ 
sons  which  the  Father  has  set  within  His  own  authority.”  But 
of  the  main  course  of  events  and  of  its  ultimate  issue  he  has  no 
doubt.  He  is  sure  that  the  process  of  the  pantheistic  deification 
of  humanity,  which  is  now  in  progress,  will  go  on  in  philosophy, 
science,  literature,  theology,  sociology,  in  fact  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  life  and  thought,  until  the  complete  denial  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  will  have  been  reached,  and  mankind  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  God  but  itself.  Then  the  time  will  have  come  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  Antichrist.  Where  he  will  appear  the  au¬ 
thor  does  not  know.  But  before  his  coming  the  federation  of  the 
world  will  have  been  accomplished.  “  A  parliament  of  nations,” 
prefigured  perhaps  by  the  “  parliament  of  religions”  during  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  will  have  been  created ;  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult,  therefore,  for  some  titanic  individual,  furnished  by  Satan 
with  miraculous  power,  to  seize  the  reigns  of  the  government  of 
the  world,  and  to  abolish  all  religion  except  the  worship  of 
humanitv  as  concentrated  in  himself.  This  will  be  the  Anti- 
Christ,  whose  reign,  however,  will  be  of  short  duration,  perhaps 
about  seven  years,  when  Christ  will  come  to  destroy  him  and  his 
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worshippers,  an<l  to  set  up  His  own  kingdom  in  the  world,  after 
which  there  will  he  no  more  evil, no  more  suffering,  or  death. 

We  have  now  given  our  readers  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
thought  presented  in  this  volume  of  Mr.  Andrews.  We  have  tried 
to  make  this  statement  as  accurate  and  full  as  our  limits  would 
permit,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  have  used  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  which,  however,  we  believe  to  be  entirely  fair  to  the  author’s 
thought.  We  refrain  from  any  criticism.  After  having  thus  fully 
presented  the  author’s  views,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  criticism 
is  necessary.  We  have  only  to  sa3’ that,  in  our  judgment,  the  view  of 
Christianity  presented  in  this  volume  is  not  the  view  presented  in 
the  New  Testament,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  agreement  at 
times  with  its  letter.  We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  letter  of  Scripture  may  be  used  to  kill  its  spirit. 
This  is  not  the  right  wav  to  use  the  Bible.  We  would  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  truths  and  glimpses  of  truths  in  this  volume 
with  which  we  are  in  hearty  accord.  One  of  these  is  the  idea 
upon  which  the  author  occasionalty  insists,  though  not  consist¬ 
ently,  that  Christ  is  a  living  and  not  a  dead  Christ,  and  that 
an  immediate  communion  with  Him  on  the  part  of  Christians  is 
not  an  impossibility.  We  would  commend  this  volume  to  all 
Premillenarians  who  are  disposed  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
the  working  of  the  Gospel  in  the  ages  of  Christian  history,  as  it 
will  give  them  a  fair  view  of  the  monstrous  conclusions  which 
logically  follow  from  their  premises.  The  volume  affords  a  good 
illustration  also  of  the  consequensmacherei  which  is  characteristic 
of  much  polemical  theology. 

Through  Nature  to  God.  By  John  Fiske.  Pages  XV  and  144.  Price,  80 

cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  1899 

Mr.  Fiske  is  known  as  an  evolutionist  of  a  thoroughly  pro¬ 
nounced  type.  But  he  is  also  a  theist ;  and  the  aim  of  the  little 
volume  before  us  is  to  establish  on  evolutionary  principles  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  theistic  creed.  As  to  the  success  of  this 
undertaking  there  ma}r  be  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  result 
shows  at  least  that  for  some  minds  there  is  no  necessary  contra- 
diction  between  the  principles  of  evolution  and  the  principles  of 
theism.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  treating  of 
“  The  Mystery  of  Evil;”  the  second  of  “  The  Cosmic  Roots  of 
Love  and  Self-Sacrifice,”  and  the  third  of  “  The  Everlasting 
Reality  of  Religion.” 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  faith  in  an  all-powerful  and 
all-benevolent  God,  for  many  minds  at  least,  is  the  presence  in  the 
world  of  pain  and  wrong.  Wiry,  it  is  asked,  does  such  a  God  as 
the  Christian  conception  denotes  permit  the  misery  in  the  world 
which  we  behold  encompassing  us  on  every  side  ?  To  this  ques¬ 
tion  different  answers  have  been  proposed.  There  is  first  the  an¬ 
swer  of  Plato,  that  the  world  is  imperfect  because  God’s  creative 
power  was  limited  by  some  inexplicable  visciousness  in  t he  origi- 
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nal  constitution  of  the  material  of  which  it  was  made.  Then 
there  is  the  dualistic  answer,  that  the  good  creation  of  the  good 
God  was  spoiled  by  the  malicious  interposition  of  some  bad  being, 
like  the  Ahriman  of  the  Persians  or  the  Satan  of  the  later  Jews. 
And  there  is,  finally,  the  theory  that  evil  is  a  necessary  condition, 
or  transition  point,  to  the  good.  This  was  suggested  by  Aristotle, 
who  says  that  “  in  nature  there  is  nothing  out  of  place,  or  interpo¬ 
lated,  as  in  an  ill -constructed  drama.”  This  last  view  is  the  view 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fiske.  Evil  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  good,  as  change  is  necessary  to  the  realization  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  If  there  were  but  one  color  in  nature,  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  red,  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  colors  ;  and  so  if  there 
were  no  knowledge  of  evil  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  good. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  according  to  Mr.  Fiske  evil  is 
not  an  absolute,  but  only  a  relative,  necessity  in  the  evolution  of 
the  moral  world,  and  is  destined  in  the  end  to  pass  awa}^ .  To 
many  minds  this  may  not  be  a  satisfactory  theory  of  evil ;  but 
to  those  who  object  to  it  Mr.  Fiske  would  probably  say  :  “  Devise 
a  better.” 

In  the  second  part  the  author  discusses  the  relation  of  morality 
to  the  cosmic  process  of  evolution.  To  Huxley’s  proposition 
that  “  the  cosmic  process  has  no  relation  to  moral  ends,”  Mr. 
Fiske  opposes  the  counter-proposition  that  “  the  cosmic  process 
exists  purely  for  the  sake  of  moral  ends.”  This  discussion  is 
very  interesting,  but  we  have  no  space  to  reproduce  it  even  in  out¬ 
line.  We  mention  but  two  propositions  which  the  author  main¬ 
tains.  The  first  is  that  in  the  genesis  of  humanity  the  central 
fact  has  been  the  increased  duration  of  infancy,  and  that  in  this 
fact  is  to  be  found  the  root  of  the  moral  idea.  The  second  is  that 
the  ethical  process  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  cosmic  process,  but 
its  crown  and  consummation.  And  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ethi¬ 
cal  process  is  not  happiness,  in  the  utilitarian  sense,  but  perfec¬ 
tion  of  being  or  character. 

In  the  third  part  the  author  says  :  “  It  is  my  purpose  to  show 
that,  apart  from  all  questions  of  revelation,  the  light  of  nature 
affords  us  sufficient  ground  for  maintaining  that  religion  is  funda¬ 
mentally  true  and  must  endure  forever.”  On  page  144  he  says  : 
“  When  Haeckel  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  forbids  us 
to  believe  in  a  future  life,  it  is  not  because  he  has  rationally  de¬ 
duced  such  a  conclusion  from  the  doctrine,  but  because  he  takes 
his  opinion  on  such  matters  ready-made  from  Ludwig  Buchner, 
who  is  simply  an  echo  of  the  eighteenth  century  atheist  LaMet- 
trie.”  Mr.  Fiske  maintains  that  the  study  of  evolution  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  power  which  acts  in  nature  and  forms  its 
products  is  identical  with  the  indwelling  deity  as  conceived  by 
Athanasius.  All  this  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but  lack  of  space 
forbids  further  notice. 
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I. 

THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

BY  JAMES  R.  BROWN. 

Criticism  is  generally  defined  as  the  act  or  art  of  judging  by 
some  standard,  or  as  a  judgment  thus  formed.  In  theology  the 
term  is  used  to  denote  detailed  scientific  inquiry  into  the  origin, 
integrity,  authority  and  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This 
general  field  of  inquiry  is  divided  into  two  departments.  We 
have  on  the  one  hand  the  Lower  or  Textual  Criticism,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  Higher  or  Literary  Criticism.  The  former 
endeavors  to  determine  the  true  and  original  text  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  nearly  as  possible ;  the  latter  deals  with  these  several 
writings  as  a  literature. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  the  “  Higher  Criticism  ”  seems 
to  be  especially  objectionable  and  offensive  to  many  good  people. 
Some  seem  really,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  I  can¬ 
not  tell,  to  be  possessed  by  such  a  deep-seated  prejudice  that  they 
even  refuse  to  give  the  science  enough  of  a  hearing  and  investi¬ 
gation  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  methods  and  re¬ 
sults.  The  actual  reason  for  this  seems  hard  to  find.  It  may  be 
the  desire  or  preference  of  human  nature  to  be  left  alone  and 
undisturbed  in  its  own  way,  whether  right  or  wrong  :  it  may  be  a 
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fear  that  investigation  might  lead  them  to  disturb,  or  even  set  aside, 
some  of  their  theological  possessions  which  they  treasure  as  the 
hard-earned  gain  of  years  of  toil  and  labor.  No  doubt,  after 
one  has  secured  for  himself  a  comfortable  competency  through 
long  years  of  faithful  frugality,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  averse 
to  that  which  threatens  to  wipe  out  his  savings  and  compel  him 
to  begin  anew. 

But,  to  change  the  illustration,  in  the  erection  of  a  building 
the  framing  and  combining  or  some  of  the  material  may  have 
been  defective.  Its  own  weight,  or  the  beating  of  the  storm, 
brings  on  a  crash.  The  builder  is  compelled  to  reconstruct  with 
better  material  or  with  better  workmanship.  Whilst  he  may 
feel  averse  to  this,  the  result,  however,  will  amply  satisfy  him  for 
the  extra  effort  and  expense  because  he  will  have  a  safer  and 
better  structure.  So  some  theological  timbers  may  have  been 
defective,  or  they  may  have  been  improperly  framed  and  com¬ 
bined.  The  weight  of  conviction,  or  critical  pressure  and  storm, 
break  down  the  structure.  Reconstruction  becomes  necessary. 
Yet,  however  unpleasant  this  may  be  for  a  time,  after  the  new 
building  gets  well  under  way,  one  begins  to  feel  more  satisfied 
again  and  will  even  begin  to  rejoice  that  the  old  collapsed  be¬ 
cause  the  new  promises  more  comfort  and  greater  usefulness. 
Prejudice  resting  on  any  or  all  of  these  grounds,  of  course,  oper¬ 
ates  against  both  the  methods  and  the  residts  of  this  science. 

We  feel  convinced,  however,  that  many  are  honestly  and  seri¬ 
ously  opposed,  not  so  much  to  the  methods  as  to  many  of  the 
results  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  Their  opposition  rests  on  honest 
fear  that  these  are  harmful  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ, 
because,  as  they  believe,  they  undermine  or  even  take  away  their 
ultimate  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But,  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  those  who  may  differ  from  us,  let  us  humbly  say  that 
we  believe,  with  all  our  heart,  that  this  is  a  mistaken  fear.  It  is 
a  fear  like  Mary’s  when  she  said :  “  They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.”  If  they  will 
but  look  and  listen  we  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,  they  will  still  see  and  hear  their  same  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
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tice  appearing  and  speaking  to  them,  but  doing  so  in  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  form. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  this  branch  of  theological 
science  has  been  receiving  such  faithful  attention  and  study 
for  thirty  years  and  more,  and  since  its  methods  and  findings 
have  in  various  ways  come  to  the  attention  of  so  many,  it  is  a 
matter  which  the  Christian  minister  can  hardly  neglect  without 
injustice  to  himself  and  to  his  people.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  Higher  Criticism  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try  is  a  subject  not  only  worthy  of,  but  also  one  demanding,  the 
most  earnest  and  serious  study  and  consideration  of  every  one 
who  would  be  a  faithful  and  intelligent  pastor. 

In  our  discussion  of  this  subject  we  endeavor  to  set  forth  first : 
a  few  facts  in  reference  to  the  history ,  form,  'purpose  and  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Higher  Criticism  ;  and  secondly  :  what  use  the  minis¬ 
ter  shall  make  of  this  science  in  his  practical  work. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  this  science  reveals  the  fact  that, 
while  the  greatest  activity  in  it  is  confined  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  its  principles  were  used  more  or  less  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible  at  a  very  early  date.  Already  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  twelfth  century  Aben  Ezra  studied  the  Pentateuch 
according  to  some  of  them,  and  was  led  to  question  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  certain  passages.  Especially,  however,  has  the 
Higher  Criticism  been  struggling  through  birth  to  a  larger  life 
since  the  Renaissance.  Erasmus  found  some  New  Testament 
interpolations  which  he  omitted  from  his  Greek  Testament.  A 
notable  case  of  this  appears  in  I.  John  5  :  7,  in  reference  to  the 
three  who  bear  witness.  In  1670  Spinoza  maintains  that  the 
Bible  grew  up  as  a  literature ;  that  it  contains  the  word  of  God  ; 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  non-Mosaic ;  and  that  error  in  speculative 
doctrine  is  not  impious.  Because  of  these  views  he  was  excom¬ 
municated  and  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.  In 
1753  two  remarkable  and  stirring  books  were  published.  These 
are  Bishop  Lowth’s  44  Prelections  upon  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews”  and  Dr.  Astruc’s  44  Conjectures  on  the  Original 
Memoirs  which  Moses  used  in  composing  Genesis.”  The  former 
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proved  parallelism  as  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  all 
Hebrew  poetry ;  the  latter  called  attention  to  the  use  of  different 
names  for  the  Almighty  and  noticed  how,  in  some  sections  of 
Genesis,  one  form  was  consistently  used,  and  how,  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  another  form  was  used  with  equal  consistency.  The  obser¬ 
vation  of  this  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it,  made  use  of  at  least  two  main  and 
ten  smaller  documents  in  the  production  of  his  work. 

Through  Eichhorn  the  methods,  principles  and  results  thus  far 
wrought  out,  received  enlarged  use  and  application  in  his  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament  ”  which  appeared  in  three  volumes 
from  1780  to  1783.  Whilst  this  work,  in  some  respects,  took 
the  cue  from  Spinoza  and  Astruc,  it  is  nevertheless  characterized 
by  marked  originality  and  superiority.  Jn  it  he  began  to  make  a 
science  of  that  wThich  had  hitherto  received  but  sporadic  and  frag¬ 
mentary  treatment.  He  also  gave  this  science  the  name  “  Higher 
Criticism  ”  as  the  best  term  that  could  be  applied  to  it.  Even  to 
the  present,  while  many  are  prejudiced  against,  and  all  feel  the 
inadequacy  of,  the  word  “Higher”  as  used  in  this  connection,  we 
have  no  better  to  substitute.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  and  conventional  term,  and  it  should 
always  be  used  in  this  light.* 

In  the  first  half  of  our  century  the  paths  opened  mainly  by 
Astruc  and  Eichhorn  were  greatly  widened  by  scholars  like 
Geddes,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  Ewald,  who  has  been  called 
the  second  founder  of  the  science  of  the  Hebrew  language : 
Yatke,  who  called  attention  to  the  probable  lateness  of  the  vast 
system  of  ceremonial  law  attributed  to  Moses  ;  Hupfeld,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Sources  of  Genesis ;  Graf,  Kuenan  and  WeJlhausen. 
In  the  present  half  of  our  century  some  of  the  leaders  in  this 
field  are  S.  R.  Driver,  T.  K.  Cheyne,  C.  A.  Briggs,  W.  Robert¬ 
son  Smith,  H.  P.  Smith  and  Geo.  Adam  Smith. 

Unfortunately  some  of  these  have  been  and  are  more  fortiter 
in  re  than  suaviter  in  modo.  The  spirit  of  such,  of  course, 

*For  a  brief  consideration  of  the  claims  of  different  terms  for  this  science, 
see  “  The  Elements  of  the  Higher  Criticism”  by  A.  C.  Zenos,  pages  6  to  9. 
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sometimes  awakened  unnecessary  combat.  Amongst  noteworthy 
opponents  or  conservatives  who  were  thus  aroused  we  find  Hengs- 
tenberg,  called  by  some  one  “The  colossus  of  orthodoxy”; 
Biehm,  Strack,  Greene  and  C.  M.  Mead.*. 

As  to  form ,  according  to  Dr.  Greene,  the  Higher  Criticism  is  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  authorship,  time,  circumstances  and  de¬ 
sign  of  the  sacred  writings.  According  to  Professor  Zenos  it  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin,  literary  form  and  value  of  these 
writings.  According  to  Dr.  Briggs  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  authenticity,  style  and  credibility  of  them.  From  these 
statements  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  conservative,  moderate  and 
radical  authors  practically  agree  upon  the  general  questions  to  be 
determined.  And  as  one  follows  these  men  in  their  unfolding 
of  these  terms,  the  conviction  is  produced  that  even  in  detail  of 
method  they  do  not  differ  materially  upon  any  one  point. 

Under  these  several  inquiries  each  of  them  endeavors  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  writing  is  in  its  original  form,  as  the  work  of 
one  author,  or  whether  it  has  been  compiled  or  interpolated  and 
edited  by  later  hands ;  whether  it  bears  the  author’s  name  or  a 
pseudonym,  or  whether  it  is  anonymous ;  whether  the  author  him¬ 
self  gave  his  name  to  the  writing,  or  whether  it  is  the  conjecture 
of  some  later  mind  ;  whether  it  is  poetry  or  prose,  fact  or  fiction, 
and  whether  it  is  credible,  i.  e.,  whether  its  propositions  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  facts. 

Also,  each  of  them  uses  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  viz  :  internal 
and  external,  to  answer  the  foregoing  inquiries.  They  rest  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  on  testimony  and  silence,  and  external  evidence 
on  the  principles  that  a  writing  must  be  in  accord  with  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  its  composition,  and  that  difference  of 
style  or  difference  of  conception  indicates  different  authors. 

From  the  application  of  these  methods  and  principles  no  lit¬ 
erary  production,  whether  profane  or  sacred,  should  have  any 

*For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  reference  can  be  made 
to  White’s  “  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology,”  Vol.  II. 
Chap.  XX.,  on  the  general  subject  “From  the  Divine  Oracles  to  the  Higher 
Criticism.”  See  also  Zenos’  “  Elements  of  the  Higher  Criticism,”  Chaps.  9 
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occasion  to  shrink.  A  writing  that  cannot  sustain  itself  under 
them,  deserves  to  fall;  and  the  quicker  it  does  so,  the  better, 
because  it  must  be  untrue  and  so  can  work  no  good.  But  the 
essential  truth  of  the  Bible  has  thus  far  proved  itself  able,  and 
we  feel  certain  will  continue  to  be  able,  to  stand  even  though  the 
letter  be  subjected  to  the  closest  examination  under  the  full  light 
of  all  these  principles.  It  will  do  so  not  only  without  suffering 
any  harm,  but  even  with  positive  gain. 

The  Bible  is  not  a  systematic  treatise  of  theology.  Whatever 
else  it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied  that  it  is  a  record  of 
an  historical  revelation.  Just  because  this  revelation  was  histor¬ 
ical  it  passed  through  many  successive  phases  and  was  completed 
gradually.*  To  find  the  exact  literary  forms  of  this  record  is  the 
purpose  or  aim  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  It  endeavors  to  clear 
away  and  break  down  error,  and  to  show  forth  and  build  up  truth ; 
to  find  all  possible  information  and  help  for  the  most  intelligent 
and  profitable  use  of  the  Bible  ;  to  give  emphasis  to  the  legitimate 
office  of  the  word,  and  to  help  towards  a  fuller  apprehension  of 
the  glorified  Christ.  That  this  is  its  general  aim,  even  so  con¬ 
servative  a  writer  as  C.  M.  Mead  seems  to  grant  when  he  says  in 
the  preface  of  his  “  Christ  and  Criticism  ”  that  “  genuine  criticism 
is  nothing  but  the  search  after  truth,  and  of  this  there  cannot  be 
too  much.”  To  be  faithful  in  this  it  dare  respect  neither  an¬ 
tiquity  nor  novelty,  but  the  truth.  It  must  ascertain  correspond¬ 
ence  between  proposition  and  fact.  Whilst,  in  doing  this,  it  may 
have  to  be  destructive  in  part,  it  will  also  be  constructive  and 
bring  gain  in  the  end. 

As  to  the  generally  accepted  findings  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
there  is  more  uncertainty  and  disagreement.  Even  the  critics, 
as  yet,  largely  disagree  upon  conclusions  and  results.  There  is, 
however,  in  spite  of  this,  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  body  of 
truth  which  has  been  practically  agreed  upon.  Let  us  briefly 
refer  to  some  of  these  generally  accepted  findings. 

That  the  Pentateuch,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  the  work  of 
Moses  is  very  generally  accepted  now  by  nearly  all  who  have 

*See  Driver’s  “Life  and  Times  of  Isaiah,”  Part  II.,  Chap.  V. 
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given  it  careful  study.  This  does  not  deny  or  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  marked  Mosaic  impress  on  these  writings.  It  does 
not  deny  that  Moses  may  have  written  some  parts  with  his  own 
hand.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  also  that,  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  present  form,  it  is  a  compilation  coming  from  a  time  much 
later  than  that  of  Moses. 

If  the  entire  work  were  the  continuous  and  consecutive  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  single  author,  writing  without  using  earlier  authorities, 
we  certainly  would  not  find  irreconcilable  contradictions  ex¬ 
pressed,  one  might  almost  say,  in  the  same  breath.  That  certain 
stories  in  the  Pentateuch  so  closely  resemble  the  legends  and 
myths  of  peoples  other  and  older  than  the  Children  of  Israel,  can 
scarcely  lead  to  a  conclusion  other  than  that  the  author  or  au¬ 
thors  of  this  work  used  substantially  the  same  myths  and  legends. 
They  were  used  as  the  most  serviceable  forms  to  be  filled  with 
the  substance  of  the  truth  now  more  fully  revealed  and  compre¬ 
hended.  A  new  breath  of  life  was  breathed  into  them  when  they 
were  thus  used  as  the  best  available  media  through  which  to  set 
forth  the  fuller  and  larger  revelation  which  sought  expression 
through  them. 

Most,  if  not  all,  scholars  of  the  present  day  have  ceased  to 
hold  that  all  the  writings  now  included  in  the  book  called  Isaiah , 
come  from  the  pen  of  the  great  man  whose  name  they  bear.  The 
very  marked  difference  between  the  first  thirty-nine  and  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  has  long  been  recognized,  and  to  day 
these  parts  are  generally  regarded  as  coming  from  different 
authors  and  different  times.  But  because  the  second  great 
section,  plainly  and  according  to  its  own  evidence,  was 
written  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first,  does  it  there¬ 
fore  follow  that  it  is  any  the  less  inspired?  That  it  does  not 
come  directly  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Isaiah,  the  son  of 
Amoz,  as  it  nowhere  claims  to,  is  it  therefore  less  divine,  less 
comforting  or  less  powerful  for  the  conscience  ?  Because  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  the  later  date  harmonize  more  fully 
with  the  conceptions  and  contents  of  these  chapters,  thus  giving 
us  a  more  appropriate  basis  to  interpret  them  in  accordance  with 
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their  original  application,  will  not  this  section,  in  this  light,  be¬ 
come  more  instructive  and  helpful  ? 

The  Hook  of  Jonah  comes  to  us  in  narrative  form.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  nowhere  claims  or  pretends  to  be  real  history  any  more  than 
the  parable  of  44  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,”  claims  or  pretends 
to  be  real  history.  Do  we  then  sustain  any  real  loss  by  adopting 
the  view  of  the  Higher  Criticism  that  this  book  is  a  sublime  par¬ 
able  or  allegory?  No,  its  truth  for  faith  and  practice  (of  course 
not  the  literal  story  of  the  great  fish)  is  neither  denied  nor  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  emphasized  by  this  Hew.  It  is  from  this  standpoint 
that  Geo.  Adam  Smith  says :  44  That  God  has  granted  to  the 
Gentiles  also  repentance  unto  life  is  nowhere  else  in  the  Old 
Testament  so  vividly  illustrated.  It  lifts  the  teaching  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah  to  equal  rank  with  the  second  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
nearest  of  all  the  Twelve  to  the  New  Testament.  The  very  form 
in  which  this  truth  is  insinuated  into  the  prophet’s  reluctant 
mind,  by  contrasting  God’s  pity  for  the  dim  population  of  Nine¬ 
veh  with  Jonah’s  own  pity  for  his  perished  gourd,  suggests  the 
methods  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  invests  the  book  with  the 
morning  air  of  that  high  day  which  shines  upon  the  most  evan¬ 
gelic  of  His  parables.”  (Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Vol. 
II,  p.  495.) 

Likewise,  to  regard  the  accounts  of  Ruth,  and  of  Daniel  and 
the  Lions  very  much  in  the  same  light,  viz :  as  a  species  of 
Haggad.oth ,  eliminates  many  of  the  incongruities  of  a  literal  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  at  the  same  time  permits  the  ethical  truths  per¬ 
vading  them  to  shine  forth  more  brightly. 

Space  will  not  allow  further  reference  to  the  now  largely  ac¬ 
cepted  findings  of  the  Higher  Criticism  in  almost  every  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  or  even  of  the  whole  Bible.  One  can,  how¬ 
ever,  hardly  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
finding  of  errors  in  the  Bible.  The  presence  of  these  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt.  The  fact  that  they  exist  is  probably  more 
widely  believed  than  confessed  or  admitted.  Whilst  these  may 
be  said  to  be  numerous  along  certain  lines,  they  are,  however, 
found  in  the  circumstantials,  not  in  the  essentials.  They  are 
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errors  of  ignorance  and  carelessness,  rather  than  of  deceit  and 
falsehood.  They  relate  to  astronomy,  chronology,  natural  history* 
citation,  and  the  like  of  these.  But  all  these  are  circumstantials 
used  as  the  setting  for  the  truth  relative  to  faith  and  practice. 
As  to  this,  the  essential  truth  of  the  Bible,  the  Higher  Criticism 
continues  to  regard  it  as  the  only  infallible  rule.  (See  Briggs’ 
“  The  Bible,  The  Church  and  The  Reason,”  Chap.  IV.) 

The  fact,  however,  that  there  are  chronological  contradictions 
in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Daniel  for  instance,  does  not  affect 
the  validity,  nor  diminish  the  force,  of  the  noble  principle  of  un¬ 
wavering  faithfulness  to  God  and  conscience,  which  the  author 
there  so  forcibly  presents.  That  Matthew  and  Mark  make  a  few 
mistakes  as  to  authors  when  they  quote  from  the  Old  Testament 
cannot  be  successfully  denied ;  nevertheless,  the  substance  of  the 
truth  they  quote  is  correct.  The  Holy  Spirit,  however,  did  not 
guard  them  against  slips  of  the  memory.  (See,  e.  g.  Matt.  27  : 
9,  and  Mark  1:2.)  So  also  contradiction  between  I.  Kings  15: 
14  and  II.  Chron.  14  :  2-5  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  his  senses. 

Whilst  facts  like  these  will,  of  course,  fatally  puncture  the 
theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  in  a  manner 
the  plenary  theory  also,  yet  they  are  not  out  of  harmony  with  the 
plenary  theory  as  defined  in  the  Reformed  Quarterly  Re- 
yee’VV,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  Jan.,  1892,  pages  34  to  63.  Xor  do  they 
take  away  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  Word  of  God — of  the  essential 
truth  of  the  Bible — of  that  truth  which  confirms  “  a  sense  of  the 
spiritual  reality  and  a  confidence  in  the  living  God,  that  truth 
which  emphasizes  the  reality  of  the  religious  life  and  the  presence 
of  the  divine  help.”  Xo,  these  facts  rather  serve  to  bring  out  a 
clearer  distinction  between  the  setting  and  the  gem,  between  the 
form  and  the  substance. 

On  the  whole  the  Higher  Criticism  has  given  us  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  time  when,  persons  from  whom,  circum¬ 
stances  under  which,  manner  in  which,  purpose  for  which,  and 
form  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  originally  appeared.  And 
this  science  is  by  no  means  the  enemy  of  the  true  faith,  of  the 
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ministry,  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  truth.  The  fact  that  some 
enemies  of  all  these  have  used  its  principles  and  findings  against 
all  these,  is  no  valid  ground  on  which  to  base  prejudice  against 
it.  Nor  is  such  use  proof  that  the  science  as  such  is  harmful 
and  destructive. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  some  pastors,  whose  faithfulness  and 
beauty  of  life  and  character  are  in  many  respects  models,  and 
whom  we  not  only  admire,  but  love,  seem  unduly  prejudiced 
against,  or  afraid  of,  the  Higher  Criticism.  Then  again  there  are 
others  who  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the  mere  name  of 
the  science  and,  as  a  consequence,  these  remain  entirely  uninformed 
about  its  data.  Because  of  such  cases,  quite  a  number  fail  to 
give  the  Higher  Criticism  due  recognition  in  the  practical  work 
of  their  ministry.  But  this  raises  the  question  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  proper  relation  of  this  science  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first  dispose  of  another,  viz : 
What  is  the  work  of  the  ministry  ?  In  answer  to  this  Lyman 
Abbott  says :  “  The  chief  work  of  the  modern  minister,  in  an 

age  when  all  creeds — historical,  literary,  scientific  and  religious — 
are  undergoing  change,  and  when  the  very  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  of  truth  are  being  tested,  is  to  reassure  perplexed  and  dis¬ 
traught  souls  of  the  reality  of  the  invisible  world ;  to  give  them 
the  power  to  endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  to  conduct 
them  into  the  presence  of  the  Father  who  is  in  secret.”  (  Out¬ 
look,  July  22,  1899,  p.  650.)  In  answer  to  the  same  question 
Dr.  Hoppin  says :  “  The  pastor  is  above  all  the  preacher.  He 

was  a  preacher  before  he  was  a  pastor.  His  pastorate  would  be 
an  empty  form  were  he  not  a  preacher.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
preaching  the  word  of  God  more  effectually  that  he  becomes  a 
pastor.”  (Pastoral  Theology,  p.  14.) 

These  answers  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  minister 
as  a  preacher  and  teacher  of  God’s  truth.  Whilst  these  two 
functions  of  the  office  are  in  a  sense  the  same,  since  all  true 
preaching  is  a  species  of  teaching  and  all  true  teaching  is  a 
species  of  preaching,  yet  one  feels  like  calling  attention  to  them 
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separately  to  emphasize  the  necessary  distinction  between  them. 
We  speak  of  the  distinction  because,  what  it  might  be  not  only 
proper,  but  even  necessary,  to  discuss  freely  and  fully  before  a 
bible  class  or  a  teacher’s  meeting,  or  in  private  conversation  with 
an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  it  would  be  equally  improper  to 
present  in  a  sermon  before  a  promiscuous  congregation.  Of 
course,  to  know  the  truth  and  the  highest  truth — that  of  God — 
is  the  deepest  want  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  this  want  is 
always  to  be  supplied  whether  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  classroom  or 
in  the  parlor.  Nevertheless  the  truth  must  be  properly  and 
wisely  brought  before  the  mind  to  supply  this  want  most  effect¬ 
ually.  One  must  regard  the  principle  underlying  the  Saviour's 
words,  44 1  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now.”  Some  need  milk  while  others  need  meat.  The 
minister’s  use  of  the  Word  in  his  work  must,  therefore,  always 
be  based  on  careful  judgment,  his  aim  ever  being  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  the  highest  spiritual  and  ethical  advancement 
of  man. 

In  his  use  of  the  Bible  for  this  purpose,  the  minister  will,  of 
course,  find  a  solution  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Higher 
Criticism  not  a  sine  qua  non  in  order  to  success.  But,  even 
though  the  Higher  Criticism  is  not  indispensable  to  successful 
work,  we  contend  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  helpful.  While, 
without  giving  attention  to  the  questions  of  this  science  in  regard 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  one  can  get  from  them  some  truth  for 
faith  and  practice — and  that  also  essential  truth  for  the  best  and 
highest  life — yet,  as  one  studies  this  same  truth  under  the  best 
available  light  on  its  origin,  literary  form  and  value,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  becomes  replete  with  new  force  and  expands  into  enlarged 
application. 

Such  study  necessarily  influences  the  minister’s  comprehension 
of  the  truth  he  is  to  preach  and  teach.  He  will  see  more  of  the 
truth  in  its  specific  application  to  the  times  and  conditions  under 
which  it  was  recorded.  Seeing  this,  he  can  also  more  correctly 
and  accurately  draw  out  and  apply  the  religious  principles  which 
are  to  be  of  service  now  to  our  faith  and  practice.  Also,  the 
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knowledge  thus  acquired  will  always  add  tone  and  force  to  the 
presentation  of  the  truth.  We,  therefore,  maintain  that  the 
Higher  Criticism  is  helpful  to  the  Christian  minister  in  his  work 
of  teaching  and  preaching,  because  it  gives  him  the  essential 
truth  of  the  Bible  in  a  fuller  and  brighter  light  by  giving  him 
a  more  thorough  understanding  of  its  setting,  and  because  it 
enables  him  to  apply  it  more  accurately  and  forcibly. 

But  the  Higher  Criticism  claims  the  attention  of  the  minister 
also  under  another  aspect.  In  its  findings  it  is  by  no  means 
higher  than  many  of  our  people  rise  in  their  reading.  Even 
those  who  run  may  read  enough  to  make  them  anxious  to  know 
more  in  a  day  when  we  not  infrequently  find  in  the  public  press, 
in  glaring  headlines,  such  statements  as  these :  “  A  Blow  at  the 
Bible  in  the  Episcopal  Church “  The  Bible  no  longer  an  Infal¬ 
lible  Guide ;  ”  “  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  Governed  by  Individ¬ 
ual  Caprice.”  The  j>eople  want  to  know  where  this  comes  from, 
and  what  it  means.  They  talk  and  they  question  about  such 
things. 

In  view  of  these  and  similar  facts  what  shall  the  minister  do  ? 
W  ill  it  do  for  him  to  ignore  such  inquirers  ?  Can  he  say  that 
these  things  are  mere  figments  and  vagaries  of  the  brains  of  a 
few  who  think  they  are  wise  above  what  is  written  ?  Will  say¬ 
ing  to  them  that  we  don’t  need  to  bother  about  these  things  so 
long  as  more  important  matters  claim  our  attention,  quiet  and  sat¬ 
isfy  them?  You  may  say  it  ought,  but  that  will  not  make  it  so. 
No,  the  earnestly  inquiring,  intelligent  person  cannot  be  expected 
to  yield  to,  and  rest  satisfied  with,  such  an  answer.  And  he  who 
relies  upon  such  answers  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  he  has  lost  his 
hold  on  those  who  were  faithful  inquirers. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  lines  of  Pope : 

“  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  try’d, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside,” 

we  believe  it  will  be  better  for  the  minister,  as  the  occasion  arises 
and  as  he  finds  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  especially  in  his  work 
as  a  teacher ,  to  present,  with  reverent  care,  but  without  fear,  such 
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facts  as  are  thoroughly  or,  at  least,  sufficiently  supported  and 
proved  by  the  Higher  Criticism.  Says  Dr.  John  Watson  :  “For 
any  teacher  of  the  Bible  to  ignore  or  disparage  the  reliable,  or 
even  probable,  results  of  Criticism,  and  not  to  give  them  to  his 
people,  is  a  serious  neglect  of  duty.”  (Cure  of  Souls,  p.  95.) 
By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  minister  should  give  his  people  one 
or  more  series  of  sermons  on  the  Higher  Criticism,  entering  into 
all  kinds  of  minute  literary  details  :  for,  just  as  he  is  not  to  preach 
Dogmatics  though  he  has  a  thorough  dogmatic  training,  so  he 
should  not  'preach  Higher  Criticism  even  though  he  is  a  master 
in  the  science.  What  he  should  do  in  the  pulpit  is,  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Life  as  he  apprehends  it  by  the  aid  of  both  these 
sciences.  Doing  this,  the  results  or  findings  of  Criticism — the 
things  of  real  importance  and  help  to  the  people — will  be  present, 
as  it  were,  in ,  with  and  under  the  message. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  let  the  people  know  that 
the  documentary  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  relieves  one  from 
scratching  his  head  under  the  effort  to  harmonize  the  discrepencies 
between  the  two  accounts  given  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  ;  let 
them  known  why  we  need  no  longer  try  to  maintain  that  Moses, 
by  prophetic  prevision,  wrote  the  account  of  his  own  death  and 
burial ;  let  them  know  that  the  Bible  is  a  record  of  a  gradual  and 
progressive  revelation,  and  how  this  counteracts  the  moral  attacks 
upon  the  Bible ;  show  them  that,  in  the  light  of  this,  one  is  no 
longer  under  obligation  to  seek  some  labored  justification  for  the 
falsehood  of  Abraham,  the  trickery  of  Jacob,  the  adultery  of 
David,  the  polygamy  of  Solomon  or  for  the  almost  ceaseless  blood¬ 
shed  and  carnage  of  the  wars  in  which  the  people  of  God  were 
engaged.  These  are  deeds  against  the  will  of  God,  even  though 
sanctioned  by  their  own  time.  They  are  among  the  defects  of  a 
more  elementary  moral  state. 

The  fallibility  of  the  Bible,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
we  think  the  judicious  minister  will  frankly  acknowledge.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  also  show  that  hitherto  no  error 
has  been  discovered  in  its  essenticd  truth,  but  only  in  the  setting 
of  this  truth.  He  will  also  emphasize  the  harmony  between  faith 
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and  criticism,  and  tlie  fact  that  the  most  reliable  and  scholarly 
critics  are  most  devout  and  believing  men.  In  his  efforts  to  do 
all  this,  the  faithful  minister  will  also  be  guilty  neither  of  the 
'painful  uncharitableness  of  many  conservatives ,  nor  of  the 
smarting ,  incisive  insolence  of  many  of  the  critics. 

Let  this  suffice  to  indicate  what  we  believe  to  be  the  proper 
relation  between  the  Higher  Criticism  and  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry.  The  facts  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  many  more  to 
which  we  cannot  here  refer,  confront  both  minister  and  people. 
With  these  the  minister  must  deal.  Concerning  them  the  people 
question  and  reason,  and  they  also  want  reasonable  answers. 
This  does  not  imply  answers  that  will  explain  everything  so  they 
can  fully  comprehend  it ;  but  the  answers  must  be  reasonable  in 
the  light  that  they  must  appeal  to  their  sense  of  truth  and  not 
be  contradictory  to  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  circumstances  let  the  minister  first 
seek  the  truth  for  himself.  What  cannot  satisfy  his  own  mind 
and  heart  he  cannot  present  so  as  to  satisfy  another’s.  What 
will  satisfy  him  can,  as  a  rule,  be  used  effectually  to  satisfy 
others.  Let  him  find  out,  and  then  show  the  people,  how  the 
Bible  originated,  on  what  ifc  rests,  at  what  it  aims,  and  what  it  is 
essentially  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  man.  Let  him  get  the 
conviction  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  Bible  (which  happily  is 
the  same  for  the  conservative  and  for  the  radical) — the  truth  of 
the  life  of  the  glorified  Christ — the  truth,  to  use  a  few  of  Dr. 
W.  N.  Clarke’s  phrases,  in  reference  to  a  “  Living  sense  of  un¬ 
seen  spiritual  realities,”  to  a  “  Firm  trust  in  the  living  God,”  to 
the  “  Presence  of  the  divine  help,”  and  to  the  “  Clinging  to  the 
religious  life,”  and  let  him  present  this  truth  in  the  light  of  its 
setting  as  he  understands  it ;  then,  in  spite  of  the  worst  that  the 
Higher  Criticism  can  do,  it  will  not  disturb  the  proper  faith  of 
the  people  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  God. 

Readixg,  Pa. 


II. 


THE  MODERN  PROPHET  AND  HIS  BIBLE. 

REV.  G.  A.  SCHWEDES,  A.M. 

I  believe  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  having  found  no  theme 
in  all  the  realms  of  thought  and  research,  for  this  occasion,  but 
one  relating  to  the  Bible.  There  is  no  theme  that  appeals  more 
universally  to  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  men  than  one  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Scriptures,  no  field  of  inquiry  which  claims  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  best  scholarship  of  our  age.  The  vol¬ 
ume  and  value  of  “things new  and  old”  brought  out  of  the  hidden 
depths  of  this  treasure-house  in  modern  times — for  what  is  called 
the  Higher  Criticism  is  simply  the  emergence  of  better  light  from 
the  Bible  itself,  by  the  more  thorough  study  of  its  history  and 
contents — are  really  amazing,  and  constitute  a  more  hopeful 
omen  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  future. 

If  I  were  to  select  a  text  for  what  is  to  follow,  I  should  take 
the  words  of  John  Robinson,  the  famous  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  “More  light  and  truth  will  break  forth  from  the  "Writ¬ 
ten  Word,”  over  against  the  one-sided  dictum  of  the  English  Re¬ 
former,  Wm.  Chilingworth,  “  The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible.” 

Since  the  days  of  the  Reformation  a  new  Bible  has  virtually 
been  bequeathed  to  us ;  and  a  revelation,  by  no  means  inferior  to 
that  represented  by  the  bold  and  aggressive  Reformers,  has  been 
effected,  though  by  the  more  peaceful  methods  of  controversy 
and  discussion.  The  Reformation  gave  the  world  an  unspeakable 
boon  in  liberty  of  access,  conscience,  judgment,  and  though  on  the 
one  hand  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  rescued  from  eclipse  and 
almost  oblivion,  on  the  other  hand  they  were  chained  in  the  toils 
of  hoary  tradition  and  a  superstitious  Bibliolatry  from  which  es¬ 
cape  seemed  impossible.  In  place  of  an  infallible  Pope  men 
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chose  an  infallible  Book,  and  enveloped  it  in  a  mist  of  halo  and 
worship,  which  cast  a  blight  upon  the  pure  knowledge  of  the 
truth  almost  as  great  as  cermonialism  had  done. 

In  the  Reformation  the  issue  was  between  the  conviction  of 
Prophets  and  the  craft  of  Priests.  Throughout  the  history  of 
Israel  no  moral  advancement  was  effected  by  her  priests,  minister¬ 
ing  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple ;  but  only  by  her  proph¬ 
ets,  who  feared  not  to  speak  the  whole  will  of  God,  as  they  ap¬ 
prehended  it.  And  so  the  need  in  this  and  every  age  is  not  for 
institutions  that  will  educate  a  special  class  of  priests,  to  mediate 
ceremonial  blessings  to  their  generation,  but  for  a  college  of 
prophets  who,  in  sympathy  with  the  current  of  their  age,  will 
utter  the  convictions  given  them. 

We  have  scarcely  begun  to  realize  the  immense  service  rend¬ 
ered  to  our  age  by  the  scientific  method  of  modern  scholarship. 
The  results  of  their  searching  and  unsparing  inquiries  have  been 
too  revolutionary,  too  radical,  to  be  appreciated  for  their  full 
value  in  a  single  age.  Their  reward,  most  in  evidence,  has  been 
opposition  and  invective,  as  the  world  has  ever  recompensed  its 
greatest  benefactors.  Now,  the  iconoclasts  in  Biblical  Criticism 
have  done  their  work  in  tearing  down  old  idols,  the  age  is  ripe 
for  the  Modern  Prophet  to  build  up  a  system  of  truth  and  elab¬ 
orate  doctrines,  that  shall  represent  the  best  results  of  Scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  modern  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and  approach  more 
nearly  the  highest  conception  of  revelation  in  the  Mind  of  Christ, 
on  the  other. 

We  recognize  the  great  advance  made  in  that  phase  of  Christ- 
ology  which  has  to  do  with  the  humanness  of  Christ,  the  moral 
value  of  His  life,  and  we  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  our  indebt¬ 
edness  to  such  movements  as  were  represented  by  the  Mystics,  in 
one  tendency,  and  the  Unitarians  in  another.  We  may  speak  of 
Jesus  as  our  supreme  Exemplar,  and  claim  that  His  character  is 
imitable  in  our  day,  without  being  accused  of  heresy.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  centuries  in  which  Augustinianism  and  Calvinism  domi¬ 
nated  the  theological  thought  of  the  Christian  world  this  measure 
of  faith  was  impossible.  The  total  depravity  of  the  human  race 
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was  so  strongly  emphasized  that  the  overwhelming  consciousness 
of  sin  left  no  room  for  aught  but  lamentation  over  guilt,  peni¬ 
tence,  and  the  cries  of  woe  “  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips.”  Salva¬ 
tion  was  not  a  life  and  growth  by  which  God  is  redeeming  those 
who  are  called  to  be  His  children,  but  mere  and  unmerited  pity 
for  the  outcast.  It  required  no  little  courage  for  men  to  claim 
the  ethics  of  the  life  of  Christ  to  be  the  moral  standard  for  human¬ 
ity,  and  for  Channing  to  assert :  “  The  most  lamentable  skepticism 
on  earth  is  the  skepticism  as  to  the  greatness  and  powers  and 
high  destinies  of  human  nature.”  When,  however,  the  person  of 
Christ  was  pointed  to  for  imitation  with  the  belief  that  an  ap-  . 
proach  to  His  exalted  character  is  attainable,  and  that  His  life 
gives  power  to  the  spirit  seeking  union  and  fellowship  with  Him, 
it  was  only  a  return  to  the  aspiring  Apostolic  conviction,  voiced 
by  St.  Paul,  “  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strength- 
eneth  me.”* 

So  by  another  advance  the  prophets  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments  have  been  brought  nearer  to  our  age  by  being  deposed 
from  the  lofty  pedestals  on  which  a  superstitious  veneration  had 
placed  them,  and  being  made  to  breathe  again  the  common  breath 
of  life.  Their  noble  example  and  service  are  reproducible  in  our 
age.  God  hath  not  only  spoken  through  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  old,  but  is  speaking  through  His  chosen  servants  to-day  ;  and 
the  message  these  prophets  bring  to  our  age  is  as  new  and  sig¬ 
nificant  for  us  as  was  their  witness  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Nor  will  it  be  enough  to  know  what  the  ancient  prophets  said, 
and  how  their  message  came  to  them,  but  to  live  as  they  lived,  a 
life  of  deep  communion  with  the  Lord,  and  out  of  a  personal  fel¬ 
lowship  and  conviction  of  the  truth  to  speak  the  word  with  bold¬ 
ness. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  scientist  who  in  his  laboratory 
simply  repeats  the  experiments  demonstrated  time  and  again  by 
his  predecessors ;  but  we  demand  of  him  that  he  discover  new 
combinations  and  relations  in  nature,  and  so  enrich  his  genera¬ 
tion.  The  painter  who  only  reproduces  the  masterpieces  is  no 

*  Phil.  4,  13. 
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more  than  a  machine.  We  require  that  he  live  in  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  nature  and  patiently  at  her  portal  absorb  every  new 
grouping  of  outline,  color  and  shadow,  and  enrich  the  world  with 
products  of  art  it  did  not  possess  before. 

So  must  the  modern  prophet  utter  new  truth.  He  must  be 
endowed  with  an  ear  sensitive  to  the  manifold  voices  of  History ; 
a  watchful  eye  on  which  the  grand  pageant  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  to-day  is  registered ;  and  patience  withal  to  sit  at  the  Holy 
Place  in  prayerful  study,  to  receive  from  the  mouth  of  Him  that 
speaketh  the  message  destined  for  his  age.  I  quote  from  Dr. 
Horton’s  Verbum  Dei ,  “  Who  can  adequately  describe  the 
preacher’s  responsibility.  *  *  *  Clearly  he  has  a  task  which 
will  need  an  undivided  attention  and  a  complete  absorption  in  its 
fulfillment.  He  is  to  climb  Sinai  with  its  ring-fence  of  death, 
and  on  the  summit  speak  face  to  face  with  Him  whom  no  one  can 
see  and  yet  live.  He  is  to  push  through  the  wilderness,  eating 
angel’s  meat  or  nothing,  and  scale  the  crags  of  Horeb,  where  in 
a  great  hollow,  shadowed  by  a  hand,  he  may,  through  earthquake, 
wind  and  fire,  discern  the  still  small  voice.  What  a  venture  it 
is  for  him  !  No  sphere  of  human  activity  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  exigencies  of  this  endeavor.”* 

1.  How  did  the  Word  of  God  come  to  men  of  old  f  This 
the  modern  prophet  will  know.  The  function  of  prophecy,  in  its 
very  nature,  lies  at  the  basis  of  religion.  Not  the  priestly,  but 
the  prophetic  office  was  the  indispensable  medium  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  Divine  revelation  to  men  ;  and,  reflecting  the  light 
within  him,  the  prophet  was  a  beacon-light  to  his  people  to  lead 
them  amid  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  threatened  the  nation,  to 
guide  them  into  ever  higher  conceptions  of  the  invisible  world 
and  the  invisible  God. 

The  critical  study  of  the  history,  composition  and  authorship 
of  the  books  of  the  sacred  Canon  has  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
accurate  and  helpful  knowledge  of  how  the  Word  of  God  came  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  prophets,  and  how  it  was  delivered 

*  The  Word  of  God  (Verbum  Dei)  Yale  Lectures  1893,  by  Robert  F.  Hor¬ 
ton,  D.D.,  p.  38. 
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by  them.  One  of  the  proofs  of  hopeful  advance  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  passed  the  stage  of  regarding  the  writings  of  these  in¬ 
spired  messengers  as  the  hallowed  relics  of  the  past,  too  sacred 
for  any  but  priestly  hands,  and  in  danger  of  losing  their  charm 
by  close  scrutiny  ;  or  to  regard  it  blasphemy  for  any  one  to-day 
to  expect  a  Word  of  God  to  be  vouchsafed.  Recently  1  heard  a 
man,  eminent  in  his  Church,  say  it  was  sheer  impertinence  for 
common  people  to  pray  to  God  for  the  bestowment  of  certain 
gifts,  and  confidently  expect  an  answer  simply  because  one  like 
the  great  prophet  Elijah  was  so  wonderfully  heard ;  as  if  men 
were  giants  then,  saints,  and  only  pigmies  inhabited  the  globe 
to-day ;  these  prophets  were  not  infallible  in  their  character 
or  utterances,  but  were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves. 
They  lived,  however,  as  citizens  of  the  unseen  world,  and,  with 
the  windows  of  heart  and  mind  ever  open  to  God,  they  permitted 
His  Spirit  to  dwell  and  operate  in  them  with  marvellous  power. 
Whether  the  revelation  came  to  them  in  a  dream,  a  vision,  or  in 
the  higher  form  of  an  illumined  and  quickened  intelligence,  it 
was  a  real  communication,  an  immediate  contact  with  God,  and 
the  result  a  very  Word  of  God  to  them. 

Young  Samuel  lived  in  an  age  when  priestly  ceremonialism 
and  dead  formality  had  shut  the  gates  against  open  vision  and 
“  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  rare  in  those  days.”  The  same  nar¬ 
rative  reveals  his  prophetic  spirit  in  his  habitual  openness  to  the 
spiritual  world,  in  his  readiness  to  hear  and  obey ;  and  the  voice 
that  addressed  his  inner  ear  was  as  real  to  him  as  when  the  a^ed 
Eli  conversed  with  him.  To  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  grandest  of 
the  prophets,  the  W ord  of  the  Lord  likewise  had  the  strongest  ob¬ 
jective  reality.  The  Divine  Voice  spake  with  him  as  one  com¬ 
munes  with  a  friend,  and  he  was  made  a  special  ambassador  to 
the  people.  So  with  the  rest  of  the  prophets  ;  each  had  the  de¬ 
cided  conviction,  the  distinguishing  and  unmistakable  experience, 
expressed  in  the  saying,  “  The  word  of  the  Lord  came.” 

Now,  if  we  emphasize  the  spiritual  conviction  of  these  men, 
real  no  less  because  transcending  the  ordinary  experiences  of 
men,  real  especially  because  spiritual ;  if  we  seek  to  translate  the 
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graphic  Oriental  imagery  into  the  corresponding  facts  of  spiritual 
reality — e.  g .,  the  Divine  Hand  touching  Jeremiah’s  mouth  ;  the 
glorious  panorama  of  supernal  radiance,  the  attending  train  of 
burning  seraphim,  that  appeared  to  Isaiah,  and  the  live  coal 
touching  his  lips  ;  the  realistic  visions  of  Ezekiel ;  the  direct 
commands  by  word  of  mouth  to  Abraham,  who  lived  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  oral  traditions  concerning  him  were  committed 
to  writing — they  are  confessedly  superior  to  the  experiences 
vouchsafed  to  ordinary  mortals  to-day,  but  not  different  in  kind 
from  the  voices  heard  by  pious  souls  nurtured  in  the  house  of 
prayer,  and  who  in  fervent  meditation  have  ascended  into  the 
mount  of  near  fellowship  with  the  Almighty.  These  prophets, 
prone  to  faults  like  other  men,  they  yet  shaped  the  history  of  Israel 
as  a  nation  preparing  for  the  coming  of  the  world’s  Messiah  ; 
liable  to  passion  and  error,  they  yet  elaborated  those  pure  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  which,  with  all  our  spiritual  ad¬ 
vancement,  have  not  been  superseded,  but  were  destined  to  be 
matured,  fulfilled,  glorified  in  the  Person  of  the  Christ ;  these 
men,  in  the  simplicity  of  childlike  faith,  in  their  manly  surrender 
to  the  noblest  motives  the  heart  of  man  can  cherish,  opened  their 
lives  to  God,  and  became  such  thorough  students  of  His  holy 
will  that  they  could  utter  their  judgments  and  fearlessly  speak 
their  convictions  in  the  full  confidence  that  their  message  was  the 
very  44  Word  of  God.” 

2.  As  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  to  find  how  the  Word 
came  to  the  prophets  of  the  new  economy,  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  this  central  and  pivotal  fact  that  the  Word  came  not  in 
divers  portions  and  fragmemts,  but  in  the  totality  of  divine 
wisdom  and  power  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  story  of 
J ohn,  the  forerunner,  begins  like  the  announcement  of  every  pre¬ 
ceding  prophet,  44  The  Word  of  God  came  to  John,  the  son  of 
Zacharias but  he  rises  far  above  his  brother-prophets  as  his 
message  culminates  in  the  personal  testimony,  44  Behold  the 
Lamb.”  St.  John  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  first  master, 
and  announces  as  the  key-note  of  his  Gospel,  44  The  Word  be¬ 
came  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory.” 
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We  remember  that  Christ  Himself  was  accounted  only  a  pro¬ 
phet ,  as  in  sermon,  parable  and  work  He  preached  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom,  as  the  multitudes  pressed  upon  Him  to  hear  from 
His  lips  the  Word  of  God.  His  mission  on  earth  as  prophet — 
as  well  as  priest  and  king — is  an  essential  part  of  our  creed ;  and 
we  could  fall  into  no  more  grievous  error  than  to  imagine  that 
the  prophetic  function  was  abolished  by  His  perfect  ministry. 
Just  the  contrary.  His  life  made  the  prophetic  office  all  the 
more  necessary.  John  the  last  of  the  old  line,  Jesus  the  first  of 
the  new.  In  Him  prophecy  aspired  to  its  highest  standard  and 
had  a  new  beginning.  By  Him  must  every  prophet,  and  his 'mes¬ 
sage,  henceforth  he  measured  ;  and  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
prediction  of  Joel  should  be  realized,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  both  young  and  old  should  see  visions  and  should  live  in 
the  very  spirit  of  prophecy.  Not  until  after  Pentecost  was  Christ 
so  enlarged  in  the  vision  of  the  Apostles  that  they  proclaimed 
Him  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  Word  of  Life,  winch  their  eyes 
had  seen  and  their  hands  had  handled. 

3.  We  ask  further,  How  will  the  modern  prophet  use  his 
Bible  t 

Not  as  a  gallery  of  saints  supernal,  nor  as  a  museum  of  an¬ 
tiquities  sublime.  But,  as  in  the  nature  of  its  history,  provi¬ 
dentially  controlled,  it  was  intended  to  be  used:  as  a  help  to 
enlighten  the  seeker  after  truth;  as  a  compcinio7i,  to  guide  the 
believer  to  the  summits  of  the  mount  where  visions  are  vouch¬ 
safed  ;  as  a  lamp  to  his  feet,  as  he  presses  toward  the  oracle 
where  God  speaks  with  His  servants.  He  must  know  what  the 
Bible  is ,  and  what  it  is  not.  The  dogma  that  the  Bible  is  the 
“  very  Word  of  God”  may  be  good  enough  for  an  unregenerate  set 
of  lazy  priests,  for  whom  the  task  of  distinguishing  between  the 
human  and  divine  elements  is  too  irksome  ;  but  it  discredits  the 
history  and  mission  of  the  Scriptures.  A  convenient  doctrine 
this,  to  save  men  from  untold  labor  and  arduous  study,  but  many 
sensitive  and  inquiring  souls  it  has  driven  to  infidelity  and  moral 
suicide.  It  is  a  loose  and  thoughtless  treatment  of  the  Bible, 
which  includes  everything  from  the  Creation-poem  in  Genesis  to 
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the  collection  of  historical  writings  and  the  mixed  Hagiograplia 
under  the  supreme  title  of  the  Word  of  God,  a  name  which  may 
ultimately  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Person  of  the  Christ.  Not  one 
of  the  ancient  prophets  refers  this  title  to  his  Book.  The  Apostles 
are  guilty  of  no  such  misconception  in  speaking  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Canon  or  their  own  writings.  If  St.  Paul  was  acquainted 
with  an  early  Gospel  narrative,  or  with  one  of  our  present  synop¬ 
tic  Gospels,  he  does  not  refer  to  it  as  the  Word  of  God.  That 
W ord  for  him  was  the  message  he  had  received  directly  from  the 
Lord.  He  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  with  a  startling  free¬ 
dom,  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  Word  living  within  his 
consciousness  was  to  him  more  than  the  ancient  Book;  that  the 
law  and  the  prophets  had  value  for  him  only  as  they  confirmed 
the  transcendent  message  which  glowed  and  throbbed  in  his  heart 
and  dominated  his  whole  life. 

The  Bible  is  for  the  modern  student  the  inspired  record  and 
history  of  how  this  Word  came  to  chosen  men  in  Israel,  through 
many  centuries,  and  was  at  length  incarnated  in  the  God-man,  to 
whom  the  Apostles  testified  as  the  personal  Word  of  God.  Such 
a  record  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  studied  or  too  highly  esteemed. 
Many  of  the  world’s  noblest  men  have  devoted  to  it  a  life-time  of 
ardent  toil  without  having  attained  to  anything  like  a  mastery  of 
its  truth.  And  no  wonder  that  its  manifold  power  has  been 
throbbing  and  pulsating  through  all  the  arteries  of  the  world’s 
best  civilization  and  life  with  ever-increasing  energy. 

The  modern  prophet  will  not  fail  to  use  his  Bible  for  daily 
meat  and  drink.  It  will  be  to  him  not  only  a  text-book,  a  quarry, 
but  a  fountain  with  living  waters  flowing,  a  treasure-house  of 
bread.  With  all  we  hope  to  get  from  scientific  and  critical  study, 
nothing  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  devotional  perusal  of  its 
inspired  pages,  to  guide  our  feet  into  prayer-solitudes,  and  to 
yield  manna  for  soul-food.  As  we  read  with  the  heart  more  than 
with  the  intellect,  we  will  say  with  Coleridge,  44  In  this  Book  there 
is  more  that  finds  me  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other  books 
put  together.”  And  the  more  we  are  soul-nourished  will  we  have 
the  burden,  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  made  clear  to  us  : 
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“  Ever  of  them  who  have  largest  dower 
Shall  heaven  require  the  more. 

Ours  is  affluence,  knowledge,  power, 

Ocean  from  shore  to  shore  ; 

And  East  and  West  in  our  ears  have  said, 

‘  Give  us,  give  us  your  living  Bread.  ’ 

Yet  we  eat  our  morsel  alone.” 

But  the  prophet  will  likewise  be  a  student  of  the  Scriptures  in 
line  with  the  intellectual  current  of  the  age,  and  instead  of  being 
shocked  or  bewildered  by  the  conclusions  of  scientific  scholarship, 
he  will  recognize  the  eternal  claim  of  truth  in  whatever  guise  it 
may  appear.  The  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  im¬ 
perative  by  the  intellectual  attitude  of  the  century.  The  Bible 
has  lost  nothing  essential  to  its  integrity  and  mission  by  this 
method,  but  on  the  contrary  has  gained  much  in  value  and  power 
for  the  present  generation.  Many  whose  walls  of  faith  were  built 
within  extremely  narrow  limits  were  startled  as  they  saw  their 
cherished  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  authenticity  cut  asunder  by 
the  scalpel  of  a  cold-blooded  and  fearless  criticism,  the  very 
foundations  of  their  faith  shaken  and  tottering,  and  they  leaped 
forward  to  rescue  the  ark  of  the  Lord  against  the  assaults  of  un¬ 
hallowed  hands.  But  only  the  fiction  and  guesses  of  tradition 
have  been  lost,  while  facts  are  more  firmly  established  than  ever. 

For  this  we  should  be  devoutly  thankful.  Day  by  day  more 
light  and  truth  are  breaking  forth  from  the  Book,  and  no  mod¬ 
ern  teacher  can  ignore  the  discoveries  in  geology  and  archaeology, 
and  interpret  Genesis  or  any  other  writing  as  if  God  had  in¬ 
tended  to  reveal  to  the  ancient  scribe  all  the  wisdom  the  world 
was  destined  to  attain  on  these  themes  without  dishonoring  the 
Bible  because  he  disregards  the  truth ;  and  he  may  escape  the 
pains  of  toil  incident  to  the  search  for  new  knowledge,  but  he 
can  not  escape  forfeiting  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  as  a 
false  prophet. 

A  spiritual  enlargement  has  come  to  our  age,  whose  best  re¬ 
sults  are  perhaps  yet  to  appear  in  seeking  to  identify  the  appar¬ 
ent  mysteries,  the  transcendant  privileges  of  past  ages,  with  our 
common  life  and  equal  prerogatives ;  to  see  in  these  old  histories, 
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these  remnants  of  a  sacred  literature,  the  same  purposes,  the 
same  laws  of  life,  “  the  same  beating  heart  of  humanity,”  active 
in  our  own  time.  To  recognize  in  Elijah  and  Jeremiah  noble 
companions  in  our  toils  and  life-struggles,  instead  of  painting 
them  in  the  far-off  scene  as  giants  unapproachable,  may  rob  us 
of  a  superstitious  reverence,  but  will  give  us,  and  by  far  better, 
a  spiritual  uplift  and  sweetness  of  communion.  Nor  should  we 
be  more  alarmed  by  the  apparent  abasement  than  was  St.  John, 
on  the  isle  of  Patmos,  when  the  angel  appeared  before  whom  he 
bowed  in  worship  and  said,  46  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy  fellow- 
servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus.”* 

We  believe  with  Professor  Genung,  of  Amherst,  “  There  in 
our  common  light,  in  our  wonted  life,  we  shall  see,  if  no  longer  a 
haze  and  halo,  yet  the  more  inspiring  sight  of  men  our  brothers, 
with  whom  we  can  strike  hands  and  mingle  common  experience ; 
men  whose  songs  and  stories  and  statutes  and  counsels  we  may 
read,  and,  just  because  we  have  not  put  these  in  some  sacred  re¬ 
mote  region,  as  if  they  were  in  heaven  or  beyond  the  sea,  may 
find  them  thrilling  us  with  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  It  is  no  real  shrinkage  when  men  who  have 
walked  larger  than  human  through  history  assume  such  normal 
proportions  that  we  can  measure  their  steps  by  ours.”  *j*  And 
if  modern  criticism  has  rendered  no  other  service  to  the 
world  this  would  be  enough,  that  it  has  driven  the  believer  from 
the  writers  to  the  truth,  from  the  Book  to  the  Christ,  not  that 
inspiration  is  less  but  the  measureless  authority  of  Christ  more. 

4.  This  leads  us  to  the  last  question  :  Is  it  still  possible  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Word  direct  from  the  Lord ,  or  must  the  modern 
Prophet  be  content  with  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  and  an¬ 
cient  authors  without  presuming  to  expect  to  hear  Jesus  ?  Has 
the  printed  page  taken  the  place  of  the  living  Voice,  uttering  its 
message  in  the  quickened  consciousness,  burning  as  a  fire  to  be 
uttered,  and  are  we  shut  up  to  the  sacred  Canon  for  all  the  truth 
the  Christian  world  may  hope  to  possess  ? 

*  Eevelation,  19  : 10. 

t  Professor  John  F.  Genung,  of  Amherst  (author  of  “The  Epic  of  the  Inner 
Life,”  on  the  Book  of  Job)  in  the  Outlook ,  November,  1898. 
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Browning  thus  expresses  an  unquenchable  hope, 

“For  I  had  but  letters, 

Only  knew  of  actions  by  hearsay  : 

He  himself  was  busied  with  my  betters. 

What  of  that  ?  My  turn  must  come  some  day.” 

Evidently  some  forms  of  the  prophetic  and  Apostolic  ministry 
were  peculiar  to  themselves  and  their  age,  services  that  can  not 
and  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  neither  was  their  prerogative  to 
receive  nor  their  power  to  testify  to  the  truth  exclusive.  The 
success  of  the  Word,  the  fact  that  it  grew  and  multiplied,  de¬ 
pended  not  only  on  the  fulness  of  the  experience  they  enjoyed, 
but  on  the  communication  of  the  same  gift  to  believers ;  and 
still  “  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  *  *  *  that  ye  might  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.’’* 

The  loss  of  hoping  for  this  prophetic  gift  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  Church's  dead  formalism,  content  with  its  printed 
book  and  the  exercise  of  its  priestly  function.  In  the  power  of 
the  prophetic  vision  the  modern  prophet  not  only  may  but  must 
be  an  imitator  of  the  early  Apostles.  They  cared  more  to  know 
Christ  in  the  Spirit  than  to  have  known  Him  after  the  flesh  : 
and  this  inner  testimony  was  a  more  infallible  authority  to  them, 
a  more  abiding  witness,  than  a  score  of  Bibles,  each  fenced  about 
as  a  sacred  canon,  would  have  been.  TTould  not  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  receive  greater  honor  in  our  age  by  followers  seek¬ 
ing  to  share  the  experience  and  personal  conviction  of  these 
early  witnesses  than  by  merely  proclaiming  the  doctrines  they 
preached  and  formulated  ?  The  augel  said  to  J ohn,  “  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophesy.*’  The  same  spirit  in 
them  may  be  in  us,  and  this  is  the  only  Apostolic  succession 
worth  talking  about. 

The  ministry  the  Bible  was  intended  to  exercise  is  not  to  be 
priestly  but  prophetic,  “  the  word  of  the  Lord  dwelling  in  you 
richly  in  all  wisdom.”  St.  Paul  felt  himself  called  an  ambas¬ 
sador  of  new  truth  to  the  world,  which  controlling  his  motive 
and  thrilling  his  whole  being,  gave  him  so  great  power.  “  T\re 

*Eph.  3  =  17,  19. 
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thank  God  without  ceasing,”  said  he  to  the  Thessalonians  and 
others,  “because  when  ye  received  the  Word  of  God,  which  ye 
heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is 
in  truth,  the  W ord  of  God,  which  effectually  also  worketh  in  you 
that  believe.”*  And  it  is  this  note  of  originality,  upon  which 
he  insists  so  vehemently,  of  having  received  his  message  not 
from  the  ancient  prophets,  nor  from  any  of  his  fellow  Apostles, 
but  direct  from  the  Lord,  from  the  divine  Fountain  of  truth, 
that  gives  the  Pauline  literature  such  eminence  and  authority  in 
the  Canon. 

The  faith  of  Pastor  Robinson,  that  “  more  light  and  truth 
will  break  forth  from  the  living  Word,”  has  been  realized  in 
every  age  of  Christian  forward  movement.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  hastily  gath¬ 
ered  up  and  the  Canon  closed,  because  inspired  utterances  had 
altogether  ceased  with  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Word 
communicated  by  the  Spirit  had  come  to  an  end.  We  would 
not  be  loyal  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  if  we  hesitated  to  affirm 
that  the  post- Apostolic  literature  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  included  in  the  Canon,  but  the  fact  that  the  Church  was  so 
long  time  making  up  her  mind  about  which  of  the  doubtful 
books  should  be  included,  shows  the  high  value  ascribed  to  the 
writings  of  Clement,  Barnabas  and  others. 

The  early  Church  felt  that  the  Word  of  God  had  come  to 
these  men ;  and  we  can  not  peruse  the  writings  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries  and  successors,  Ignatius,  Origen,  Irenaeus,  without  being 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  they,  too,  were  prophets  in  close  touch 
with  the  Divine  Master.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  age  of  in¬ 
spiration  had  not  closed  when  Athanasius,  the  eloquent  apostle 
of  orthodoxy,  molded  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  through  con¬ 
troversy,  opposition  and  flattery  stood  immovable  as  a  rock. 
Though  they  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Word  was  rare,  and 
priestcraft  had  barred  the  gates  of  vision,  Augustine  and 
a  Kempis  breathed  messages  to  their  generation,  which  in  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power  of  truth  were  second  only  to  those  of  the  Apos- 

*Thess.  2—  13. 
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ties  themselves.  Wyclif  and  IIuss,  heralds  of  a  new  day-dawn, 
were  prophets  mighty  in  courage  and  faith.  Luther  could  not 
have  fulminated  with  thunders  of  denunciation  that  shook  cor¬ 
rupt  Rome  to  her  very  foundations,  nor  could  Zwingli  have  died 
a  martyred  hero  for  truth’s  sake,  without  the  firm  conviction  of 
having  been  called  from  on  high  as  ambassadors  of  truth  new¬ 
born.  Mr.  Lowell  said, 

“  Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  or  leaves  of  stone  ; 

Each  age,  each  kindred  adds  a  verse  to  it, 

Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan, 

While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the  mountains  shroud, 

While  thunder’s  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of  cloud, 

Still  at  the  prophet’s  feet  the  nations  sit.” 

The  life  of  Brainerd,  read  by  Henry  Martyn,  was  a  living 
word  to  send  him  into  the  foreign  field ;  Martyn’s  life  had  the 
power  of  such  a  word  with  Coleridge  Patteson,  to  send  him  as  a 
missioner  across  the  seas.  Our  missionary  literature  is  full  of 
such  words,  spoken  almost  unconsciously  often,  by  inward  im¬ 
pulse,  doing  wonders  after  years  of  toil  had  been  spent  in  appar¬ 
ent  failure ;  and,  it  may  be,  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  not  yet  completed. 

There  are  strains  in  our  Christian  hymnology  that  breathe 
more  of  the  inspired  Word  than  you  can  find  in  some  of  the 
psalms  or  other  poetical  books  of  the  Scriptures.  And  our 
modern  literature  shows  many  a  poet-prophet — Browning  and 
Tennyson  being  by  many  accorded  foremost  rank  in  the  circle — 
who  caught  glimpses  of  truth  that  made  the  world  better ;  the 
deepest  current  of  whose  poetic  tide  always  turns  toward  God. 

Dr.  Trueblood,  in  his  recent  book,  names  some  of  the  world’s 
most  famous  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  e.  g.,  Richard  Cobden, 
John  Bright,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  John  G.  Whittier,  and  a 
notable  galaxy  of  others,  foremost  as  apostles  of  peace  ;  and  says, 
“  These  were  the  great  prophets  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  in  the  wilderness,  whose  inspired  utterances  aroused  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  the  world.”* 

*  2  he  Federation  of  the  World,  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  p.  73. 
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Science  has  been  a  prophet  of  truth.  Not  only  Drummond, 
but  Darwin  and  Pluxley,  and  a  host  of  others,  deep-searching 
students  of  nature — some  of  them  slaves  plodding  under  a  task¬ 
master  unknown,  some  with  Heaven’s  light  beaming  in  their 
radiant  faces — have  helped  our  age  in  deciphering  some  hidden 
messages  of  God.  Though  we  do  not  believe  that  Professor  Fiske 
has  ascended  “Through  Nature  to  God”  (the  title  of  his  recent 
book)  on  the  dizzy  ladder  of  evolution,  unaided  by  the  pure  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures ;  or  that  the  scientific  logic  of  his  advanced 
reasoning  will  be  the  means  of  leading  a  train  of  infidels  into 
saving  faith ;  nevertheless  we  are  sure  that  the  scientific  method 
he  represents  is  day  by  day  enriching  our  Christian  faith ;  and 
we  accept  with  gratitude  this  conclusion  of  the  famous  scientists 
“  The  lesson  of  evolution  is  that  through  all  these  weary  ages  the 
human  soul  has  not  been  cherishing  in  religion  a  delusive 
phantom,  but  in  spite  of  seemingly  endless  groping  and  stumbling 
it  has  been  rising  to  the  recognition  of  its  essential  kinship  with 
the  ever-living  God.  Of  all  the  implications  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  with  regard  to  Man,  I  believe  the  very  deepest  and 
strongest  to  be  that  which  asserts  the  everlasting  reality  of  re¬ 
ligion.”* 

Dr.  Horton  says,  “  They  who  shut  their  minds  against  proved 
facts  of  science  are  closing  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  God,  and 
when  they  do  it  in  the  interests  of  what  they  would  call  the  Word 
of  God  they  are  adding  blasphemy  to  ignorance. ”| 

Our  conclusion  is  not  new  :  there  have  been,  and  there  are 
prophets;  the  Word  of  God  came,  and  is  coming  to  our  age. 
God  has  still  more  light  and  truth  to  reveal.  Christ  has  come  to 
the  world,  and  is  coming  to-day  in  the  majesty  of  His  power  and 
wisdom,  coming  in  the  life  and  light  of  men.  There  is  the 
same  need,  the  same  sovereign  God  striving  with  the  spirits  of 
men.  There  is  a  longing  innate  to  the  human  breast,  which 
nothing  else  can  satisfy  when  deep-down  men  “  would  see  Jesus 
and  the  one  all-important  function  of  the  modern  prophet,  as 

*  Through  Nature  to  God,  John  Fiske,  Cambridge,  p.  191. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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with  them  of  old,  is  to  reveal  Ilim.  With  the  broadening  of 
creeds  our  zeal  will  die  out,  unless  he  show  Christ  present  in  our 
life  and  fire  our  faith  with  new  passion.  The  priest  who  can  but 
intone  what  others  have  heard,  and  drone  the  message  of  ages 
dead  and  gone,  will  have  an  hireling’s  reward.  But  the  prophet 
will  speak  what  he  himself  has  heard,  what  he  has  handled  of 
the  Word  of  Life,  a  living  message  throbbing  in  his  heart  for 
utterance.  He  must  reveal  Christ  anew,  and  interpret  Him  in 
our  tongue,  in  the  dialect  of  the  world’s  intellectual  movement 
of  to-day.  He  will  keep  his  Bible  as  the  inspired  record  of  the 
living  Word,  and  after  finding  messages  of  truth  outside  of  it 
he  will  receive  its  testimony  more  authoritative,  pure,  sublime, 
divine,  its  witness  to  Christ  unique  and  unparallelled. 

“  The  cry  to-day  is  for  work  upon  the  fundamentals,”  says 
Dr.  Gordon — “  for  answers  to  the  great  final  questions  as  to  the 
reality  of  God,  the  certainty  of  his  compassionate  interest  in  the 
human  race,  and  the  truth  of  the  high  prophetic  consciousness 
that  proclaims  itself  the  revealer  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  is  as 
builders  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  believer  and  worship¬ 
per  of  to-day  that  the  coming  generation  of  Christian  ministers 
must  go  forth.  *  *  *  He  is  to  rear  a  temple  to  match  the  new 
light,  the  new  need,  the  new  age ;  and  it  is  to  be  forever  uncom¬ 
pleted,  a  symbol  of  the  unfinished  work  of  the  Christian  intellect, 
a  prophecy  of  the  growing  building  that  is  to  come,  a  growing 
image  of  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

“  Mankind  has  been  brought  out  into  a  large  place,  and  the 
daily  vision  is  of  broad  rivers  and  streams.  But  unless  Christ 
shall  be  installed  over  this  new  world  it  will  simply  be  a  larger 
and  more  splendid  corpse  than  the  old.  Over  the  total  worlds 
of  space,  and  time,  and  present  humanity,  and  the  spirit,  He 
must  be  recognized  as  supreme  ;  and  these  kingdoms  with  all 
their  glory,  if  that  glory  is  not  to  fade  into  a  dream  and  the  high¬ 
est  hope  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  blasted,  must  become  the  king¬ 
doms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ.”* 

*  The  Christ  of  To-day ,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Gordon,  D.D. ;  Boston,  pp.  29  and 
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Browning  puts  this  into  the  month  of  St.  John.* 

“  It  is  long 

Since  James  and  Peter  had  release  by  death, 
And  I  am  only  he,  yonr  brother  John, 

Who  saw  and  heard,  and  could  remember  all. 
Eemember  all !  It  is  not  much  to  say. 

What  if  the  truth  broke  on  me  from  above 
As  once  and  ofttimes  ?  Such  might  hap  again  ; 
Doubtlessly  He  might  stand  in  presence  here.  ” 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

*  Eobert  Browning,  “  A  Death  in  the  Desert.” 
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INDUCTION  CORRELATED  TO  THE  ASYMP¬ 
TOTE  IN  GEOMETRY. 

BY  PROF.  JACOB  COOPER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  validity  of  Induction  as  an  organ  of  scientific  progress 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  discover  a  universal,  and,  therefore, 
an  infallible  middle  term.  For  if  we  cannot  do  this  the  syllo¬ 
gism  will  not  lead  to  absolute  truth ;  but  only  probable  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  induction  from  particulars  is  carried.  But 
in  every  instance,  where  Induction  can  be  of  any  real  use  the 
enumeration  of  particular  examples  can,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  only  partial.  Hence,  as  the  term  of  comparison  cannot 
be  an  absolute  universal,  it  is  contended  that  the  result  can,  at 
best,  be  only  problematical.  Where  the  number  of  particular 
instances  is  already  known  and  their  full  significance  understood 
the  induction  is  then  perfect,  but  there  can  be  no  additional  infor¬ 
mation  gained.  Such  cases  virtually  constitute  analytical  propo¬ 
sitions  where  the  predicate  is  involved  in  the  subject ;  there  is  no 
new  source  whence  knowledge  can  be  derived.  Reasoning  thus 
restricted  may  tabulate  results  in  a  form  convenient  for  retaining 
in  memory  and  for  teaching,  but  is  impotent  as  an  organ  of  dis¬ 
covery.  For  the  syllogism  is  reduced  to  a  Petitio  Principii, 
which  is  but  a  fallacy  lurking  under  the  form  of  valid  reasoning. 
And  if  imperfect  induction  can  give  only  hypothetical  truth  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  certain  of  all  the  instances  which  go  to  make 
up  a  universal  term,  we  must  admit  that  logic  has  no  validity 
either  in  scientific  investigation  or  when  unconsciously  employed 
in  ordinary  reasoning. 

This  subject  has  been  well  ventilated  in  the  discussion  between 
Jevons,  in  his  “  Principles  of  Science,”  *  and  Fowler  in  his  Man- 

*P.  224.  “By  Induction  we  gain  no  certain  knowledge.”  Vide  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Inductive  Inference,  Chap.  XI.,  Passim. 
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ual  of  Inductive  Logic.*  These  are  mentioned  as  representatives 
of  a  controversy  as  old  as  the  science,  and  which  certainly  grows 
out  of  the  elements  on  which  Inductive  Logic  is  founded.  While 
the  progress  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  it  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  if  we  have  nothing 
certain  as  a  starting  point  we  can  never  arrive  at  any  reasoned 
truth.  For  if  the  foundation  be  unsteady  the  superstructure 
cannot  be  solid,  and  if  the  first  link  of  the  chain  be  broken  then 
all  that  follow  are  without  support.  Since,  therefore,  all  de¬ 
ductive  reasoning  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  general  truths 
as  major  premises,  and  if  no  induction  can  furnish  such  major 
premises,  we  are  estopped  from  reasoning  altogether. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  examine  the  foundations  of  the 
reasoning  process  itself,  and  endeavor  to  discover  whether  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  absolute  certainty  by  the  inductive  process, 
or  the  supposed  results  of  classified  science  in  all  departments  are 
problematical  and  therefore  untrustworthy.  The  contention  will 
be  that  induction  rests  upon  a  sure  foundation  and  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  pyrrhonist  or  agnostic  to  prove  his  thesis  of  unbe¬ 
lief,  as  to  him  that  believes  there  is  truth  in  external  nature  and 
that  the  mind  is  constituted  in  such  a  way  that  this  truth  can  be 
attained.  For  reasoning  which  acts  ivpon  induction  is  necessary 
for  the  commonest  intercourse  of  life  and  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  science  in  any  direction.  It  must  then  be  a  valid 
process,  else  our  intellectual  life  starts  from  a  prime  fallacy,  a 
Tzpcorov  (fieudoc.  And  if  reasoning  be  thus  necessary  to  all  men 
alike  its  accuracy  does  not  depend  upon  the  process  alone,  but 
equally  upon  the  elements  it  employs. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  question  whether  there 
are  a  priori  truths  native  to  the  intellect  and  waiting  like 
Minerva  to  be  called  forth  by  the  axe  of  experience,  we  may 
examine  the  simplest  process  of  Induction  and  see  how  all  kinds 
of  reasoning  proceed  substantially  by  the  same  process.  Mill  j* 

*  Preface  to  the  third  and  subsequent  editions.  “Uniformity  of  nature  the 
trustworthiness  of  our  own  faculties — these  are  the  ultimate  generalizations 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  our  beliefs  and  are  the  conditions  of  all  our  reason¬ 
ings,”  etc.,  Passim. 

t  Logic.  8th  Ed.,  pp.  143,  Ann.  Ed. 
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gives  a  familiar  example  of  the  method  by  which  Induction  begins. 
The  mother  finds  that  the  ailment  of  her  child  is  relieved  by  the 
use  of  warm  herb  tea.  In  this  remedy,  which  perhaps  was  first 
applied  accidentally,  the  first  case  of  Induction  by  the  uneducated 
mind  is  discovered  casually,  while  by  the  cultured  it  is  tried  as  a 
scientific  test ;  proving  effectual  once,  it  is  tried  again.  All  that  is 
really  known  from  the  first  application  is  that  a  given  result 
occurs  after  and  in  close  connection  with  it.  However,  the  nat¬ 
ural  conclusion  is  that  the  simple  remedy  applied  was  in  some 
way  the  cause  of  the  relief.  Again,  when  there  is  a  similar  case 
of  ailment  the  same  remedy  naturally  occurs  because  it  proved 
efficacious  before.  The  desired  effect  is  again  produced,  and  the 
assurance  soon  grows  strong  that,  since  the  relief  each  time  fol¬ 
lows  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  it  is  not  a  mere  sequence, 
but,  to  use  the  language  of  logicians,  Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc. 
Repeated  applications  will  be  made  not  only  by  the  same  mother, 
but  by  her  neighbors  who  have  heard  from  her  of  the  happy 
issue  of  her  remedy ;  repeated  applications  will  be  made  and,  if 
followed  by  a  like  result,  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  will 
grow  in  geometrical  ratio  until,  by  like  process  in  the  case  of  many 
diseases — presto  !  we  have  scientific  therapeutics.  In  no  other 
way  could  the  healing  art  arise.  Chemistry  might  disclose  the 
powers  of  drugs  so  that  their  curative  properties  could  be  sur¬ 
mised.  Anatomy  and  physiology  might  accurately  trace  the 
bodily  structure  of  man,  and  by  careful  experiment  with  the  drugs 
themselves,  their  suitableness  as  remedies  might  be  anticipated. 
Yet  there  are  so  many  conditions  involved  that  the  action  of 
these  medicines  on  the  human  constitution  could  not  be  known 
until  trial  of  their  virtues  was  actually  made.  But  by  such  trial 
under  varied  conditions,  watched  by  careful  observation,  the  cu¬ 
rative  properties  of  remedial  agents  have  been  established,  until 
therapeutics  has  passed  from  empiricism  to  the  dignity  of  sci¬ 
ence.  So  far  as  it  is  a  science  we  see  that  it  depends  exclusively 
upon  Induction,  but  there  is  no  branch  of  experimental  knowledge 
more  difficult.  For  the  experiments  have  to  be  made  under  such 
diverse  conditions  arising  from  natural  constitution, habits,  climate, 
30 
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food  and  innumerable  other  contingencies,  that  few  things  are  more 
uncertain  than  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  success  of  quackery, 
the  failure  of  the  most  learned  and  skillful  alike  proclaim  this 
fact.  Yet  there  are  remedies,  notably  that  of  Peruvian  Bark,  as 
an  antidote  to  fevers,  where  the  certainty  of  the  inductive  process 
is  established.  Wherever  in  the  world,  under  whatever  climatic 
conditions,  Cinchona  is  a  remedy  against  fevers  so  long  as  there 
is  any  vis  medicatrix  naturae  left  to  respond  to  its  application. 
Here  we  have  a  middle  term  gained  for  us  from  which  we  can 
reason  with  absolute  certainty  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  a  truth 
as  fixed  and  clear  as  the  calculating  by  numbers  or  the  geomet¬ 
ical  relations  in  space.  We  have  purposely  chosen  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  therapeutics  as  one  of  the  most  doubtful  spheres  of 
scientific  investigation.  Examples  might  more  readily  be  taken 
from  all  other  departments.  Eor  the  number  of  affirmative 
results  in  any  series  of  tests  may  become  so  great  that  we  accept 
the  certainty  of  the  response  rendered  with  no  misgiving  and  are 
justified  in  classifying  it  as  an  illustration  of  natural  law.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  rule  derived  from  human 
experience  without  an  exception,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  results  either  in  the  formal  reasoning  or  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  proverb  excejotio  prohat  regulam  comes  to  our  aid. 
Analyze  the  process  of  thought,  and  we  see  that  the  exception  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  rule’s  failure.  For  it  arises  because  the  conditions 
which  gave  validity  to  the  rule  have  not  been  understood,  or,  if 
so,  not  complied  with.  The  rule  of  thought  or  action  grows  into 
a  middle  turn,  because  certain  phenomena,  either  external  or  in¬ 
ternal,  are  always  followed  by  others  not  merely  as  concomitants, 
but  as  results.  Yary  the  experiment  as  you  may,  when  that  which 
is  essential  as  discovered  by  isolation  is  invariably  followed  by  a 
like  result,  the  truth  is  established  positively.  And  when  by  a 
corresponding  process  the  absence  of  the  essential  element  in  the 
trial  is  as  certainly  followed  by  an  absence  of  the  effect  we  have 
a  double  security  for  the  truth  of  our  process.  The  methods 
elaborated  by  Mill*  for  experimental  inquiry  are  amongst  the 
*  Mill’s  Logic,  8th  Am.  Ed.,  pp.  278,  f. 
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ablest,  clearest,  and  most  exhaustive  of  all  that  has  ever  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  Induction.  They  proceed  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  is  certainty  in  the  operation  of  external 
nature  and  the  human  mind  has  the  ability  to  discover  and  utilize 
that  certainty. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  the  speculative  world  is 
the  narration  of  theories,  laws,  and  prejudices  which  have  become 
inveterate,  and  yet  by  the  use  of  more  accurate  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  found  erroneous.  Still  this  is  only  saying  that  the 
world  makes  progress,  and  that  a  wider  knowledge  enables  us  to 
see  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  invariable  truth  was  only  a 
partial  view.  Nature  being  a  whole,  a  universe,  each  part  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  other,  but  the  connections  so  remote  that  we  did  not 
at  one  stage  of  advancement  see  how  thev  influenced  each  other. 
Hence  the  connections  which  once  appeared  essential  were,  in 
fact,  only  accidental.  So  when  we  discover  the  actual  connec¬ 
tion,  that  which  at  one  time  seemed  a  contradiction  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  part  of  a  higher  unity  working  toward  the  same  definite 
end.  The  law,  then,  becomes  better  established  because  it  is  now 
seen  to  be  founded  upon  all  the  elements  involved.  For  a  long 
time  the  perturbations  observed  in  the  then  extreme  planets  of  the 
solar  system  were  thought  by  many  to  break  the  uniformity  of  mo¬ 
tions,  which  would  eventually  throw  the  whole  into  disorder.  But 
Kant  divined  the  truth  by  an  a  priori  intuition  akin  to  prophecy, 
and,  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  event,  foretold  the  dis¬ 
covery  realized  by  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  when  Neptune  was 
added  to  the  members  of  our  Kosmos.  Then  what  seemed  for  a 
long  time  an  exception  became  a  confirmation  of  uniformity  by  a 
wider  induction.  So  in  well  known  cases  which  are  found  to  be 
untrue,  as  the  familiar  instance  :  All  swans  are  white.  The 
faulty  induction  in  such  cases  as  are  untrue  consists  in  fixing 
upon  properties  to  form  the  major  premise  from  too  narrow  in¬ 
duction  or  accepting  something  non  essential  as  a  proprium. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  apparent  mistakes  in  induction  do  not  arise 
from  errors  in  rerum  naturci ,  but  from  our  inability  to  interpret 
the  facts  presented,  or  failure  to  perceive  the  essential  properties 
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under  which  we  classify  the  objects ;  and  will  be  remedied  as 
fast  as  science  can  discover  and  colligate  the  true  data.  This 
may  be  an  unending  process,  since  the  extent  and  richness  of 
material  nature  is  boundless.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  save  in 
a  few  instances,  and  they  relatively  unimportant,  to  arrive  at  a 
perfect  induction  of  the  particulars  which  go  to  make  up  a  gen¬ 
eral  law.  But  when  the  tendency  is  invariable  in  one  and  the 
same  direction  the  analogy  to  the  asymptotic  curve  becomes 
complete,  and  the  induction  may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  trust¬ 
worthy.  The  stock  example  :  “  All  men  are  mortal,”  which  is  felt 
to  be  as  true  as  an  axiom  or  a  demonstration  in  geometry,  could 
not  be  verified  save  by  a  complete  enumeration  of  every  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  past,  is  alive  now  or  ever  shall  be  on  earth,  and 
in  the  certification  of  his  death — a  requirement  impossible  at 
sight.  Nor  does  the  fact  accepted  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
veracity  of  Revelation — that  two  persons  of  the  race  have  not 
died — contradict  in  the  least  the  universality  of  this  truth.  For 
these  had,  even  as  their  brethren,  a  physical  constitution  which 
wrould  as  certainly  as  in  the  case  of  others  have  led  to  their  death 
had  not  the  fixed,  and,  in  itself,  inevitable  tendency  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  same  Lord  who  gave  Nature  her  established  order. 

These  two  exceptions  to  the  fixed  rule  of  mortality  wdiich  is 
written  in  the  bodily  constitution,  belong,  though  doubtless  for  a 
different  reason,  to  the  same  category  as  those  nondescripts — 
lusus  naturae  who  depart  from  the  normal  type  of  their  species. 
To  say  that  the  general  truth  embodied  by  the  zoological  type 
“  Quadruped  ”  is  falsified  by  the  monstrous  birth  of  creatures 
possessed  of  more  or  less  than  the  typical  number  of  legs  would 
be  unspeakable  absurdity.  Nature  makes  no  mistakes  when  her 
processes  are  not  interfered  with,  and  her  laws  render  her  protest 
against  this  interference  by  limiting  the  pow7er  of  such  monstrous 
creatures  to  live  and  reproduce  themselves.  This  is  also  seen  in 
the  jealous  care  with  which  Nature  guards  her  typical  forms 
which  are  the  concrete  expressions  of  her  universal  truths.  For 
though  the  inferior  species  may  be  so  nearly  alike  that  their  dif¬ 
ferences  are  to  our  senses  indiscernible,  yet  there  are  hidden 
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boundaries  fixed  that  these  species  cannot  possibly  cross  except 
by  the  production  of  such  monsters  as  cannot  reproduce  them¬ 
selves.  Instances  of  the  hybrid  generated  from  the  horse  and 
the  ass,  or  the  lowest  types  of  savages  and  apes,  of  which  Buffon 
in  his  Natural  History  assures  us,  and  other  bestial  copulations  with 
the  genus  Homo  are  enough  to  establish  this  fact.  And  here  is  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 
Were  Darwin’s  contention  true,  science  would  be  impossible.  For 
all  classified  knowledge  is  built  upon  the  admitted  truth  of  the  uni¬ 
formity  and  steadfastness  of  Nature.  But  were  species  constantly 
changing  there  could  be  no  science  because  there  would  be  no 
means  of  fixing  that  in  scientific  nomenclature  which  is  not  fixed 
in  itself.  The  flux  of  the  Heraclitean  philosophy  afforded  no 
basis  for  certain  knowledge ;  and  being  accepted  by  Plato  as  the 
condition  of  material  things  drove  him  to  the  System  of  Ideas 
founded  upon  immaterial  types  which  are  eternal  and  unalterable. 
Science  of  Nature  becomes  possible  only  where  concrete  things 
remain  constant  by  which  their  names,  when  corresponding  to 
the  reality,  are  as  fixed  as  it  is.  Hence  if  species  change  the  de¬ 
scription  which  is  right  to-day  besomes  wrong  to-morrow  ;  i.  e., 
if  the  future  be  sufficiently  removed  for  a  change  of  species  to 
occur.  If  it  be  objected  that  sciences  have  to  be  modified  by  the 
progress  of  investigation,  it  is  answered  that  this  arises  from  our 
failure  to  master  the  facts  involved.  Botany  as  a  science  has 
changed  in  its  classifications  almost  entirely  from  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides.  We  see  in  succession  the  systems  of  Cisalpinus, 
Jussieu,  Linnaeus  and  Lindley,  but  these  were  improvements  be¬ 
cause  the  facts  of  plant  life  were  better  understood.  The  veg¬ 
etable  kingdom  had  not  changed,  but  the  laws  which  govern  it 
had  been  discovered.  The  same  might  be  said  with  equal  truths 
of  Zoology  and  Geology.  If  the  earth’s  crust  changed  as  often 
as  the  theories  of  its  formation  were  overthrown  Geology  would 
be  a  house  built  over  an  earthquake.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  if 
species  changed  the  impossibility  of  science  would  result  from 
the  constitution  of  nature,  because  she  would  be  so  loosely  joined 
that  human  thought  could  not  articulate  that  which  had  in  itself 
no  essential  connection. 
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Again,  if  species  pass  from  one  to  another  why  do  we  not  see 
an  example?  If  Homo  sapiens  has  developed  from  Homo  trog¬ 
lodytes  by  a  bound  and  shaken  oft  his  tail  like  another  frog,  why 
do  we  not  find  the  intermediate  links ;  for  there  is  certainly  a 
wide  interval  between  the  two  species,  and  we  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded  that  Natura  non  progreditur  per  saltum.  The  ape 
and  man  are  not  removed  from  each  other  by  geological  periods 
sufficiently  great  for  any  ordinary  advocate  of  mechanical  causa¬ 
tion  to  build  up  a  Universe.  They  exist  side  by  side.  They  are 
with  us  now,  yet  their  intermediate  links  have  never  been  found, 
though  most  strenuous  efforts  and  special  pleading  have  been 
brought  into  requisition.  Each  year  or  oftener  we  are  treated  to 
what  is  termed  unassailable  proof  that  the  missing  link  between 
man  and  monkey  has  been  found.  It  is  now  in  a  cave  in  France. 
Anon  in  a  morass  in  the  center  of  Borneo.  With  the  confidence  of 
demonstrated  fact  these  “finds  ”  are  paraded  only  to  be  disproved 
by  a  more  careful  inspection.  The  depth  under  which  organic 
remains  are  found  is  of  itself  no  proof  of  their  antiquity.  Nor 
would  it  help  the  matter  were  it  proven  that  man  and  the  gorilla 
had  existed  side  by  side  in  a  remote  age.  Nay,  rather  the  fact 
of  man’s  antiquity  would  only  give  a  longer  period  wherein  some 
specimen  of  the  intermediate  species  ought  to  be  found.  What 
is  fatal  to  this  whole  theory  is  that  there  are  now  no  specimens 
as  stepping  stones  to  enable  Nature  to  make  the  tremendous  leap 
from  the  baboon  to  man.  We  have  examples  without  number  of 
petrified  trilobites  many  geological  periods  removed  from  ours,  yet 
remaining  in  perfect  preservation.  Certainly,  then,  we  ought  to 
find  intermediate  specimens  either  petrified  or  in  their  natural 
state  between  these  widely  divergent  types.  If  there  was  a  saltus 
from  one  genus  or  species  to  another  we  should  find  where  Na¬ 
ture  made  her  jump.  True,  the  mark  of  Adam’s  foot  of  one 
hundred  paces’  length,  which  Arabian  tradition  says  he  made  on 
a  rock  in  Ceylon,  where  he  landed  when  expelled  from  Paradise, 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  jump  from  the  gorilla  to 
man.  There  is,  however,  no  well  authenticated  case  of  the  “  Miss¬ 
ing  Link  ”  either  among  paleontological  remains  or  the  living  of 
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to-day.  We  may  reasonably  consider  Nature’s  laws  in  tliis,  as  in 
other  respects,  invariable,  until  this  cardinal  truth  is  invalidated 
by  something  more  trustworthy  than  assumptions  made  to  bolster 
up  a  theory  of  unbelief.  And  we  should  not  forget  that  the  old¬ 
est  organic  remains  are  found  in  northern  climates,  because  the 
heat  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  was  so  great  that  in  early  geolog¬ 
ical  periods  any  animal  life  was  impossible.  But  the  reputed 
specimens  of  the  missing  link  are  reported  from  Madagascar  and 
Borneo,  or  from  some  quarter  of  which  our  knowledge  is  yet 
scanty,  rather  than  from  districts  which  have  been  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated. 

But  the  question  perpetually  recurs  as  to  the  absolute  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  reasoning  process,  since  it  must  finally  depend 
on  induction  in  the  discovery  of  a  middle  term.  If  the  process  is 
not  carried  beyond  a  number  of  instances  which  are  known  and 
can  be  examined  then  we  have  Inductio  per  Enumerationem 
simplicem ,  which  can  give  no  new  information.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  we  can  know  anything  beyond  the  range  of 
experience  stands  in  our  way  and  demands  an  answer.  If  this 
view  be  held  consistently  no  person  can  know  anything  beyond 
his  own  meagre  experience.  The  acquisitions  of  other  men,  the 
deliverances  of  history,  the  data  furnished  by  reasoned  truth, 
cannot  be  accepted  because  they  must  in  each  case  be  furnished 
to  us  through  our  deductive  process,  which  takes  as  the  major 
terms  the  credibility  of  men  and  the  constancy  of  Nature.  But 
these  data  are  accepted  as  undoubted  facts  in  the  scientific  world. 
Materialism  could  not  advance  a  single  step  in  its  efforts  to 
eliminate  a  personal  God  from  the  Universe,  that  is,  turn  out  the 
Architect  from  the  house  he  has  built  by  showing  the  constancy  of 
Nature,  except  by  the  facts  established  through  induction,  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  Nature  and  the  credibility  of  human  testimony.  For  both 
doctrines  rest  upon  Induction  carried  far  beyond  simple  enumer¬ 
ation.  We  must  accept  the  statements  of  mankind,  else  we  can 
have  no  intercourse  with  them,  and  all  knowledge  except  indi¬ 
vidual  experience  is  excluded.  If  Nature’s  references  are  not 
veracious  and  constant  we  can  know  nothing  of  her  working. 

o  o 
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Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  doubter,  or  even  the  agnostic  rests  upon 
the  same  data  to  prove  his  doubts  or  his  ignorance  as  the  most 
ardent  religionist  does  to  prove  his  belief.  There  must  be  a 
spiritual  factor  coordinate  with  the  material  as  in  all  phenomena. 
Matter  moves  as  it  is  moved,  and  the  power  which  lies  back  im¬ 
manent  in  the  instrument  must  contribute  its  share  in  the  elabor¬ 
ation  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  a  priori 
principles  and  which  must  be  subsumed,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  in  every  intellectual  process.  Whether  called 
axioms  in  mathematics  or  first  principles  in  philosophy,  they  are 
requisite  and  as  much  necessary  to  be  employed  by  the  unlettered 
in  his  simple  thought  processes  as  by  the  profoundest  dialectician. 
In  the  same  way  the  eye  which  enables  the  peasant  to  perform  his 
tasks  involves  as  recondite  physiological  principles  as  that  of  Le 
Verrier  when  through  his  glass  he  discovered  Neptune.  Such 
principles  assumed  alike  in  all  reasoning  are  the  constancy  of 
Nature,  and  that  her  procedure  in  the  sphere  not  yet  discovered 
is  the  same  as  where  her  movements  have  been  observed  al¬ 
ready  ;  and  as  a  corollary,  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of  middle 
terms  arrived  at  through  what  form  the  nature  of  the  case  can 
be  only  partial  induction.  To  illustrate  this  principle  by  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  has  so  much  in  common  with  logic,  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  the  analogy  between  the  process  of 
arriving  at  universal  terms,  and  the  asymptote  in  Geometry. 
This  figure  consists  of  a  curve  of  such  construction  that,  while 
always  approaching,  it  can  never — according  to  the  laws  of  its 
formation — reach  a  horizontal  base.  The  approach  is  constant, 
uninterrupted  by  no  reverse  curve,  continuing  evermore  to  get 
nearer,  yet  by  a  diminishing  ratio  and  hence  will  never  quite  reach 
it.  If  there  were  at  any  point  a  change  of  direction  and  thus  a  break 
in  the  regular  approach  of  the  curve  this  would  neutralize  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  render  the  problem  nugatory.  Now,  we  hold,  despite 
the  statement  of  the  geometrical  principle,  that  this  curve,  if 
carried  to  infinity,  will  reach  the  straight  line.  For,  if  it  get 
nearer  continually,  then  eventually  the  two  lines  must  coalesce. 
Just  as  the  mind,  by  its  native  force,  knows  that  Achilles  will 
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overtake  the  tortoise  despite  the  Megaric  quibble,  no  matter  how 
much  the  latter  has  the  start,  provided  the  former  runs  ten  times 
faster  than  the  latter.  For  the  sum  of  a  series  of  constant  values 
— Achilles  constantly  running  ten  feet  in  a  second — must  even¬ 
tually  overcome  another  sum  of  constant  smaller  quantities — the 
tortoise  running  one  foot  in  a  second.  The  sum  of  a  series  made 
up  of  multiples  of  10  will  assuredly  surpass  another  equal  series 
made  up  of  multiples  of  1.  The  mind,  wre  repeat,  knows  this 
instinctively  with  the  cogency  which  defies  contradiction — just  as 
the  eye  knows  the  light  it  wras  made  to  see — with  the  certainty 
of  analytic  truth.  For  the  result  is  contained  in  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  :  If  one  line  wThich  is  curved  toward  another  which  is 
straight  be  carried  forward  indefinitely,  yet  never  subject  to  a  re¬ 
verse  course,  it  will  sometime  reach  the  latter.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  however,  to  our  purpose,  whether  we  can  see  it  reach  the 
latter,  or  whether  in  finite  space  the  two  still  remain  apart, 
yet  we  know  the  tendency  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  we  can  base 
as  much  assurance  on  the  tendency  as  though  the  meeting  were 
an  accomplished  fact.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  in¬ 
ductive  process.  Take  a  familiar  instance  :  Zoology  demonstrates 
that  horns  and  a  cloven  hoof  in  the  exterior  conformation 
are  always  associated  with  a  double  stomach  in  the  internal 
structure.  How  was  this  truth  discovered  ?  When  one  animal 
having  the  external  marks  was  examined  the  interal  organs 
proved  the  correspondence.  Another  animal  was  observed  under 
like  conditions  and  with  the  same  result.  The  first  instance  can 
prove  nothing  but  the  possibility  of  the  external  and  internal 
correspondence.  Like  two  lines  drawrn  in  space  wre  see  only  a 
casual  relation  to  each  other.  As  yet  there  is  no  necessary  curve 
in  the  one  or  inclination  towards  a  fixed  direction.  But  the  sec¬ 
ond  case  indicates  a  probabilit}^  that  the  structure  on  the  inside 
of  the  animal  is  somehow  connected  with  the  external  marks. 
There  is  an  actual  inclination  of  the  lines  toward  each  other. 
The  third  consecutive  animal  observed  by  the  zoologist  which 
proves  on  examination  to  be  an  affirmative  instance  renders  the 
probability  very  strong — in  fact,  almost  proves  it  to  a  certainty. 
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This  probability  is  represented  in  our  illustration  by  a  line  which 
has  not  only  inclined  to  a  certain  direction,  but  has  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  curve  with  a  constant  approach  to  a  right  line.  Additional 
cases  with  no  contradictory  example  soon  rendered  the  law  of  Zo¬ 
ology  so  certain  that  this  fact  could  be  taken  as  a  middle  term  in 
a  syllogism.  But  should  one  or  more  adverse  instances  be  found 
this  would  leave  the  connection  problematical  to  a  degree  which 
could  be  measured  by  a  comparison  between  affirmative  and  nega¬ 
tive  instances.  If  the  affirmative  examples  were  almost  innumer¬ 
able,  and  the  negative  only  one,  or  a  very  few  among  thousands  of 
such  as  were  carefully  tested,  Science  would  seek  diligently  for  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  that  the  single  case,  or  the  very  few,  were  only  a 
sport  of  Nature,  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  had  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  failure  to  comply  with  her  law,  or  was  to  be 
explained  by  some  interference  with  her  normal  action.  So  if  the 
curve  whose  general  tendency  had  been  found  after  long  and  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  to  show  a  slight  aberration,  and  then  quickly  resume 
and  continue  its  normal  course,  that  slight  variation,  while  perhaps 
impossible  of  explanation,  would  not  destroy  the  persistent  ten¬ 
dency  nor  prevent  the  curve  from  fulfilling  its  conditions.  For 
it  would  be  deemed  accidental,  and  the  return  back  from  the  ab¬ 
erration,  being  equal  to  the  departure  which  caused  it,  would  ex¬ 
actly  neutralize  its  effect  and  leave  the  case  as  though  no  excep¬ 
tion  had  happened — unless  there  were  enough  aberrations  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  general  tendency.  The  rule  of  Induction  as  well  as  the 
tendency  of  the  curve  becomes  fixed  and  inviolate,  and  is  sufficient 
to  produce  its  legitimate  effects.  Thus,  so  far  from  the  excep¬ 
tion  proving  the  falsity  it  is  corroborative  of  the  universal  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive,  whether  in  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  experience  or  the  more  rigorous  investigations  of  Science, 
must  necessarily  share  in  the  a  'priori  element.  But  this  becomes 
so  interwoven  with  the  results  of  experience  that  we  cannot  separate 
the  two  factors  and  assign  the  proper  proportion  to  each.  Both 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  general  growth  of  intellectual  power. 
The  grasp  which  a  deep  thinker  gains  over  nature  enables  him  to 
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clear  a  subject  of  its  apparent  difficulties  and,  by  looking  down 
into  the  roots  of  things,  anticipate  the  future  as  it  were  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  The  anticipationes  nature p,  to  use  Bacon’s 
expression,  depend  upon  the  ability  to  see  the  causes  at  work  and 
colligate  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist.  This  could  not  be  done 
unless  the  facts  as  disclosed  by  investigation  submitted  to  the  in- 
ductive  process,  and  this  in  turn  could  not  be  followed  unless 
there  were  uniformity.  So  every  advance  in  science  can  be  made 
only  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  constancy  in  the  laws  of 
Nature,  and  by  lending  a  listening  ear  the  investigator  can  hear 
and  interpret  her  secrets.  This  in  turn  can  be  done  by  assuming 
fixed  principles  and  drawing  conclusions  through  the  aid  of  laws 
of  mind  as  constant  as  those  of  the  physical  universe.  No  man 
could  interpret  the  future,  which  is  the  never-ending  task  of  sci¬ 
entific  progress,  unless  there  was  something  fixed  and  reliable  as 
a  basis  in  each  department.  These  reliable  bases  by  which  the 
intellect  is  supported  in  its  activities  are  the  major  terms  by 
which  Deduction  proceeds  in  the  application  of  its  data,  and 
these  in  turn  are  gained  through  a  priori  conceptions  called  into 
play  by  experience.  In  this  way  the  two  factors,  acting  in  con¬ 
cert,  formulate  new  principles  for  further  action.  If  we  rested 
upon  experience  alone  we  could  never  reach  a  universal  principle. 
If  we  depended  upon  a  priori  principles,  though  absolute  in 
themselves  as  the  necessary  axioms  for  mental  action,  these 
could  not  demonstrate  their  application  to  external  nature 
until  they  were  tested  by  experience.  But  experience  and  axioms 
mutually  corroborate  each  other  and  their  combined  action  be¬ 
comes  impregnable.  While  each  has  its  appropriate  sphere,  yet 
in  their  combination  they  extend  over  the  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  return  and  test  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  that  the  asj^mptotic  curve,  if  extended  indefinitely 
must  meet  the  straight  or  base  line.  For  experience  teaches  us 
that  two  lines  will  meet  if  one  approaches  the  other  by  never  so 
small  advances,  provided  they  shall  be  continued  in  the  given 
direction  long  enough.  For  at  each  several  approach,  the  distance 
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between  them  becomes  less,  and  must,  therefore,  at  some  time, 
be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  polygon  becomes  a  circle  when  its 
sides  become  infinite  in  number.  Therein  lies  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  When  the  sides  of  the  polygon  become  so  many  that 
their  several  lengths  cannot  be  measured,  then  the  straight  lines 
have  become  merged  into  segments  of  the  circle.  When  this 
process  shall  have  been  accomplished  we  cannot  say,  because  the 
subtlety  of  nature  exceeds  the  subtlety  of  our  sense  or  intellect. 
The  rough  measurements  of  the  polygon  would  say  they  merged 
into  the  circle  at  one  degree  of  subtlety.  The  more  accurate  at 
another,  and  here  again  one  might  in  thought  carry  this  process 
ad  infinitum.  But  when  the  distinction  between  the  polygon 
and  the  circle  had  become  indiscernible,  then  for  all  our  purposes 
they  have  become  identical.  In  like  manner  when  the  asymptote 
has  come  so  near  the  straight  line  that  no  degree  of  accuracy  in 
measurement  can  express  their  separation  they  have  for  us  com¬ 
bined.  Precisely  so  when  Induction  has  been  carried  as  near  in¬ 
finity  as  our  sagacity  can  effect,  when  the  mortality  of  man  has  been 
proved  to  an  indefinite  extent  with  no  exception,  then  we  may 
say  that  the  universal  principle  has  been  established.  We  see 
the  process  of  approach  to  universality  carried  to  such  degree 
that  we  cannot  detect  any  difference  between  this  and  absolute 
universality,  and  hence  for  us  it  becomes  absolutely  true.  The  two 
factors  of  mental  action  give  us  intuitional  knowledge  of  some¬ 
thing  which  must  take  place  somewhere,  though  it  may  be  at  such 
remove  that  we  cannot  test  it  by  the  senses,  yet  somewhere  if  we 
could  reach  the  place  we  would  find  the  fact  verified.  For  we 
feel  assured  that  the  constancy  of  nature  does  not  cease  where 
we  are  stopped  from  coming  as  a  witness.  The  strength  of  the 
intellect  testifies  to  its  own  weakness  and  the  weakness  to  its 
strength.  This  may  be  seen  in  all  apparent  contradictions ;  an¬ 
tinomies  of  the  reason,  as  Kant  calls  them,  when  each  of  a  pair  of 
contradictions  must  be  true  by  itself  and  therefore  both  together. 
The  puzzle  which  arrests  the  thought  shows  its  weakness.  The 
common  sense  which  solves  the  knot  shows  its  strength.  Achilles 
and  the  tortoise  run  a  race  and  44  the  swift  footed  ”  never  overtakes 
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his  sluggish  competitor.  But  intuition,  which  involves  all  the 
past  experience,  declares  that  if  one  can  run  ten  times  as  fast  as 
the  other  and  both  continue  to  run  all  the  time  they  must  at 
some  point,  not  remote,  be  found  together.  And  so  every  enigma 
and  quibbling  of  Pyrrhonism  can  be  untied  by  reasoning  or  cut 
by  intuition.  And  in  this  way  we  are  assured  that  Imperfect 
Induction  can  arrive  at  an  absolutely  certain  result.  Take  the 
case :  All  men  are  mortal.  Peter,  J ames  and  J ohn  by  the  fact 
that  they  died  raised  a  strong  presumption.  This  is  corroborated 
by  every  succeeding  example.  From  Adam  down  to  the  last  man 
who  has  died  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  affirma¬ 
tive  testimony,  and  not  a  single  case  to  the  contrary  of  all  who 
have  been  permitted  to  exhaust  the  power  and  conditions  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  Had  there  been  any  that  contradicted  this  principle 
then  wre  could  not  say  that  it  is  valid.  But  as  the  tendency  is 
uniform  we  have  no  ground  for  saying  nor  can  we  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  exception  in  the  future ;  for  this  would  involve 
a  reversal  of  the  natural  conditions  and  so  overturn  the  basis  of 
all  our  knowledge  as  well  as  the  laws  of  thought,  which,  as  a  part 
of  nature,  are  conditioned  by  the  facts  of  nature.  The  analogy 
therefore  between  the  inductive  principle  and  the  asymptote  is 
complete.  For  if  the  curve  at  any  point  deflected  from  its  pre¬ 
viously  fixed  tendenoy,  we  could  not  say  that  it  would  again  at 
some  future  period  regain  that  tendency  and  persist  in  it  till  the 
approach  was  completed.  Nay  more.  The  very  fact  that  the 
curve  at  any  time  changed  its  direction  even  in  the  remotest  de¬ 
gree  would  destroy  the  figure  and  subvert  the  principle.  Just  so 
with  the  establishment  of  any  general  truth  by  induction.  The 
occurrence  of  one  real  exception  would  destroy  it  and  prevent  its 
becoming  a  law  of  nature.  There  might  be  an  apparent  excep¬ 
tion  which  was  not  one  in  reality.  But  so  long  as  there  was  one 
in  appearance  the  law  would  be  in  abeyance,  and  like  a  law  in 
government  which  is  thought  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  must  be 
suspended  until  the  apparent  invalidity  has  been  removed.  The 
law  of  planetary  movement  from  west  to  east  has  been  thought  to 
be  without  exception,  and,  therefore  an  ordinance  of  nature.  But 
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recently  tlie  motions  of  some  of  tlie  satellites  of  Jnpiter  appear  to 
falsify  this  law.  Until  this  discrepancy  is  disproven,  this  law 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  general  principle  or  middle  term.  If  this 
discrepancy  is  actually  established,  the  supposed  law  must  be 
abandoned  as  false.  But  to  effect  this  result  the  exception  must 
be  shown  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  solar  system  based  upon 
undoubted  data,  that  is,  that  it  exists  in  reality  and  not  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  What  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  may,  by  more  ac¬ 
curate  experiments  and  wider  induction,  be  discovered  to  be  really 
a  more  thorough  confirmation  of  the  law.  For  such  is  the  con¬ 
stant  outcome  of  scientific  progress.  The  whole  trend  is  toward 
a  more  perfect  unity  of  law,  a  more  complete  realization  of  a 
monistic  universe.  In  such  a  cosmos  exceptions  to  general  prin¬ 
ciples  are  to  be  expected,  because  at  one  stage  of  scientific  prog¬ 
ress,  when  only  a  part  of  the  facts  involved  are  understood,  the 
bearing  of  many  cannot  be  seen.  But  when  their  true  relation 
to  each  other  is  known  they  are  found  to  be  confirmative  of  the 
general  law.  The  induction  of  nature,  so  to  speak,  was  not  at 
fault,  but  our  interpretation  of  the  facts.  The  tendency  to  unity 
of  action,  and  coordination  of  facts  which  are  the  most  diverse, 
constitutes  the  middle  term  in  all  physical  reasoning,  just  as  the 
principle  of  optimism  which  controls  in  every  system  of  morals. 
The  doctrine  of  design  or  teleology  is  subsumed,  else  there  could 
be  no  system  of  mechanical  causation.  If  there  is  no  adaptation 
to  each  other  among  things  themselves,  the  mind  cannot  put  it 
there,  and  if  it  cannot  be  put  there,  then  law,  system,  scientific 
truth  are  all  chimeras.  But  a  cosmos  ruled  by  chance  is  not 
only  a  monstrosity  but  an  absurdity  ;  and  hence  Design  is  as 
necessary  in  the  immanence  as  in  the  transcendence  of  the  Power 
and  Intelligence.  For  if  there  be  not  a  plan  or  system  which 
involves  Design,  either  itself  intentional  in  its  inception  or 
stumbled  upon  by  accident,  there  can  be  no  universe,  no  laws  and 
no  room  for  science.  No  facts  can  be  known  in  any  connection 
since  there  is  no  connection.  And  if  no  plan  prevails  everything 
is  independent  and  isolated,  and  can  be  known  only  in  its  indi¬ 
viduality,  since  it  has  no  meaning  out  of  itself.  Thus  unbelief  cuts 
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the  ground  from  under  itself.  But  because  we  see  by  experience 
this  uniformity  which  results  from  constant  and  connected  action, 
and  find  its  acceptance  to  be  a  necessary  correlate  of  the  mind, 
we  rest  upon  induction  as  infallibly  true. 

Historically  we  find  that  the  belief  in  the  Uniformity  of  nature 
and  hence  that  it  is  possible  by  Induction  to  arrive  at  universal 
truths,  has  been  the  parent  of  every  discovery  great  or  small. 
Kant,  from  general  principles,  predicted  the  discovery  of  a  new 
planet  almost  100  years  before  his  conjecture  was  realized  by 
Adams  and  Le  Verrier.  Columbus  discovered  America  because 
he  assumed  that  the  earth  is  round  like  the  other  planets  which 
present  circular  discs.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  invented  the 
steam  engine  because  he  believed  that  the  same  force  which  he 
saw  lifting  the  tea  kettle  lid  by  the  expansive  energy  of  steam 
would,  if  confined  in  a  barrel,  drive  a  piston  rod  and  thus  generate 
motion. 

Daguerre  had  observed  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  shining 
on  a  sensitive  plate  would  tarnish  it  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  light  which  was  permitted  to  fall  upon  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  different  degrees  of  intensity  which  could  be  regulated  by  a 
camera  would  print  the  light  and  shade  of  a  picture.  Science 
had  long  known  the  general  truth  that  metals  carry  sound  more 
readily  than  the  air,  and  by  means  of  an  isolated  rod  the  sound 
could  be  kept  from  dissipation  and  therefore  conveyed  further 
and  more  accurately.  This  general  truth  Edison  saw  could  be 
made  to  apply  in  the  conveyance  of  the  voice  at  indefinitely  long 
distances,  and  this  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  telephone.  In 
a  word,  all  the  progress  in  science  and  the  arts  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  if  you  can  interpret  nature,  she  will  tell  you 
what  to  do,  because  the  inductive  principle  obtains  universally 
and  is  no  more  trustworthy  where  you  can  follow  and  see  her  op¬ 
erations  than  where  no  experiment  has  yet  taken  place. 

As  a  result  then  of  our  inquiries  we  would  conclude  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  absolute  truth  by  induc¬ 
tion.  And  if  there  were  not  some  fixed  principle  in  nature  we  could 
gain  no  scientific  knowledge — nay,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
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of  adapting  means  to  ends  simply  because  there  is  no  adap¬ 
tability  nor  Design  either  in  material  things  or  mental  action  ; 
and  hence  neither  means  nor  ends.  But  because  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  cosmos  are  mutually  means  and  ends,  each  event  in  a 
system  can  be  seen  and  understood  both  by  the  result  achieved 
and  the  means  employed  to  effect  it.  There  is  an  uncertainty 
in  all  the  work  depending  on  our  sense  organs  and  the  material 
instruments  we  employ  in  registering  the  data  whether  psychical  or 
material.  But  the  constantly  increasing  accuracy  arrived  at  as  we 
improve  our  processes,  shows  that  there  must  be  absolute  rectitude 
in  the  laws  of  nature  represented  by  the  straight  line  which 
the  asymptote  of  our  efforts  is  approaching.  If  we  could 
employ  modes  and  instruments  of  unerring  accuracy  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  nature  would  be  unerring.  These  limitations  are  in¬ 
separable  from  a  state  where  progress  in  knowledge  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  care  and  consequent  accuracy  of  our  procedure ; 
where  moral  character  is  built  up  by  a  voluntary,  and  if  need  be 
a  self-denying  submission  to  the  laws  which  govern  duty,  and 
where  intellectual  growth  is  measured  by  the  energy  and  persis¬ 
tence  with  which  we  apply  our  rational  endowments.  We  can 
obtain  that  complete  accuracy  of  knowledge  only  in  part,  not 
merely  because  the  instruments  with  which  we  work  are  faulty, 
but  also  because  we  do  not  understand  how  to  use  them  :  and  our 
delicacy  of  physical  touch  is  even  less  than  our  theoretical  skill. 
But  the  great  fact  that  we  seek  an  ideal  beyond  present  attain¬ 
ment  is  proof  that  it  exists  at  least  in  thought,  and,  though  we 
are  approaching  that  goal  only  by  an  asymptotic  curve,  yet  if 
the  process  be  continued  infinitely,  the  end  will  sometime  be  at¬ 
tained.  Infinite  knowledge  must  embrace  all  the  facts  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  a  complete  understanding  of  all  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  regulated.  These  must  be  in  harmonious  action  else  they  would 
not  form  a  Cosmos  disclosing  uniformity.  Finite  knowledge 
grows  by  coming  into  acquaintance  with,  and  obedience  to  these 
facts  and  their  mutual  influence.  There  must  be  a  universal 
principle  controlling  each  several  department  of  being  and  action. 
For  unless  such  were  the  case  the  universe  would  be  one  not  of 
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order  but  of  confusion.  Investigation  is  successful,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  discovery  of  these  controlling  principles  and  its 
ability  to  use  them.  The  human  reason  can  see  but  a  small  arc 
of  the  circle  which  spans  all  space  and  time,  but  if  it  can  discover 
a  uniform  direction  in  that  arc,  there  is  absolute  certainty  that 
it  can  assume  the  continuation  of  that  particular  form  of  the 
curve  when  it  passes  beyond  our  sight.  Thus  the  astronomer 
can  calculate  the  return  of  comets  which  move  in  parabolas, 
though  a  part  of  their  orbit  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
powerful  telescope.  The  path,  when  out  of  sight,  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  with  as  much  accuracy  as  that  part  within  the  reach  of  the 
observer,  because  it  obeys  the  laws  of  the  parabolic  curve,  which 
is  known  to  be  constant.  Even  so  Induction,  while  only  partial, 
because  of  the  limitations  of  its  applicability  by  us  can  be  relied 
on  inasmuch  as  its  tendency  is  constant  so  long  as  it  can  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  therefore,  we  instinctively  know  that  such  tendency 
must  continue  unless  the  laws  of  nature,  on  which  all  reasoning 
is  dependent,  are  reversed.  And  here  we  venture  with  timidity, 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject  from  an  experi¬ 
mental  point  of  view,  yet  with  unshaken  confidence  from  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  teleological,  to  utter  a  prediction.  Those  comets  which 
move  in  hyperbolic  curves  are  said  to  fly  off  into  space  and  never 
return.  We  believe  this  is  false.  For  space,  however  illimitable 
to  our  measurements  is  still  a  part  of  the  Universe  ;  the  system 
of  the  stellar  regions  are  all  subject  to  one  common  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  and  are  constituent  parts  of  what  we  call  the  physical 
Cosmos.  These  systems  of  suns  have  not  only  their  own  civil 
laws,  their  family  regulations,  so  to  speak,  but  also  their 
neighborhood  observances,  their  international  laws  which  pre¬ 
vent  disorder  or  encroachment.  Hence  these  comets,  whose 
orbits  cannot  be  determined,  and  which  in  loose  laneruasre 

1  ©  o 

are  affirmed  never  to  return,  must  be  moving  somewhere 
in  space  in  regular  paths  both  acting  and  being  acted  upon  in 
turn.  This  mutual  interaction  must  be  as  much  subject  to  law 
as  that  on  any  other  body,  else  it  would  cause  confusion  to  the 
stellar  universe  and  eventually  bring  all  to  destruction.  Yet  La 
31 
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Place,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority,  declared  that  such 
is  the  harmony  and  constancy  among  the  motions  of  our  system, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  that  it  will  move  on  forever  without 
confusion.  The  curves  in  which  these  run-away  comets  move  are 
the  third  of  the  conic  sections  which,  differing  from  the  other 
two,  is  said  never  to  return  into  itself.  We  do  not  believe  this. 
We  are  satisfied  on  a  'priori  grounds  that  these  curves  are  all 
generically  alike  and  return  into  themselves.  Por  they  are  all 
modifications  of  the  circle — certainly  in  the  case  of  the  Ellipse 
and  Parabola  only  in  the  greater  degree  of  elongation  or  length¬ 
ening  of  the  major  diameter.  As  a  proof  of  this,  if  we  take  an 
arc  from  any  part  of  the  curves  which  form  them,  that  one,  if  pro¬ 
jected  far  enough,  will  form  a  circle  returning  into  itself  either 
by  direct  or  reverse  movement.  Now  we  assert  that  the  Hy¬ 
perbola  is  not  generically  different,  and  that  the  flattening  does 
not  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  the  circle  returning  into  itself? 
but  that  the  curve  when  passing  the  two  points  representing  the 
extremities  of  the  minor  axis  changes  so  gradually  that  its  ele¬ 
ments  cannot  be  calculated.  For  the  divergence  between  a  curve 
and  a  straight  line  may  become  so  little  that  it  is  indiscernible 
either  by  measurement  or  calculation.  This  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  between  the  asymptotic  and  a  straight  line  for  an  indefinitely 
long  space,  so  that  they  seem  parallel.  Yet  they  are  not  parallel 
because  the  section  of  a  curve  cannot  be  a  straight  line — which 
is  required  by  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  asymptote,  and  if 
they  are  not  parallel  and  one  ^approaches  the  other,  they  must 
meet  according  to  the  laws  of  common  sense.  There  are  many 
truths  which  we  know  by  intuition,  a  faculty  higher  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  the  most  rigid  logical  or  mathematical  demonstration, 
and  comes  to  our  aid  when  these  have  no  power  to  guide  our 
thoughts.  This  truth  is  equally  manifest  in  every  species  of  cal¬ 
culation.  For,  as  before  said,  the  subtlety  of  nature  far  trans¬ 
cends  the  subtlety  of  sense  perception,  yet  when  the  eye  of  intui¬ 
tion  looks  into  the  eye  of  nature,  it  can  read  truths  too  deep  for 
any  science  to  demonstrate.  Take  a  familiar  example.  The 
amount  of  light  caused  by  the  lamps  of  a  city  and  reflected  upon 
the  clouds  as  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  the  light  of 
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the  same  number  diminished  by  one.  Or  take  the  sound  made 
by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  and  a  shower  with  one  drop  less. 
Yet  each  lamp,  each  drop  of  rain  constitutes  part  of  the  whole, 
but  its  power  under  the  specified  conditions  is  wholly  incapable  of 
measurement.  One  drop  or  one  lamp — nay,  one  thousand  of  each, 
would  produce  no  impression  on  the  senses  and  therefore  could 
not  be  measured  in  any  mode,  yet  is  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  whole  effect.  Nature  can  be  divided  on  such  subtle  lines 
that  the  intellect  cannot  discern  them  nor  fathom  them  by  the 
calculus  of  logic  or  the  tests  of  weight  or  measure.  So  the  dif¬ 
ferential  may  become  so  small  that  the  calculus  loses  itself  in 
the  attempt  to  express  its  value.  This  we  hold  to  be  true  in 
the  flattening  of  the  conic  section.  There  comes  a  time  in  the 
process  when  the  difference  between  the  sections  of  the  curve 
near  the  minor  axis  and  of  the  straight  lines  of  the  major  axis 
become  so  infinitesimally  small,  and  leaves  the  two  lines  so  nearly 
parallel,  that  no  calculus  can  estimate  the  difference,  as  must  be 
the  case,  in  the  asymptote  according  to  its  conditions.  For  other¬ 
wise  geometry  would  be  able  to  say  that  the  two  lines  would 
meet  and  so  render  the  theorem  nugatory.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  on  an  a  'priori  view  of  nature,  that  the  Hyperbola  re¬ 
turns  into  itself,  and  that  the  comet  which  has  passed  the  peri¬ 
helion  and  been  carried  into  space  far  out  of  sight — it  may  be  for 
millions  of  years— will  return  on  time  with  just  as  much  accuracy 
as  Encke’s  or  Halley’s,  and  that  some  Gauss  or  Bessel  of  the 
future  will  calculate  its  orbit ;  tell  when  it  shall  have  accom. 
plished  its  long  journey  in  the  coordinate  arc  of  the  Hyperbolic 
curve.  And  so  here  we  believe  will  be  verified  the  universal 
principle  of  this  induction,  viz.,  that  all  the  curves  of  the  conic 
sections  are  but  modifications  of  the  circle  and  eventually  return 
into  themselves.  The  Greek  geometers  said  this  was  the  most 
perfect  figure  of  revolution  and  therefore  the  planets  must  move 
in  it,  but  a  wider  generalization,  founded  on  a  closer  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  Design,  requires  that  to  secure  the  alternations  of 
seasons,  the  movement  must  be  in  ellipses  varying  in  the  flatten¬ 
ing  at  the  perihelion.  The  motions  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
ystem  of  which  we  have  knowledge  are  constant,  though  in  theirs 
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complexity,  they  baffle  our  calculus.  There  is  the  “  Problem  of 
the  Three  Forces  ”  which  has  stood  for  near  two  centuries  challeng¬ 
ing  the  profoundest  analyst  to  find  a  solution.  When  they  shall 
have  mastered  this,  there  will  remain  the  problem  of  4 — 5 — 6  to 
the  43  forces  already  known  to  be  involved  in  the  solar  system. 
Nor  shall  the  mathematicians  of  future  aeons  have  solved  all  the 
problems  until  they  shall  have  enumerated  and  accounted  for  this 
complexity,  not  merely  in  the  43,  but  its  enlargement  to  the  ?ith 
number.  Yet  these  infinitely  great  and  complex  movements 
must  have  been  seen  and  provided  for,  or  by  some  lucky  chance, 
have  of  themselves  stumbled  upon  a  system  so  perfect  that  every 
element  involved  was  in  some  way  anticipated,  certainly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  work  harmoniously  together  even  to  eternity;  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  collision  occasionally  which  seems  to  us  a  disorder, 
but  which  in  fact  is  only  a  part  of  a  plan  which  could  embrace 
the  harmonious  movement  of  the  unfortunate  member  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  while  it  remained  intact,  and  for  the  new  conditions  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  diverse  action  of  its  scattered  fragments.  These 
thoughts  make  the  brain  reel  and  show  how  weak  and  poor  is  the 
uttermost  flight  of  man’s  reason  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  prove  to  any  but  a  wilful  fool 
that  there  must  be  an  infinite  Power  guided  by  a  like  Intelligence 
to  preside  over  this  universal  framework  of  nature.  And  these 
considerations  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reign  of  absolute 
truth  and  order,  wherein  what  appear  at  first  view  to  be  discords, 
resolve  themselves  on  a  closer  scrutiny  into  concords  to  which  all 
science  points.  And  this  involves  the  fact  that  there  was  before 
the  Puler  of  the  Universe  a  plan  which  embraced  all  the  infinitely 
numerous  and  subtle  forces  coordinated  into  a  system  which  lets 
itself  down  in  part  into  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension,  as  an 
arc  of  the  great  circle,  and  by  this  visible  part  submits  to  the 
calculus  of  induction  as  far  as  we  can  follow  its  movements. 
Thus  we  have  unshaken  confidence  that  there  is  a  reign  of  law 
founded  upon  absolute  truth  which  is  the  mantle  of  light  with 
which  the  Divinity  decks  Himself.  As  He  passes  before  our 
reason  we  can  grasp  a  portion  reliable  in  itself  and  suited  to  all 
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It  is  not  then  merely  in  the  case  of  Induction,  which  involves 
more  elements  than  one  expression  can  unify,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  accept  a  middle  term  as  a  fundamental  principle  and  feel  sure  of 
its  verity.  But  everywhere,  we  not  only  must,  but,  unconsciously, 
do  accept  as  true  and  verify  it  by  use  where  we  cannot  possibly 
prove  it  by  demonstration.  There  is  a  relation  which  obtains 
between  the  circumference  and  the  diameter  of  a  circle  repre¬ 
sented  by  7 r,  or  of  the  diagonal  and  the  side  of  a  square,  which 
can  never  be  reached  by  the  keenest  and  most  patient  analysis. 
This  problem  gave  untold  trouble  to  the  Greek  geometers,  and 
was  admitted  to  be  insolvable  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Euclid.  In  those  days  the  problem  was  thought  by  many 
capable  of  solution  and,  occasionally,  even  a  modern  analyst  has 
wrestled  ineffectually  with  it.  Recently  a  French  mathematician 
in  seeking  for  an  accurate  expression  in  numbers  carried  his  cal¬ 
culations  to  more  than  one  hundred  periods,  or  places,  but  came 
seemingly  no  nearer  a  complete  numerical  expression  than  when 
he  was  at  the  point  3.14159 -f.  Nevertheless  ir  has  a  positive,  a 
fixed,  though  an  unknown  value.  It  is  constantly  taken  as  a 
middle  term  discovered  by  induction,  and  results  which  are  in¬ 
fallibly  correct,  are  obtaiued  by  its  employment  as  a  factor.  But 
its  exact  value  is  no  nearer  established  than  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment :  “All  men  are  mortal.”  While  the  asymptote  of  tt  may 
get  nearer  and  nearer  its  exact  value  we  cannot  quite  reach  this, 
though  we  are  fully  assured  that  it  exists  in  nature,  just  as  we 
instinctively  know  that  if  the  curve  were  carried  to  infinity  it 
would  reach  the  straight  line.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  we 
know  that  the  laws  of  nature — of  which  human  mortality  is  one — 
are  accepted,  and  acted  upon  with  unerring  accuracy,  though  they 
cannot  be  demonstrated. 

While  illustrations  of  this  truth  abound  everywhere  there  is 
one  concerning  which  we  have  a  lively  interest.  Our  calendar  is 
based  upon  the  length  of  the  year,  and  this  depends  upon  the  an¬ 
nular  revolution  of  the  earth,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  exactly.  It  is,  however,  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  have  an  exact  measure  of  time  to  prevent  confusion 
in  chronology.  This  subject,  according  to  the  veracious  tes- 
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timony  of  Aristophanes,*  caused  no  end  of  trouble  to  both  gods 
and  men.  The  Greek  astronomers  had  wrestled  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  year’s  length  with  meagre  success.  Julius  Caesar’s 
comprehensive  intellect  improved  the  accuracy  of  the  chronology 
without  touching  the  real  difficulty  of  science.  His  efforts  were 
improved  upon  by  the  Pope’s  bull  which  gave  us  new  style  by 
the  heroic  surgery  of  lapping  off  eleven  days  from  the  year. 
But  no  shuffling  with  Leap  year  days,  putting  them  now  in  and 
now  out,  can  heal  the  inveterate  trouble.  The  length  of  the  year 
as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  is  365  days,  5  hours,  48'  52"  -f . 
But  that  sign  -j-  denotes  a  problem  which  mocks  analysis  and  will 
designate  an  unknown  time  till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more.  For 
as  Goethe  says,  “  When  the  human  intellect  divides  nature,  there 
will  always  be  a  remainder.”  Yet  the  earth  revolves  around 
the  sun  in  some  time,  which  is  in  nature  an  absolutely  fixed 
period.  She  comes  to  her  place  in  every  part  of  her  orbit  at  a 
point  absolutely  determined  and  certain,  else  she  would  bump  her 
head  against  her  sister  planets  and  knock  into  fragments  prema¬ 
turely,  some  unfortunate  asteroid  who  would  not  know  when  to 
get  out  of  her  way.  This  period  is  constantly  used  as  a  univer¬ 
sal  term  arrived  at  by  painful  Induction  from  the  age  of  Thales, 
who  by  it  foretold  an  eclipse,  to  the  present  day.  It  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  most  important  calculations  of  both  terrestrial  and 
celestial  astronomy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  necessary  economic 
and  social  relations  among  men.  It  gives  results  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  and  adds  another  proof  that  by  Induction  we  can 
arrive  at  certain  truth,  though  the  process  be  only  an  asymptote 
ever  approaching  accuracy,  yet  by  the  limitation  of  our  intellect 
incapable  of  reaching  it.  The  constant  tendency  with  no  reverse 
movement  enables  us  to  see  intuitively  even  where  we  cannot  go 
experimentally,  that  there  is  absolute  certainty  which  invites  our 
confidence  and  proves  veracious  by  the  results  obtained  through 
this  trust  in  our  assurance.  For  the  mind  by  its  intuition  grasps 
a  truth  which  must  exist  in  Nature,  because  otherwise  her  move¬ 
ments  would  involve  confusion  and  our  quest  after  knowledge  be 
fruitless. 

*  Clouds,  635-26. 


IV. 


AFRAID  OF  GOD. 

A.  G.  GEKELER. 

“  Fear  made  tlie  first  gods/’  is  a  saying  come  down  from  hoary 
antiquity.  In  the  same  strain  Philo  said :  “  All  religion  is  the 
offspring  of  necessity,  weakness  and  fear.  What  God  is,  if  in 
truth  he  be  anything  distinct  from  the  world,  it  is  beyond  the 
compass  of  man’s  understanding  to  know.  But  it  is  a  foolish  de¬ 
lusion,  which  is  sprung  from  human  weakness  and  human  pride, 
to  imagine  that  such  an  infinite  being  would  concern  himself  with 
the  petty  affairs  of  men.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  for  men  to  be  wholly  without  religion,  than  to  have 
one  of  this  kind,  which  is  a  reproach  to  its  object.” 

Of  course  this  is  a  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  theory 
of  the  origin  of  religion  and  of  the  notion  of  God.  Nobler  qual¬ 
ities  than  fear  and  weakness  have  moved  men  to  belief  in  God. 
The  idea  of  causality,  the  evidence  of  reason  and  order,  and  the 
beauty  spread  over  all  have  doubtless  been  more  potent  factors 
in  the  origination  and  persistence  of  belief  in  God  and  his  wor¬ 
ship  than  man’s  fear  and  helplessness.  But  when  the  religious 
ideas  and  practices,  always  zealously  guarded  against  change,  had 
retained  their  original  meaning  and  form,  while  in  all  other 
spheres  of  life  progress  had  steadily  gone  on,  and  they,  therefore, 
no  longer  harmonized  with  the  stage  of  thought  and  life,  religion 
became  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful,  who  yet  were 
not  thoughtful  enough  to  understand  the  exalted  origin  of  relig¬ 
ion  and  of  the  idea  of  God. 

And  yet  it  is  true  that  fear  is  a  mighty  and  all  pervading  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  religion.  Our  conception  of  God  is  a  product  toward 
which  a  multitude  of  factors  have  contributed ;  but  it  is  also  a 
living  seed  from  which  emotions,  true  to  their  origin,  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Man  cannot  conceive  of  God  except  in  terms  of  his  own 
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thought  and  experience,  and  yet  even  his  experience  has  already 
been  predetermined  by  the  conception  of  others.  If  we  learn  to 
know  God  as  a  dreadful  Being,  fear  will  be  in  the  heart  to  make 
Him  still  more  dreadful.  Men  have  always  made  their  portrait 
of  God  with  the  pigments  of  their  own  heart,  having  no  other 
colors  to  paint  Him  with.  The  Arabs,  always  ruled  by  absolu¬ 
tist  chiefs,  easily  accepted  the  notion  of  an  absolutist  and  immoral 
god  and  have  retained  it  to  this  day,  while  it  never  could  find 
abiding  acceptance  among  the  democratic  Germanic  peoples ;  just 
as  they  content  themselves  with  a  sensuous  paradise,  which  does 
not  appeal  to  us. 

Man  is  the  image  of  God,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  every  man’s 
God  is  the  man’s  own  image.  To  Abraham  God  was  the  Most 
High;  so  he  was  to  Lot  also,  but  there  was  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  two  men,  far  greater  than  between 
the  two  men  themselves.  The  difference  between  the  men  is  a 
difference  at  the  center,  the  difference  in  their  religion  is  circum¬ 
ferential.  Lot’s  idea  of  God  may  have  been  a  star,  Abraham’s 
was  a  sun. 

The  notion  of  God  once  colored  by  the  thought  of  men,  reacts 
to  color  the  thought  of  succeeding  generations.  Where  God  is 
conceived  of  as  an  irresponsible  absolute  sovereign,  there  is  no 
room  for  confident  faith,  and  the  heart  is  filled  with  fear.  Such 
a  notion  of  God,  once  stereotyped,  will  go  on  to  spread  gloom 
and  perplexity  over  nations  and  epochs.  The  shadow  of  the 
Genevan  Reformer  still  has  power  to  chill,  and  many  are  yet  in 
bondage  to  his  system.  And  how  perverting  the  bondage  is ! 
The  writer  once  remarked  on  Calvin’s :  “  Decretum  horrendum 
et  tamen  verum,”  that  in  the  first  clause  the  human  heart  spoke, 
in  the  second  a  conviction  of  Calvin’s  reason — “  No,”  answered  a 
brother,  deliberately,  who  had  long  lived  and  had  his  being  in  the 
system — “  No,  in  the  first  clause  the  natural  mind  speaks,  in  the 
second  the  regenerate  heart,”  thus  confounding  a  regenerate  with 
a  degenerate  heart.  Sometimes,  it  may  be  hoped,  men  do  not 
realize  what  they  suppose  themselves  to  believe. 

Fear  still  overshadows  the  hearts  of  great  numbers  of  Chris- 
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tians.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of  hope  and  love; 
a  great  deal  of  Christian  theology  is  burdened  with  propositions 
that  make  it  a  theology  of  despair.  Theology  is  very  largely  to 
blame  that  Christian  hope  and  cheerfulness  are  not  realized. 
Especially  do  the  usual  doctrines  of  sin  ascribe  to  God  what  must 
make  the  heart  hesitate  to  rest  on  his  mercy  and  enjoy  Him  for¬ 
ever. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  it  was  once  held  by  most  theo¬ 
logians,  is  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  gloom  and  misery.  Sin 
and  human  imperfection  are  facts  that  cannot  be  denied,  and  no 
one  who  concerns  himself  about  religion,  seeks  to  deny  them. 
No  matter  what  theory  is  held  as  to  the  origin  of  sin,  the  sad 
facts  of  experience  remain  the  same.  But  our  conception  of 
God  is  fundamentally  affected  by  the  theory  we  embrace  as  to 
the  origin  of  sin  among  men. 

The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  still  held  by  some 
theologians ;  and  since  it  is  taught  in  most  confessions  of  faith 
as  well  as  expressed  and  implied  in  the  liturgies  and  hymns  of 
the  churches,  it  is  the  common  view  of  the  laity.  According  to 
this  doctrine  the  first  man  was  created  perfect,  in  true  righteous¬ 
ness,  wisdom  and  purity,  endowed  with  right  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  wrorks,  and  living  in  blissful  harmony  with  his  Maker. 
The  only  perfect  specimens  of  humanity  were  the  first  and  the 
last  Adam.  The  only  deficiency  in  the  former’s  wisdom  was  a 
happy  ignorance  of  transgression,  he  having  no  experimental 
knowledge  of  sin. 

It  is  assumed  that  if  Adam  had  stood  his  probation,  he  and 
all  his  posterity  would  have  remained  in  this  state  of  bliss,  until 
raised  from  earth  to  heaven  by  some  painless  translation.  The 
destiny  of  the  entire  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  Adam,  to  keep  or  to  lose.  If  Adam  had  not  fallen,  his  pos¬ 
terity  would  have  enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  probation,  and  would 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  an  individual  probation.  Of  course  in 
that  case,  his  children  w'ould  have  no  cause  for  boasting,  as  though 
their  efforts  had  in  any  way  been  contributory  to  their  good  for¬ 
tune,  this  being  an  inheritance.  And  by  a  similar  logic  it  would 
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seem  that  they  have  no  cause  now  to  blush  for  the  depravity,  into 
which  they  were  born  by  the  fault  of  another ;  for  they  certainly 
are  no  more  responsible  for  this  misfortune,  than  they  could  have 
shared  in  the  merit  of  the  other  issue.  But,  although  they  are 
not  responsible  for  their  inherited  condition,  they  are  all  supposed 
to  be  made  to  suffer  for  it  in  time,  and  probably  the  vast  majority 
in  eternity  also. 

To  believe  such  a  doctrine  must  profoundly  affect  our  notion  of 
the  divine  character,  as  the  consequence  of  Adam’s  lapse  is  im¬ 
puted  to  his  posterity  by  no  necessity,  but  by  the  mere  will  of 
God.  They  who  hold  this  for  truth  cannot  avoid  that  their  con¬ 
ception  of  God  be  determined  by  it.  The  very  attribute  of  God, 
his  holiness,  which  is  supposed  to  be  active  in  the  sentence  passed 
upon  mankind,  instead  of  being  glorified,  is  nullified  and  sullied, 
since  the  necessity  of  sinning  was  fastened  upon  every  human  being. 
It  is  impossible  to  recognize  the  divine  aversion  to  wrong  and  de¬ 
pravity  in  a  contrivance  which  indefinitely  perpetuates  depravity 
and  wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  it  suggests  that  sin  is  of  slight  ac¬ 
count  in  the  divine  judgment.  And  as  little  as  the  divine  holi¬ 
ness  is  illustrated  in  the  doctrine  of  an  imputed  guilt,  so  little  is 
the  divine  justice  exemplified,  for  no  one  feels  the  justice  of  a 
decree  by  which  he  endures  the  divine  displeasure  for  the  fault 
of  another.  To  justify  the  tremendous  sentence  passed  upon 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  the  wickedness  of  the  disobedience  has 
been  constructively  magnified :  it  has  been  described  as  the 
height  of  unbelief,  ingratitude,  etc.,  etc.  Besides,  to  appease  the 
moral  sense,  the  sophistry  has  been  urged  that,  since  we  would 
not  have  complained  of  the  decisiveness  of  our  first  parents’  be¬ 
haviour,  if  we  had  profited  by  it,  neither  ought  we  to  complain 
now  that  we  suffer  for  it.  As  if  gratitude  were  not  called  forth 
by  unmerited  favors,  and  as  if  injustice  did  not  properly  call  for 
resentment !  If  the  disobedience  of  Adam  had  been  visited  upon 
him  and  his  posterity  by  leprosy,  and  if,  after  reaching  a  certain 
age,  the  leprous  taint  should  break  out  on  every  one,  thousands 
of  years  after  the  disobedience,  and  further,  if  this  circumstance 
were  an  arbitrary  punishment,  not  following  at  all  with  inherent 
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necessity  from  the  deed  of  Adam,  but  merely  from  the  arbitrary 
wall  of  the  Deity,  few  would  speak  of  the  justice  of  the  punish¬ 
ment.  Yet  such  a  punishment  would  have  been  infinitely  milder 
and  preferable  than  the  one  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  in. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  expected  that  in  a  world  so  full  of  mystery 
and  enigma,  there  should  also  be  mysteries  in  religion.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  does  not  hold  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
the  particular  form  of  punishment  visited  upon  the  fallen  race. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  the  absolute  Sov¬ 
ereign.  From  all  that  appears  the  first  parents  might  as  well 
have  been  punished  with  sterility,  or  by  immediate  destruction, 
or  by  eternal  perdition.  It  is  difficult  to  say  wThy  any  of  these 
punishments  would  not  have  fitted  the  case,  as  well  as  the  one 
commonly  alleged. 

Nor  did  the  divine  mercy  constitute  the  ground  for  choosing 
this  particular  penalty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  mercy  to 
inflict  the  extreme  punishment  upon  tivo  persons  rather  than 
upon  untold  millions.  Nor  would  the  “  glory  of  God  ”  have 
suffered  as  much  by  one  of  these  penalties  suggested,  as  it  is 
overclouded  by  the  doctrine  assumed. 

Most  grievously  is  our  idea  of  God  affected  in  this,  that  God 
is  represented  as  being  neither  fair  nor  benevolent  towards  his 
children.  It  is  a  very  rough  and  undivine  justice  that  deals  with 
men  in  this  wholesale  wray.  Souls  of  men,  thus  doomed  to  sin 
and  ignorance,  and  misery  and  death,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  seem  of  slight  account  before  their  maker.  And  the  less 
the  justice  of  the  scheme  is  apparent,  the  more  striking  is  the 
absence  of  divine  love  and  goodness.  The  doctrine  attributes  a 
cold-heartedness  and  arbitrariness  to  God,  which  we  naturally  find 
unendurable.  The  mind  cannot  reconcile  the  notions  of  a  Crea¬ 
tor  so  sovereign  and  callous  and  a  Redeemer  so  unspeakably  piti¬ 
ful  and  tender  as  revealed  in  Christ.  In  the  fundamental  dogma 
about  sin,  human  beings  seem  of  no  account,  in  the  Gospel  they  ap¬ 
pear  worth  dying  for.  No  wonder  minds,  other  than  those  under 
the  spell  and  charm  of  a  great  system,  are  overcome  with  perplexity 
and  dismay.  There  are  several  things  worth  noting  concerning 
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this  dogma.  First,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  which  the  entire  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  seems  ignorant :  the  writers  have  much  to  say  about  human 
guilt  and  divine  justice,  about  wrath  and  repentance,  but  nothing 
indicating  their  knowledge  of  our  doctrine  of  the  Fall.  If  Amos 
or  Isaiah  had  undertaken  to  write  a  creed  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  this  doctrine  would  have  been  wanting.  The  only  data  for 
the  dogma  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  contained  in 
Genesis  3,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  what  is  found 
there,  can  carry  the  load  of  the  theory.  Again,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Savior  indeed  speaks  very  clearly  of  sin  and  its 
sinfulness  ;  but  Jesus  gives  no  intimation  that  he  held  such  a 
doctrine.  Out  of  his  recorded  utterances  no  one  would  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  frame  the  theory.  And  we  find  a  like  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  excepting  the  Pauline. 
Peter,  James  and  John  seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  doctrine, 
Paul,  if  he  cannot  be  proven  to  have  held  the  Calvinistic  view, 
plainly  taught  that  sin  and  death  entered  the  race  by  the  first 
man.  But  even  Paul  is  so  far  from  accepting  premises  necessary 
to  the  dogma  concerning  man’s  original  state,  that  he  deliberately 
declares,  that  the  first  man  was  created  in  an  inferior  condition. 
“  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam 
was  made  a  quickening  spirit  ;  the  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy.” 

_ -  The  proofs  for  the  great  doctrines  are  drawn  from  Paul’s 

writings.  And  what  does  that  mean  ?  Paul  was  separated  from 
the  occurrence  of  which  he  speaks  by  an  interval  of  many  thous¬ 
and  years.  He  therefore  did  not  get  his  knowledge  from  first 
hand.  No  one  can  vouch  for  historical  facts  if  he  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts.  Whence  then  may  Paul  have 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  Fall,  and  what  is  it  worth?  No 
doubt  he  inferred  this  doctrine  from  Genesis.  In  Paul  there 
was  the  rarest  union  of  head  and  heart.  It  was  a  necessity  of 
his  mind  to  reason  out  things  and  bring  them  into  a  system. 
But  for  us  it  must  become  a  question  what  value  we  may  attach 
to  his  speculations  and  inferences.  Every  Christian  has  the  same 
right  to  examine  and  test  the  theory  that  Paul  had  to  make  it. 
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Paul,  who  said  that  knowledge  is  in  part,  would  be  the  last  man 
to  deny  this  right ;  and  this  free,  though  earnest  use  of  scripture, 
instead  of  being  the  death  of  religion,  will  give  it  new  life.  It 
does  not  destroy  religious  faith  but  clears  away  difficulties,  so 
that  it  may  grow  to  vastly  larger  proportions. 

Paul,  therefore,  can  afford  us  no  help  beyond  what  we  find  in 
Genesis,  and  to  the  passage  in  Genesis  we  must  go  to  find  the 
foundation  of  a  doctrine,  that  casts  so  dark  a  shadow  upon  the 
name  of  God. 

Now  the  narrative  in  Genesis  does  not  propose  to  present  the 
portrait  of  a  perfect  man.  If  it  did,  this  trait  of  the  narrative 
would  have  been  brought  out  into  clear  relief.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  how  a  person  so  perfect  in  righteousness  and  holiness  as 
the  dogma  demands,  could  be  so  temptable  and  fall  as  easily  and 
quickly,  for  the  stay  in  Paradise  is  supposed  to  have  been  very 
short  indeed.  Some  suppose  that  Adam  was  innocent  and  also 
ignorant  as  a  little  child,  but  do  not  seem  to  perceive  that  this 
supposition  embarrasses  the  doctrine  still  more.  And  quite  as 
impossible  is  it  to  conceive  that  a  being  so  perfect  in  goodness, 
should  not  immediately  after  his  lapse,  have  repented,  confessed 
and  found  full  and  free  forgiveness.  On  the  contrary  the  nar¬ 
rator  implies  that  our  first  parents  had  like  human  failings  with 
all.  To-day,  in  a  supposedly  fallen  and  totally  depraved  world, 
very  common  men,  when  confronted  with  an  error,  unhesitatingly 
admit  their  wrong:.  Millions  of  men,  who  know  themselves  to 
come  far  short  of  their  ideal,  frankly  acknowledge  their  trans¬ 
gressions.  Not  so  the  protoplast  alleged  to  have  been  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness.  He  seeks  to  hide  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Almighty  and,  then  to  cast  the  blame  upon  his  wife,  and  she 
again  puts  the  blame  upon  the  serpent.  How  does  this  fact  fit 
the  -dogma? 

Nor  will  the  hypothesis  that  an  instantaneous  moral  deteriora¬ 
tion  followed  upon  the  act  of  disobedience,  help  us  out.  Such  a 
decay  of  the  moral  faculty  were  nothing  but  a  decay  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  faculty,  since  the  moral  faculty  is  nothing  else  than  the 
mind  operating  in  the  sphere  of  right  or  wrong.  Then  the  Fall 
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would  have  been  an  approach  towards  idiocy  and  irresponsibility 
as  well  as  a  fall  into  moral  depravity  and  turpitude. 

And  what  should  we  say  of  the  theory,  that  because  a  person 
once  makes  an  error  in  mathematics,  he  shall  never  again  be  able 
to  solve  problems  correctly  ?  Yet  this  theory  would  be  analogous 
to  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  no  less  preposterous ; 
indeed,  the  dogmatic  theory  is  far  more  outrageous,  for  it  holds 
that  because  Adam  once  willed  wrong,  neither  he  nor  his  pos¬ 
terity  to  the  end  of  time  can  will  right,  unless  by  a  miracle  of 
converting  grace. 

It  is  strange  how  a  system  of  theology  warps  and  paralyzes  the 
understanding.  When  the  question  is  asked  why  God  did  not 
come  to  the  assistance  of  man  in  his  temptation  and  graciously 
strengthen  him  to  overcome,  thus  preventing  the  tragedy  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  answer  is  made,  that  this  would  have  been  degrading 
man  to  a  thing,  a  limitation  of  his  free  personality,  and  that  an 
obedience  secured  in  this  way  would  have  been  without  moral 
value,  because  not  free.  There  is  scarcely  a  minister,  who,  has 
not  given  some  plausible  reason,  why  God  should  not  interfere, 
but  ought  to  leave  the  tempted  man  full  freedom  of  action.  But 
the  same  theology  that  makes  these  statements  ends  by  teaching 
predestination,  irresistible  grace  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  A  mode  of  action  that  is  all  wrong  in  anthropology  be¬ 
comes  adorable  grace  in  soteriology.  And  the  contradiction  is 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation ! 

The  narrative  in  Genesis  does  not  seem  to  intend  to  give  the 
origin  of  human  sin.  It  does  explicitly  state  why  men  and  women 
have  their  hardships  to  endure,  and  why  they  must  die,  and  why 
the  earth  is  full  of  thorns  and  thistles  and  why  the  serpent  crawls 
upon  its  belly.  But  there  is  no  intimation  why  human  nature  is 
inclined  to  evil ;  the  power  of  sin  over  men  is  not  explicitly  set 
forth  as  a  consequence  of  Adam’s  disobedience.  That  is  to  say, 
the  chief  point  for  the  dogma  of  the  Fall  is  omitted,  while  minor 
and  unimportant  circumstances  are  related.  Evidently  the  writer 
had  no  conception  of  man’s  original  state,  like  that  of  the  Church, 
and  no  idea,  that  through  the  one  act  of  the  one  man  all  men 
were  doomed  to  wickedness. 
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The  suspicion  grows  upon  one  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is 
a  beautiful  legend  dating  from  a  very  early  age  and  giving  the 
then  most  plausible  account  of  the  aenigmas  of  life.  The  doctrine 
of  the  creation  in  six  days  has  been  quite  generally  abandoned, 
and  why  the  story  of  the  temptation  and  disobedience  must  be 
regarded  as  actual  history,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  history  of  the 
first  human  experience  appears  to  be  a  poetical  invention  with  the 
purpose  of  accounting  for  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  life  and 
the  necessity  of  dying.  It  is  a  beautiful  story  with  a  truly  re¬ 
ligious  purpose  in  that  it  intends  to  present  God  as  clear  of  all 
blame.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  build  a  theology  upon  this 
doctrine,  so  much  at  war  with  our  science  and  our  sentiment* 
The  dogma  of  original  sin  prevents  the  heart  from  seeing  God 
as  infinitely  just  and  good ;  and  not  a  generation  has  passed 
which  was  not  troubled  and  perplexed  by  it. 

How  absurd,  for  example,  is  the  notion  that  not  only  mankind, 
but  the  whole  animal  world  suffers  death,  on  account  of  Adam’s 
disobedience,  and  how  doubly  absurd  that  death  was  active  among 
animals  before  the  appearance  of  man,  because  God  foresaw  that 
man  would  sin !  The  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  harmless 
creatures  for  a  sin  not  yet  committed  by  man  !  As  well  might 
mankind  be  tortured  for  the  errors  of  fallen  angels,  as  that  the 
animal  kingdom  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  fallen  men,  or  as 
well  might  the  angels  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  men  !  The 
theory  thoroughly  undermines  the  very  notion  of  justice. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  when  such  things  are  ascribed  to  God,  that 
fear  plays  a  great  role  in  religion,  especially  since  this  doctrine  is 
one  of  the  first  lessons  in  religious  instruction? 

The  sense  of  sin  and  ill  dessert  is  quite  as  well  accounted  for 
on  the  assumption  that  man  was  intended  to  reach  perfection  as 
on  the  assumption  that  he  has  lost  it.  The  sense  of  right  and 
duty  is  grounded  in  the  human  mind,  just  as  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  is  known  to  be  higher  and  more  important  than  that.  In¬ 
deed  the  moral  sense  and  the  moral  destination  of  man  is  given 
in  his  rationality.  Righteousness  is  taught  and  demanded  by 

reason.  The  failure  to  attain  the  ideal  of  action  and  being  causes 
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the  sense  of  sin  and  demerit  and  a  true  and  healthy  sense  it  is. 
If  this  sense  were  lost  we  would  indeed  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
brute  world.  And  there  is  this  intensely  practical  interest  in 
accepting  the  theory  that  man  is  made  for  perfection  but  not  yet 
perfect,  that  we  retain  a  God  whom  we  can,  from  the  heart,  wor¬ 
ship  and  adore. 

There  may  be  reasons  in  the  very  nature  of  things  why  man 
should  be  created  with  the  purpose  of  growth  in  moral  character 
as  well  as  in  knowledge.  Evidently  there  is  a  law  of  progress 
active  in  history,  an  upward  tendency  in  all  things ;  why  should 
not  man  have  stood  under  such  a  law  and  tendency  from  the  very 
beginning  ?  Besides,  how  can  human  character  reach  its  highest 
development  without  exercise  and  growth  by  means  of  social 
relations  ?  Paradise  would  not  furnish  as  good  a  field  for  moral 
development  as  the  complex  social  organization  of  our  day.  Is 
it  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  are  characters  as  lovely,  rich  and 
perfect  in  this  age  as  ever  in  the  past?  Paradise  is  not  behind 
us  but  in  front.  Perfection  is  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of 
moral  processes.  And  this  end  can  only  be  reached  in  a  moral 
way.  The  road  now  leads  through  evil  and  sin.  This  we  may 
not  be  able  to  explain.  But  much  is  gained  when  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  not  due  to  any  arbitrary  arrangement  of  God ;  for  then 
we  can  love  and  worship  Him  as  a  father,  as  well  as  reverence 
Him  as  a  sovereign. 


V. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  evils  of  intemperance  are  sufficiently  great  to  enlist  the 
attention  of  every  lover  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sociologist.  When  we  are  told  that  in  the  United  States 
one  billion  dollars  are  annually  spent  for  intoxicating  drink,  and 
that  thirty  thousand  men  are  annually  dying  of  the  effects  of  in¬ 
temperance,  and  when  we  reflect  how  much  poverty  and  suffering 
this  must  entail  upon  vast  numbers  of  innocent  people,  we  may 
get  some  idea  of  the  misery  produced  by  the  evil  of  intemperance, 
and  have  our  indignation  aroused  against  an  order  of  society  that 
allows  such  an  evil  to  exist.  But  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the 
wide-spread  disorder  and  ruin  produced  by  the  evil  of  intemper¬ 
ance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  one  need  not  go  very  deep 
into  the  study  of  statistics,  which  at  any  rate  are  not  always  re¬ 
liable,  but  are  often  prepared  and  published  in  the  interest  of  a 
class  or  a  party.  All  that  is  necessary  is  simply  to  look  out  upon 
society  as  it  exists  in  any  particular  community.  Let  any  one 
go  through  the  streets  of  any  city,  like  Lancaster,  which  however  is 
not  one  of  the  worst  in  this  regard,  and  let  him  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  saloons,  and  then  think  of  the  number  of  families  within 
his  own  acquaintance  made  wretched  by  the  intemperance  of  some 
of  their  members,  and  he  may  get  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  what 
this  evil  means.  The  pastor  of  any  church  in  city  or  town  will 
have  abundant  opportunities  to  study  from  life  the  evil  effects  of 
strong  drink  upon  individuals  and  communities. 

And  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  the  evil  which 
exists  in  the  world  has  its  root  in  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors.  This  mistake  is  sometimes  made  by  ardent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  temperance,  and  sometimes  also  by  persons  who  are  not 
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advocates  of  temperance.  All  the  poverty,  all  the  crime,  and  all 
the  misery  of  the  world,  according  to  some  enthusiastic  temper¬ 
ance  people,  may  he  traced  directly  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors ;  and,  according  to  these  people,  all  that  would  be 
required  to  turn  the  world  into  a  Paradise,  would  be  to  prohibit 
by  law  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  liquors.  This  view  is 
not  seldom  endorsed  by  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  temper¬ 
ance  at  all,  but  who  are  interested  in  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
working  classes  to  better  economic  conditions.  When  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  working  classes  is  pointed  to  as  a  reason  why 
they  should  have  better  wages,  the  exploiting  operator  will  not 
seldom  pretend  that  laborers  are  poor  only  because  they  are  in¬ 
temperate  and  spend  their  wages  for  liquor.  There  is  even 
reason  to  suspect  that,  during  political  campaigns,  and  during 
seasons  of  economic  agitation  and  excitement,  dust  is  raised  on 
this  subject  by  interested  parties  in  order  to  draw  off  attention 
from  other  questions.  It  is  not  particularly  to  the  interest  of  the 
employers  of  labor,  that  the  laboring  men  should  be  prosperous 
and  thrifty ;  for  this  makes  them  the  more  independent  and  ex¬ 
acting  in  their  demands.  In  fact,  the  poorer  they  are,  the  more 
absolutely  are  they  in  the  power  of  their  employers.  And  it  is, 
therefore,  not  an  unheard-of  occurrence  that  employers  who  prate 
about  intemperance  being  the  cause  of  all  poverty,  furnish  the 
capital  by  which  liquor  saloons  are  conducted.  Doubtless  intem¬ 
perance  is  a  cause  of  poverty,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  cause. 

So  also  it  is  as  to  the  relation  between  intemperance  and  crime. 
Many  crimes  are  doubtless  due  to  intemperance,  and  some  are 
committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  But  intemperance  is  not 
responsible  for  nearly  as  much  crime  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
In  fact  the  most  desperate  criminals  are  nearly  always  sober  men. 
Holmes,  the  most  fiendish  murderer  of  this  or  any  other  age, 
was  never  drunk.  Men  who  plan  crimes,  men  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  crime  as  an  occupation,  can  not  afford  to  be  intemperate. 
They  must  be  sober  and  have  their  wits  about  them  constantly. 
Small  crimes,  such  as  disorderly  conduct  in  its  various  forms,  and 
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sometimes  even  crimes  of  violence  and  murder,  may  have  their 
cause  in  intemperance,  but  not  generally  willful  and  premeditated 
crimes.  The  fact  that,  as  a  general  thing,  almost  all  crimes  are 
by  the  criminal  classes  themselves  ascribed  to  intemperance  as 
their  cause,  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that  crimes 
committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication  do  not  involve  as  much  guilt 
as  crimes  which  are  committed  in  cold  blood.  A  man  who  com¬ 
mits  a  crime  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  will  be  apt  to  plead 
afterwards  that  it  was  not  himself  but  the  liquor  that  was  in  him, 
that  was  responsible  for  his  evil  deed.  To  have  committed  a 
crime  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  not  supposed  to  demon¬ 
strate  as  base  a  nature,  as  if  one  had  deliberately  plotted  and 
committed  a  crime  in  cold  blood.  Hence,  if  one  were  to  go  into 
a  penitentiary  and  ask  its  inmates  what  brought  them  there,  they 
would  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  say  that  it  was  liquor :  but 
that  would  not  by  any  means  be  conclusive  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And  yet  it  remains  true  that  intemperance  is  responsible, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  crime  that  is 
committed  in  civilized  communities. 

But  if  intemperance  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  prolific 
cause  of  poverty  and  crime,  what,  we  ask,  is  the  cause  of  in¬ 
temperance  ?  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  intemperance  is  a  vice. 
a  sin ,  and  that  as  such  it  has  its  cause  in  the  will ;  for  there  can 
be  no  sin  that  is  not  volitional,  at  least  negatively,  if  not  posi¬ 
tively.  If  a  man  were  compelled  by  physical  force  to  drink  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor,  or  if  he  were  led  to  drink  it  in  ignorance  of  its 
effects,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  drunkenness  ;  but  if 
a  man  consents  to  drink  of  his  own  will,  knowingly  and  deliber¬ 
ately,  then  he  is  guilty.  But  the  will  acts  under  the  influence  of 
incitement  or  motive.  If,  then,  the  will  were  always  strong 
enough  to  resist  all  incitements  to  drink,  whether  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal,  that  is,  all  appetites  and  temptations,  then  there  never 
would  be  any  sin  of  intemperance ;  for  a  positive  resolve  to  get 
drunk,  without  any  incitement  or  cause,  is  inconceivable.  The 
will  never  acts  without  motive  ;  if  it  did  so,  it  would  cease  to  be 
will,  and  become  merely  an  impulse  of  nature.  Even  in  the  com- 
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mission  of  sin  the  will  follows  some  motive,  in  which  evil  pre¬ 
sents  itself  under  the  counterfeit  appearance  of  good.  The  fact 
that  the  nature  of  the  motive  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  will  itself,  so  that  the  same  object  or  occasion  may  have  dif¬ 
ferent  effects  upon  different  persons,  makes  no  difference  so  far 
as  the  inciting  or  impelling  power  of  the  motive  is  concerned, 
The  counterfeit  appearance  of  good  is  still  the  immediate  cause 
of  a  sinful  action.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  sins  of  the 
flesh,  in  which  some  bodily  appetite  or  craving  solicits  the  will 
to  unlawful  or  excessive  indulgence  ;  to  which  solicitation  the  will 
yields  in  consequence  of  a  defective  power  of  self-determination. 
The  person  knows  that  the  motive  is  evil,  but  has  not  the  power 
to  resist  it.  This  is  a  contradiction  in  human  nature,  the  present 
existence  of  which  must  be  admitted  by  the  moralist. 

We  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  the  conception  of  moral  responsibility. 
There  can  be  no  sin  and  no  guilt  without  the  power  of  self-de¬ 
termination,  or  freedom,  in  the  agent.  A  brick  falling  from  a 
wall  and  killing  a  man  is  not  guilty  of  the  sin  of  murder ;  and  an 
animal  that  kills  a  man  in  a  fit  of  blind  rage,  may  be  a  44  bad  ” 
animal,  and  should  be  destroyed  perhaps  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  killing  more  men,  but  it  will  not  be  judged  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime.  What  gives  man  his  44  power  of  sinning  ”  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  endowed  with  moral  freedom,  or  with  the  faculty 
of  consciously  and  volitionally  determining  his  own  conduct. 
But  we  should  be  greatly  mistaken  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  by 
moral  freedom  was  meant  a  perfect  power  of  self-determination 
at  every  moment.  In  fact  moral  freedom  is  an  acquired,  not  a 
congenital  quality  of  the  will.  The  will  must  learn  to  be  free, 
just  as  the  reason  must  learn  to  be  rational,  or  the  intellect  to  be 
intelligent.  No  human  being  has  ever  been  born  free,  just  as  no 
one  has  ever  been  born  wise,  or  learned.  By  a  moral  process  of 
development  the  will  must  pass  from  a  state  of  impotence, 
through  immaturity,  to  perfect  or  real  freedom.  But  now,  while 
in  this  condition  of  immaturity,  the  will  may  be  met  by  an  ap¬ 
petite  or  desire  from  within,  perhaps  excited  by  some  external 
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object ;  and  allowing  itself  to  be  moved  by  such  appetite  or  de¬ 
sire,  though  conscious  of  its  unlawful  character,  the  will  is  led  to 
commit  a  sinful  act.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of 
the  origin  of  sin  given  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (1 :  14,  15), 
“  When  lust  ( desire ,  im&jfiia')  hath  conceived  (received  into 
itself  the  will  as  a  fertilizing  power)  it  beareth  sin  :  and  sin  when 
it  is  full  grown,  bringeth  forth  death.” 

Now  of  the  origin  of  intemperance  the  account  will  be  some¬ 
what  as  follows  :  There  is  in  human  nature  an  instinctive  crav¬ 
ing  (£7zv#y/>da)  for  stimulation,  which  seizes  upon  various  objects 
in  order  to  its  own  satisfaction.  This  craving  seems  to  have  its 
origin  in  a  depressed  state  of  vitality  especially  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  its  strength  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  that  depression.  The  universal  existence  of  the  craving  for 
stimulation,  then,  seems  to  prove  a  universal  abnormal  weakness 
in  human  nature ;  and  the  variation  of  the  strength  of  that 
craving  suggests  a  variation  in  the  degree  of  weakness.  How 
human  nature  has  come  to  be  in  this  condition  of  weakness — 
“the  flesh  warring  against  the  spirit  ” — or  whether  it  was  never 
otherwise  since  man  became  man,  is  a  question  with  which  we  are 
not  now  concerned,  and  which  we  do  not  discuss.  But  from 
what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  that  whatever  tends  to  depress 
the  degree  of  vitality  in  any  human  being,  must,  in  the  way  of 
reaction,  tend  to  produce  an  abnormal  desire  for  stimulation  ; 
and  that  becomes  a  temptation  which  the  will  in  countless  in¬ 
stances  is  incapable  of  resisting.  Not  that  the  will  has  not 
something  to  do  with  the  indulgence.  It  enters  into  the  desire 
and  transforms  it  into  act.  For  example,  it  is  the  will  that  sets 
the  feet  in  motion  towards  the  grogshop,  that  turns  the  hand  in 
holding  up  the  cup  to  the  lips,  and  that  moves  the  lips  in  swal¬ 
lowing  the  drink ;  but  in  all  this  the  will  is  the  slave  of  an  appe¬ 
tite  which  is  born  of  a  low  or  depressed  state  of  nervous  vitality, 
and  which,  moreover,  becomes  stronger  and  more  irresistible  the 
oftener  it  is  indulged.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  material  or  in¬ 
citing  cause  of  intemperance.  That  cause  is  a  condition  of  the 
physical  system,  which  the  will  either  can  not  or  does  not  control. 
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This  is  a  proposition  that  would  be  proven,  if  proof  were  needed, 
by  the  large  measure  of  success  that  has  attended  the  Keely 
cure ,  which  consists  in  reducing  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
nerves  by  the  administration  of  drugs. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  intemperance  will  explain  the  fact 
that  such  circumstances  as  trouble,  over-exertion  of  the  physical 
and  mental  powers,  and  an  insufficient  amount  of  proper  food  to 
supply  the  continuous  waste  of  muscular  and  nervous  tissue,  tend 
to  the  production  or  increase  of  intemperance.  The  man  who  is 
in  trouble,  will,  perhaps,  chew  more  tobacco,  smoke  more  cigars,  or 
drink  more  whiskey,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  his  depressed 
nerves,  than  he  would  if  he  were  in  better  circumstances ;  and  if 
intemperance  is  the  cause  of  much  domestic  unhappiness,  domes¬ 
tic  infelicity  is,  on  the  other  hand,  also  the  cause  of  much  intem¬ 
perance.  So  the  man  who  has  not  sufficient  nutritious  food  to 
meet  the  daily  waste  of  his  physical  system,  will  be  driven  to  the 
use  of  either  tobacco  or  alcohol  as  a  relief  to  his  depressed  nerves. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  both  tobacco  and  alcohol,  used  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  a  less  degree  coffee  and  tea,  tend  to  retard  the 
process  of  decomposition  in  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems 
consequent  upon  exertion ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  use  of  them 
will  make  it  possible,  temporarily  at  least,  to  do  with  less  food  than 
would  otherwise  be  needed  ;  although  in  the  long  run  the  conse¬ 
quences  must  rather  be  bad  than  good.*  Have  we  not  here  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact  that  factory  operatives  whose  nerves  are  con¬ 
tinually  jarred  by  the  whirring  of  machinery,  and  whose  dinner 
is  made  for  the  most  part  on  cold  potatoes  and  dry  bread,  and 
other  persons  whose  diet  is  habitually  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
system  in  a  sound  and  vigorous  condition,  are  so  much  inclined 
to  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  other  stimulants  ?  The 
German  peasant  drinks  beer,  because  the  amount  of  nutritious 
food  he  can  afford  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  his  life.  These 
facts  are  not  disproved  by  pointing  to  some  intemperate  persons 

*  See  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1860,  pp.  78  and  400.  Dr.  Carpenter’s  statements  are  now  accepted  by 
all  competent  authorities  in  physiological  science,  and  only  disputed  by  per¬ 
sons  whose  minds  are  warped  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 
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among  the  wealthy  and  more  comfortable  classes,  who  are  not 
suffering  from  want  of  food.  That  there  may  be  other  causes 
leading  to  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants  than  those  which 
are  here  pointed  out  does  not  prove  that  these  are  not  real,  and 
most  influential  in  their  action.  If,  then,  intemperance  is  often 
a  cause  of  poverty,  who  will  tell  us  how  much  of  the  existing 
intemperance  is  due  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  masses,  for 
which  the  unequal  and  unjust  organization  of  the  social  forces  at 
the  present  time  must  be  considered  responsible?  And  before 
we  denounce  the  drunkard  and  the  saloon  keeper,  it  becomes  us 
to  inquire  how  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  existing  evil 
lies  at  our  own  doors,  and  at  the  doors  of  society  in  general. 
Here  is  where  the  problem  of  temperance  connects  itself  with  the 
sociological  questions  of  the  present  age. 

But  we  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
evil  of  intemperance.  And  here  two  opposite  but  complementary 
principles  are  to  be  maintained :  first  that,  intemperance  being  a 
vice,  or  sin,  the  remedy  for  it  must  include  spiritual  and  moral 
means  ;  and  secondly  that,  intemperance  having  its  material  cause 
in  physical  conditions,  the  remedy  must  include  an  amendment  of 
these  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  remedy  for  intemperance 
must  be  both  moral  and  physical,  individual  and  social. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  truth  must  be  recognized  that  in¬ 
temperance  is  sin ,  an  effect  of  volition,  and  that,  therefore,  it  can 
only  be  overcome,  or  escaped,  by  the  self-assertion  of  the  will 
through  the  grace  of  God.  This  is  the  view  which  is  taken  of  it 
in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  everywhere  denounced  as  a  sin  ;  and  ex¬ 
hortations  are  addressed  to  the  will  of  the  individual  to  be  tem¬ 
perate  in  all  things.  The  Greek  word  for  temperance  is  iy/i  pars'd, 
from  iv  in  and  xpdzo~  power,  and  implies  the  idea  of  one's  having 
himself  in  his  own  power,  or  the  idea  of  self-possession  and  self- 
control.  Not  that  the  idea  of  a  solicitation  of  the  flesh  to  unlaw¬ 
ful  indulgences  is  denied  or  ignored.  That  idea  is  recognized 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  human  nature  which  powerfully  solicits  the  will  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  sensual  desires  in  a  way  that  is  unlawful ;  and  this  ten- 
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dency  is  hereditary,  its  strength  depending  more  or  less  upon  the 
conduct  of  past  generations.  This  fact  was  recognized  already  in 
ancient  Israel,  and  expressed  in  the  common  proverb,  alluded  to 
by  several  of  the  prophets  :  44  The  parents  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  But  notwithstanding 
this  recognition  of  a  natural  tendency  to  sinful  indulgence  in 
humanity,  the  Scriptures  also  recognize  the  will  as  a  personal 
power  of  self-determination  which,  ideally  at  least,  is  capable  of 
controlling  the  impulses  of  the  flesh.  It  may  abdicate  this  power, 
or  it  may  never  have  exercised  it,  and  so  be  practically  a  slave  to 
the  law  of  sin  in  the  flesh.  But  the  idea  of  will  is  the  idea  of 
personal  control  of  the  lower  tendencies  of  our  nature ;  and  man 
is  not  virtuous ,  that  is,  he  is  not  truly  man,  vir ,  until  this  idea  of 
the  will  is  practically  realized.  Hence  to  the  will  the  appeal 
must  be  made  in  any  effort  to  deliver,  or  preserve,  men  from  the 
evil  of  intemperance,  as  from  the  evil  of  every  other  sin ;  and  the 
aid  of  divine  grace  must  be  brought  to  it  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
assert  its  power.  No  man  can  be  virtuous  involuntarily.  And 
the  voluntary  agency,  or  the  will,  must  be  more  than  a  power  de¬ 
termined  by  something  outside  of  itself ;  it  must  be  self-determin¬ 
ing.  The  virtue  of  temperance,  accordingly,  could  not  exist  if 
self-indulgence  were  a  physical  impossibility,  and  if  there  were 
no  room  for  the  self-determining  action  of  the  will. 

This  truth  is  often  forgotten  by  the  advocates  of  temperance. 
They  see  nothing  but  the  fact  of  the  tendency  to  self-indulgence, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  external  circumstances  stimulating 
that  tendency,  on  the  other  ;  and  their  whole  effort  is  directed 
towards  the  abolition  of  those  circumstances.  In  the  view  of 
these  advocates  of  temperance,  intemperance  is  a  condition,  or  a 
disease,  rather  than  a  sin,  and  calls  not  for  censure,  but  for  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  intemperate  man  is  unfortunate  rather  than  immoral. 
He  drinks  because  he  can  not  help  it ;  as  the  animal  eats  when 
it  is  hungry  and  there  is  any  food  within  reach.  The  blame  rests 
upon  the  liquor  dealer,  or  upon  companions  who  set  the  example, 
or  upon  society  which  permits  the  liquor  traffic.  The  only  thing, 
therefore,  that  can  be  done  is  to  banish  the  saloon,  and  make  the 
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sale  of  liquor  unlawful.  The  extreme  view  is  frequently  taken 
that  alcoholic  beverages,  in  any  form  or  quantity,  are  physically 
injurious  and  morally  wrong  ;  and  the  rule  of  total  abstinence  is 
laid  down  as  the  law  for  all  Christian  persons.  And  as  this  view 
seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  general  practice  of  using  wine  in 
Bible  times,  refuge  is  often  taken  in  the  notion  that  the  wines  of 
the  Bible,  especially  when  they  are  the  objects  of  praise,  wrere  not 
fermented  wines,  but  merely  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape — a  view 
which  every  Biblical  scholar  knows  to  be  absolutely  untenable, 
but  the  blind  assertion  of  which  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  popular  prejudice  often  sets  Biblical  scholarship 
at  defiance.  St.  Paul’s  suggestions  of  prudential  charity  are 
transformed  into  an  iron  rule,  and  his  quotation  of  the  Gnostic 
sentence,  “  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,”  is  turned  into  a 
sense  the  very  opposite  from  that  in  which  it  was  intended. 
From  this  Gnostic  point  of  view,  individual  moral  temperance 
work — the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  temperance  to  individuals, 
and  the  effort  to  reform  society  by  persuading  individuals  to  con¬ 
trol  themselves — is  often  sneered  at  as  totally  inadequate.  This 
is  doubtless  a  defective  view  of  temperance  ;  and  it  is  frequently 
advocated  in  a  most  intemperate  manner.  May  we  not  in  this 
circumstance  perceive  the  cause  of  its  general  inefficiency  and 
helplessness?  For,  in  spite  of  the  agitation  on  the  subject  wrhich 
has  prevailed  with  increasing  intensit}’  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  evil  of  intemperance  has  been  increasing,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  saloons  relatively  to  the  population  is  now  larger  than  ever. 
This  fact  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  due  in  part  to  peculiar  socio¬ 
logical  conditions ;  but  it  is  due  in  part  also,  we  can  not  help 
believing,  to  a  misdirection  of  temperance  effort.  The  evil  of 
intemperance  can  never  be  stamped  out  by  merely  physical  or 
legal  means.  Even  the  Keely  cure  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
make  men  temperate.  It  is  possible  by  means  of  drugs  to  quiet 
the  disordered  nerves  and  prevent  them  from  crying  out  for  ever 
more  stimulants,  and  so  to  give  the  will  a  chance  to  assert  its 
power  of  self-control ;  but  without  such  self-assertion  of  the  will 
the  man  can  never  be  temperate.  We  repeat,  then,  that  in  all 
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temperance  work  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  individual  must 
be  the  object  of  appeal ;  and  in  its  enslaved  condition  the  will 
must  be  met  by  the  grace  and  power  of  the  gospel  in  order  to  its 
self-deliverance  and  self-assertion. 

But  there  is  truth  also  in  the  other  view,  the  view  that  the 
evil  of  intemperance  can  never  be  healed  merely  by  means  ap 
plied  to  the  individual,  and  that  in  order  to  this  end  social  in¬ 
fluences  must  be  enlisted  to  help  the  personal.  We  have  already 
seen  that  intemperance  has  its  inciting  cause  in  a  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  which  morbidly  crave  stimulation,  and  that 
this  cause  may  be  intensified  by  external  circumstances,  such  as 
temptation  and  the  pressure  of  the  burden  of  life.  Among  these 
exciting  circumstances  the  liquor  traffic,  as  it  is  now  conducted, 
is  the  most  potent.  This  traffic  is  organized  with  the  view  of 
making  money  out  of  men’s  weakness  and  vice.  It  thrives  on 
sin,  and  on  the  misery  which  sin  produces.  It  employs  in  its 
service  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  and  is  generally  allied  with 
“  practical  politics,”  and  with  the  money  power  of  the  country. 
It  manifests  a  stupendous  degree  of  energy  and  cunning  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  sets  its  traps  for  the  unwary  and  draws  them 
into  its  toils.  For  this  purpose  it  plants  its  gilded  saloons  in  the 
most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  city,  and  its  dens  on  every  cor¬ 
ner  and  in  every  alley.  It  tempts  men’s  appetites  by  putting  out 
suggestive  and  fascinating  signs.  It  sends  out  its  agents  to  draw 
into  its  net  the  young  and  the  inexperienced.  The  more  men  of 
intemperate  habits  there  are  in  a  community,  the  more  profitable 
will  be  the  liquor  trade ;  and,  hence,  beguilement  and  corruption 
are  among  the  means  which  it  employs  in  its  service. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  force  of  the  argument  of  the  prohibitionist. 
He  says,  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  much  impression  upon 
the  evil  of  intemperance  by  mere  moral  suasion.  Moral  reform, 
gospel  reform,  as  you  call  it,  may  be  all  right,  but  will  never 
amount  to  much  so  long  as  you  let  the  liquor  traffic  exist.  How 
long  will  it  take  you  to  remove  from  the  land  the  curse  of  intem¬ 
perance,  if,  while  you  reform  one  drunkard  by  moral  suasion,  you 
allow  the  saloons  to  make  two  or  three  others  ?  It  is  not  cure 
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that  you  want  so  much,  as  prevention.  Prevent  men  from  be¬ 
coming  drunkards,  and  you  will  have  no  drunkards  to  save.  But 
this  can  not  be  done  by  mere  individual  effort.  What  is  needed 
is  organic  action  on  the  part  of  society.  The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  must  be  prohibited  by  law.  1  ake 
away  the  temptation  to  drink,  and  there  will  be  no  yielding  to 
temptation ;  destroy  the  object  of  desire,  and  the  desire  itself 
will  cease.  This  is  a  simple  and  an  effectual  remedy.  Pull 
down  the  saloon,  and  close  up  the  distillery  and  the  brewery,  and 
the  work  is  done ;  and  the  millenium  of  peace,  of  good  will,  of 
thrift,  and  of  happiness  will  have  come.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  representation  is  correct.  The  only  point  that  is  forgotten 
is  that  such  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  organic  action 
of  society,  already  presupposes  the  redemption  of  society.  Think 
of  legislators  whose  nomination  was  accomplished  by  the  influence 
of  the  saloon,  passing  a  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and  pulling  down 
the  saloon!  But  even  if  they  should  do  this,  how  long,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  and  social  condition  of  men,  would  the  saloon  re¬ 
main  down?  Would  it  not  soon  rise  again  in  some  new  form, 
and  flourish  as  vigorously  as  ever  ?  What  is  needed  is  an  equal 
and  simultaneous  social  as  well  as  individual  regeneration.  So¬ 
ciety  must  be  born  again,  and  the  individual  must  be  born  again, 
in  order  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come  in  power.  Born 
again,  we  say,  not  destroyed.  What  is  necessary  is,  not  that  the 
social  organism  should  give  place  to  something  wholly  different 
from  itself,  but  that  it  should  be  animated  and  controlled  by  the 
same  Spirit  that  dwells  in  the  Christian  individual.  But,  it  may 
be  said,  this  is  a  condition  that  can  be  looked  for  only  at  the  end 
of  Christian  history,  and  not  while  the  process  of  development  is 
going  on.  This  we  grant,  if  the  condition  under  consideration 
be  regarded  in  its  absolute  or  ideal  perfection.  As  the  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Christian  individual  is  something  progressive — 
something  which  probably  in  no  case  comes  to  its  end  as  long  as 
a  man  lives — so  it  will  also  be  with  the  sanctification  of  societv. 

V 

But  society  is  capable  of  being  sanctified  ;  and  when  this  truth 
shall  come  to  be  thoroughly  recognized,  many  of  the  evils  which 
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are  now  wasting  the  body  politic  will  be  removed.  And  among 
these  evils  to  be  removed  is  the  present  liquor  traffic. 

To  the  plan  of  the  prohibitionist  the  objection  is  frequently 
raised  that  it  would  be  an  undue  interference  with  personal  liberty. 
The  state,  it  is  claimed,  has  no  right  to  prescribe  to  the  individual 
what  he  may  eat,  or  drink,  or  put  on.  These  are  matters  of  personal 
choice,  which  the  state  may  not  regulate.  So  neither  may  the 
state  regulate  a  man’s  business,  or  tell  him  what  employment  he 
may,  or  may  not,  follow.  The  state  has  no  more  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  man  who  wants  to  keep  a  liquor  saloon,  than  it  has  a 
right  to  interfere  with  one  who  wants  to  keep  a  grocery  store. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  last  point,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
right  of  the  state  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  is  no  longer  in 
question.  The  existence  of  the  license  laws  settles  that  question. 
A  man  can  not  open  a  liquor  saloon  without  permission  from  the 
state,  and  without  complying  with  certain  legal  conditions.  But 
if  the  state  has  the  right  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic,  it  would 
seem  that  it  must  also  have  the  right  to  suppress  it.  But  has 
the  state  the  right  also  to  regulate  the  personal  habits  of  the 
citizen  ?  In  this  democratic  country  of  ours  we  have  been 
manifesting  much  zeal  against  any4kind  of  sumptuary  laws.  Per¬ 
haps  our  zeal  has  been  in  excess  of  our  knowledge.  If  the  state 
may  tell  the  citizen  that  he  shall  not  steal,  or  commit  adultery, 
why  may  it  not  also  tell  him  that  he  shall  not  get  drunk,  and  that 
no  man  shall  carry  on  a  business  whose  object  is  to  make  him 
drunk  ?  Of  course,  the  state  must  exercise  its  powers  discreetly 
and  wisely ;  but  that  it  possesses  such  powers  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Who  is  the  state  ?  L’etat  c'est  moi,  said  Louis  XIV., 
the  state  is  myself  ;  but  in  a  democratic  country  the  people  are 
the  state,  and  the  will  of  the  people  shapes,  or  at  least  ought  to 
shape,  the  policy  of  the  government.  If,  then,  the  people  are 
Christian,  the  government  will  be  Christian  also,  and  will  rule 
according  to  Christian  principles,  whether  the  name  of  Christ  be 
in  the  Constitution  or  not.  And  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  people 
as  Christian,  in  the  interest  of  the  common  weal,  to  restrict  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  in  respect  of  the  action  of  any  dangerous 
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propensity,  who  will  dispute  the  right  of  the  exercise  of  such 
sovereign  power  ? 

But  another  objection  which  is  frequently  brought  forward 
against  the  prohibition  and  total  abstinence  theory  of  the  social 
reformer,  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Wine  was  used  universally  as 
a  beverage  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  it  was  used  by  Christ 
Himself  and  His  disciples.  The  apostle  Paul  recommends  it  to 
Timothy  on  dietetic  grounds.  Christ’s  first  miracle,  according  to 
the  Gospel  of  John,  consisted  in  the  transformation  of  water  into 
wine  at  a  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  Against  the  force  of  this 
objection  it  is  no  reply  to  insist  that  the  wines  of  Bible  times 
were  unfermented,  and  that  the  wine  which  Christ  made  at  Cana 
was  not  intoxicating.  This  view,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is 
wholly  groundless.  Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  wine 
which  Christ  made  clid  not  intoxicate  any  one ;  but  that  was  be¬ 
cause  where  Christ  is,  and  where  His  spirit  prevails,  there  can  be 
no  intemperance,  no  matter  how  much  liquor  there  may  be  stand¬ 
ing  or  flowing  around.  But  that  the  wines  used  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  ordinarily  contained  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol,  and 
were  therefore  intoxicating,  is  established  beyond  any  possibility 
of  doubt.  What  otherwise  could  be  meant  by  the  many  exhorta¬ 
tions  against  drunkenness  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ?  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  there  was  not  generally 
as  much  drunkenness  among  the  Jews  as  among  some  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  probably  because  the  climate  of  Palestine  is  not  as  highly 
electrical  and  exhausting  to  the  nerves  as  are  some  other  climates. 
The  climate  and  general  conditions  of  life  have  doubtless  much  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  intemperance  existing  among  a  people. 
For  this  reason  the  Scotch  are  less  temperate  than  the  French, 
although  in  general  the  morality  of  Scotland  does  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  that  of  France.  Consequently  the  fact  that 
Christ  made  wine  in  Palestine,  by  miracle,  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  does  by  no  means  prove  that  He  would  now  make  it  here  in 
America;  and  still  less  does  it  prove  that  He  would  sanction  the 
saloon  and  the  drinking  habits  of  modern  society.  What  is  the 
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mind  of  Christ  concerning  the  methods  of  the  liquor  traffic  to 
make  men  intemperate,  and  then  extract  profit  out  of  their  sin  ? 
That  is  the  question  for  us  now.  Not  merely  what  Christ  did 
and  said  in  Palestine  nineteen  centuries  ago,  but  what  He  has  to 
say  to  us  to-day,  is  the  thing  that  most  interests  us,  and  that 
bears  most  directly  upon  our  moral  and  social  life.  But  who 
could  for  a  moment  think  of  Christ  as  approving  the  modern 
liquor  traffic?  Or  who  could  think  of  Him  as  instructing  His 
people  not  to  act  or  vote  in  such  way  as  would  restrict  this 
traffic,  or  abolish  it,  lest  they  should  appear  to  be  mixing  up  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  with  the  things  of  this  world?  That  such 
notions  may  seemingly  be  gotten  from  the  Bible,  only  proves  that 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  may  be  used  in  such  way  as  to  kill  its 
spirit.  The  Bible  in  its  true  spirit  does  not  teach  that  what  it 
would  not  be  right  for  a  Christian  individual  to  do,  may  be  right 
for  a  Christian  society  in  its  organized  form  called  the  state,  or 
the  reverse. 

We  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  question  of  temperance  by 
summing  up  its  results  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Temperance  is  a  virtue ,  and  as  such  it  depends  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  volition  and  choice.  No  man  could  be  said  to  be  temper¬ 
ate  in  the  true  Christian  sense,  who  would  not  be  able  to  control 
his  appetite  even  when  surrounded  by  firkins  of  wine.  And  this 
ability  of  self-control  inheres  in  the  will  supported  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  Christian  grace.  This  is  the  truth  which  the  Christian 
preacher  and  moralist  must  emphasize. 

2.  Intemperance  has  its  inciting  cause  in  physical  conditions 
which  tend  to  induce  a  morbid  activity  of  the  nerves,  and  cannot 
be  entirely  removed  so  long  as  these  conditions  endure.  If  the 
moral  will  of  all  individuals  were  perfect  in  development  and 
strength,  they  would  be  superior  to  the  influence  of  such  physical 
conditions  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  men  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and 
hence  in  order  greatly  to  reduce  the  amount  of  intemperance 
these  conditions  must  be  changed.  This  is  the  truth  upon  which 
the  sociologist  must  lay  stress.  Society  can  not  afford  to  wait 
until  all  men  have  become  advanced  and  sanctified  Christians 
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capable  of  self-control,  before  making  efforts  to  rid  itself  from 
the  curse  of  intemperanee,  as  well  as  from  other  evils.  It  has  a 
right  to  restrain  and  suppress  evil  by  the  enactment  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  salutary  laws.  Such  self -protection  is  not  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

3.  Neither  moral  suasion  nor  prohibition  will  succeed  in  wholly 
removing  the  evil  of  intemperance,  so  long  as  the  present  social 
and  economic  conditions  are  allowed  to  remain.  As  long  as  there 
is  domestic  infelicity,  as  long  as  there  is  poverty  and  men  are 
forced  to  over-exertion  and  privation,  and  as  long  as  men  are  born 
with  diseased  and  debilitated  nerves,  so  long  there  will  be  intem¬ 
perate  indulgence  in  stimulants.  If  it  were  not  wine,  or  beer,  it 
might  be  opium,  or  chloral,  or  one  of  the  many  preparations  of 
human  ingenuity  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  same  effect. 
The  sociologist  is  bound  to  regard  intemperance  in  the  light  of 
a  symptom  of  the  malformation  of  society,  which  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  will  yield  of  itself  when  society  shall  be  better  organized  and 
governed  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  sociologist  would  not  discourage,  but 
rather  encourage  any  efforts  to  reduce  the  amount  of  intemper¬ 
ance  by  religious  and  moral  influence  as  wrell  as  by  legal  means, 
as  that  would  itself  conduce  to  the  realization  of  a  fairer  condi¬ 
tion  of  society. 


VI. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  EML.  V.  GERHART. 

There  are  three  questions  more  in  regard  to  which  I  propose 
as  succinctly  as  possible  to  represent  the  limitations  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  method. 

1.  Whether  by  reasoning  inductively  from  the  natural  world 
we  may  infer  the  fact  or  the  conditions  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  2. 
Whether  from  man’s  present  state  of  misery  and  subjection  to 
the  law  of  death  we  may  infer  his  original  state  in  the  beginning 
of  his  history  ;  3.  Whether,  if  there  be  defects  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  we  may  infer  the  absence  of  truth  in 
the  objective  history  of  revelation. 

I. 

Does  the  natural  teach  the  spiritual  ?  Do  the  phenomena  of 
the  physical  universe,  where  the  unconscious  and  involuntary  law 
of  cause  and  effect  reigns  supreme,  represent  to  natural  percep¬ 
tion  the  invisible  law  of  personal  freedom,  or  the  transcendent 
economy  of  spirit  ? 

The  question  is  not  whether  finite  spirit  may  discern  infinite 
spirit,  whether  the  intuitive  perception  of  human  personality  may 
look  through  the  exterior  forms  of  nature  into  a  Presence  other 
than  these  exterior  forms  and  see  in  them  an  ever  active  divine 
agency.  That  is  not  the  question.  But  if  a  man  wilfully  dis¬ 
owns  the  presence  in  nature  of  spiritual  powers  ;  if  whilst  em¬ 
phasizing  the  essential  difference  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  he  denies  the  internal  connection  of  the  spiritual  with 
the  material,  and  limits  his  investigations  exclusively  to  exter¬ 
nal  phenomena  can  he  discover  the  existence  of  God  or  the  divine 
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properties  of  wisdom  and  love  ?  The  answer  as  suggested  by  the 
empirical  studies  of  the  non-spiritual  naturalist  is  given  in  the 
negative ;  and  in  this  respect  the  answer  is  just  and  scientific. 
The  bodily  senses  cannot  touch  either  the  essence  or  the  form  of 
spirit.  The  eye  of  the  non-ethical  intellect  sees  only  facts  in 
their  manifest  relations,  not  the  spiritual  forces  that  originate 
the  manifest  facts  and  are  immanent  in  nature.  On  this  point, 
naturalists,  theologians  and  philosophers  are  of  one  mind. 

True,  the  material  world  and  the  spiritual  world  are 
vitally  connected  and  reciprocally  interdependent.  But  their  con¬ 
nection  and  interdependence  imply,  neither  confusion  nor  identity, 
but  essential  difference.  Being  essentially  different  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  inductive  reasoning  has  legitimate  force,  and 
may  not  be  evaded  nor  set  aside.  From  phenomena  exclusively 
natural,  or  from  phenomena  apprehended  only  in  their  natural 
aspect,  we  may  by  induction  infer  a  law  of  nature  only.  No 
other  inference  has  validity.  To  infer  divine  ideas  uttered  in  the 
natural  wrorld,  whether  the  inference  affirm  or  deny  their  pres¬ 
ence,  is  not  warranted  by  the  principle  of  induction  ;  for  no  gen¬ 
eralization  from  accepted  facts  may  include  or  give  expression  to 
any  thought  which  the  accepted  facts  do  not  import.  A  gener¬ 
alization  that  imports  either  more  or  less  than  the  facts  import 
violates  the  scientific  method.  The  law  of  induction  is  as  im¬ 
perative  and  inviolable  as  the  law  of  deduction.  The  case  is  very 
different,  and  the  logical  results  are  different,  if  induction  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  basis  of  recognized  spiritual  facts.  If  applied  to 
the  spiritual  world  the  scientific  method  has  to  honor  spiritual 
phenomena,  and  from  them  reason  to  spiritual  truth.  If  thought 
acknowledges  the  vitalizing  presence  of  spiritual  powers  in  the 
physical  universe ;  if  in  the  manifold  and  wonderful  organiza¬ 
tions  of  nature,  above  us,  about  us  and  beneath  our  feet ;  if  in 
the  sublimities  and  beauties  of  our  manifold  environment  we  dis¬ 
cern  the  divine  reason,  then  we  have  a  very  different  basis  of  in¬ 
duction.  We  behold  addressing  the  eye  of  the  soul  a  limitless 
panorama  of  complex  phenomena,  phenomena  which,  indeed,  are 
physical  and  challenge  the  scrutiny  of  the  bodily  senses,  but  phe- 
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nomena  that  at  the  same  time  are  the  embodiment  and  expression 
of  divine  ideas  and  spiritual  forces.  Then  it  is  rational  with  the 
Psalmist  to  exclaim  :  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.  Then  it  is  rational  with 
Paul  to  teach  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  since  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through  the  things 
that  are  made ;  and  the  premise  on  which  this  scientific  propo¬ 
sition  rests  is  the  profound  truth,  discernible  only  by  the  eye  of 
spirit,  that  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  men  ; 
for  God  has  manifested  it  unto  them.*  The  God-revealing  ideas 
active  in  nature  challenge  the  God-revealing  spirit  of  man ;  the 
world  within  is  correlative  to  the  world  without ;  and  thought 
pronounces  the  spiritual  truths  which  address  spiritual  insight  in 
physical  phenomena. 

The  inference  of  a  non-spiritual  naturalist  who  seeks  to  reason 
only  from  the  facts  which  appeal  to  the  bodily  senses,  that  there 
is  no  God,  or  if  there  be  a  God,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  nature 
of  His  existence,  is  the  very  thing  which  both  sound  philosophy 
and  Holy  Scripture  teach. 

Philosophy  as  the  etymology  of  the  term  imports,  is  the  search 
for  wisdom,  or  for  the  truth  which  pervades  and  unifies  the  uni¬ 
versal  whole  of  things,  uttering  itself  in  the  objective  facts  of  the 
world.  Thus  by  its  chosen  vocation  and  noble  aim  it  by  implica¬ 
tion  denies  that  nature  viewed  exclusively  as  a  physical  economy, 
announces  the  spiritual  and  Divine.  If  we  look  into  Scripture, 
we  find  on  every  page  a  speech  that  presupposes  in  nature  the 
immanent  action  of  a  spiritual  world  on  which  stress  is  laid  as  the 
chief  reality.  If  a  scientist  closes  his  eyes  to  this  spiritual  world 
speaking  in  the  forms  of  human  speech,  and  looks  only  at  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  he  becomes  vain  in  his  reason¬ 
ings,  and  his  senseless  heart  is  darkened.  Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise,  men  become  fools,  and  change  the  glory  of  the  in¬ 
corruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible  men.-j- 
Says  the  book  of  Job,  Canst  thou  find  out  the  deep  things  of 
God  ?  Paul  teaches  that  the  world  through  its  wisdom  knew  not 

*  Rom.  I  :  19,  20. 
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God.*  Indeed  tlie  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  on  this  question  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  :  No  one  knoweth  who 
the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth 
to  reveal  him ;  or  in  the  following  passage,  No  one  cometli  unto 
the  Father  but  by  Me.  The  scientific  method,  if  logically  ap¬ 
plied,  will  find  in  the  natural  world  no  more  by  the  process  of  in¬ 
vestigation  than  it  has  in  the  premises  with  which  the  process 
begins.  Indeed  it  would  be  altogether  anomalous  if  a  non-spiritual 
naturalist,  ignoring  the  witness  of  the  Divine  from  without  and 
from  within,  should  claim  that  by  inductive  reasoning  from  non¬ 
spiritual  facts  he  had  found  divine  Spirit  appealing  to  him  from 
the  external  natural  world. 


II. 

The  next  question  into  which  we  propose  to  enquire  relates  to 
the  existing  abnormal  condition  of  the  human  race.  Reasoning 
from  the  prevalence  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  of  suffering,  of 
manifold  miseries  and  death,  may  we  infer  that  such  was  the 
original  state  of  man  in  the  beginning  of  his  history?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  how  low  or  how  high  he  stood  on  the  scale  of  humanity 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  his  development ;  but  whether  the  in¬ 
cipient  stage  was  normal  or  abnormal,  wrhether  sin,  misery  and 
death  enter  into  the  human  constitution  as  formed  by  the  creative 
Word  ? 

Not  a  few  students  of  anthropology  and  universal  history, 
reasoning  by  induction  from  human  phenomena,  maintain  that 
moral  and  physical  evil  are  rooted  in  the  original  laws  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  race.  Evil,  it  is  thought,  is  a  necessity.  The  good 
supposes  and  implies  the  fact  of  evil.  Is  such  reasoning  from  pres¬ 
ent  moral  and  physical  phenomena  of  mankind  valid  ?  Does  the 
scientific  method,  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
shut  us  up  to  the  acceptance  of  such  a  conclusion  ? 

The  scientific  method  does  not  tolerate  any  assumption,  albeit 
the  principles  of  induction,  as  was  set  forth  in  my  First  Article, 
is  a  metaphysical  principle,  incapable  of  demonstration  either  by 
deductive  or  inductive  dialectics.  But  as  I  freely  acknowledge 
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the  validity  of  this  metaphysical  principle,  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  use  of  it  in  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  legitimate  force  of  in¬ 
duction.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  entire 
process  of  inductive  reasoning  in  every  field  of  inquiry  rests  on 
metaphysics,  it  is  not  either  becoming  or  self-consistent  in  science 
to  dishonor  or  cherish  indifference  to  the  foundation  on  which  its 
achievements  are  built. 

When  the  scientific  method  infers  from  current  phenomena  of 
human  history  that  moral  and  physical  evil  are  coeval  with  the 
very  beginning  of  the  race,  it  evidently  assumes  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  inquiry  which  induction  professes  to  establish  ;  for 
there  are  no  known  facts  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the  race.  So 
far  as  extra-biblical  tradition  and  records  go  back,  including  all  the 
discoveries  of  exploration  in  the  Orient,  the  induction  from  facts 
is  undoubtedly  valid.  But  such  induction  does  not  touch  the 
main  question.  The  main  question  relates  to  the  original  status 
of  humanity  ;  and  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  original  status  we 
have  no  natural  phenomena  from  which  to  reason.  The  begin¬ 
ning  eludes  the  eye  of  inspection.  The  only  method  by  which 
induction  can  proceed  is  to  assume  that  the  facts  of  moral  and 
physical  evil  which  characterize  all  nations  now,  and  have  charac¬ 
terized  them  during  the  known  periods  of  their  history,  are  facts 
which  have  also  characterized  man  during  all  the  unknown  ages 
of  his  development  back  to  the  mystery  of  his  beginning.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  such  an  assumption  as  reasonable  or  justifi¬ 
able,  it  has,  nevertheless,  to  be  recognized  as  an  assumption. 
The  method  assumes  that  what  is  true  of  the  process  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  man  must  be  true  also  of  his  moral  and  physical 
status  before  the  process  of  development  began,  or  in  the  incipi¬ 
ent  stage  of  his  development.  And  in  the  degree  that  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  is  governed  by  this  assumption  the  induction  judged 
by  its  own  law  is  not  logical. 

In  the  discussion  I  have  been  pursuing,  it  is  implied  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  mankind  bear  witness  to  the  opinion  that  the 
moral  and  physical  status  of  the  race,  as  known  from  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  records  of  history,  is  the  status  which  the  race  has 
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occupied  during  pre-historic  times.  Let  us  now  inquire  more 
closely  into  human  phenomena. 

There  are  moral  and  spiritual  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
every  nation,  whatever  period  we  may  review,  which  have  evi¬ 
dential  force  of  a  very  different  kind,  phenomena  which 
teach  that  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  whether  moral 
or  spiritual,  whether  social  or  physical  is  not  the  original  con¬ 
dition.  Facts  of  experience  and  consciousness  teach  that  moral 
evil  is  evil,  that  physical  evil  is  evil.  Moral  good  and  moral  evil 
are  contradictory.  Physical  good  and  physical  evil  are  at  war. 
Moral  judgments  may  differ  and  do  differ  ;  what  one  nation  or 
age  pronounces  right  another  nation  or  age  may  pronounce  wrong, 
but  there  is  no  contrariety  of  judgment  as  to  whether  the  right  is 
obligatory  and  the  wrong  forbidden,  or  whether  the  good  is  to  be 
done  and  the  evil  to  be  shunned.  There  is  also  a  marked  contra¬ 
riety  between  religions.  The  same  religion  is  accepted  by  one  na¬ 
tion,  by  another  rejected.  One  pagan  religion  may  be  better,  an¬ 
other  worse.  But  all  nations  reveal  the  instinct  of  worship,  and 
observe  some  order  of  revering  the  super-human  Spirit.  These 
facts  attest  the  accepted  truth  that  the  present  and  past  condition 
of  the  human  race  is  not  normal.  It  is  not  Christianity  only 
that  teaches  the  lapse  of  our  race  into  a  condition  which  is  ab¬ 
normal  and  sinful,  from  which  the  race  yearns  to  be  saved,  but 
the  moral  consciousness  of  every  nation  in  every  age  teaches  the 
same  truth.  And  the  nations  teach  this  truth  definitely  and 

V 

clearly  in  the  degree  that  they  have  advanced  in  civilization  and 
culture.  The  pagan  and  the  Mohammedan  no  less  than  the  Jew 
and  the  Christian  bear  testimony,  by  the  consciousness  of  sin, 
and  by  a  profound  and  inalienable  sense  of  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
demption,  to  a  moral  fall.  The  solemn  allegory  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  supported  by  all  mythologies  and  by  the 
universal  conscience.  Every  ancient  monument,  every  inscrip¬ 
tion,  involves  an  unequivocal  protest  against  the  heavy  burden  of 
human  misery. 

Nor  is  this  statement  a  complete  representation  of  moral  phe¬ 
nomena.  Not  only  does  the  sense  of  misery  and  the  longing 
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after  deliverance  characterize  human  history,  hut  this  sense  of 
misery  and  this  longing  after  deliverance  are  among  its  chief 
characteristics.  If  cruelties,  vices  and  crimes  are  prominent,  the 
aspiration  after  the  conquest  over  vice  and  crime  is  no  less  promi¬ 
nent.  The  prevalence  of  religion,  and  the  central  position  which 
religion,  outside  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  occupies  in  every 
civilization  attest  the  two-fold  truth,  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
helpless  state  of  misery  and  the  instinctive  aspiration  after  per¬ 
fect  blessedness  stand  out  among  the  principal  phenomena  of 
human  history. 

What  does  such  a  history  mean  ?  What  does  moral  evil  mean 
but  wrong  done  by  man  to  his  own  moral  being  ?  What  is  phys¬ 
ical  evil  but  violence  done  in  some  form  to  man’s  physical  consti¬ 
tution  ?  What  is  moral  and  physical  evil  but  a  contra-ideal  activ¬ 
ity,  a  subjugating  power,  against  which  instinct  and  self-love,  nay, 
against  which  the  involuntary  and  subconscious  impulses  of  hu¬ 
manity  itself  rebel  ? 

Does  humanity  rebel  against  hunger  or  thirst,  against  food 
and  drink  ?  Does  humanity  reveal  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
life  and  of  the  law  of  self-preservation  ?  Does  the  conscience  of  a 
hungry  man  condemn  him  when  he  eats  ?  Does  he  pronounce 
himself  guilty  of  wrong  when  he  defends  himself,  his  wife  and 
children,  against  the  murderous  assaults  of  a  foe  ?  Why  not  ? 
Why  does  he  stand  self-approved  ?  Because  hunger  and  thirst, 
food  and  drink,  and  the  law  of  self-preservation  are  normal. 
Such  phenomena,  like  many  others,  are  in  accord  with  and  de¬ 
manded  by  man’s  nature. 

But  when  he  is  hungry  and  h?„s  no  food ;  when  assaulted  by  a 
foe,  and  can  make  no  defense  ;  when  he  has  committed  a  deed 
which  his  conscience  pronounces  wrong,  then  human  nature  rises 
up  in  antagonism.  What  is  the  reason  for  such  contrariety  in 
experience  ?  None  other  can  be  given  than  the  constitution  of 
human  nature.  There  are  profound  false  forces  active  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  in  the  race  which  contravene  both  his  moral  and 
physical  constitution.  These  contrary  forces,  this  ethical  con¬ 
flict  of  man  with  himself  waging  in  personality  and  in  the  social 
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economy,  bear  constant  witness  to  a  transition  by  the  fault  of  man 
himself  from  a  normal  to  an  abnormal  condition,  from  a  state  of 
well-being  to  a  state  of  ill-being. 

The  scientific  method  is  bound  by  its  own  law  to  make  due  ac¬ 
count  of  all  known  or  accessible  phenomena.  The  induction  is 
valid  in  the  degree  that  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  a  given  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  ascertained  and  form  the  basis  of  inference. 

If  the  scientific  method  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  all  human 
phenomena  the  conclusion  has  logical  force.  But  when  induc¬ 
tion  omits  or  disregards  a  large  proportion  of  the  principal  char¬ 
acteristic  phenomena  thought  cannot  accord  logical  force  to  the 
conclusion.  As  regards  the  pending  question  the  basis  of  in¬ 
duction  must  include  all  human  phenomena,  intellectual  and 
physical,  spiritual  as  well  as  moral,  the  abnormal  and  degrading 
no  less  than  the  normal  and  ennobling  characteristics  of  history  ; 
and  when  induction  proceeds  on  this  basis,  the  legitimate  infer¬ 
ence  contradicts  the  assumption  that  the  moral  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  race  known  to  history  is  the  original  condition. 

III. 

An  objection  may  be  and  has  been  raised  against  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  foregoing  argument  on  the  ground  that  natural  science 
deals  with  the  facts  of  the  actual  world  whilst  logic  is  theoretic 
and  abstract.  This  objection  assumes  that  a  valid  process  of 
thought  is  not  correlative  nor  complemental  to  the  objective  order 
of  real  existence,  or  that  the  categories  and  laws  of  mind  do  not 
answer  to  the  organization  and  laws  of  nature. 

As  early  as  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  Protagoras  formu¬ 
lated  the  dictum,  “  that  every  individual  is  the  measure  of  all 
things.”  As  Erdman  remarks,  this  dictum  means  on  the  theo¬ 
retical  side  that  what  is  true  to  me,  is  true ;  on  the  practical 
side,  that  what  is  good  for  me,  is  good.  Whilst  probability  thus 
takes  the  place  of  truth  and  utility  the  place  of  goodness  ;  yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Protagoras  had  a  dim  vision  of  a  great 
truth,  a  truth  which  was  subsequently  more  comprehensively 
stated  and  developed  in  the  history  of  Greek  Philosophy.* 

*  Erdman’s  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I,  p.  73. 
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About  a  century  later  Plato  supplemented  the  defective  dictum 
of  Protagoras  by  teaching  that  God  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,  in  a  sense  far  higher  than  any  man  could  be,  and  he  who 
would  be  dear  to  God  must,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  like  Him  and 
such  as  He  is  A  Plato’s  doctrine  implies  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  theomorphic.  There  is  a  saying  that  like  agrees  with  like, 
measure  agrees  with  measure  ;  that  things  which  have  no  measure 
agree  neither  with  themselves  nor  with  the  things  which  have 
measure.  God  is  the  true  measure  of  man,  which  implies  that 
the  normal  forms  of  mind  and  of  thought  correspond  to  the  life 
of  God.  The  idea  of  Plato  reminds  us  of  Lev.  19:2:  “  Speak 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them,  Ye  shall  be  holy ;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy.” 

Aristotle  recurred  to  the  dictum  of  Prothagoras,  but  expressed 
by  it  a  nobler  and  more  general  truth.  He  teaches  in  his  Ethicsf 
that  the  perfect  man,  (TKouddio^  is  the  measure  or  perfect 

judge  of  all  things;  and  so  reminds  us  of  what  Paul  teaches: 
44  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things.’’^  There  is  no  contra¬ 
diction  between  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  for  God  is  the  pattern  of 
man,  and  man  is  the  image  of  God.  Mind  cannot  have  an  idea 
of  either  in  ignorance  of  or  without  relation  to  the  other. 

Under  one  view,  valid  thinking  respecting  man  and  nature 
is  theomorphic,  a  truth  which  has  frequently  been  indicated  by 
the  saying  that  in  the  study  of  nature  or  man,  we  think  God’s 
thoughts  after  him.  Under  another  view  all  valid  thinking  re¬ 
specting  God,  man  and  nature,  is  anthropomorphic.  The  human 
mind  affords  the  order  and  form  of  thought  and  knowledge  of  all 
things.  Without  controversy,  thinking  to  be  true  to  itself, 
whether  on  things  divine  and  spiritual  or  things  human  and  na¬ 
tural,  must  proceed  according  to  the  categories  and  laws  of 
thinking. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  thinking  that  is  not  valid ; 
but  no  thinking  is  rational  that  contravenes  the  laws  of  thought. 
And  there  is,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  so-called  knowledge  that 

*  See  Laws,  Book  IV,  716.  Compare  Phsedrus,  244-257. 

t  Book  III,  IV. 

%  I  Cor.  2:14. 
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is  wanting  in  objective  truth,  but  no  knowledge  is  true  that  con¬ 
travenes  the  essential  conditions  of  knowledge.  So  there  is, 
doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  inductive  reasoning,  the  results  of 
which  will  not  hear  the  test  of  criticism ;  but  no  inductive  reas¬ 
oning  is  rational,  no  inference  from  facts  is  trustworthy,  which 
fails  to  obey  that  process  of  thought  which  the  human  reason 
prescribes.  Mind  dictates  the  principle  of  investigation,  and  all 
science  as  well  as  all  philosophy  arises  and  maintains  its  authority 
only  in  terms  of  mind.  Otherwise  no  claim  of  science  is  scien¬ 
tific,  and  no  content  of  pretended  knowledge  has  any  truth.  AY e 
may  apply  the  practical  imagery  of  our  Lord  :  many  trees  bring 
forth  corrupt  fruit,  but  no  fruit  is  good  unless  it  grows  on  a  tree. 
So  the  productions  of  mind  may  abound  in  error  and  applied 
logic  may  abound  in  fallacies ;  yet  truth  may  be  known  only  in 
terms  of  mind,  and  a  conclusion  of  reasoning  is  worthy  of  confi- 

O  J 

dence  only  when  the  reasoning  throughout  is  logical. 

Perhaps  we  have  no  more  pertinent  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  human  mind  is  the  measure  of  all  empirical  investiga¬ 
tion  and  all  scientific  knowledge  than  that  which  is  afforded  bv 
pure  mathematics.  Mathematics  is  strictly  an  abstract  science. 
None  is  more  so.  It  is  the  pure  product  of  reason.  It  begins 
with  the  idea  of  quantity  and  develops  this  idea  in  innumerable 
forms  and  complex  relations.  Pure  mathematics  has  as  such 
nothing  to  do  with  the  external  world ;  it  does  not  concern  itself 
about  any  objects  that  confront  the  senses  ;  but  it  builds  up  all  its 
departments  from  the  logical  products  dug  out  of  the  exhaustless 
mine  of  its  abstract  fundamental  idea.  No  science  is  more  rig- 
idly  logical  in  all  its  branches.  No  science  forbids  so  peremp¬ 
torily  the  least  deviation  from  the  logical  process.  Yet  no  science 
is  more  practical.  No  science  commands  more  implicit  confidence. 
None  authenticates  itself  more  forcibly  as  true  in  every  applica¬ 
tion  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  sea  and  land,  to  finance  and  trade. 
Its  principles  are  demonstrated  by  the  locomotive,  the  battleship 
and  the  automobile,  as  also  by  all  industrial  pursuits.  AY  hat  is 
the  Almanac  but  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  abstract 
principles  of  mathematics  to  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
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bodies.  To  any  one  capable  of  reflection  the  Almanac  is  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  mystery  that  the  natural  world  is  rational  and 
that  the  rationality  of  the  natural  world  is  of  the  same  order  as 
the  categories  and  laws  of  the  human  reason.  The  same  reason 
reigns  in  the  organization  of  the  world  that  reigns  in  human 
personality,  the  one  creative  and  absolute,  the  other  created  and 
relative. 

There  is  no  alternative.  The  authority  of  the  human  reason  is 
imperative  in  the  sphere  of  empirical  investigation  as  in  the  realm 
of  metaphysics.  It  prescribes  and  enforces  its  own  laws  whether 
the  process  of  thought  be  deductive  or  inductive.  Not  that  the 
human  reason  is  the  originator  or  author  of  truth.  Truth  is 
objective,  and  has  being  independently  of  man’s  recognition  or 
consciousness.  Reason  searches  for  truth,  discovers  truth  and 
gradually  learns  to  know  truth.  But  the  search,  or  the  manner 
of  searching  and  discovering  truth,  proceeds  and  must  proceed 
according  to  rational  methods. 

IV. 

The  last  question  which  I  have  proposed  pertains  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  If  there  be  literary  defects  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  or  if  some  books  were  written  centuries 
after  recorded  events  were  enacted,  may  we  infer  the  absence  of 
truth  in  the  history  of  revelation  ? 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  and  important  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  Messianic  revelation  and  the  documents  which 
record  its  history  and  subject  matter.  Into  revelation  two  fac¬ 
tors  enter,  the  one  divine,  the  other  human ;  the  one  being  the 
self-manifestation  of  God  after  a  manner  adapted  and  accessible 
to  man,  the  other  the  perception  and  appropriation  by  man  of 
God’s  manifestation.  Each  factor  conditions  the  action  of  the 
other.  As  in  creation  so  in  revelation,  the  action  of  divine  love 
and  divine  sympathy  is  initiative.  It  conditions  the  first  response 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  man.  “We  love,  because  He  first  loved 
us.”  In  turn  man  conditions  God’s  love ;  not  the  reality  of  its 
action,  but  its  effectiveness.  Love  can  manifest  itself  only  to  a 
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person  who  is  receptive  to  divine  love,  and  in  the  degree  only  in 
which  he  is  receptive.  If  the  response  of  faith  toward  God  be 
genuine,  or  in  the  degree  that  the  response  is  genuine  and  is  real¬ 
ized  in  obedience,  His  self-manifestation  is  efficient.  It  becomes 
a  transforming  force  in  personal  life.  For  Messianic  revelation 
is  preeminently  ethical.  As  we  know  from  Scripture,  from  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  from  the  New,  God  approaches  man  in 
the  infantile  period  of  his  history  after  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
crudeness  of  the  infantile  period.  He  pities  man  like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children.  It  would  be  unpaternal  to  suppose  that  an 
earthly  father  teaches  and  trains  his  son  in  his  childhood  as  he 
teaches  and  trains  him  when  he  becomes  a  full  grown  man.  So 
it  would  be  undivine  to  suppose  that  God  could  or  would  manifest 
Himself  to  the  childhood  of  our  race  as  he  does  when  the  race 
has  become  relatively  mature,  for  His  self-manifestation  does  not 
disregard  or  overwhelm  man’s  capacity  of  reception  and  appro¬ 
priation. 

Accordingly,  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Messianic  re¬ 
lation,  being  progressive,  has  epochs  and  stages.  At  every  epoch 
and  in  every  stage  we  have  the  two  factors — God  active  in  love 
toward  men  according  to  the  degree  of  man’s  receptivity,  and 
man  responsive  to  God  after  a  manner  presupposed  and  required 
by  the  degree  and  the  manner  of  God’s  approach.  In  every 
epoch  of  revelation,  as  in  every  other  sphere  of  human  life,  there 
are  representative  men  and  women  who  realize  the  spiritual  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  nation  and  of  the  age ;  and  it  is  these  representa¬ 
tive  personalities,  like  Abraham  and  Moses,  like  Miriam  and  De¬ 
borah,  not  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  chiefly  condition  the 
progress  of  revelation.  They  become  the  organs  of  the  nation* 
In  them  the  love  and  sympathy  of  God  is  active,  and  toward  them 
God  manifests  Himself  in  a  degree  that  He  cannot  manifest 
Himself  to  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  and  He  cannot  whether  in  the 
pre-christian  or  the  Christian  dispensation,  for  the  same  reason 
that  Jesus  could  not  manifest  Himself  to  the  unbelieving  Phari¬ 
sees — for  lack  of  ethical  and  spiritual  capacity  of  reception. 

If  we  recognize  Messianic  revelation  as  necessarily  presuppos- 
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ing  and  including  two  factors,  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  each 
by  the  law  of  divine  communion  conditioning  the  efficiency  of  the 
other,  it  becomes  evident  that  Messianic  revelation  has,  considered 
under  its  primary  and  fundamental  aspect,  no  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  with  records  or  books.  Like  human  life  it  is  a  mysterious 
process  that  moves  on  and  develops  from  age  to  age  with  resist¬ 
less  energy  by  a  concrete  law  of  its  own. 

Regarding  the  pre-christian  economy  the  revelation  consists  in  ' 
the  actual  history  of  an  elect  nation,  a  history  which  is  divine  no 
less  than  human,  human  no  less  than  divine  :  a  history  which  is 
natural  no  less  than  ethical,  spiritual  and  heavenly  no  less  than 
earthly,  and  on  every  plane  of  its  development,  mysterious  and 
Messianic,  as  well  as  social  and  civil.  As  regards  the  Christian 
dispensation,  revelation  consists  in  the  personality  and  the  divine- 
human  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  all  the  mysteries  of  His 
life  and  mediatorial  reign.  Messianic  revelation,  governed  by  its 
own  law  of  development,  progresses  as  all  historical  development 
progresses,  by  virtue  of  immanent  physical  and  ethical  forces, 
forces  that  operate  silently  and  mysteriously  like  the  unseen 
powers  of  nature  reviving  field  and  forest  in  the  spring  of  the 
year. 

Messianic  revelation  conditions  the  possibility  of  biblical  rec¬ 
ords.  These  records  like  the  objective  Messianic  history  are 
divine-human.  The  divine  and  human  factors  active  in  the  re¬ 
velation  are  active  in  tradition  and  in  the  representative  men 
who  commit  the  history  to  writing.  And  as  there  are  epochs  and 
stages  of  progress  in  revelation,  so  there  are  corresponding  degrees 
of  spiritual  value  in  the  records.  A  book  answers  to  the  status 
of  revelation  and  of  the  age  reflected  bv  it ;  whether  written  at  a 
time  coeval  with  the  historic  status  which  it  represents  or  produced 
from  the  resources  of  tradition.  Such  differences  of  spiritual  im¬ 
port  are  evident,  for  example,  from  a  comparison  of  the  fourth  gos¬ 
pel  with  the  synoptists,  or  from  a  comparison  of  the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  with  the  preceding  thirty-nine  chapters  of  Isaiah. 

As  the  revelation  conditions  the  possibility  of  records  so  it  is 
the  revelation  that  inspires  the  records.  Divine-human  the  re- 
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cords  are  because  the  revelation  is  divine-human.  The  unique 
genius  of  God's  saving  love  which  reigns  through  all  the  epochs 
and  stages  of  His  Messianic  communion  with  erring  men,  of  man's 
believing  communion  with  God,  vitalizes  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments.  As  a  consequence  we  discover  in 
them  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  human  factor  and  the 
transcendent  determinative  qualities  of  the  divine  factor  so  in- 
wrought  as  to  constitute  a  unity  analogous  to  the  union  of  the 
soul  and  body  of  man  or  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  the  person 
of  Christ. 

At  no  stage  of  progress,  however,  do  or  can  the  books  trans¬ 
cend  the  revelation.  "We  have  to  emphasize  the  principle  that 
Messianic  revelation  conditions  Messianic  books,  and  the  spiritual 
value  of  the  books  corresponds  to  the  stage  of  revelation  which 
they  represent.  But  the  relative  position  of  these  two  distinct 
things  we  may  not  reverse  :  the  books  do  not  condition  the  ob¬ 
jective  revelation.  The  relation  which  these  two  things  bear  to 
each  other  comes  definitely  to  view  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  God,  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the 
fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners, 
hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son.  As 
God  is  immanent  and  reveals  Himself  in  His  Son,  He  was  not  im¬ 
manent  and  did  not  reveal  Himself  in  the  prophets,  though  these 
different  stages  of  God's  manifestation  are  necessarv  and  in- 
separable  parts  of  the  same  supernatural  communion.  Hence 
the  great  difference  and  the  marked  contrast  between  the  books 
of  the  Xew  Testament  and  the  books  of  the  Old. 

Criticism,  whether  textual  or  historical,  deals  not  with  objective 
historical  facts,  nor  with  the  mystical  forces  which  underlie  and 
pervade  the  communion  of  God  with  mankind,  not  even  with  the 
credibility  of  extraordinary  events.  Criticism  deals  with  the 
language  of  a  book,  with  the  style,  method  and  other  peculiarities 
of  diction ;  with  the  authorship,  the  time  and  place  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  external  circumstances  which  may  influence  the 
writer  or  modify  his  mood  at  the  time  of  writing.  It  is  legitimate 
to  enquire  whether  a  given  book  was  written  by  a  man  or  at  a 
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time  assumed  by  tradition,  or  whether  all  portions  of  the  same 
book  were  written  by  the  same  author.  Many  other  questions  of 
similar  import  arise.  The  basis  of  inquiry  is  chiefly  the  book 
itself,  but  also  whatever  else  may  aid  in  apprehending  the  occa¬ 
sion,  or  aid  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  language.  The  entire 
inquiry,  however,  is  a  literary  inquiry.  It  relates  primarily  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible  as  scriptures,  things  written.  The  facts 
which  justify  an  induction  are  literary  facts ;  the  facts  of  history 
come  under  review  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  books  as  liter¬ 
ature  ;  though  we  may  not  assume  that  a  scholar  who  has  no 
positive  sympathy  with  the  unique  spiritual  contents  of  a  book  is 
adequately  qualified  for  insight  into  the  true  import  of  divine- 
human  facts  as  they  confront  him.  As  the  process  of  induction 
is  conducted  in  the  light  of  literary  phenomena,  a  legitimate  in¬ 
ference  is  a  judgment  belonging  to  the  realm  of  literature,  not  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  revelation  which  the  literature  presup¬ 
poses. 

When  or  by  whom  the  pentateuch  was  written  is  a  legitimate 
question  for  literary  criticism,  but  not  whether  the  events  set 
forth  in  these  books  are  historical  facts.  The  historicity  of 
the  recorded  events  does  not  depend  on  the  time  when,  the  place 
where,  or  the  person  by  whom  any  part  of  the  pentateuch  was 
written.  If,  for  instance,  criticism  has  made  it  evident  that 
Deuteronomy  was  written  or  edited  by  some  unknown  author  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  before  Christ,  it  does  not  follow,  rea¬ 
soning  by  induction  from  literary  phenomena,  that  the  subject 
matter  of  its  representations  is  wanting  in  truth.  Or  if  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  re¬ 
veal  irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  the  synoptists  and  the 
fourth  gospel,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  resurrection,  with  its 
unique  manifestations,  did  not  actually  take  place.  If  there  are 
defects  of  grammar  or  rhetoric  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  or  of  any 
other  author,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  teaching  of  an  epistle  or 
of  any  canonical  book  is  not  the  word  of  God.  The  truth  of 
Messianic  revelation  does  not  depend  on  pure  Hebrew  or  classic 
Greek.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  every  day  life  a  fact  may  be 
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correctly  reported  in  defective  forms  of  speech.  The  civil  court 
does  not  reject  testimony  because  the  witness  abuses  the  king’s 
English.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  biblical  writers. 
Divine-human  truth  may  be  spoken  and  written  in  defective 
forms  of  speech.  Messianic  revelation  inspires  representative 
men  who  speak  and  write  freely  after  a  manner  answerable  to 
their  natural  endowments,  their  social  environment,  their  spiritual 
elevation  and  insight,  and  their  literary  capabilities.  The  words 
may  be  an  inadequate  expression,  the  style  even  defective  and  in¬ 
ferior,  yet  man's  speech  may  be  filled  with  revealed  truth,  and  the 
truth  may  illumine  a  book  with  the  glory  of  God. 

The  question  concerning  the  truth  of  Messianic  revelation 
must  be  answered  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism. 


VII. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church. 

These  familiar  Biblical  conceptions  are  not  identical  but  yet 
closely  related  conceptions.  They  could  not  properly  be  ex¬ 
changed,  as  if  they  denoted  merely  one  and  the  same  object. 
Nor  could  they  be  separated,  as  if  the  things  for  which  they  stand 
had  no  relation  to  each  other.  And  the  question  of  their  relation 
to  each  other  is  not  merely  an  interesting  question  for  the  exer¬ 
cising  of  Christian  thought,  but  a  most  practical  question,  upon 
the  proper  solution  of  which  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  the 
right  conduct  of  Christian  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  or  as  it  is  designated  in  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  the  first  object 
of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  as  it 
had  been  of  that  of  John  the  Baptist  before.  Jesus  began  His 
message  to  His  people  by  telling  them  that  the  time  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand ;  and  participation  in  the 
inheritance  of  this  kingdom  He  represented  as  the  chief  reward 
which  His  faithful  disciples  were  destined  to  receive.  In  other 
words,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  represented  as  the  highest  good 
in  the  primitive  Christian  gospel. 

The  term  kingdom  of  God,  or  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  doubt¬ 
less  derived  from  contemporary  Jewish  thought.  In  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  book  of  Daniel  it  is  said  that,  in  the  days  of  the  kings,  or 
kingdoms,  denoted  by  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream, 
“  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed,  nor  shall  the  sovereignty  thereof  be  left  to  another 
people.”  This  kingdom,  of  course,  was  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  thoughts  of  this  kingdom  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  century  preceding  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  The  character  of  these  thoughts,  however, 
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was  earthly  rather  than  spiritual.  The  kingdom  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  was  to  be  a  political  kingdom — an  organization  based 
upon  material  force,  like  the  kingdoms  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of 
Cyrus,  and  of  Alexander.  Its  ruler  was  to  be  some  scion  of  the 
house  of  David,  who,  however,  was  supposed  to  be  clothed  with 
something  of  a  divine  or  supernatural  character,  and  to  whom 
some  sort  of  preexistence  was  attributed.  He  was  to  smite  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  secure  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  make  them  to  be  greatly  respected  and 
feared  throughout  the  world.  Israel’s  righteous  dead  also  were 
to  be  raised  from  their  graves  in  order  to  enjoy  the  new  happiness 
with  the  living  generation.  This  new  happiness,  moreover,  it 
was  believed,  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  general  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  world  of  nature.  The  productivity  of  the  earth  was 
to  be  greatly  increased,  the  stones  were  to  be  turned  into  bread, 
the  ears  of  corn  and  clusters  of  grapes  were  to  be  of  enormous 
size,  and  the  harvest  time  was  never  to  end.  Such  was  the  J ewish 
ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Jesus  adopted  this  term,  kingdom  of  God,  which  summed  up 
for  the  minds  of  His  people  all  that  they  could  conceive  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national  well-being,  and  made  it  the  most  prominent 
object  of  His  message ;  but  while  thus  using  it,  He  infused  into 
it  an  entirely  new  meaning  and  spirit.  As  used  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  the  term  denotes,  not  a  physical,  nor  a  political,  but  an 
ethical  reality.  It  is  the  reign  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  not 
the  reign  of  God  as  it  is  realized  in  the  world  of  impersonal  na¬ 
ture,  where  the  will  of  God  is  the  sole  determinative  causality, 
and  where  there  can  be  neither  freedom  nor  love  in  any  proper 
sense ;  but  the  reign  of  God  in  a  realm  of  personal  spirits,  who 
determine  their  own  conduct  consciously  and  freely  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  will  among  men,  not  by  the  exercise  of  force,  but  by 
the  influence  of  love.  The  petition  in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  “  Thy 
kingdom  come,”  is  explained  in  the  succeeding  petition  :  “  Thy 
will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.”  Where  the  will  of 
God  is  done  by  free  and  rational  beings,  there  is  the  kingdom  of 
34 
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God  :  and  this  one  universal  will  is  the  bond  which  unites  them 
all  in  one  harmonious  and  blessed  fellowship.  The  kingdom  of 
God,  in  the  Christian  conception,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  a  per¬ 
fect  society  of  perfect  beings  tilled  with  the  life,  and  love,  and 
blessedness  of  God.  Hence  also  it  could  be  presented  as  the 
highest  good,  or  the  chief  object  of  moral  exertion,  for  men.  The 
highest  good  that  Jesus  can  promise  His  followers,  according  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  that  “theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,” 
or  that  “  they  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.”  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  same 
idea  is  more  frequently  expressed  by  the  term  “  eternal  life  as 
in  John  3,  where  a  comparison  of  verses  5,  15  and  16  shows 
that  to  “  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  '*  and  to  “  have  eternal  life,” 
are  equivalent  conceptions.  This  interchange  of  conceptions, 
however,  occurs  also  in  the  Synoptists,  as  appears  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Matt.  25  :  34  and  46.  Eternal  life  is  not  mere  end¬ 
less  duration.  It  is  life  in  communion  with  God — life  of  the 
same  ethical  character  and  quality  as  that  which  God  lives. 

The  question,  what  is  the  highest  good  for  men,  or  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  moral  endeavor,  is  one  that  has  been  often  and 
much  discussed  in  ethical  science.  The  answers  given  have  been 
various.  Some  have  defined  the  good  as  knowledge,  some  as 
virtue,  and  some  as  pleasure,  either  present  or  prospective,  in¬ 
dividual  or  collective  ;  and  some  have  given  still  other  definitions. 
At  present  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  ethical 
thinkers  that  the  highest  moral  good  should  be  defined  as  perfec¬ 
tion  of  being  or  perfection  of  character.  The  true  end  of  an 
individual’s  moral  striving,  according  to  this  view,  is  his  proper 
self-realization ;  it  is  to  be  what  the  idea  and  law  of  his  being 
require  him  to  be.  This  view  is  favored  by  the  evolutionary 
theory  in  philosophy.  It  is,  however,  accepted  by  intuitional  as 
well  as  by  evolutionary  moralists.  And  it  has  the  merit,  too,  of 
not  excluding  the  element  of  pleasure,  or  rather  blessedness,  from 
the  idea  of  the  good ;  for  blessedness,  or  moral  pleasure,  is  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  correspondence  of  conduct  and  character 
with  the  moral  ideal.  The  man  who  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  has 
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in  this  correspondence  of  his  actual  character  with  the  ideal  or 
law  of  his  moral  constitution  an  unfailing  source  of  moral  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  as  he  who  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  his  physical  nature, 
has  in  this  a  source  of  physical  comfort. 

But  personal  perfection  would  not  he  possible  for  man  in  a 
state  of  isolation.  Morality  is  only  possible  in  society.  No  man 
could  be  moral,  indeed  no  one  could  be  man,  if  he  were  alone  in 
the  world.  Unus  homo ,  nullus  homo.  The  highest  good,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  any  thing  merely  individual,  but  must  be  some¬ 
thing  social.  Perfect  self-realization  can  only  be  possible  in  the 
realization  of  a  perfect  society.  This  is  a  truth  which  is  now 
recognized  by  the  foremost  ethical  thinkers.  w  The  principle  is 
to  be  maintained,”  says  Dr.  T.  H.  Green,  “  that  the  perfection 
of  human  character — a  perfection  of  individuals,  which  is  also 
that  of  society,  and  of  society,  which  is  also  that  of  individuals 
— is  for  man  the  only  object  of  absolute  or  intrinsic  value.”  On 
this  point,  then,  the  best  ethical  thought  now  coincides  with  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  perfect  society 
of  perfect  personal  beings,  living  in  the  life  of  God,  is  the  high¬ 
est  good  that  men  can  obtain.  This,  too,  makes  the  highest 
good  something  social.  Christianity  fully  recognizes  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  individual  human  soul.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
said  of  Christ  that  He  was  the  “  discoverer  of  the  individual  ”  ; 
as  He  was  the  first  distinctly  to  recognize  the  truth  that  the 
moral  unit  and  the  proper  subject  of  moral  responsibility  is  not 
the  clan  or  tribe,  but  the  individual  personality.  But  while  thus 
emphasizing  the  individual,  Christianity,  by  means  of  its  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  also  lays  due  stress  upon  the  conception 
of  solidarity  in  the  life  and  destiny  of  humanity.  And  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  that  in  making  the  highest  good  to  be  some¬ 
thing  social,  Christianity  is  in  harmony,  also,  with  the  profound- 
est  ethical  thought  of  ancient  Greece,  as  represented,  for  instance, 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  found  the  highest  good  materially 
considered  in  the  state,  which  was  the  most  comprehensive  moral 
community  known  to  them. 

But  if  the  highest  good  of  the  human  individual  is  only  to  be 
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realized  in  the  highest  good  or  perfection  of  humanity,  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  will  follow  that  its  realiza¬ 
tion  at  any  point  in  the  moral  process  of  the  world  can  only  be 
relative,  not  absolute.  The  absolute  realization  can  come  only  at 
the  end  of  the  moral  process  in  humanity  as  a  whole.  Hence, 
also,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  New  Testament  frequently 
represented  as  something  future.  And  the  time  of  its  full  ad¬ 
vent  is  supposed  to  be  the  moment  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
In  the  Lord’s  prayer  God’s  children  still  pray  for  its  coming ; 
and  the  Christian  who  has  been  faithful  in  good  works,  having 
fed  the  hungry,  and  clothed  the  naked,  and  ministered  to  the 
distressed,  enters  into  it  only  after  the  judgment.  But  along¬ 
side  of  this  representation  there  goes  another  to  the  effect  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  has  already  come,  and  that  men  are  entering 
into  it  and  enjoying  its  blessings  here  and  now.  “  The  time  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  gospel,”  was  the  opening  word  of  Jesus’  message  to  His 
people.  When  He  sent  out  His  desciples  to  preach,  He  com¬ 
manded  them  to  say  :  44  The  kingdom  of  God  has  come  nigh 
unto  you.”  To  the  Jews  who  misrepresented  His  miraculous 
power  He  said  :  44  If  I,  by  the  finger  of  God,  cast  out  demons, 
then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you.”  And  when  the 
Pharisees  asked  Him  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  He 
answered,  44  Lo,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  you.” 
The  kingdom  of  God,  then,  is  something  that  is  realized  among 
men  progressively.  It  is  present  now,  and  it  is  yet  to  come. 
It  first  appeared  with  the  person  of  Christ  Himself.  He  is  its 
principle ;  and  when  He  had  come,  it  was  at  hand  in  the  midst 
of  men.  But  in  its  perfection  it  is  yet  future,  and  will  only  be 
manifested  when  the  King  shall  have  fully  come  in  His  glory. 
This  view  is  involved  in  a  number  of  our  Lord’s  parables,  as  in 
that  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  that  of  the  leaven ;  but  it 
is  expressed  most  strikingly  in  that  of  the  secretely  growing  seed, 
Mark  4  :  26-28  :  44  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man 
should  cast  seed  upon  the  earth  ;  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night 
and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  up  and  grow,  he  knoweth 
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not  how.  The  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself  ;  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.’' 

The  supreme  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  absolute  moral  ideal  to  be  realized  in 
it  is  the  character  of  God,  which  gives  His  will  its  contents.  But 
in  the  character  of  God  that  which  is  most  fundamental  is  love — 
perfectly  holy  and  righteous  love.  Love,  consequently,  must  be 
the  prevailing  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the  law  for  the 
King,  or  for  God,  Himself  ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  the  law 
also,  for  the  subjects.  That  which  is  most  fundamental  in  God’s 
relation  and  bearing  to  the  world  of  men,  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  is  not  sovereignty ,  but  paternity.  To  conceive  of 
God  as  absolute  sovereign,  and  then  to  define  sovereignty  in 
terms  derived  from  primitive  conceptions  of  human  government, 
as  has  so  often  been  done,  is  a  sure  way  of  misrepresenting  God. 
God  then  comes  to  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the  character  of  an 
irresponsible  and  arbitrary  despot,  like  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  for  example.  Perhaps  the  very  term  kingdom 
of  God  has  contributed  to  this  misunderstanding  of  God’s  char¬ 
acter.  But  the  term  is  not  essential.  It  was  used  in  the  New 
Testament  probably  because  monarchism  was  the  only  form  of 
government  known  to  the  writers.  St.  Augustine  used  the  term 
“  City  of  God,”  and  an  eminent  modern  theologian  has  used  the 
term  “  Republic  of  God,”  in  order  to  express  the  same  idea.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  most  common  term  by  which  the  Head 
of  the  kingdom  is  known,  is  not  King,  but  Father.  God  is  “the 
Father  from  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.” 
And  that  is  the  standing  term  by  which  God  is  designated  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesus — the  Father,  my  Father,  your  Father.  The 
question  whether  Jesus  assumed  a  difference  in  the  divine  father¬ 
hood,  as  related  to  Himself,  and  as  related  to  other  men,  does 
not  here  concern  us.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  He  so  dis- 
tinctly  recognized  God  as  Ilis  Father,  that  He  was  sure  of  His 
being  the  Father,  also,  of  other  men.  God’s  relation  to  Him 
was,  to  His  mind,  a  type  of  His  relation  to  all.  The  question 
has,  however,  been  discussed  whether,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
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God  is  conceived  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  or  only  of  the  regen¬ 
erate — the  question  whether  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
natural  or  in  a  purely  ethical  sense.  Doubtless,  the  idea  of 
fatherhood  implies  the  correlative  idea  of  sonship  ;  and  the  true 
son  is  the  loving  and  obedient  son.  A  father  cannot  be  to  a 
disobedient  son  what  he  is  to  an  obedient  one  ;  and  we  cheerfully 
grant  that  in  using  this  term  Jesus  had  in  mind  its  full  ethical 
import.  But  this  does  not  exclude  the  other  import.  Though  the 
father  cannot  be  to  the  wandering  prodigal  what  he  is  to  the  faithful 
son  in  the  house,  yet  he  is  still  his  father  ;  and  when  the  prodigal 
returns,  the  full  force  of  that  relation  comes  to  be  felt.  So  God 
is  the  Father  of  all  men,  in  the  sense  that  He  has  made  them 
all  with  a  nature  akin  to  His  own,  that  they  are  all  His  off¬ 
spring,  that  He  loves  all,  and  that  He  desires  and  seeks  the 
realization  of  the  idea  and  destiny  of  each  in  His  own  eternal  king¬ 
dom  or  family. 

But  the  idea  of  divine  fatherhood  implies  the  idea  of  human 
brotherhood.  If  God  is  the  universal  Father,  then  all  men  are 
brothers.  They  have  one  origin.  They  are  all  members  of  one 
family.  And  in  this  family  there  can  be  no  privileged  and  no 
degraded  classes.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is  no  nobility 
except  the  nobility  of  service.  When  among  our  Lord’s  disci¬ 
ples  on  one  occasion  there  arose  a  contention  which  of  them 
should  be  accounted  greatest,  He  said  to  them,  “  The  kings  of 
the  Gentiles  have  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  have 
authority  over  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be 
so ;  but  he  that  is  the  greater  among  you,  let  him  become  as  the 
younger ;  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve.”  This  lan¬ 
guage  was  addressed  to  the  company  of  Christ’s  disciples,  and 
applies  primarily  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  community ; 
but  that  community  is  designed  to  be  coextensive  with  humanity  ; 
and  no  member  of  that  community  certainly  has  a  right  to  treat 
a  fellowman  otherwise  than  with  the  love  and  justice  which  are  due 
to  a  brother ;  for  to  the  Christian  every  human  being  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  brother  in  possibility.  44  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
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thyself,”  are  the  two  great  moral  principles  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Self-love  is  right ;  but  the  measure  of  self-love  must  be 
the  measure  of  love  to  the  brethren.  But  love  includes  justice, 
for  it  respects  the  rights  of  its  object.  Justice  is  that  which  is 
due  to  a  man  as  man.  Now  the  first  right  of  manhood  is  that 
every  one  be  allowed  to  be  a  moral  being,  or  to  be  himself,  and 
to  develop  his  own  personality  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  his 
being.  This  implies  freedom,  and  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
each  one  to  exercise  his  powers  for  his  own  well-being,  without 
trespassing  upon  the  like  liberty  of  any  one  else.  No  man, 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
prive  a  fellowman  of  life,  liberty,  or  happiness  for  his  own 
aggrandizment  or  profit.  Slavery,  or  the  exploitation  of  another 
man’s  life  or  labor,  in  any  form,  for  one’s  own  profit,  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  that  law  is  not  merely 
negative,  but  positive,  and  demands  that  whatever  one  would 
have  others  do  to  him  he  should  do  to  them,  and  that  no  one 
should  regard  merely  his  own  interest  but  the  interests  of  all. 
The  man  who  is  endowed  with  superior  physical  and  mental 
ability,  or  with  superior  social  and  economic  power,  may  not  use 
his  strength  merely  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  the  advantage 
of  all.  In  a  world  wholly  organized  and  governed  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  there  would  be  universal  good  will  and  peace  among  men, 
such  as  the  angels  proclaimed  at  Bethlehem  ;  men  would  sin  no 
more ;  and  blessedness  and  joy  would  be  the  possession  of  all. 
This  would  be  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  full  realization.  And, 
accordingly,  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  in 
any  degree  of  its  realization,  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  follows  in  consequence  of  the  spiritual  and  ethical  character 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  repentance  and  regeneration  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  that  men  may  enter  into  it.  “  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,”  cried  the  Baptist;  and  Jesus 
said  to  Nicodemus,  “  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  To  repent  is  to  change  one’s  mind ;  and 
to  be  born  again  is  to  wake  up  to  the  reality  of  a  new  moral 
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world  and  to  begin  a  new  moral  life — a  moral  world  whose  cen¬ 
tral  sun  is  not  self,  but  God  in  Christ.  The  natural  man,  the 
psychical  man,  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  thinks  and 
judges  merely  according  to  the  flesh,  as  the  animal  does,  that  is 
without  reason  and  conscience — the  peculiar  faculties  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  There  are  men,  we  are  told  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  who  “have  no  spirit,”  that  is,  their  spiritual 
nature  has  not  yet  been  awakened  and  quickened,  and  they  are 
living  merely  according  to  finite  and  selfish  principles.  In  all 
their  seeing  they  see  only  themselves,  and  in  all  their  thinking, 
they  think  only  of  their  own  advantage  and  profit.  Their  prin¬ 
ciple  of  conduct  is  not  love,  not  altruism,  but  egoism ;  which  is 
all  the  more  intense  and  cruel  for  being  refined  and  genteel,  as 
we  find  it  so  often  in  modern  life.  And  this  life  of  selfishness 
and  sin  is  but  the  free  development  of  that  psychical  condition 
which  in  all  men  precedes  the  spiritual.  All  men  are  still  by 
nature  psychical ;  and  hence,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  they  still  need  to  repent  and  be  born  again,  as  they  did 
in  the  first  days  of  the  Gospel.  When  in  the  movement  of  the 
world’s  moral  process  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come,  and  the 
sun  of  righteousness  had  distinctly  risen  upon  the  moral  world  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  then  the  time  had  come  when  men  might 
be  called  upon  to  change  the  center  of  their  moral  universe,  and, 
i  nstead  of  regarding  everything  from  the  center  of  self,  to  regard 
men  and  things  from  the  center  of  Christ  and  in  the  light  of 
Christ’s  mind.  And  that  requirement  is  made  of  men  still. 
Repent :  set  the  face  of  your  mind  steadfastly  towards  Christ, 
and  everything  will  appear  to  you  in  a  new  heavenly  light.  Be 
born  again :  enter  into  the  new  moral  world  which  Christ  has 
created,  and  suffer  yourself  to  be  transformed  by  the  glory  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  His  person,  and  you  will  be  able  to  realize  in  your 
own  heart  the  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said  there  must  be  apparent  the 
truth  of  what  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  namely, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  Church.  The  terms  are  not 
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convertible,  because  the  conceptions  are  not  identical,  and  great 
mischief  results  when  the  two  things  are  confounded.  The 
identification  of  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  leads  to  the  cliurch- 
ism  which  is  one  of  the  principal  faults  of  Roman  Catholicism  ; 
and  the  separation  of  them  leads  to  the  unchurchliness  which  is 
peculiar  to  modern  Puritanism  which  can  easily  dispense  with  the 
Church  in  its  “  plan  of  salvation.”  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
something  larger  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  Church. 
It  is  even  more  than  what  is  sometimes  called  the  invisible 
Church.  It  comprehends  the  ethical  life  of  humanity  as  a  whole 
in  its  present  scope  and  ultimate  result.  No  department  or 
sphere  of  the  moral  life  now  lies  outside  of  its  scope.  The 
family,  the  state,  industry,  business,  science,  art,  all  human  pur¬ 
suits  and  interests,  are  to  be  apprehended  and  governed  by  its 
spirit ;  and  the  moral  results  accomplished  through  the  various 
moral  communities  into  which  human  life  is  now  organized,  are 
to  be  preserved  in  its  own  ultimate  constitution.  Now  as  com¬ 
pared  with  this  universal  moral  organization  of  humanity  the 
Church  is  less  comprehensive.  The  Church  is  usually  regarded 
simply  as  the  religious  community,  the  community  organized  pri¬ 
marily  for  purposes  of  worship  and  of  immediate  communion 
with  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  represents,  therefore,  directly  at 
least,  only  one  special  form  of  man’s  moral  life,  namely,  that 
which  has  to  do  with  his  relation  to  his  Maker. 

But  as  the  moral  life  of  man,  though  having  different  sides  or 
forms,  can  not  be  split  up  into  separate  parts,  so  also  the  moral 
communities  in  which  that  life  becomes  organized  can  not  be 
separable.  We  speak  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
sometimes  as  if  they  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other ;  and  yet  a  very  little  reflection  will  serve  to  convince  us 
that  this  is  far  from  being  the  truth.  The  Church  owns  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  laws  of  ownership  are  determined  by  the  State ; 
and  in  case  of  disputes  arising  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
such  property,  the  State  comes  in  finally  to  settle  them.  The 
State  also  determines  the  condition  upon  which  the  Church  may 
solemnize  marriages,  and  perform  other  religious  functions.  On 
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tlie  other  hand  also  the  Church  in  many  ways  influences  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  action  of  the  State.  Nor  are  the  various  moral 
communities  external  to  each  other,  and  coordinate  in  their  nature 
and  scope.  On  the  contrary,  they  interpenetrate  and  mutually 
condition  each  other  ;  like  the  various  systems  of  the  human  body, 
the  nervous,  digestive,  respiratory,  muscular.  Here  manifestly 
each  depends  upon  the  others ;  and  yet  some  may  be  more  central 
and  vital  than  the  rest.  So  it  is  doubtless  also  with  the  general 
organization  of  human  life.  This  embodies  subordinate  moral  com¬ 
munities  which  mutually  interpenetrate  each  other,  but  which  are 
different  in  their  compass  and  importance.  Which,  then,  must  be 
judged  to  be  the  most  fundamental,  and  the  most  far-reaching  in 
its  scope  ?  This  primacy,  we  think,  must  without  doubt  be  ascribed 
to  the  Church.  The  religious  principle  is  certainty  the  profound- 
est  principle  in  human  nature,  as  it  is  the  one  which  has  to  do 
with  the  most  fundamental  relation  of  the  human  soul,  namely, 
that  which  it  sustains  to  the  Author  of  its  being.  The  religious 
interest  must,  therefore,  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  most 
important  interest  with  which  man  can  be  concerned ;  and  the 
Church  which  embodies  this  interest  must  be  the  most  important 
of  all  the  moral  communities,  and  the  one  which  is  destined  to 
affect  most  profoundly  all  the  rest. 

The  Church  is  the  organ  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world.  This  proposition  implies,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  kingdom  is  already  present  as  the  inward  soul  or  life  of 
the  Church — its  invisible  or  ideal  side  ;  for  if  it  were  not  present 
in  the  Church,  the  Church  could  do  nothing  towards  its  realiza¬ 
tion  ;  as  no  life  can  be  generated  where  there  is  no  life  to  begin 
with.  But  the  above  proposition  implies,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  kingdom  is  now  only  in  process  of  realization,  and  that 
it  has  by  no  means  as  yet  fully  come ;  for  if  it  had,  the  Church’s 
function  in  this  respect  would  be  ended.  In  so  far  as  it  has 
been  realized,  however,  the  kingdom  exists  now  in  the  form  of 
the  Church.  Hence,  in  the  later  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
the  term  church  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  term  kingdom 
of  God.  Jesus  himself,  according  to  the  report  contained  in  our 
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present  Gospels,  used  the  word  church  but  twice  ;  and  on  the 
first  of  these  occasions,  Matt.  16  :  18,  19,  He  used  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  conception  represented  stood  for  His 
mind  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom ; 
for  the  phrase,  “  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,” 
is  parallel  to  the  phrase,  “  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church.”  The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  chief  thing,  the  highest 
good  which  Christ  has  come  to  make  possible  for  men,  and  the 
one  thing,  therefore,  which  chiefly  occupied  His  mind  ;  but  the 
Church  is  the  form  in  which,  and  the  organ  through  which,  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  progressively  realized  in  history.  Hence,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  term 
Church  is  the  one  by  which  the  Christian  reality,  or  the  organ¬ 
ized  Christian  good,  is  most  frequently  represented.  The  Church 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all ; 
that  is,  the  society  of  Christian  believers,  organized  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ  in  one  body,  which  is  being  filled  full  with  the  life  and 
grace  of  Christ  constantly  flowing  into  it.  And  it  is  the  presence 
of  this  life  and  grace  of  Christ  in  the  Church  that  makes  the 
Church  to  be  the  organism  through  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  to  be  gradually  realized.  It  is  the  moral  life  at  hand  in  the 
Church,  and  not  any  system  of  officialism,  that  gives  her  power 
to  regenerate  the  world. 

But  this  relation  to  the  kingdom  makes  the  Church,  not  merely 
a  religious,  but  an  ethical  constitution,  as  well.  The  function  of 
the  Church  is  not  merely  to  teach  men  what  they  are  to  believe 
concerning  God,  and  how  they  are  to  worship  Him.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  fundamental  and  primary  ;  as  man’s  relation  to  God  is 
his  fundamental  and  primary  relation.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
function  which  the  Church  is  called  to  perform.  Inseparable 
from  the  religious  function  there  is  an  ethical  function  ;  for  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality  are  not  only  inseparable,  but  the  former  is 
the  soul  of  the  latter ;  because  man’s  relation  to  God  underlies 
and  conditions  all  his  other  relations.  Hence,  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  of  James  directly  identifies  a  sound  ethical  life  of  love 
and  purity  with  the  service  of  religion.  “  Pure  religion  and  un- 
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defiled  before  our  God  and  Father,”  he  says,  “  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world.”  But  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  agree  in  regarding  religion  and  morality  as  insepar¬ 
able.  Christ  has  much  to  say  concerning  the  ethical  relations  of 
men,  and  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  these  relations.  A  re¬ 
ligionism  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  which  contents  itself  with 
long  prayers  and  the  punctillious  performance  of  ceremonies, 
while  it  permits  men  to  devour  widows’  houses,  He  treats  only 
with  unqualified  scorn.  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  are  full  of  directions 
concerning  the  conduct  required  of  Christians  in  the  various 
walks  and  callings  of  life.  There  are  directions  to  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  employers 
and  employees,  rulers  and  subjects  ;  for  all  these  things  are  im¬ 
portant  in  relation  to  that  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Church,  therefore,  whose  first  business  it  is  to  take  care 
of  men’s  religious  interest,  is  bound  also  to  serve  the  general 
ethical  interests  which  combine  to  form  men’s  highest  good.  And 
she  can  not  do  the  one  without  doing  the  other.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Church  has  fulfilled  her  function  when  she 
has  preached  the  “  sound  doctrine  ”  and  performed  the  “  pure 
worship.”  She  must  stand  for  Christian  morality,  for  justice  and 
mercy,  for  correct  living  and  right  conduct,  as  well  as  for  sound 
doctrine  and  pure  ritual.  The  Church  is  the  light  of  the  world ; 
and  the  light  which  is  in  her  she  may  not  hide  under  a  bushel  or 
under  a  bed.  She  is  bound  to  let  it  shine.  Wherever  light  is 
needed  on  moral,  as  well  as  religious  questions,  she  may  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  it.  For  her  to  say  that  she  has  no  counsel  on  such 
questions,  that  they  lie  beyond  her  sphere,  is  to  confess  that  her 
light  has  become  darkness.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  she  would 
be  of  no  further  use  to  the  world.  Nor  must  she  be  afraid  that 
to  let  her  light  properly  shine  on  the  moral  and  social  questions 
which  are  agitating  modern  society,  would  give  offense  and  cripple 
her  usefulness.  It  may,  indeed,  be  that  the  occupants  of  pews 
will  not  always  be  pleased  with  such  light.  They  would  not 
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have  been  pleased  with  the  light  that  shone  from  the  face  of 
Christ.  The  men  who  are  perplexed  with  the  cares  of  business 
all  the  week  may  say  that  on  Sunday  in  church  they  do  not  want 
to  be  perplexed  and  tormented  again  by  having  thrust  upon  them 
the  moral  aspects  and  merits  of  the  business  methods  which  they 
have  been  following  during  the  week.  If  they  have  been  devour¬ 
ing  widows'  houses,  they  do  not  want  to  hear  about  it  in  church. 
The  man  w  ho  is  engaged  in  conducting  an  industrial  war  with  a 
lot  of  rude  and  hungry  strikers  does  not  wTant  to  hear  any  mor¬ 
alizing  on  the  labor  question  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday.  lie 
wants  to  hear  discussions  of  more  soothing  themes.  And  there 
are  scores  of  moral  questions  always,  to  the  treatment  of  which 
men  would  have  the  same  objections.  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
abandoning  such  questions  to  the  Philistines.  Whatever  is 
human,  and  whatever  affects  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
can  not  be  foreign  to  the  Church.  And  for  any  part  or  section 
of  the  Church  to  proclaim  any  moral  or  social  interest  to  be  for¬ 
eign  to  itself,  is  to  proclaim  itself  a  failure. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  not  fulfilling  her  mission  by  expend¬ 
ing  her  energy^  upon  questions  of  doctrine,  of  ritual  and  of  self-ex¬ 
pansion.  Her  mission  is  to  regenerate  humanity  in  its  entire 
ethical  life,  to  lift  men  above  the  plane  of  carnalism  into  the 
region  of  the  spiritual,  to  make  them  peaceful  and  just,  and  to 
cause  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  be  transformed  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Should  she  prove  herself  to  be  inadequate 
to  this  task,  then  she  would  have  lost  her  savor,  and  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  use  in  her  existence.  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce, 
in  his  able  work  on  “  The  Kingdom  of  God,’'  expresses  the  hope 
that  she  will  always  prove  herself  adequate  to  the  task  assigned 
her.  But  “  should  this  hope  be  disapproved,  then,1'  he  says, 
“  the  visible  Church,  as  we  know  it,  must  and  will  pass  away, 
leaving  the  Spirit  of  Christ  free  room  to  make  a  newr  experiment, 
under  happier  auspices,  of  self-realization.’*  As  far  as  the  Church 
universal  is  concerned,  we  think,  no  Christian  need  to  have  any 
fear  of  such  a  result ;  for  Christ  is  building  it,  and  the  gates  of 
hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  As  far  as  single  Church  or- 
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ganizations  are  concerned,  however,  whether  denominational  or 
national,  one  cannot  he  sure  that  such  a  result  may  not  come  to 
pass.  Any  part  of  the  Church  that  no  longer  contributes  any¬ 
thing  to  the  development  of  the  general  moral  as  well  as  religious 
life  of  the  world,  and  so  to  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  men,  is  a  useless  eumberer  of  the  ground,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  removed,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  room  for  a  more  useful 
plant.  The  Church  is  bound  to  labor  for  the  moral  purity  of  the 
community  in  which  she  exists,  or  for  the  realization  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  ;  or,  failing  to  do  this,  she  will  herself  share  in  the 
moral  corruption  of  the  world,  and  decay  and  death  will  be  her 
own  doom.  “It  is  no  more  possible,”  says  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  in  a  work  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  “  to  have  a  sound  church  in  a  decaying  community  than  it 
is  to  have  pure  air  within  our  garden  walls  while  the  surrounding 
region  is  infested  with  malaria.  The  church  must  either  be 
pouring  a  steady  stream  of  saving  power  into  the  community,  or 
it  will  be  receiving  a  steady  stream  of  poisonous  and  debilitating 
influence  from  the  cummunity.  The  current  will  go  one  way  or 
the  other.”  It  is  folly  for  the  Church  to  say  that  she  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  world,  and  then  to  bewail  the  growing  world¬ 
liness  of  her  children,  who  will  no  longer  come  to  church. 


Pagan  and  Christian  Conceptions  of  Sin. 

What  we  propose  here  is  not  a  full  discussion  of  the  theological 
doctrine  of  sin.  That  would  be  too  large  a  task  to  be  performed 
within  the  space  and  time  at  our  command.  W e  simply  propose 
to  consider  a  few  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  enter  into 
this  important  doctrine.  And  these  are  not  such  as  relate  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  origin  or  to  the  transmission  of  sin,  but  merely  such 
as  relate  to  its  essence.  What  is  sin  ?  That  is  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion  of  which  we  propose  now  to  confine  our¬ 
selves. 

The  idea  of  sin,  like  all  moral  ideas,  has  had  a  long  history  of 
development,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  passed  through  a  series 
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of  many  and  profound  modifications.  If  a  Greek  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  or  a  Hebrew  in  the  time  of  Saul  ’had  been  asked  the 
question,  what  is  sin,  he  would  have  given  a  very  different  answer 
from  that  which  would  have  been  given  by  St.  Paul,  or  from  that 
which  would  now  be  given  by  an  intelligent  Christian  person. 
The  ancient  heathen  and  the  modern  Christian  would  probably 
agree  in  the  definition  that  sin  is  something  that  ought  not  to  be, 
something  that  is  contrary  to  some  order  or  law,  and  that  some¬ 
how  works  mischief.  But  beyond  this  their  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  probably  have  little  in  common.  And  there  are  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Christian’s  conception,  his  notion  of  conscience,  for 
example,  and  his  sense  of  personal  guilt,  which  the  Greek  and 
the  Hebrew  could  not  at  all  understand.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  general  differentiation  of  modern  fundamental  conceptions 
from  ancient  pagan  conceptions,  doctrines  have  frequently  been 
advanced  on  the  subject  of  sin,  which  have  violated  the  dictates 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  ;  and  this  has  been  due  probably  to 
the  fact  that  pagan  conceptions  have  been  allowed  to  slip  into  the 
process  of  theological  thinking,  on  the  principle  perhaps  that  any 
conception  that  may  once  have  been  current  “  must  contain  some 
truth.”  Hence,  in  order  that  our  theological  doctrines  may  be 
thoroughly  Christian,  and  not  pagan,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  between  fundamental  pagan 
and  Christian  conceptions,  and  to  understand  how  far  they  may 
be  in  agreement  and  how  far  they  are  incompatible. 

It  is  a  somewhat  common  proceeding  to  begin  the  study  of  a 
subject  with  verbal  definition,  or  with  an  etymological  analysis  of 
the  word  or  words  employed  in  the  expression  of  it.  This  is  an 
important  as  well  as  convenient  means  of  gaining  knowledge.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  such  verbal  analysis  shows 
us  only  what  men  thought  about  things  at  the  time  when  words 
were  first  formed,  and  not  what  we  ought  to  think  about  them 
at  present.  Now  the  words  used  to  express  the  conception  of  sin, 
at  least  in  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  are  such  as  imply 
the  general  notion  of  mistake,  error ,  or  fault.  The  Greek  verb 
dfiapraveiv  primarily  means  to  miss ,  to  miss  a  mark,  like  an  ar- 
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row  that  is  shot  from  a  bow  and  fails  to  hit  the  object  at  which 
it  was  aimed.  In  reference  to  human  conduct  it  means  to  miss 
the  right  way ,  to  go  wrong ,  to  fall  out  of  the  line  of  duty .  The 
noun  SL/iapria,  then,  denotes  an  error  of  the  understanding  or  of 
the  will  with  reference  to  some  object  or  mark  set  for  it  by  a 
power  above  itself,  whether  this  be  mere  social  custom  or  the  will 
of  a  superhuman  being.  It  is  a  failure  of  doing  what  ought  to 
be  done,  or  a  doing  of  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  quite  regard¬ 
less  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  act  and  of  the  motive  of  the  agent. 
The  fundamental  signification  of  the  Hebrew  words  chatci  and 
chattdth  is  the  same.  And  this  is  true  also  of  the  Latin  peccare , 
pecatum.  “  Peccare  est  tamquan  transilire  lineas,”  says  Cicero. 
The  nature  of  the  mark  that  is  missed,  and  the  disposition  or 
motive  of  the  agent,  had  originally  but  little  to  do  with  the  act 
of  sin.  When  we  say,  with  St.  John,  that  “  sin  is  lawlessness,” 
we  presuppose  in  the  first  place  that  the  law  is  something  im¬ 
mutable  and  good,  something  that  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it 
is,  and  in  the  second  place  that  the  violation  of  it  is  voluntary 
and  free.  But  these  conceptions  were  not  at  all  necessary  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  and  Greek  notions  of  sin.  Jona¬ 
than,  the  son  of  Saul,  sinned  and  brought  disaster  upon  Israel 
by  eating  a  little  honey  on  the  day  of  battle  in  ignorance  of  his 
father’s  vow.  Here  two  essential  marks  of  the  Christian  concep¬ 
tion  of  sin  were  absent ;  for  eating  a  little  honey  was  not  in  its 
own  nature  sinful,  and  there  was  no  purpose  of  wrong-doing. 
And  yet  according  to  1  Sam.  14 :  88  it  was  sin.  Neither  the 
moral  nature  of  the  act  nor  the  freedom  of  the  agent  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  its  character.  In  such  case  there  is  no  room  to 
speak  of  conscience  in  relation  to  the  moral  quality  of  an  act. 
The  conscience  as  yet  performs  no  distinct  function  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  sense  of  guilt.  The  sinner  who  is  punished  for  some 
supposed  sin,  of  course  feels  the  pain  inflicted,  but  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  calamity  rather  than  with  a  sense  of  just  retribution  or 
desert.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  Prometheus  endured  the 
torture  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  order  of  Zeus. 

The  idea  of  sin  was  early  connected  with  the  notion  of  the 
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gods.  The  gods,  or  at  least  the  fate  behind  the  gods,  were  the 
authors  of  the  law  or  standard  according  to  which  men  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  act.  The  will  of  the  immortals  was  supposed  to  be  the 
law  for  the  will  of  mortals.  But  the  immortals  themselves  for  a 
Ions:  time  had  no  fixed  moral  character.  If  the  £ods  were  some- 
times  spoken  of  as  holy  and  just ,  daco i  xa'c  drxatoe,  this  was  not 
meant  in  the  sense  which  the  modern  Christian  conscience  con¬ 
nects  with  these  terms.  TTe  need  but  to  recall  the  character 
which  the  poets  attribute  to  Zeus,  Hera,  Apollo,  Aphrodite  and 
the  rest,  in  order  to  understand  that  their  holiness  must  have  been 
something  quite  different  from  what  is  meant  by  the  holiness  of 
God  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  merely  selfishness  in  the 
form  of  zeal  for  their  own  authority  and  worship.  They  were 
strict  in  requiring  conformity  to  certain  conventional  regulations 
by  which  their  divinity  was  honored,  and  to  the  established  ritual 
by  which  their  wrath  was  to  be  appeased  when  they  were  offended. 
The  justice  which  they  maintained  was  merely  forensic  and  cere¬ 
monial.  It  was  not  based  upon  any  supposed  necessary  moral 
order  of  things,  any  order  of  things  which  the  moral  reason  of 
men  might  intuitively  recognize  and  acknowledge  to  be  right  and 
good,  but  upon  mere  arbitrary  and  groundless  volition  and  plea¬ 
sure.  That  was  right  which  it  pleased  the  gods  to  regard  as 
right,  and  that  was  wrong  which  it  pleased  them  to  regard  as 
wrong.  Hence  violation  of  right,  or  sin,  might  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  mere  unconscious  error — a  mere  missing  by  chance  or 

necessity  of  the  mark  wdiich  the  gods  had  arbitrarily  set  up  for 
men  to  reach.  As  far  as  the  individual  was  concerned  sin  might 
be  his  fate  rather  than  his  fault,  and  yet  be  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  disastrous  consequences.  In  a  Yedic  Hymn,  quoted  by 
Max  Muller  in  his  Science  of  JReligion,  the  poet  pleads  for  for¬ 
giveness  of  some  crime  by  saying,  “  It  was  not  our  owm  doing, 
0,  Yaruna,  it  was  a  slip  ;  an  intoxicating  draft,  passion,  dice, 
thoughtlessness.”  As  in  a  game  of  chance  the  dice  might  happen 
to  fall  out  to  a  man’s  disadvantage,  so  a  man  might  happen  to  be 
put  in  the  wrong  by  an  array  of  circumstances,  or  an  order  of 
fate,  wholly  beyond  his  knowledge  or  will.  And  yet  this  would 
35 
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be  sin,  and  might  involve  the  subject  in  endless  misfortune,  un¬ 
less  it  were  expiated  by  a  system  of  ritualism  whose  details  could 
only  be  comprehended  by  a  well  trained  priesthood. 

Of  this  fatalistic  and  forensic  view  of  sin  in  ancient  Greek 
thought  we  have  a  most  terrific  illustration  in  the  circle  of  myths 
connected  with  the  name  of  Oedipus.  For  the  purpose  of  throw¬ 
ing  light  upon  the  Greek  conception  of  sin,  we  can  not  do  better 
than  to  give  the  main  incidents  of  this  famous  story.  Oedipus 
was  the  son  of  Laius  and  Iocasta,  king  and  queen  of  Thebes. 
Laius  was  forewarned  by  the  oracle  that  any  son  he  might  beget 
would  kill  him.  When  Oedipus  was  born  he  was,  therefore,  ex¬ 
posed  on  Mount  Kithaeron,  that  he  might  perish.  But  he  was 
discovered  by  the  herdsmen  of  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  and 
delivered  by  them  to  their  master.  The  latter  adopted  him  and 
brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  But  when  he  was  grown  up,  he 
found  himself  taunted  one  day  on  the  score  of  his  parentage  ; 
and  he  resolved  to  go  to  Delphi  to  ask  the  god  who  was  his  real 
father.  The  answer  which  he  received  was  an  admonition  not  to 
return  to  his  own  country ;  for  if  he  did,  he  was  destined  to  kill 
his  father  and  become  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Knowing  of 
no  country  as  his  own  but  Corinth,  he  resolved  not  to  return 
thither,  but  took  the  road  towards  Boeotia  and  Phocis.  At  a 
spot  where  the  road  leading  to  these  two  countries  forked  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  Laius,  his  father,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
mules,  and  was  treated  with  insolence  by  the  charioteer,  Polyphon- 
tes  ;  thereupon  a  scuffle  ensued  in  which  Oedipus  slew  both  Laius 
and  the  charioteer ;  and  thus  he  became  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
parricide  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  trying  to  escape  such  a  fate.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes, 
sitting  on  a  rock  and  propounding  her  riddle  to  all  who  passed 
by  that  way,  and  slaying  all  who  failed  to  give  a  correct  answer. 
Kreon,  therefore,  the  brother  of  Iocasta,  who  occupied  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Laius,  issued  a  proclamation  offering  that  any 
one  who  should  solve  the  riddle,  and  rid  the  country  of  this  mon¬ 
ster,  should  be  made  king  and  receive  Iocasta  for  his  wife. 
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Oedipus  who  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes,  came  forward 
and  solved  the  riddle,  after  which  the  Sphinx  at  once  disappeared. 
He  was  accordingly  proclaimed  king,  and  married  Iocasta,  his 
mother,  thus  becoming  guilty  also  of  the  crime  of  incest.  The 
issue  of  this  unhallowed  marriage  were  two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  inherited  the  fatal  curse  resting  upon  their  father,  and 
were  relentlessly  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  until  the 
whole  race  had  perished.  Here  we  have  sins,  or  mistakes ,  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  decree  and  instigation  of  fate,  in  a  condition  of 
entire  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  agents ;  and  these  sins  are 
punished  in  a  long  line  of  innocent  offspring.  These  stories  were 
read  in  the  pages  of  Homer,  and  recited  on  the  Athenian  stage 
by  the  greatest  of  tragic  poets,  and  were  once  believed  by  the 
Greek  people  to  have  been  veritable  history.  We  are  now  for¬ 
tunately  delivered  from  the  superstition  which  could  take  such 
fables  for  facts. 

But  these  stories  can  almost  be  paralleled  in  the  early  pages  of 
the  Hebrew’  Scriptures,  showing  that  the  same  conceptions  of  sin 
and  its  consequences  prevailed  among  the  primitive  Hebrew 
people.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  David  numbering 
Israel,  as  recorded  in  2  Sam.  24.  “The  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
kindled  against  Israel,”  we  read  here,  “  and  He  moved  David 
against  them,  saying,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah.”  Of  the 
reason  why  Jehovah  w7as  angry  against  Israel  wre  know  no  more 
than  we  know  of  the  reason  why  the  fates  were  against  Oedipus 
and  his  posterity.  However,  this  divinely  instigated  act  of  David 
was  a  sin  which  cost  the  lives  of  seventy  thousand  of  the  people. 
Why  was  it  a  sin  to  number  Israel  ?  And  if  it  was  a  sin,  how 
could  Jehovah  move  David  to  commit  it?  In  the  judgment  of 
sound  ethics,  would  not  the  responsibility  of  the  act  rest  upon 
Jehovah  rather  than  upon  David?  And  why  should  the  people 
perish  because  of  the  offence  which  the  king  had  committed  ? 
We  may  be  told  that  Jehovah  must  have  had  motives  of  action 
here  which  are  not  made  known,  and  that  the  people  who  per¬ 
ished  doubtless  perished  on  account  of  their  own  sins.  But  that 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  what  we  are  concerned  with  now 
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is  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  people  at  the  time 
and  the  divine  principle  of  action  which  is  involved  in  that  con¬ 
ception.  Is  that  principle  any  different  from  that  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  statement  of  Homer,  that  the  people  in  the  Greek 
army  before  Troy  were  perishing  because  the  son  of  Atreus  had 
dishonored  the  priest  of  Apollo  ?  We  know  that  the  coincidence 
of  thought  in  the  two  cases  may  be  supposed  to  prove  the  abso¬ 
lute  correctness  of  the  principle,  on  the  theory  that  all  ideas 
which  were  once  widely  current  “  must  have  some  truth  in  them.” 
We  do  not  argue  that  question  now,  but  simply  maintain  that 
the  principle  is  not  less  heathen  when  expressed  in  Hebrew  than 
when  expressed  in  Greek.  On  this  story  of  David’s  sin  we  seem 
to  have  a  judgment  in  the  later  book  of  Chronicles.  In  chapter 
21  of  I.  Chron.  we  are  told  that  “  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel, 
and  moved  David  to  number  Israel.”  What  does  this  mean  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  the  two  passages  are  in  agreement,  if  we  suppose 
the  writer  of  Chronicles  to  have  meant  that  Jehovah  used  Satan 
as  the  instrument  of  His  temptation.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  for  such  a  supposition ;  and  besides,  it  would  not  relieve 
the  moral  difficulties  in  the  case.  Our  explanation  is  that  during 
the  four  or  five  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  original  com¬ 
position  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  writing  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  there  had  been  such  an  advancement  of  moral  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  old  story  was  now  felt  to  be  intolerable,  and  that  the 
idea  of  Satan  as  an  evil  spirit  of  vast  power  and  skill  having  now 
become  current  in  Israel,  perhaps  through  Persian  influences,  the 
writer  of  Chronicles  confidently  substituted  Satan  for  Jehovah 
in  the  story  of  David’s  census.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  view  underlying  the  old  story,  however,  when  we  are  told, 
I.  Kings  22,  that  “  Jehovah  sent  forth  a  lying  spirit  ”  into  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
Ahab.  People  who  accept  such  stories  as  veritable  history  have 
not  risen  much  above  the  moral  level  which  prevails  in  Homer, 
or  in  Aeschylus ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  we  could  consider  our¬ 
selves  bound  to  receive  all  the  moral  conceptions  that  may  once 
have  been  current  among  them  as  absolute  truths  of  Divine  reve¬ 
lation. 
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There  was,  however,  immanent  in  the  history  of  Israel,  amoral 
spirit,  and  there  was  going  on  a  process  of  moral  development, 
which  ultimately  raised  the  moral  conception  of  this  people  far 
above  the  conceptions  of  other,  even  kindred,  nations,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  Jews,  at  last,  the  moral  teachers  of  mankind.  And  it  is 
the  task  of  the  theologian  now  to  discriminate  between  what  was 
merely  temporary  and  transitor}T  and  what  is  permanent  and  abso¬ 
lute  in  their  moral  history.  Inattention  to  this  distinction  has 
been  the  source  of  many  a  theological  difficulty.  Theology  has 
been  much  injured  by  permitting  temporary  and  relative  ideas  to 
usurp  the  place  of  those  which  are  final  and  absolute.  This 
historical  progress  of  moral  ideas  in  Israel  gave  rise  in  later 
times  to  the  conflict  between  ritualistic  legalism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  prophetism  on  the  other ;  the  former  laying  stress  upon  the 
older  forensic  ideas  of  sin  and  righteousness,  and  upon  the  ritual 
method  of  keeping  them  in  balance,  the  latter  emphasizing  the 
newer  and  more  spiritual  ideas  which  corresponded  to  the  better 
conscience  of  the  new  time.  The  idea  of  God  itself  was  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  development  and  change.  It  was  passing 
from  the  notion  of  an  arbitrary,  national,  local,  and  jealous  god, 
to  the  notion  of  one  universal  and  eternal  spiritual  being,  with 
an  absolute  moral  character.  In  consequence  of  this  change  in 
the  conception  of  deity,  much,  also,  in  the  moral  life  and  in  the 
moral  habits  of  the  people  was  changing.  The  religious  ordi¬ 
nances  and  forensic  conceptions  of  the  olden  times  were  giving 
way,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  the  best  of  the 
people.  For  the  generations  of  the  new  Israel  in  the  Syrian  and 
Greek  times  the  legal  ceremonies  of  a  former  period  were  losing 
much  of  their  meaning  and  force,  although  they  were  still  most 
assiduously  practiced  ;  and  sin  and  righteousness  were  appre¬ 
hended  not  so  much  as  matters  of  forensic  and  conventional  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  rather  as  absolute  and  unchanging  realities, 
which  admit  of  no  legal  juggling. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  see  this  moral  development  com¬ 
pleted.  God  has  obtained  a  complete  moral  character.  lie  is 
apprehended  now  as  the  absolute  Spirit  whose  nature  is  love — a 
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God  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Sin 
is  a  violation  of  the  moral  character  of  God  expressed  in  His  will, 
which  announces  itself  as  the  absolute  moral  law  in  the  human 
conscience ;  and  righteousness  is  conformity  with  that  law, 
which  is  thus  at  once  the  law  of  man’s  own  moral  nature,  as 
really  as  it  is  the  law  of  God.  The  law  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
something  foreign  to  man,  exacting  arbitrary  demands  ;  but  as 
something  universally  rational,  and  answering  to  the  postulates 
of  his  own  moral  nature,  and  something,  therefore,  that  can  be 
known  by  men.  In  consequence  of  this  new  conception  of  God 
and  His  law,  sin  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  missing 
of  some  mark,  a  mere  blunder,  or  folly,  or  want  of  skill,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  a  conscious  and  voluntary  act.  Christ  recognized 
the  absolute  ethical  character  of  sin  by  setting  aside  the  arbitrary 
traditions  and  ordinances  of  the  past,  and  appealing  to  the  con¬ 
science  as  the  absolute  law  of  right.  The  Jews  had  made  many 
things  to  be  sin  which  were  not  sin  according  to  this  rule ;  and 
they  esteemed  many  things  as  good  which  were  not  good.  This 
was  still  in  accordance  with  the  old  heathen  conceptions  wTich 
had  come  down  from  primitive  times.  These  heathen  concep¬ 
tions  are  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  their  intricate  rules  relat¬ 
ing  to  ceremonial  purifications  and  to  Sabbath  observance. 
These  rules,  which  had  no  sanction  in  moral  reason,  Jesus  set 
aside  as  worthless  and  burdensome  inventions.  He  said,  sin  does 
not  consist  in  disregard  of  merely  outward  and  unmeaning  com¬ 
mandments,  whatever  authority  may  be  claimed  for  them  by 
men  ;  and  when  it  is  committed  its  guilt  cannot  be  wiped  out  by 
any  arbitrary  device.  He  said,  sin  has  its  seat  in  man’s  heart, 
in  the  deepest  recess  of  his  nature,  where  the  will  and  conscience 
meet,  the  latter  declaring  the  law,  and  the  former  either  obeying 
or  disobeying.  44  Out  of  the  heart,”  He  says,  44  come  forth  evil 
thoughts,”  etc.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  act  of  sin  must 
have  a  definite  content  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  conscience,  it 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  voluntary  and  free.  According  to 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  a  man  cannot  be  put  into  the  wrong  by  a 
power  outside  of  him  and  above  him,  but  only  by  himself.  Sin 
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is  not  merely  an  involuntary  slip,  an  accident  or  chance,  an  un¬ 
avoidable  calamity,  but  a  free  and  self -chosen  act.  “If  ye  were 
blind,”  said  our  Lord  to  the  Jews,  “  ye  would  have  no  sin  ;  but 
now  ye  say  ye  see  :  therefore  your  sin  remaineth.”  Anything  done 
in  a  condition  of  moral  blindness — unless  that  blindness  should 
be  voluntary,  or  the  result  of  voluntary  action — anything  done 
without  moral  knowledge,  and,  therefore  without  freedom,  would 
not  have  the  essential  qualities  of  sin,  and  would  involve  no  guilt. 
Had  Jewish  opposition  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  proceeded 
from  mere  innocent  ignorance,  then  it  would  have  been  a  missing 
of  the  mark  set  for  the  Jewish  people  by  the  decree  of  destiny, 
but  sin,  as  involving  guilt,  it  would  not  have  been. 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  the  conception  of  sin  is  more  fully 
developed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  although 
we  should  turn  in  vain  even  to  them  for  a  completed  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  St.  Paul's  view  of  sin  is  closely  connected  with  his  view 
of  the  flesh.  Sin  has  its  origin  in  the  flesh,  Rom.  7  :  18.  The 
apostle,  however,  distinguishes  between  d/iapzia,  as  a  state,  or 
condition,  or  character,  and  dpdpTyfia,  or  -aodTiziopa,  as  the  act 
of  sin,  or  the  act  of  transgression,  which  presupposes  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  of  volition  ;  a  distinction  which  resembles  the 
distinction  made  by  Jesus  between  the  heart  and  the  conduct, 
and  which  is  like  to  that  between  the  tree  and  its  fruit.  The 
dpaozia  is  a  definite  character,  a  law  or  tendency  residing  in  the 
flesh.  But  this  tendency,  according  to  Paul,  cannot  issue  in 
acts  of  transgression  “  where  there  is  no  law,”  nor  does  it  of 
itself  involve  responsibility  or  guilt.  “  Where  there  is  no  law,” 
he  says,  “  neither  is  there  transgression,"  Rom.  4  :  15  ;  and  again, 
“  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law,"  Rom.  5  :  13.  What 
does  he  mean  by  the  expression,  “  where  there  is  no  law  ”  ?  Does 
he  by  law  mean  the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  alone  ?  Then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  reasoning,  the  heathen,  who  have  never  heard  of  that 
law,  would  all  be  guiltless.  But  while  he  is  perhaps  thinking 
mainly  of  the  law  in  its  J ewish  form,  yet  he  does  not  use  the  term 
in  so  narrow  a  sense.  For  the  heathen,  too,  are  not  without  law  ; 
they  “  are  a  law  unto  themselves,”  and  “  show  the  work  of  the 
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law  written  in  their  hearts,”  Rom.  2  :  14,  15.  What  he  means, 
then,  by  the  phrase,  “  where  there  is  no  law,”  can  only  be  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  human  soul  in  which  the  law  has  not  yet  come  into 
the  field  of  consciousness,  or  a  condition  in  which  the  writing  of 
the  works  of  the  law  on  the  heart  has  not  yet  been  read  and  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  conscience.  And  in  this  condition  there  can  be 
no  transgression,  for  “  apart  from  the  law  sin  is  dead,”  Rom.  T  : 
8  ;  nor  can  the  sinful  state,  or  to  speak  with  St.  James,  the  sin¬ 
ful  desire ,  be  imputed  as  guilt. 

There  is  a  condition  in  which  men  are  without  law ;  it  is  the 
condition  of  childhood,  when  the  life  is  spontaneous,  and  the  mind 
has  not  yet  become  awake  to  the  reality  of  the  moral  law.  The 
acts  which  are  committed  in  this  state,  though  they  may  proceed 
from  the  d/xapua  in  the  flesh,  are  not  responsible  acts,  and  do 
not  make  the  subject  a  guilty  sinner.  If  a  little  child  in  a  fit  of 
passion  should  slap  its  mother  in  the  face,  this  would  not  be  sin ; 
but  if  a  full-grown  man  should  do  so,  the  case  would  be  different. 
What  then  is  the  difference  ?  For  the  child  the  law  does  not 
yet  exist,  because  its  conscience  has  not  yet  become  aware  of  it ; 
for  the  man  it  does  exist — unless  he  be  either  an  idiot,  or  a  sav¬ 
age  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  sunlight  of 
moral  culture.  There  are  men  who  are  morally  still  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  childhood  ;  they  have  no  conscience  ;  “  they  have  no  spirit ;” 
but  they  have  some  intellect,  and  they  have  desires  and  impulses  ; 
and  this  makes  them  dangerous  men ;  for  arrested  manhood  is 
perverted  manhood ;  and  hence  the  savage  man  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  savage  beast.  But  he  is  not  responsible  for  this 
condition,  and  is  not  yet  in  a  state  of  “  damnation  ”  on  account 
of  it ;  but  neither  is  he  in  a  state  of  salvation,  for  that  is  com¬ 
pleted  moral  character  in  correspondence  with  the  character  of 
God ;  and  he  is  an  unfinished,  a  dangerous  and  a  miserable  man 
until  he  has  reached  that  character. 

This,  then,  we  believe  to  be  St.  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  sin,  as  well  as  that  of  J esus.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  prop¬ 
osition  :  No  consciousness  of  law,  no  freedom,  no  imputation, 
and  no  guilt.  And  this  is  reasonable  and  right.  We  may  say> 
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indeed,  with  St.  Paul,  that  St/iaprca  may  exist  without  freedom 
and  without  volition.  We  can  say,  too,  with  St.  Paul,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  law  of  solidarity,  the  sinful  condition  may  be 
hereditary,  and  that,  in  order  to  a  normal  moral  development  of 
manhood,  an  act  of  redemption  or  deliverance  is  needed  in  human 
nature.  But  we  go  beyond  St.  Paul  and  relapse  into  heathen 
methods  of  thought,  when  we  suppose  the  state  of  dpapzia  to  be 
a  state  of  culpa,  to  involve  guilt,  and  to  expose  men  to  the  divine 
wrath  and  condemnation  ;  and  we  go  beyond  St.  Paul,  and  be¬ 
yond  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when  we  suppose  that 
either  the  condition  or  the  guilt  of  sin  can  be  overcome  by  any 
sort  of  forensic  arrangement  or  any  kind  of  legal  fiction. 


Back  to  Christ  through  Paul. 

Under  this  title  we  find  two  successive  articles  in  The  Homi¬ 
letic  Review  of  July  and  August,  of  the  present  year,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  William  C.  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  The  author 
takes  exception  to  the  cry  of  “  Back  to  the  historical  Christ,” 
which  has  become  so  common  at  the  present  time,  and  contends 
that  it  involves  treason  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  a  ration¬ 
alistic  and  naturalistic  cry,  he  thinks,  and  while  it  sounds  loyal, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  Judas-like  betrayal  of  the  true  Christ.  It 
means,  according  to  Professor  Wilkinson,  not  merely  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  theologies  and  creeds  ;  that  could  be  tolerated  ;  but  it 
means  a  depreciation  also  of  the  best  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
namely,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  bids  us  go  to  the  Gospels 
for  the  truest  knowledge  of  the  Christ.  But  Professor  Wilkin¬ 
son  holds  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  truest  and  fullest  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Christ  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  not  in 
those  of  the  Evangelists.  “  The  revelation  contained  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,”  he  says,  “  is  of  a  Christ  subject  to  limitations,  a  Christ 
humiliated.  It  is  a  revelation  of  such  a  Christ,  not  from  Him. 
It  is  a  revelation  given  by  men  self-confessed  to  be  comparatively 
incompetent  even  to  understand  their  Master,  much  more,  there¬ 
fore,  to  report  and  represent  Him  adequately  and  correctly.” 
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Paul,  the  author  thinks,  was  by  nature  and  education  a  more 
competent  organ  of  revelation ;  and  he  received  his  revelation  di¬ 
rectly,  not  from  the  humiliated,  but  from  the  ascended  and  glori¬ 
fied  Christ.  This  revelation  must,  therefore,  be  more  complete 
and  adequate  than  that  contained  in  the  Gospels.  Paul  himself, 
we  are  told,  laid  claim  to  such  a  revelation,  for  he  says  that  he 
received  not  the  gospel  which  he  preached  from  man,  nor  was 
he  taught  it,  but  that  it  came  to  him  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  the  credentials  of  the  validity  of  that  claim  are  sup¬ 
nosed  to  be  contained  in  the  account  of  his  miraculous  conversion. 

jL 

That  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  telling  us  how  a  hos¬ 
tile  Pharisee  became  a  devoted  Christian,  is  for  us  a  guarantee 
that  Paul  received  a  real  revelation  from  Christ,  and  that  this 
revelation  wras  an  objective  occurrence  in  the  natural  world ;  or 
in  other  words,  a  guarantee  that  something  happened  “  not  in 
Paul,  but  to  him”  But  if  it  was  a  revelation  from  Christ,  then 
it  was  from  the  glorified  Christ,  and  if  from  the  glorified  Christ, 
then  an  absolute  and  final  revelation.  And  the  true  watchword, 
therefore,  should  be,  not  “  Back  to  Christ  through  the  Gospels,” 
but  “  Back  to  Christ  through  Paul.”  Paul  in  company  with 
those  writers  of  the  New  Testament  who  tell  us  of  the  Christ  in 
glory,  is  the  end  for  us  of  all  Christian  knowledge. 

Now  we  agree  with  Prof.  Wilkinson  that,  if  the  watchword, 
“  Back  to  Christ,”  or  “  Back  to  the  historical  Christ,”  is  meant 
in  the  sense  that  the  record  of  our  four  Gospels  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  absolute  and  final  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  the  life,  and 
work,  and  teaching  of  Christ,  then  it  is  a  mistaken  watchword. 
Christ  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  could  not  fully  and  absolutely  reveal  Himself  to  the  men 
of  His  generation.  According  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  He  said  to 
H  s  disciples,  at  the  close  of  His  earthly  life,  “  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit 
when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  He  shall  guide  you  into  all 
truth  *  *  *  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  He  shall  take  of  mine  and 
declare  it  unto  you.”  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  four  Gospels  to  be  an  absolute  and  final  presentation  of 
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Christ  and  Ilis  teaching.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  not 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  namely  that  the  revela¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  Gospels  proceeds  from  the  limited  and 
humiliated  Christ,  while  the  revelation  of  Paul  and  of  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proceeds  from  the  Christ  in  glory. 
We  may  not  deny  the  limitation  of  Christ  during  His  life  on 
earth.  Intellectually  and  morally  as  well  as  physically  He  lived 
a  real  human  life,  and  that  of  course  must  have  been  a  finite  life. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  our  Gospels  were  not  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  life-time  of  Jesus.  None  of  them  was  written  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  decade  of 
the  first  century,  after  the  promised  Spirit  had  long  been  present 
to  lead  the  disciples,  and  among  them  certainly  the  Evangelists 
too,  into  the  understanding  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  our  Gospels  are  not  mere  reportorial  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  life  of  Christ,  but  to  some  extent  at  least  inter¬ 
pretations.  This  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  which,  if  it  is  anything,  is  not  an  objective  report,  but  a 
subjective  and  ideal  reproduction  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ ;  and  this  must  certainly  have  been  made  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  glorified.  We  would,  therefore, 
not  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  Gospels  contain  merely  the 
record  of  the  humiliated  and  unglorified  Christ,  and  are  for  that 
reason  inadequate  as  a  revelation  of  Christ.  Neither,  however, 
would  we  assent  to  the  proposition  that  we  must  go  to  the  Gospels 
for  the  ultimate  and  final  revelation  of  Christ,  rather  than  to  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  we  would  refuse  to  accept  the 
representation  of  the  Gospels  as  an  absolute  and  final  revelation 
of  Christ,  we  would  also  refuse  to  accept  the  representation  of 
St.  Paul,  or  of  any  other  New  Testament  writer,  or  even  that  of 
all  put  together,  as  such  a  revelation.  If  Christ  is  what  St. 
Paul  represents  Him  to  be,  and  what  the  Church  has  always  be¬ 
lieved  Him  to  be,  namely,  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  then  no  written  document,  no 
matter  how  its  material  may  have  been  obtained,  or  under  what 
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degree  of  inspiration  it  may  have  been  composed,  can  be  an 
absolute  and  full  revelation  of  Him.  Christ  revealed  Himself  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  measure  in  which  they, 
as  children  of  their  age  and  nation,  were  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  Him  ;  and  that  revelation  must  be  the  basis  doubtless  of  all 
future  revelations ;  but  because  of  the  limitation  of  its  organs  it 
cannot  be  an  absolute  and  final  revelation.  Christ  cannot  be  to 
a  modern  Christian  man  just  what  He  was  to  St.  John  or  St. 
Paul,  and  there  must  be  something  in  the  modern  Christian’s 
faith  that  cannot  have  come  directly  out  of  the  New  Testament. 
To  suppose  that  the  New  Testament  is  an  absolute  revelation  of 
Christ,  beyond  which  nothing  further  is  possible,  is  to  suppose 
either  that  it  has  no  application  to  later  ages,  or  that  it  contained 
much  that  was  unintelligible  to  its  own  authors  ;  and  that  Christ, 
after  having  provided  for  the  composition  of  this  wonderful  book, 
broke  off  all  personal  communication  with  His  Church. 

We  accept  St.  Paul’s  statement  that  the  gospel  which  he 
preached  was  not  a  human  invention,  and  that  he  did  not  receive 
it  through  mere  human  teaching,  but  that  it  came  to  him  truly 
through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  this,  we  presume,  does 
not  mean  that  he  received  the  historical  facts  of  the  gospel  by 
means  of  a  miraculous  communication  from  heaven.  What  lie 
knew  about  the  history  of  Christ’s  life  and  death,  and  about  His 
words  and  works,  he  must  have  known  in  a  truly  psychological 
way ;  just  as  St.  Luke  did,  who  says  that  he  searched  and  learned 
from  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word 
from  the  beginning.  But  the  inward  meaning  of  these  facts — 
the  meaning  of  Christ’s  death  and  exaltation,  for  instance — he 
obtained  not  in  any  school  of  theologians,  but  by  direct  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  While  receiving  this  revelation,  however,  his 
own  mental  and  moral  faculties  were  not  suspended ;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  revelation  came  to  him  in  and  through  the  activity 
of  his  own  faculties.  We  could,  therefore,  not  say  with  Dr. 
Wilkinson  that  the  revelation  of  Christ  was  a  revelation  to  Paul 
rather  than  in  him.  We  think  that  he  himself  regarded  it  as 
something  rather  internal,  for  he  says  that  God  called  him 
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through  His  grace  u  to  reveal  Ilis  Son  in  him,”  Gal.  1  :  16.  It 
was  by  an  inward  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit,  and  not  by 
any  transaction  in  the  material  world  primarily,  that  Paul  learned 
to  know  Christ,  and  to  understand  His  mind.  The  revelation 
came  not  through  any  extraordinary  agitation  in  the  element  of 
ether,  but  through  an  inward  union  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  with 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  this  revelation  took  its  form  from  his 
own  manner  of  reflection  and  thought.  The  fact  that  the  reve¬ 
lation  was  thus  internal  and  ethical,  rather  than  external  and 
natural,  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  real. 

But,  now,  shall  we  suppose  that  that  revelation  was  the  end  of 
all  Christ’s  revealing  activity  in  the  world?  Dr.  Wilkinson  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  self -revelation  of  the  glorified  Christ  came  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion,  or  at  least  to  its  highest  potency,  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  in  the  literary  work  of  the  apostle  Paul;  in  which 
case  any  future  revelation  would  have  been  superfluous.  Others 
have  thought  that  it  must  have  come  to  its  conclusion  in  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  body.  The 
completion  of  the  “  canonical  Scriptures  ”  is  supposed  to  have 
marked  the  completion  of  the  self -manifestation  of  the  glorified 
Christ  to  His  Church,  and  we  can  know  nothing  of  Him  now  be¬ 
yond  what  we  may  learn  about  Him  in  the  record  of  those  Scrip¬ 
tures.  But  what  right  have  wre  to  make  such  an  assumption  ? 
What  reason  is  there  for  saying  that  the  Christian  revelation  and 
Christian  inspiration  came  to  an  end  with  the  completion  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  that  Christ  is  now  shut  out  from  all 
direct  personal  communion  with  His  Church?  If  that  were  so, 
then  we  are  sure  that  there  is  much  in  our  theologies  and  in  our 
creeds  that  would  be  without  foundation  in  revelation.  In  the 
way  of  illustration  we  need  only  refer  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

Yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Wilkinson’s  contention  comes  to,  and  we 
can,  therefore,  not  agree  with  him.  It  involves  a  one-sidedly  in¬ 
tellectual  and  unspiritual  conception  of  Christianity,  which  we 
believe  to  be  untenable  and  untrue.  It  makes  Christianity — 
that  is  subjective  Christianity,  or  Christianity  as  a  mode  of 
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spiritual  life  in  the  human  soul — to  be  the  result  of  a  process  of 
ratiocination,  starting  in  a  fact  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  of  nature,  such  as  the  manifestation  of  Christ  on  the 
way  to  Damascus.  This  process  of  ratiocination  is  expected  to 
lead  men  to  the  certainty  of  Christian  faith.  The  process, 
briefly,  is  as  follows :  Christ  appeared  to  Paul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus ;  therefore,  He  must  have  risen  from  the  dead  after  the 
J ews  had  crucified  Him ;  but  if  He  arose  from  the  dead,  then 
His  claim  to  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  must  have  been  a 
true  claim,  and  I  can  rest  upon  it  the  interests  of  my  soul  for 
time  and  for  eternity.  But,  now,  who  will  prove  to  me  the  fact 
that  Christ  appeared  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ?  If  logical  proof 
could  be  had,  any  other  miracle  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
would  do  as  well.  If,  for  instance,  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  Jesus  raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave  after  he  had  been  dead 
four  days,  that  might  be  taken  as  a  demonstration  of  the  claims 
which  are  made  for  Him  by  the  Church.  But  how  would  any 
one  go  about  demonstrating  such  a  fact  ?  And  yet  this  is  virtu¬ 
ally  the  basis  on  which  Dr.  Wilkinson  puts  Christianity.  To 
our  mind  this  whole  conception  is  rationalistic ,  in  spite  of  the 
denunciation  of  Rationalism  in  which  Dr.  Wilkinson  is  some¬ 
what  profuse.  It  is  the  old  supranaturalistic  rationalism,  which 
has  long  since  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  which  we  had 
supposed  was  no  longer  entertained  by  any  living  theologian. 
Until  some  process  of  ratiocination  shall  be  discovered  that  will 
demonstrate  not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  reality  of  the  New 
Testament  miracles,  it  will  surely  not  be  safe  to  make  the  mir¬ 
acles  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  In  the  temper  of  our  time 
especially,  it  is  the  miracles  that  need  proof  more  than  the  spirit¬ 
ual  reality  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  testify ;  and  the  trouble 
with  them  is  that  they  are  so  remote  from  the  whole  world  of  our 
experience.  A  miracle  could  have  the  force  of  argument  for  liv¬ 
ing  men  only  if  it  could  be  submitted  to  their  experience.  In 
the  world  of  sense  seeing  is  believing,  and  seeing  only. 

But  to  this  rationalism,  now,  we  oppose  the  idea  that  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  contents  which  it  in- 
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volves,  does  not  depend  ultimately  upon  any  recorded  miracle,  or 
upon  any  other  historical  fact,  but  upon  direct  personal  com¬ 
munion  of  the  soul  with  Christ.  The  man  who  is  not  sure  of  the 
truth  of  Christ  from  the  revelation  of  Him  in  his  own  heart,  can 
not  be  made  sure  of  it  by  anything  that  may  be  said  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  St.  Paul,  or  to  anybody  else,  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
Christian  faith  is  but  a  mode  of  the  general  consciousness  of 
God,  which  belongs  to  the  healthy  human  soul.  This  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God  is  not  the  result  of  argumentation  or  proof.  There 
are  various  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  these,  it  is  well 
known,  do  not  generate  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  On 
the  contrary  the  belief  or  consciousness  of  God  is  first  and  the 
proofs  come  afterwards.  And  this  consciousness  is  the  result  of 
an  immediate  feeling  of  God  in  the  heart,  in  which  He  bears  tes¬ 
timony  to  His  own  being  and  character.  And  Christian  faith, 
in  its  essential  form,  is  a  mode  of  this  consciousness  of  God,  in 
which  Christ  bears  witness  of  Himself  and  authenticates  Himself 
directly  to  the  human  soul.  But  this  implies  a  direct  personal 
relation  and  forbids  us  to  limit  the  self-revelation  of  Christ  to 
any  event  or  series  of  events  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

Do  we,  then,  underrate  the  value  of  the  New  Testament?  We 
think  not,  for  we  hold  that  it  will  always  be  necessary  as  a  means 
of  leading  men  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  although  it  cannot 
be  the  ultimate  source  of  that  truth,  nor  of  our  certainty  of  it. 
We  have  seen  that  even  St.  Paul,  like  St.  Luke,  had  need  of  ex¬ 
ternal  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  gospel.  Now  the 
Bible  must  always  be  for  us  such  a  source  of  information.  To 
come  to  Christ  and  to  know  Him  thoroughly,  we  must,  indeed, 
always  go  back  to  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  to  the  four 
Gospels;  but  our  knowledge  does  not  end  with  what  is  written  there, 
although  it  may  never  contradict  what  is  written  there.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Gospels  Christ  reveals  Himself  progressively  through 
the  ages  according  to  the  needs  of  times  and  circumstances.  We 
may  say  with  John  Robinson  that  as  time  goes  on,  much  more 
light  and  truth  will  break  forth  from  the  written  word  ;  but  we 
must  add  that  the  ultimate  source  of  that  light  and  truth  is  not 
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in  the  written,  but  in  the  Living  Word.  We  believe  that  by 
thus  conceiving  it,  we  lift  Christianity  clear  above  any  storms  of 
criticism,  while  yet  we  leave  the  Bible  in  its  full  service  as  a 
means  of  grace  and  Christian  knowledge.  But  in  any  case  we 
are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  true  conception  of  Christianity.  The 
basis  of  religion  cannot  be  a  book,  but  only  a  person — a  personal 
spirit  answering  to  our  spirits.  Now  the  book  may  help  us  to 
communion  with  that  Spirit ;  but  the  human  spirit  can  never  ac¬ 
cept  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Divine  merely  on  the 
credit  of  the  book.  On  the  contrary,  the  human  spirit  can  only 
prove  the  reality  of  the  Divine  by  the  experience  of  direct  com¬ 
munion.  Of  course  such  experience  cannot  be  the  experience  of 
every  hour  of  our  ordinary  work-day  life.  Sufficient  that  it  be 
the  experience  of  the  highest  and  best  moments  of  our  life. 


vm. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Providential  Order  of  the  World,  by  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free 

Church  College,  Glasgow.  Pages  viii.  and  346.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York.  1897. 

Professor  Bruce  is  well  known  to  the  theological  public  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  able  and  interesting:  works  along:  various 
lines  of  Christian  theology.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  most  familiar  “  The  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospel,”  “  The 
Kingdom  of  God,”  “  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity,”  and 
“  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Jesus,”  in  all  of  which  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  our  hoty  religion. 
And  the  reputation  which  he  established  in  these  works  for  clear 
and  vigorous  thinking,  and  for  promoting  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  with  which  he  deals,  is  well  sustained  in  the  volume  now 
before  us. 

This  volume  deals  with  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  is  able  and  timely ;  for  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  providential  order  in  the  world,  and  any  moral  purpose  or 
end,  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  men  in  all  ages  have  had 
doubts.  These  doubts  originated  mainl}-  in  two  sources,  the  first 
being  the  constant  presence  in  the  world  of  plrysical  and  moral 
evil,  the  second  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  universality  and 
constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  readers  of  the  Bible  will 
remember  how  even  the  faith  of  a  Psalmist  was  shaken  by  his  con¬ 
templation  of  the  prosperit}-  of  the  wicked  ;  and  the  students 
of  modern  science  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  theistic  faith  created  for  man}T  minds  by  the  apparent 
indifference  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  moral  good  or  evil.  It  is 
with  questions  of  this  kind  that  our  author  deals  in  the  volume 
before  us,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  origi¬ 
nally  delivered  on  the  Gifford  Foundation  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  in  189V.  The  lectures  delivered  on  this  Foundation  are, 
by  the  deed  of  trust  of  Lord  Gifford,  limited  to  the  sphere  of 
“  natural  theology,”  and  are  intended  to  establish  on  a  scientific 
basis  the  general  principles  of  theism.  On  this  foundation,  then, 
the  author  of  this  volume  managed  to  give  a  series  of  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  lectures  on  some  of  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  which  underlie  all  religion.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that,  though  limited  to  the  sphere  of  natural  theology,  or  general 
theism,  the  author  by  no  means  forgets  or  ignores  the  principles 
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of  his  Christian  faith  in  the  discussion  of  his  theme,  but  brings 

d. 

tnem  in  constantly  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

The  general  course  of  thought  pursued  in  these  lectures  may 
be  indicated  in  the  author's  own  language,  as  follows:  “With¬ 
out  attempting  formal  definition,  I  may  say  that  the  kind  of 
thoughts  I  nave  in  vie^r  are  such  as  these  :  That  God  cares  for 
man  individually  and  collectively:  that  His  nature  is  such,  and 
teat  He  sustains  such  a  relation  to  man.  as  makes  that  care  natural 
and  credible:  that  His  care  covers  all  human  interests,  but  espe¬ 
cial!'.'  the  higher,  ethical  interests — righteousness,  goodness — in 
the  individual  and  in  society:  that  He  is  a  moral  Governor,  and 
a  benignant  Father,  a  Power  making  for  righteousness,  and  a 
Power  overcoming  evil  with  good  :  that  He  ruleth  over  all  things 
with  a  view  to  a  kingdom  of  the  good."  In  developing  these 
thoughts  throughout  the  twelve  lectures  of  this  volume,  the  author 
assumes  the  general  correctness  of  the  principles  of  modern 
science,  especially  those  of  the  theory  of  evolution  ;  and  on  these 
principles  he  builds  his  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  personal, 
rational,  loving  God.  caring  for  His  children  as  a  Father.  For 
instance,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusion  sometimes  drawn  from 
the  idea  of  the  universal  mechanism  of  nature  that  there  is  no 
God,  he  quotes  with  approbation  the  language  of  the  late  Mr.  Pvo- 
manes  :  “  That  if  there  be  a  personal  God,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  He  should  not  be  immanent  in  nature,  or  why  all 
causation  should  not  be  the  immediate  expression  of  His  will; 
that  every  available  reason  points  to  the  inference  that  He  prob¬ 
ably  is  so  immanent;  that  if  He  be  so.  and  if  His  will  is  self-con¬ 
sistent,  all  natural  causation  must  needs  appear  to  us  1  mechan¬ 
ical':  and  that  therefore  it  is  no  argument  against  the  divine  origin 
of  a  thing,  event,  etc.,  to  prove  it  due  to  natural  causation." 

Professor  Bruce  accepts  the  theory  of  evolution  as  to  the  origin 
of  man.  both  in  respect  of  his  body  and  soul;  and  from  this  he 
argues  to  his  place  in  nature  as  its  ultimate  purpose  and  head. 
He  makes  no  account  of  those  supposed  crises  in  the  evolving 
process,  where  it  has  been  believed  to  be  necessary  to  assume 
creative  interventions  from  without,  as  at  the  beginning  of  life, 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  consciousness.  The  process  is  ODe, 
and  God  is  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  man  is  its  ultimate  aim.  This  is 
what  makes  the  process  a  rational  process  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  And  from  this  the  inference  is  drawn  that  God  is  a  rational, 
spiritual  being.  The  inference  does  not  rest  on  the  mere  category 
of  causality  .  but  on  the  category  of  purpose.  “  Man  is  not  merely 
one  of  the  infinite  number  of  effects  produced  by  Divine  causality, 
but  he  is  the  effect  which  explains  all  the  rest,  the  end  in  view  of 
the  Creator  in  all  His  creative  work.  If  this  be  allowed,  then  it 
must  be  admitted  that  man's  relation  to  God  is  unique.  It  is  a 
relation  of  affinity,  because  God,  ex  hypothesis  supremely  cares 
for  what  man  distinctively  is. "  Thus  the  proposition  is  estab¬ 
lished  that  God.  however  much  He  may  differ  from  man,  is  yet  in 
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an  essential  respect  a  man-like  being;  and  this  corresponds  with 
the  statement  in  Genesis  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

After  having  thus  settled  man’s  relation  to  God,  Professor  Bruce 
goes  on  to  discuss  various  modern  unmoral  theories  concerning 
God,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them  and  bringing  into  clearer 
light  the  true  conception  of  God’s  nature  and  character.  God  may 
be  conceived  as  a  being  who  is  below  carinq  for  man.  This  is  the 
conception  resulting  from  Spinoza's  idea  of  God  as  absolute  sub¬ 
stance,  Schopenhauer’s  idea  of  irrational  will,  and  Hartman’s  idea 
of  unconscious  intelligence.  The  discussion  of  these  ideas  occupies 
the  fourth  lecture  of  the  series  ;  after  which  we  have,  in  lecture 
five,  a  discussion  of  “  the  worth  of  life,”  and  in  lecture  six  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “the  worth  of  man.”  If  the  theory  of  evolution  be 
true,  then  a  vast  amount  of  life  seems  to  have  perished  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  But  was  it  really  without  purpose  ?  The  author  thinks 
not,  for  it  was  all  bearing  towards  the  ultimate  object  which  the 
Creator  had  in  view  from  the  beginning,  namely  the  realization 
of  the  moral  idea  in  man.  But  why  were  so  many  ages  required 
for  the  realization  of  this  idea,  and  why  is  it  realized  so  slowly 
even  in  man,  so  that  countless  generations  of  men  must  have  lived 
and  suffered  in  pre-historic  times  ?  To  these  questions  the  au¬ 
thor  answers  that  “  moralization  is  possible  only  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  morality,  i.  e.,  in  the  exercise  of  freedom, 
through  struggle,  effort,  experience,  all  demanding  time  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition,  even  for  the  sanctification  of  the  individual, 
still  more  for  the  humanization  of  the  community,  or  the  race.” 
“  To  realize  the  moral  ideal  per  saltum ,  by  an  act  of  omnipotence, 
is  to  annihilate  it ;  it  is  to  turn  the  moral  into  something  merely 
ph}Tsical.”  Consequently  the  manner  in  which  the  world  has 
been  actually  humanized  and  moralized,  was  the  only  manner 
possible.  The  kingdom  of  the  good  could  not  come  in  an3r  other 
way  than  that  in  which  it  is  coming. 

Of  this  wa}r  of  the  realization  of  the  good  further  account  is 
given  in  lectures  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  treating  respective^  of 
“  The  Power  Making  for  Righteousness,”  of  “  The  Power  Work¬ 
ing  in  and  for  Humanity,”  or  “  Historical  Dawns  and  Days,”  and 
of  “  Providence  in  the  Individual  Life.”  In  the  discussion  of 
these  topics  we  can  only  refer  now  to  a  few  prominent  ideas.  The 
power  that  makes  for  righteousness  in  the  universe,  which  is  other 
than  ourselves,  it  is  usually  said,  must  be  regarded  as  the  “  Moral 
Governor  ”  of  the  universe.  This  was  the  favorite  term  for  God 
with  the  eighteenth  century  apologists,  as  represented,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  Bishop  Butler.  It  is,  however,  according  to  Professor 
Bruce,  only  partially  correct.  God  ma}*,  indeed,  be  conceived  as 
a  “  Governor  ”  of  the  world  ;  but  this  idea  must  be  supplemented 
by  other  ideas.  In  itself  it  is  vitiated  by  the  notion  of  transcend- 
ency.  “  It  yields  a  Deity  standing  in  a  very  external  far-off'  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world.”  And  it  must  be  corrected  by  the  idea  of  the 
divine  immanence  in  the  world,  and  by  the  idea  of  the  divine 
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fatherhood.  The  governmental  idea  of  God  in  general  is  a  very 
defective  idea,  if  not  corrected  by  other  equally  valid  and  equally 
important  ideas.  The  law  in  which  the  Divine  power  in  the  world 
works  for  righteousness  is  “  to  give  what  men  can  receive :  the 
relatively  good  as  a  step  towards  the  better,  and  the  better  as  a 
step  towards  the  best.’’  By  this  law  men  are  required  constantly 
to  rise  from  lower  stages  to  higher.  But  this  law  of  progress  is 
opposed  and  resisted  by  another  law,  which  may  be  called  the  law 
of  moral  inertia.  It  is  the  law  which  causes  the  man  to  cling  to 
his  animal  habits,  when  he  might  rise  above  them,  and  thus  makes 
him  a  sinner.  Here  we  have  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  tragic  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  found  in  all  the  moral  history  of  man. 

The  last  three  lectures  of  the  volume  under  consideration  treat 
of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  providential  order  of  the  world. 
These  are  three,  namely,  election ,  solidarity  and  sacrifice .  These 
are  the  three  essential  factors  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  world. 
The  first  is  election.  Theology  has  in  times  past  had  much  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  election  ;  and  what  it  has  said  has  for  the 
most  part  been  an  atrocious  libel  upon  the  Divine  goodness  and 
wisdom.  The  idea  of  election,  however,  is  not  in  itself  false.  It 
is  found  in  Scripture,  and  it  meets  us  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  true  idea  of  Divine  election,  however,  is  not  the  foreordina¬ 
tion  to  blessing  and  privilege ,  but  the  foreordination  to  function 
and  service.  Individuals  and  nations  are  chosen  to  be  helpers  in 
the  moral  development  of  others.  Each  is  for  all  and  all  are  for 
each.  But  this  leads  to  the  second  principle  in  the  method  of 
divine  providence,  namely,  the  principle  of  solidarity.  Solidarity 
is  an  all-pervasive  fact  in  the  constitution  of  human  life.  There 
are  two  main  forms  of  it,  namely,  the  solidarity  of  heredity,  and 
social  solidarity.  According  to  the  former  the  lot  of  individuals 
is  determined  by  that  of  former  generations,  according  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  that  of  existing  generations.  According  to  this  law  no 
man  lives  for  himself  and  no  man  dies  for  himself;  and  all  affect 
each  other  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  This  makes  possible,  then, 
the  third  method  employed  in  Divine  providence,  namely,  the 
moral  progress  of  the  whole  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  noblest 
and  best  individuals.  Thus  vicarious  sacrifice  is  the  law  of  the 
moral  universe.  God  Himself  participates  in  it.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  nature  of  love. 

We  have  tried,  in  this  notice,  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  this  book.  We  have  no  criticism  to  make. 
Indeed,  in  the  main  argument,  we  are  in  accord  with  it.  There 
are  some  points,  of  course,  to  which  we  would  take  exception,  and 
others  in  regard  to  which  we  would  ask  questions.  But  that  may 
be,  not  because  the  author  is  wrong,  but  because  we  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  him.  We  would  call  our  readers’  attention,  however,  to 
a  few  ideas  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  essential 
to  such  a  discussion,  but  which  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  this  work  of  Professor  Bruce.  For  instance,  we  have  been 
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accustomed  to  consider  everything  that  is  m3rsterious  in  the 
moral  history  of  mankind  as  explicable  on  the  theory  of  the  fall 
of  the  first  man.  The  first  man  was  created  at  once  in  a  condition 
of  physical  and  moral  perfection.  But  he  fell,  and  with  him 
dragged  his  whole  race  down  into  perdition.  And  now  all  evil  in 
the  world  must  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  God’s  punitive  jus¬ 
tice.  All  suffering  must  be  penal  in  its  nature  ;  and  thus  every¬ 
thing  becomes  clear  in  the  providence  of  God.  But  now  of  all 
this  we  find  nothing  in  Professor  Bruce’s  book.  He  has  no  need 
of  any  fall  in  order  to  explain  the  history'  of  Divine  Providence, 
or  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Sinners,  of  course,  men 
are;  and  they  can  be  freed  from  sin  and  developed  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  moral  perfection  only"  through  much  suffering  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  But  sin  is  an  incident  only"  in  the  process  of  moral  develop¬ 
ment ;  and  this  process  is  one  of  continual  moral  training.  God 
did  not,  and  according  to  Professor  Bruce  could  not,  make  the 
race  morally"  perfect  in  the  moment  of  creation  ;  but  He  made  it 
at  first  a  natural  race,  and  then  began  a  process  of  education  in 
order  to  make  it  spiritual  and  moral.  We  say  nothing  now  either 
in  the  way  of  criticism  or  in  the  way  of  approbation  of  Professor 
Bruce’s  view.  After  what  we  have  said,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
our  readers  will  want  to  study  Professor  Bruce’s  book  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  pass  their  own  judgment  upon  it.  Let  them  do  so  by 
all  means.  The  subject  treated  therein  is  certainly  an  important 
one,  one  that  reaches  far  and  wide  into  every"  domain  of  Christian 
thought;  and  the  treatment  is  able  and  vigorous,  and,  if  correct, 
will  serve  to  deliver  us  from  many  a  difficulty'  that  still  clings  to 
our  traditional  systems  of  theology. 


The  Great  Poets  and  their  Theology.  By  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong, 
D. IX,  L.L.D.,  President  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Pages 
xvii-f-531.  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1897. 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  poetry  and  theology,  as  also 
between  poetry'  and  philosophy".  The  earliest  teachers  in  theology 
as  well  as  philosophy"  were  the  poets,  who  spoke  to  their  fellow- 
men  on  high  things  in  high  and  measured  discourse.  This  was 

O 

the  case  among  the  Greeks,  among  whom  Hesiod  and  Homer  were 
spoken  of  by"  later  generations  as  “  the  theologians.”  But  it  was 
the  case  also  among  the  Hindoos,  and  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
earliest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  originally  composed 
in  verse;  and  large  parts  of  it  still  have  a  poetical  form,  like  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs  and  extensive  sections  of  the  books  of  the 
Prophets.  This  fact  is  to  some  extent  obscured  in  our  English 
translations  of  the  Bible;  but  it  can  for  the  most  part  still  be  felt 
in  its  grand  and  solemn  diction,  by  means  of  which  the  Bible,  like 
a  poem  or  picture,  speaks  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  intellect. 

But  there  is  a  connection  also  between  poetry"  and  theologv  re¬ 
garded  as  to  their  respective  contents  and  aim.  Theology'  has  to 
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do  with  God  and  with  divine  things.  It  is  an  interpretation  of 
God’s  self-revelation  in  nature,  in  history  and  in  Scripture.  It 
seeks  to  apprehend  and  express  in  intelligible  language  God’s 
nature,  character,  purpose  and  plan.  But  this  is  also  the  object 
of  poetry  as  an  art.  “  Poetry,”  says  Dr.  Strong  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  “  is  an  imaginative  reproduction  of  the  universe  in  its 
ideal  relations,  and  an  expression  of  these  relations  in  rhythmical 
literary  form.”  It  is  a  reading  of  God’s  thoughts  after  Him,  not 
as  the  scientist  attempts  to  do  it,  by  reflection  upon  phenomena, 
by  analysis  and  induction  of  facts,  but  by  intuition,  by  which  the 
poet  enters  into  the  heart  of  things  and  apprehends  their  inward 
constitution  and  nature  as  it  exists  in  the  thought  of  God.  “  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  poet,”  says  Dr.  Strong  again,  “  to  enter 
into  God’s  plan  of  the  universe  and  to  express  God’s  thought. 
Xot  the  actual  world,  but  the  ideal  of  which  the  actual  is  the 
shadow,  the  essence  of  things  disencumbered  from  the  accidents 
of  circumstances,  characters  clearly  unfolded,  doom  fixed  by-  hu¬ 
man  acts,  the  meaning  of  events — these  are  the  things  with  which 
the  poet  deals,  and  in  all  this  he  is  prophet  as  well  as  poet,  antici¬ 
pator  of  results,  interpreter  of  God.  In  His  creations — creations 
of  the  poet’s  imagination — God  makes  Himself  better  known. 
He  lifts  us  up  into  the  region  of  eternal  truth.”  Hence,  as  Aris¬ 
totle  has  said,  “  poetry  is  more  philosophic  and  of  higher  worth 
than  history.”  “  Historv  deals  with  the  actual ;  and  it  has  all  the  de- 
fects  and  limitations  of  its  theme.  Poetry  is  more  universal  than 
history.  In  it  appear  the  divine  ideas  purged  of  excrescences.” 

Prom  this  view  of  the  nature  of  poetry  it  will  appear  that  there 
are  good  reasons  for  speaking  of  a  theology  of  the  poets.  Every 
true  poet,  possessing  the  “faculty  and  the  gift  divine,”  must  be 
something  of  a  theologian,  and  must  be  able  to  teach  us  some¬ 
thing  concerning  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  and  concern¬ 
ing  God’s  ways  to  men.  Hence  the  study  of  poetry  must  always 
be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  theologian  and  preacher  in  fitting  himself 
for  his  work.  And  the  value  of  this  aid  is  enhanced  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  and  manner  of  the  poet’s  teaching.  The  poet,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  possesses  the  divine  gift  of  inspiration,  speaks  and 
teaches  with  power,  but  not  with  the  power  of  the  scribe  or  of  the 
dogmatician.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  present  living  truth  in 
a  living  way — to  touch  and  quicken  the  heart  by7  uttering 
“  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,”  and  not  merely  to 
cram  the  intellect  with  barren  formulas.  It  is  not  dead  but  living 
truth  w-hich  the  poet  brings — truth  that  kindles  life,  that  quickens 
feeling,  and  that  elevates  and  enobles  the  whole  tone  of  the  soul. 
It  is  not  mere  thought  that  poetry  deals  with,  but  thought  united 
with  feeling,  or  sentiment ;  and  this  is  the  chief  distinction  per¬ 
haps  between  science  and  poetry-.  The  former  deals  with  thought 
as  such,  the  latter  with  sentiment ,  or  with  thought  united  with 
and  quickened  by-  feeling.  And  it  is  thought  in  this  form  that  is 
particularly  valuable  to  the  theologian  and  to  the  preacher.  A 
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preacher  will  never  touch  men’s  hearts,  unless  his  own  heart  is 
touched  and  quickened  by  the  truth  which  forms  the  substance 
of  his  message.  In  this  view  the  study  of  the  highest  and  best 
poetry  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Christian  minister. 

And  as  a  help  to  such  study  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
mend  this  volume  of  Dr.  Strong’s  on  The  great  Poets  and  their 
Theology.  No  bus}'  minister,  or  student  of  theology,  could  read 
everything  that  has  been  written  in  the  realm  of  poetry,  any  more 
than  he  can  read  everything  that  has  been  written  in  theology  or 
science.  He  must  make  a  selection.  And  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  reading  and  interpreting  that  which 
has  been  selected,  he  needs  direction  and  help.  In  both  respects 
he  will  find  Dr.  Strong’s  book  to  be  useful.  Dr.  Strong  has 
selected  as  the  world’s  great  poets  the  following  nine  whom  he 
treats  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named  :  Homer,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  Browning, 
Tennyson.  That  list,  of  course,  omits  a  large  number  of  names, 
and  among  them  many  that  are  worthy  to  stand  in  any  temple  of 
fame ;  but  by  the  time  the  ordinary  student  has  made  an  appre¬ 
ciative  study  of  these  nine  he  will  have  acquired  a  large  amount 
of  poetic  culture.  Homer  is  the  pcet  of  the  ancient  Greek  world, 
embodying  both  its  art  and  its  piety.  Virgil  is  the  child  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  and  the  better  side  of  Roman  life,  and  thought, 
and  religion  can  nowhere  be  studied  to  better  advantage  than  in 
his  smooth  and  elegant  verses.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  perusal 
of  Dr.  Strong’s  pages  will  cause  the  classical  student  to  bring  out 
his  copies  of  these  two  old  friends,  and  to  renew  his  knowledge  of 
Greek'  and  Latin.  The  study  of  Dante  will  give  one  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  the  religious  life  and  thought 
of  the  middle  ages,  than  will  the  study  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  of 
Duns  Scotus.  Shakespeare  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Strong  as  the 
poet  of  universal  human  life  in  its  secular  form  ;  Milton  as  the 
poet  of  the  Puritan  Reformation ;  Goethe  as  the  poet  of  panthe¬ 
ism  :  Wordsworth  as  the  poet  of  nature,  who  saw  the  presence  of 
deity  in  the  smallest  flower  ;  Browning  as  the  poet  of  personality  ; 
and  Tennyson  as  the  poet  of  the  Divine  order  in  human  life  and 
history. 

Dr.  Strong’s  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  great  poets  whom 
his  book  presents,  and  his  interpretation  and  criticism  of  their 
productions,  will  be  found  to  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  the 
student.  In  fact  the  book  is  such  an  one  as  every  student  must 
desire,  to  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the  temple,  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  mystery,  of  the  heavenly  muse  of  poetry.  Of  course 
the  literary  critic  will  not  always  agree  with  the  author’s  conclu¬ 
sions.  For  example,  we  think,  many  will  question  his  judgment 
in  regard  to  Milton,  whom  he  regards  as  a  creative  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  in  some  respects  even  ranking  higher  than  Shake¬ 
speare.  We  believe  that  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  Goethe,  of  whom 
he  constantly  speaks  as  “  the  poet  of  pantheism,”  and  whose 
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“  pantheism  ”  he  holds  responsible  for  all  the  poet’s  derilictions, 
both  literary  and  moral.  That  Groethe  was  not  a  saint  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  familiar  with  his  life ;  but  that 
he  was  a  poet  of  the  very  highest  order,  ranking  only  second  to 
Shakespeare,  wTe  believe  will  be  disputed  by  few.  Dr.  Strong’s 
judgment  seems  in  some  cases  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  his 
theology.  Of  course,  we  do  not  forget  that  his  theme  is  the  the¬ 
ology  of  the  poets,  and  that  it  was  necessaty  for  him  to  bring  this 
into  comparison  with  some  standard.  But  we  believe  that  the 
standard  might  well  have  been  somewhat  larger  and  more  univer¬ 
sal.  He  is  too  much  inclined  to  measure  the  value  even  of  such 
poetry  as  that  of  Browning  and  Tennyson  by  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  his  own  theological  dogmas  ;  forgetting  that, 
as  poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  universal  in  general,  it  must  be 
so  also  with  the  theology  with  which  poetry  may  deal — it  must 
be  theology  in  its  universal  character,  and  not  the  theology  of 
any  particular  creed  or  party.  Considered  in  this  view  the  poetry 
of  Browning  and  Tennyson  must  be  esteemed  to  have  a  very  high 
value  for  the  theologian.  Indeed,  they  are  the  most  distinctively 
theological  poets  of  this  century;  but  no  theologian  must  come 
to  them  in  order  to  find  in  their  verse  his  own  dogmatic  system. 
That  Dr.  Strong  does  this  in  a  markedly  offensive  way  we  do  not 
say;  but  still  he  is  not  quite  free  from  a  tendency  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  And  so  he  shows  a  tendency  also  to  use  some  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  material  before  him  in  defence  of  certain  theories  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  now  in  dispute  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  argues  from 
his  view  of  the  origin  of  the  poems  of  Homer  to  the  unity  and 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  from  the  differences  of 
style  in  Milton  to  the  literary  unity  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  These 
are,  in  our  opinion,  blemishes  in  what  must  after  all  be  pronounced 
upon  the  whole  a  most  excellent  and  valuable  work. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  author’s  style  is  a  model  of 
perspicuity  and  vigor.  His  study  of  the  great  poets  seems  to 
have  borne  fruit  in  his  own  manner  of  composition,  which  meets 
Herbert  Spencer’s  fundamental  rule  of  good  writing,  namely,  care 
to  economize  as  much  as  possible  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  reader  of  Dr.  Strong’s  book  never  becomes  fatigued  over  his 
pages.  The  book,  moreover,  is  gotten  out  in  the  best  style  of  the 
printer’s  art,  and  is  a  delight  to  the  e}7e  as  well  as  a  joy  to  the 
soul. 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  George  Barker  Stevens,  Ph.D., 

D.D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  University.  Pages 

xvi  -f-  617.  Price,  $2.50.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1899. 

This  work  belongs  to  the  International  Theological  Library, 
now  in  course  of  publication  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Steward  D.  F.  Salmond, 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  This  library  is  intended  to  form  a  series 
of  text-books  for  students  of  theolog}7.  The  authors  of  the  several 
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volumes  aim  at  conciseness  and  yet  fulness  of  statement ;  so  that 
readers  may  find  within  reasonable  limits  all  the  latest  and  best 
information  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  fact  of  any 
work  being  included  in  this  library  may  be  regarded  as  in  itself 
an  evidence  of  high  character  ;  and  no  theological  library  now 
can  be  considered  up  to  time  without  containing  the  several  vol¬ 
umes  composing  this  excellent  series. 

Professor  Stevens  has  been  known  to  the  American  theological 
public  for  some  time  by  his  treatises  on  separate  sections  of  the 
theolog}^  of  the  New  Testament.  We  refer  to  his  several  vol¬ 
umes  on  “  The  Pauline  Theolog}',”  and  on  “  The  Johannine  The¬ 
ology.”  In  the  present  volume  he  covers  the  whole  field  of  New 
Testament  theology,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  usually  done 
by  German  authors  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  he  is  the 
first  American  writer  who  has  attempted  such  a  task.  There  has 
been  no  lack,  indeed,  of  so-called  “  biblical  theologies”  ;  but  these 
have  not  been  what  we  understand  by  that  term  now.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  only  the  writer’s  own  systems  of  theology,  first 
read  into  the  Bible,  and  then  drawn  out  of  it  again,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  fortified  by  proof-texts.  What  we  understand  by  Biblical 
theology  now  is  the  teaching  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible  presented 
in  systematic  form.  The  task  of  a  Biblical  theologian  is  first  to 
understand  the  mind  of  each  of  the  writers  of  the  different  books 
of  the  Bible  and  apprehend  it  in  its  wholeness,  and  then  to  present 
as  far  as  possible  the  consensus  of  thought  which  may  be  found 
to  prevail  in  all.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Biblical 
books,  while  important  for  the  Biblical  theologian,  must  be  settled 
in  works  on  introduction  ;  and  discussion  of  the  text  belongs  to  the 
exegete.  Professor  Stevens,  accordingly,  in  the  introductions  to 
the  several  parts  of  his  book,  treats  but  very  briefly  of  the 
“  sources,”  and  indulges  in  no  prolix  exegetical  discussions  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

The  subject  of  the  First  Part  is  “The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.”  Of  these  Gospels  no  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  “  is  the  immediate  product  of  an  apostle 
or  eye-witness  ”;  but  “  in  time  and  authorship  they  belong  to  the 
next  generation  after  that  of  Jesus.”  They  are,  however,  based 
upon  reliable  apostolic  tradition.  “  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  ”  forms  the  subject  of  the  Second 
Part.  The  writer  presents  briefly  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  and  finds  them  to  be 
about  evenfy  balanced.  All  that  we  can  be  certain  of  is  that  this 
Gospel  existed  early  in  the  second  century,  and  that  it  contains  a 
free  reproduction  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  “  subjective 
element  ”  which  must  undoubtedly  be  recognized  therein  does 
not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  a  mere  “romance  of  the  Logos.” 
In  the  Third  Part,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Primitive  Apostolic 
Teaching,”  is  discussed  the  theology  of  the  discourses  contained 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Acts,  and  that  of  the  Epistles  of 
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James,  Peter  and  J ude.  The  author  accepts  the  early  date  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  believes  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  may  be 
genuine,  but  that  the  argument  is  strong  against  second  Peter  and 
Jude.  The  reviewer  believes  that  the  argument  against  them  is 
overwhelming,  and  that  these  Epistles  should  not  be  treated  under 
the  head  of  primitive  apostolic  teaching.  The  subject  of  the 
Fourth  Part  is  “  The  Theology  of  Paul,”  to  the  discussion  of 
which  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  devoted.  The  Fifth 
Part  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  “  The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  ” ;  the  Sixth,  to  the  study  of  “  The  Theology  of  the 
Apocalypse  ” ;  and  the  Seventh,  to  the  study  of  “  The  Theology 
of  John.” 

Dr.  Stevens  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  German  thought  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  theology.  Evidence  of  this  familiarity,  and  of 
its  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  own  views,  appears  on  almost 
every  page  of  his  book.  In  fact  he  acknowledges  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  such  writers  as  Weiss,  Pfleiderer,  Wendt,  Beyschlag, 
Holtzmanp  and  others.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he 
follows  them  passively  and  blindly.  He  has  learned  much  from 
them,  and  is  under  obligation  to  them  all,  but  still  he  has  done 
his  own  thinking,  and  his  conclusions  are  his  own.  As  compared 
with  Be};rschlag  and  Holtzmann,  for  instance,  he  is  far  more 
conservative  and  orthodox,  that  is,  orthodox  in  the  traditional 
sense.  For  example,  he  maintains  against  Beyschlag  the  tradi¬ 
tional  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  personal  preexistence  of 
Christ.  He  finds  evidence  of  such  preexistence  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  as  exhibited  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and  even  in  the 
Synoptists.  According  to  Beyschlag  the  author  of  the  doctrine 
of  preexistence  is  St.  Paul;  who,  however,  confounds  the  preex¬ 
istence  of  an  idea  with  the  preexistence  of  a  person.  Against 
this  view  Dr.  Stevens  contends,  maintaining  that  Paul  clearly  and 
consistently  held  the  doctrine  of  personal  preexistence ;  which  he 
finds  also  in  the  Johannine  conception  of  the  Logos,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  expressions  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  He  also  maintains  the  conception  of  the  distinct  person¬ 
ality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  Schleiermacher,  Reuss  and 
others,  who  have  identified  the  Spirit  either  with  the  collective 
spirit  of  the  Church,  or  with  the  glorified  personality  of  Christ. 
In  general  Dr.  Stevens  holds  to  the  supernatural  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  of  Christianity,  to  the  inspiration  and  historical  reliability 
of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  general  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  the  orthodox  Protes¬ 
tant  Churches. 

But  Dr.  Stevens  is  by  no  means  a  mere  traditionalist.  He  does 
not  study  the  New  Testament  merely  in  order  to  get  out  of  it 
what  a  certain  school  or  party  has  gotten  out  of  it.  He  holds  his 
conclusions  because  he  is  convinced  that  they  follow  logically 
from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  And  that  he  is  in 
earnest  with  this  conviction  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
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he  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  conclusions  at  variance  with  tradi¬ 
tional  orthodoxy,  where  he  finds  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  such  independence  of  theological 
thought  could  be  given  from  the  volume  before  us;  but  a  few 
must  suffice.  He  holds  that  Jesus,  while  regarding  His  own  di¬ 
vine  sonship  as  something  unique,  nevertheless  teaches  the  uni¬ 
versal  Fatherhood  of  God,  by  which  He  means,  not  merely  that 
God  has  made  all  men,  but  that  He  has  made  them  for  Himself 
and  kindred  to  Himself,  and  capable  of  realizing  the  sonship  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  fatherhood,  p.  70.  Again,  while  holding  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  nevertheless  assumes  that 
Jesus  during  His  earthly  life  was  no  absolute  authority  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  scientific  conceptions,  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  like, 
p.  76.  Again,  according  to  Dr.  Stevens,  Jesus  undoubtedly  be¬ 
lieved  in  tfie  existence  of  angelic  beings,  good  and  bad,  but  He 
did  not  lend  His  authority  to  all  Jewish  notions  on  the  subject 
of  angels,  p.  82 ;  His  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  devil  and  of 
demoniacal  possession  is  of  doubtful  character,  p.  91 ;  and  Jesus 
was  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  p.  98.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  is  significant :  “  Had  Jesus  regarded  human  be- 
ings  as  totally  depraved  from  the  very  beginning  of  life,  had  He 
believed  that  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  nature  which  all  men 
inherit  at  birth  they  were  ‘  made  opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually 
good,  and  wTholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  continual^,’  as 
theology  has  so  often  taught,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  He  could 
have  made  the  child-spirit  the  test  of  fitness  for  His  kingdom.” 

We  note  the  following  new  interpretations  of  points  in  the  the- 
olog}r  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  subject  of  death  Paul  made  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  biological  and  the  ethical  elements  entering 
into  the  conception,  and,  indeed,  laid  chief  stress  upon  the  latter. 
Regarded  in  this  view  death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  but  this 
does  not  justify  theology  in  teaching  that  death  in  the  biological 
sense  also  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  p.  362.  On  the  subject  of 
the  resurrection  we  have  this:  “  For  him  (Paul),  resurrection  is 
neither  resurrection  of  the  body  nor  resurrection  from  the  ground 
in  which  the  body  is  buried,  but  is  a  rising  of  the  personality 
from  the  realm  of  death  into  the  realm  of  light  and  life,  where¬ 
upon  the  spirit  is  clothed  with  its  heavenly  habitation,”  p.  477. 
On  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  after  having  presented  Paul’s 
statements,  the  author  remarks :  “  These  considerations  look 
towards  the  conclusion  that  with  Paul  substitution  means,  not  the 
substitution  of  Christ’s  punishment  for  our  punishment,  but  the 
substitution  of  His  sufferings,  which  were  not  in  the  nature  of 
punishment,  for  our  punishment;  in  other  words  the  substitution 
of  another  method  of  revealing  and  vindicating  the  divine  right¬ 
eousness  in  place  of  the  method  of  punishment.  God  in  His 
grace  adopts  another  course  of  procedure  with  sinful  man  than 
that  of  retributive  justice  and  a  course  which  more  fully  displa}'s 
His  glorious  perfections.”  His  discussion  of  Paul’s  teaching  on 
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justification  our  author  concludes  with  the  sentence:  “  That  the 
old  theological  formula,  ‘the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteous¬ 
ness  to  the  believer,’  does  not  correctly  render  Paul’s  thought  on 
justification  is  now  so  generally  recognized  by  exegetes  that  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  the  text.” 

But  we  must  bring  this  notice  to  a  close.  We  have  gone  some¬ 
what  into  detail  in  order  to  advise  the  reader  of  what  he  may 
expect  to  find  in  this  book.  It  is  a  book  which,  of  course,  must 
be  studied  in  order  to  get  its  full  value ;  and  it  must  be  studied 
with  the  Greek  Testament  continually  at  one’s  side  ;  but  it  is  a 
book  which  no  one  fairly  familiar  with  his  Greek  Testament  will 
find  it  difficult  to  follow.  Those  who  have  no  other  work  on  the 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  will  find  this  volume  an  invalu¬ 
able  help  to  their  theological  thinking ;  and  those  who  have  Bey- 
schlag  or  Weiss,  will  find  it  helpful  also  in  clearing  up  for  them¬ 
selves  difficult  and  disputed  points  of  New  Testament  teaching. 
Students  who  have  been  perplexed  by  the  conflicts  between  the¬ 
ology  on  the  one  hand  and  modern  ethical  and  scientific  thought 
on  the  other,  will  generally  find  that  their  difficulties  vanish  in  the 
light  of  the  New  Testament.  The  difficult}^  is  not  with  Christian- 
ity,  nor  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  This  latter 
teaching,  when  fairly  translated  into  the  forms  of  modern  thought 
and  speech,  will  always  be  found  to  be  reasonable  and  right.  And 
this  is  a  fact  which  the  Church  and  theolog}7  in  our  day  are  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  understand.  Hence,  these  man}r  works  on 
New  Testament  theology,  of  which  this  volume  of  Dr.  Stevens  is 
one  of  the  best. 

The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working  Church.  By  Washington  Glad¬ 
den,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Pages  xiv -f~  485.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 

1898. 

This,  work,  too,  like  the  one  of  the  preceding  notice,  belongs 
to  the  International  Theological  Library  Series  ;  and  it  is  the 
product  of  an  author  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  Christian 
and  theological  public  of  this  country,  and  eveiywhere  commands 
attention  and  respect.  Dr.  Gladden  has  written  much  on  many 
themes  connected  with  the  general  subject  of  Practical  Theology  ; 
and  what  he  has  written  has  always  been  interesting  to  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  has  never  failed  to  be  helpful  to  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 

The  work  before  us  is  properly  a  treatise  on  Pastoral  Theology  ; 
and  it  is  the  most  complete  work  on  this  subject,  and  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  pastor  that  we  know  of. 
Pastoral  Theology  is  a  branch  of  Practical  Theology.  And  Prac¬ 
tical  Theology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  the  functions  of 
the  Church,  which  she  perfects  and  perpetuates  her  existence. 
This  is  in  substance  the  definition  given  by  Dr.  Schaff,  Dr  Yan- 
Osterzee,  and  others  ;  and  this  definition  is  accepted  by  Dr.  Glad¬ 
den  as  the  principle  underlying  this  treatise  on  the  Christian 
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Pastor  and  the  Working  Church.  This  title  is  a  key  to  Dr. 
Gladden’s  theory  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try.  The  Church,  in  his  conception  of  it,  is  an  organic  constitu¬ 
tion,  with  specific  organs  and  functions.  Of  these  organs  the 
Christian  ministry  forms  one  which  is  charged  with  very  impor¬ 
tant  functions.  But  these  functions  can  only  be  property  per¬ 
formed  when  the  functions  of  other  organs  are  properly  performed 
likewise.  The  pastor  and  the  church  are  correlative.  They  are 
not  separated,  as  in  the  Roman  theor}'.  The  ministry  is  not  a 
caste  set  over  the  Church  for  its  benefit,  but  an  office  derived 
from  the  Church,  and  existing  within  it  as  a  part  of  its  general 
constitution.  Hence  the  work  of  the  pastor  is  intended  to  call 
forth  work  in  other  parts  of  the  constitution  ;  and  this  work  in 
other  parts  again  conditions  the  work  of  the  pastor.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  pastor  and  the  working  church  are,  therefore,  things  that 
belong  together. 

The  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  living  organism,  growing 
and  making  increase  of  itself  through  the  advancing  ages,  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  changes  in  the  exercise  of  its  organic  functions  ;  so 
that  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  pastor  could  not 
be  derived  from  the  practice  of  anjT  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  not  even  the  Apostolic.  Each  age  must  determine  its 
own  rules,  as  well  as  its  own  forms  of  organization.  u  Belief  in 
the  constant  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  guiding  the 
Church  into  all  truth,  who  is  taking  the  things  of  Christ  and 
making  them  plain  unto  us,”  says  Dr.  Gladden,  “  should  assure  us 
that  the  later  phases  of  ecclesiastical  life  are  higher  and  more 
near  to  the  divine  purpose  than  those  of  primitive  daj’S.  The 
Church  in  its  organic  life  must  leave  behind  the  rudiments  and 
go  on  toward  perfection.  We  do  not,  therefore,  go  back  to  the 
Apostolic  Church,  nor  to  any  of  the  past  ages  for  our  types  ;  but  a 
glance  at  what  we  now  know  as  Pastoral  Theology  may  indicate 
the  lines  upon  which  the  Church  has  been  moving  forward,”  p. 
10.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  result  in  Pastoral 
Theology,  which,  in  the  view  of  our  author,  this  movement  of  the 
Church  has  produced,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  insert  here 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  book  under  notice.  After  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  in  which  the  author  discusses,  in  real  German 
fashion,  the  history  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  the  place  it  oc¬ 
cupies  in  the  general  system  of  Practical  Theology,  the  contents 
of  the  book  are  presented  in  twenty-one  chapters,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  titles  respectively:  The  Church;  The  Pastor;  The  Call  to 
the  Pastorate  ;  The  Pastor  in  his  Study  ;  Pulpit  and  Altar;  The 
Pastor  as  Friend;  The  Church  Organization;  The  Sunday 
School ;  The  Midweek  Service  ;  Parish  Evangelization  ;  The  So¬ 
cial  Life  of  the  Church;  Woman’s  Work  in  the  Church;  The 
Young  Men  and  Women  ;  The  Pastor  and  the  Children  ;  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  and  Church  Contributions;  Revivals  and  Re- 
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viyalism  ;  The  Institutional  Church  ;  Enlisting  the  Membership  ; 
Cooperation  with  other  Churches  ;  The  Care  of  the  Poor. 

A  glance  at  this  list  of  subjects  will  show  the  reader  the  wide 
range  of  thought  presented  in  this  book.  It  will  also  appear  that 
some  of  the  subjects  treated  are  such  as  have  received  the  most 
careful  and  earnest  thought  of  the  best  theological  thinkers  in 
modern  times,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
oneness  of  opinion.  On  all  these  subjects  the  author  gives  his 
views  with  great  plainness,  and  generally  with  a  force  of  state¬ 
ment  and  argument  that  commands  the  assent  of  the  reader.  Dr. 
Gladden  is  a  clergyman  in  connection  with  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  is,  however,  in  the  best  sense  catholic  in  his  way  of 
thinking  ;  and  ministers  of  Protestant  denominations  will  find 
little  in  his  book  to  which  they  will  care  to  object.  Romanists 
and  those  who  hold  Romish  theories  concerning  the  Church  and 
ministry,  will  of  course  not  agree  with  him.  And  some  who  are 
not  Romanists  may  not  always  be  quite  satisfied  with  his  state¬ 
ments  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  in  his  zeal  against  the  sacerdotal 
view  of  the  Christian  ministry  he  questions  the  right  of  the  “  ben¬ 
ediction,”  p.  56,  or  when  he  maintains,  with  Bishop  Bedell,  that 
“  the  clergy  have  no  spiritual  power  apart  from  their  moral  in¬ 
fluence,”  p.  65.  That  may  appear  to  some  as  emptying  the  office 
of  the  ministry  of  all  spiritual  power  and  blessing,  and  making 
the  effect  of  the  minister’s  work  to  depend  upon  his  personal  hu¬ 
man  character  and  energy.  That  is,  however,  not  the  meaning  of 
Dr.  Gladden.  He  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a  divine 
cooperation  with  the  work  of  the  ministry  alwa}7s  going  on  through 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  word 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  are  thus  made  effective 
for  spiritual  purposes.  What  he  does  mean  to  deny  is  that  the 
minister’s  acts  accomplish  their  purpose  ex  opere  operato ,  and 
that  ministers  have  any  “  sacramental  miracle  by  which  to  enforce 
a  tyranny  over  conscience.”  And  in  this  view  he  certainly  is  on 
solid  Protestant  ground,  and  the  readers  of  this  Review  will  be 
in  cordial  agreement  with  him. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  on  the  questions  generally  on 
which  this  Review  has  in  the  past  differed  from  leading  popular 
representatives  of  religious  thought,  Dr.  Gladden  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Review.  So,  for  instance,  on  the  subject  of  worship.  He  is 
opposed,  of  course,  to  the  legal  imposition  of  a  liturgy  in  a  way 
that  would  rob  ministers  and  people  of  all  freedom  and  spontane¬ 
ity,  and  make  the  act  of  worship  merely  the  perfunctory  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  prescribed  form  without  feeling  or  life.  And  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  among  our  readers  there  is  not  one  who  would  not  be 
opposed  to  the  same  thing.  But  while  opposed  to  a  dead  ritual¬ 
ism,  Dr.  Gladden  does  not  by  any  means  find  such  ritualism  only 
among  the  liturgical  Churches.  The  bare  and  meagre  perform¬ 
ances  of  a  Puritanic  chapel  may  be  as  truly  chargeable  with  the 
spirit  of  ritualism  as  the  “  splendid  exercises”  of  the  gorgeous  ca- 
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thedral.  Dr.  Gladden  favors  congregational  worship,  embracing 
the  responsive  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Psalms,  the 
joint  repetition  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the 
use  of  responses  and  chants,  and  other  elements  of  the  liturgical 
service  ;  and  he  considers  it  a  relapse  into  sacerdotalism  when  some 
of  the  Puritanic  churches  permit  their  members  to  take  no  part  in 
the  service  beyond  the  singing  of  the  psalm  which  the  minister 
“  lines  out”  to  them.  On  the  subject  of  revivalism  also  Dr.  Glad¬ 
den  favors  in  general  the  views  which  have  been  held  by  leading 
representatives  of  our  own  Church.  When  revivals  are  needed, 
and  when  the}7  come  spontaneously,  they  should  not  be  opposed  ; 
but  when  they  are  gotten  up  periodically  and  mechanically  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  spasmodic  activity  in  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  converting  and  bringing  in  others  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers,  then  there  is  something  wrong  about  them.  The  educational 
and  churchly  method  of  extending  and  edifying  the  Church  is  far 
better  than  the  sensational  method  which  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  “  new  measurism.”  On  this  subject  Dr.  Gladden  writes 
strongly  and  well ;  and  much  of  what  he  says  might  easily  have 
been  said  by  Dr.  Bushnell  or  by  Dr.  Nevin  ;  indeed  he  makes  ex¬ 
tensive  quotations  from  the  former’s  excellent  and  once  famous 
work  on  Christian  Nurture. 

There  are  some  questions  in  Practical  Theology  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  new.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  matter  of  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  Church.  How  many  of  them  can  be  tolerated? 
How  many  of  them  can  be  usefully  employed  ?  It  can  easily  be 
seen  that  there  may  be  too  man}7  of  them.  There  may  be  such  a 
multiplication  of  wheels  as  will  turn  the  organism  of  the  Church 
into  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism,  and  make  it  run  so  heavily  as  to 
prevent  it  from  performing  any  useful  work.  On  this  subject  our 
author  speaks  thus  :  “  The  curse  of  all  ecclesiasticism  has  been 
the  swallowing  up  of  life  in  what  men  call  organization.  And 
this  is  the  danger  against  which,  in  this  day,  we  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  our  guard.  Yet  we  must  not  neglect  to  use  the  neces¬ 
sary  instrumentalities.  Xo  matter  how  numerous  are  our  wheels, 
if  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  Creatures  is  in  them,”  p.  216.  Should 
the  minister  study  sociology,  and  what  should  be  his  attitude  to 
the  social  questions  which  are  agitating  the  world  at  the  present 
time  ?  This  is  a  question  which  is  confronting  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  answers  which  are  given  are  different.  These 
answers  depend  upon  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  Gospel.  What  is  its  purpose?  Dr.  Gladden 
says  that  “  Christianity  is  grievously  disparaged  when  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  scheme  merely  of  getting  human  beings  safely  out  of 
the  world.”  He  believes  that  its  design  is  to  realize  the  Kingdom 
of  God  here  and  now.  It  has  a  social  mission,  and  the  Church 
and  the  ministry  can,  therefore,  not  remain  aloof  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  social  problems.  Many  of  these  problems  might  be 
discussed  at  the  evening  service  ;  which  might  be  one  way,  our 
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author  thinks,  of  bringing  men  to  Church  again,  and  of  rescuing 
the  second  service  from  the  fate  of  extinction. 

We  had  intended  to  speak  of  the  author’s  views  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  Church,  of  woman's  work  in  the  Church ,  of  the  Sunday- 
school  work ,  etc.,  but  we  must  forbear.  We  would  only  say  yet 
that  the  work  is  written  in  chaste  and  classical  English,  and  the 
careful  perusal  of  it  will  be  an  education  in  English  style.  We 
commend  the  work  most  cordially  to  our  readers.  In  these  days 
of  practical  activity  in  Church  life,  ministers  want  to  get  all  the 
help  they  can  in  deciding  the  questions  which  continually  con¬ 
front  them ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  this  volume  of 
Dr.  Gladden’s  on  The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working  Church. 


